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PREFACE a aaee 


During the past few years the general area of high 
school counseling, guidance and counseling, and counseling psychology has 
experienced a tremendous growth. This growth has been clearly reflected in 
the increased number of articles appearing in professional journals, articles 
related to all phases of counseling and the counseling process. The books’ of 
readings published in this period have drawn heavily on materials that 
stressed the academic or vocational guidance aspect of counseling. The 
articles in Counseling: Readings in Theory and Practice were selected to 
emphasize the counseling phase of the total process. 

This book is intended to be a basic text for students enrolled in 
methods and technique courses, and in counseling practicum. It should be 
appropriate for graduate students during the last phase-of their graduate 
work at the master’s level, as well as for those planning to do-advanced work 
in counseling. The text is not intended to be used in introduetory or survey 
courses in guidance. It might, however, supplement standard texts in clini- 
cal psychology. OSES 

The professional level of the articles and books that have been pub- 
lished in the field of counseling during the past four or five years clearly 
reflects the growing stature of the field. At the present time, in contrast to 
an earlier emphasis on counseling techniques and methods, more thought 
and effort are being devoted to questions of philosophical foundations and 
theoretical bases. This suggests that the field may have experienced a “cul- 
tural lag” and that additional time and thought are now required to inte- 
grate into a system with a sound philosophical and theoretical basis the more 
elaborate but isolated work related to techniques. 

As a result of the many technical, philosophical, and theoretical ad- 
vances that have taken place in counseling, the editors have arrived at several 
convictions that have come to have deep and personal meaning for them. 
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These convictions have developed into guides they have used in their own 
counseling work, in their classroom teaching, and in their supervision of 
trainees, Moreover, they underlie the selection, organization, and prepara- 
tion of the materials included here. 

The first of these convictions is that the relationship which develops 
between counselor and client is the most significant aspect of counseling. 
It follows, then, that those factors which foster the development and mainte- 
nance of an effective relationship are of primary importance. In the main 
these seem to be the essential characteristics of the counselor himself: his 
attitudes, values, and intentions in his relationships with others; his rea] 
purposes and goals in making counseling a career; and finally, his objectives 
in counseling with a particular client. Furthermore, these characteristics tend 
to be more essential than the counselor’s specific knowledges or his counsel- 
ing “techniques.” If a counselor is technically competent, and in addition is 
fundamentally a friendly, warm, and accepting individual who is comfortable 
in close relationships with others, and who sincerely wants to be of assistance 
to them, then a surprising number of errors in technique can be made with- 
out seriously jeopardizing the potential success of the counseling relation- 
ship. On the other hand, if the counselor is basically uncomfortable with 
others, is rejecting of them, and is indifferent in his counseling purposes and 
objectives, then no degree of precision in technique is likely to produce the 
kind of counseling results to which expert and effective counselors aspire. 

The editors’ second conviction is that each counselor will develop 
both an attitude toward counseling and a technique that are consistent with 
what he is as a person or what he hopes to become. This implies that the 
road toward becoming an expert counselor will be shortened considerably 
if the new counselor accepts this personalized orientation to the process and 
attempts to approach his preparation and study with increased self-aware- 
ness as one objective of his training. Various individuals have directly ad- 
vocated this concept in their writings, and it seems likely that other writers 
are referring to this very thing when they emphasize the need for the 
counselor to derive his own philosophy of counseling and to establish his 
own theoretical position. 

It is the belief of the editors that the idea of “eclecticism” in counsel- 
ing has the same implication. To them it seems reasonable to say that all 
counselors are eclectic, but not insofar as they freely and logically apply 
the best of all theories or techniques to each new client, Rather, this popu- 
lar idea of a true eclectic approach, though perhaps being theoretically de- 
sirable, turns out to be unrealistic in most situations. This was demonstrated 
in studies by Seeman and by McGowan, who showed that a counselor tends 
to respond to most clients in the same general way, and by Fiedler, who 
demonstrated how “expert” therapists from different theoretical schools de- 
veloped similar relationships with their clients or patients. References to 
these articles are given later in the book. In the opinion of the editors, 
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counselors are eclectic in the sense that they accept and adopt attitudes and 
techniques from different theories and individuals which are complementary, 
comfortable, and hence perceived as “sensible” to them as persons. In their 
counseling behavior and techniques, however, they will rather steadfastly 
manifest this eclectic adoption consistently and in the same general way 
from client to client. 

These two convictions guided the selection of the readings and their 
organization into three general divisions: Part I, “Origin and Development 
of Counseling”; Part II, “The Counseling Process”; and Part III, “Professional 
Issues in Counseling.” 

As is true of any book of readings, the problems of selection concern 
not so much what to include as what to exclude. The editors have tried to 
select articles that are both recent and important. Many significant articles 
in the field have been published in other anthologies and discussed and re- 
discussed at professional meetings and in the classroom. Hence such articles 
may not be included, although their importance and their contribution to 
the area are in no way minimized. Although their exclusion may give the 
impression that there are some gaps in the book, it seemed to the editors 
that it is more profitable to concentrate on where the field is, and where 
it is going, than to dwell on where it has been. The auxiliary readings for 
each chapter cite some of these earlier articles. The interested student, 
moreover, will find that these lists of readings provide a rich source of 
additional material. 

A problem which developed in selecting articles for this book had 
to do with the differences between counseling and psychotherapy. The edi- 
tors’ position is that there are important and essential differences be- 
tween these two areas, as emphasized in the articles by Tyler and by Thomp- 
son. However, they also feel that there is a great deal of overlap, and that 
guidance-oriented counselors could learn as much from their therapy- 
oriented colleagues as the latter could learn from them. Actually, if the 
recommendations contained in The Counselor in a Changing World, by 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, the recommendations of Division 17 of APA, and the 
APGA report on Counselor Standards and Preparation are accepted, differ- 
ences between and within the various areas of counseling should diminish. 

Another major problem in selecting articles for a book of readings 
is the technical vocabulary which develops within a given field. This is 
most clear in some of the articles selected from journals published by dis- 
ciplines closely related to counseling, such as psychiatry, experimental psy- 
chology, social work, and psychiatric social work. However, since these 
articles contribute so directly to the development of a given chapter, the 
reader is urged to surmount the obstacle of unfamiliar terminology. 

Finally, the articles that make up each chapter and section are pre- 
ceded by commentaries that are intended to set the background of the issues 
with which the chapters deal. These introductions have been prepared, more- 
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over, to help the reader see the interrelationship of the various aspects of 
counseling. The order in which the book is developed is the order that the 
editors have found, in their own experience, to be the logical one for the 
study of the counseling process. 

The editors wish to thank their many colleagues and associates who 
have granted permission to use their articles, most of which are presented 
in their entirety. 

A grateful acknowledgment is made here to Mrs. Delores Crockett 
for her work in typing the manuscript, and to Ray Ehrle, who performed the 
many routine but essential tasks of assembling the readings. 

Following American Psychological Association recommendations, a 
share of the royalties from this book will be contributed to the American 
Psychological Foundation and to the Building Fund of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 


J. Fe McG. 
PD: S: 
Columbia, Missouri 
Columbus, Ohio 
May, 1962 
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T- ARTICLES SELECTED FOR PART I ARE CONCERNED 
with current trends and the origin and development of counseling. The 
first chapter, “Introduction to Counseling,” establishes a general foundation 
for the remainder of the book. The articles in this chapter trace the historical 
origins of counseling, follow the emergence of counseling as a specialty, and 
review trends in the education of school counselors. Readers who are inter- 
ested in more detailed information on the history of the field will find refer- 
ences to several key articles in the auxiliary readings for this chapter. Chapter 
2 gives the reader some basic information on the selection and training of 
counselors. The sections “Characteristics of Counselors” and “Selection of 
Students” contain readings that describe the sort of person who goes on to 
become a ‘successful counselor. “Some General Aspects of Training” sum- 
marizes a counselor education program. Chapter 3, “The Place of Philosophy 
and Values in Counseling,” includes readings that consider pertinent and 
significant issues of a philosophical nature which seem to be essential to a 
counselor's development or re-examination of the foundations for his coun- 
seling. In addition, the more controversial question of values in counseling 
is developed in papers by authors supporting different opinions. In the final 
chapter of Part I, “Theoretical Issues and Viewpoints of Counseling,” the 
purpose again is not to advocate a single theory of counseling, but to help 
the reader to clarify his own position through a systematic study and evalua- 
tion of various theories and views, 


CHAPTER 1 


I NTRODUCTION 
HO COUNSELING Frem 


The word “counseling” has been used exten- 
sively and unfortunately with much consequent confusion, to describe a 
wide variety of activities, ranging from a program of personnel services for 
students to many different types of helping or advisory relationships. It has 
been given a more restricted technical meaning within the special area of 
psychological counseling. 
Gustad (1953) has concluded from a survey of definitions: 


Counseling is a learning-oriented process, carried on in a simple, 
one-to-one social environment, in which a counselor, professionally com- 
petent in relevant psychological skills and knowledge, seeks to assist the 
client by methods appropriate to the latter’s needs and within the context 
of the total personnel program, to learn more about himself, to learn how 
to put such understanding into effect in relation to more clearly perceived, 
realistically defined goals to the end that the client may become a happier 
and more productive member of his society. 


Gustad’s definition, although providing an adequate over-all picture, 
does not specify to any great extent the nature of the process. Counseling 
differs from advising, where the emphasis is on informing persons of obliga- 
tions and requirements so as to solve immediate environmental problems; 
and from psychotherapy, where the intention is to establish a more intense 
and lengthy interaction for purposes of major changes or alterations in the 
client's behavior or personality. Counseling can be characterized by the 
following: (1) It is a social learning interaction between two people, the 
methods and purposes of which range between the extremes of simple ad- 
vising and intense long-term psychological treatment; (2) the recipients of 
counseling services are generally called clients; (3) concern typically is with 
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normal or “usual” persons rather than with those who exhibit abnormal or 
extreme modes of adjustment; (4) clients typically may be expected to be 
upset or frustrated at the beginning of counseling but not usually psy- 
chologically disabled or disintegrated; (5) counseling functions aim toward 
helping clients to understand and accept what they are and in light of this 
awareness to realize their potential, if necessary through some alteration 
or modification of their attitudes, outlook, or behavior; (6) although listen- 
ing and talking are the primary methods, psychological tests, social and 
biographical histories, outside resources, and other psychological or so- 
ciological instruments or materials are usually employed; (7) attention is 
paid to extracounseling as well as intracounseling events and changes; and 
(8) more emphasis is given to the positive and obvious than to the negative 
and unconscious in the counseling process. 

In addition to these characteristics, the special nature of counseling 
is exemplified by the settings in which it is conducted. Traditionally the in- 
stitutions using a counselor's services most extensively have been schools, 
universities, and other educational agencies, since the counselor’s training 
and experience often equip him with the unique skills, insights, and talents 
necessary for research, teaching, and counselor preparation, as well as for 
professional counseling, Many counselors are working in community and 
privately supported service agencies, such as rehabilitation centers, mental 
health clinics, and family service agencies. Counselors are also found on the 
professional staffs of hospitals, of homes and rehabilitation centers for ju- 
venile delinquents, and of prisons and reformatories. Other settings in which 
counselors are employed are the military service, industries of all types, the 
Veterans Administration, financial institutions, and insurance companies. A 
small but growing number of counselors are in private practice, and many 
clergymen are now securing professional training in counseling. Counseling, 
obviously, has an extremely wide range of application. 

Finally, the titles used to identify persons engaged in counseling may 
also help to clarify their function. “Counselor” is a definitive title, but it 
seems to refer more to a generic activity than to any delimited one. For 
example, persons with limited training doing personnel or “guidance” work 
in secondary or elementary schools might be accurately described as “coun- 
selors”; so would persons in summer camps or in church work who may have 
received little or no formal training. Persons with two years of graduate 
study leading to the master’s degree in counseling from an approved in- 
stitution are often referred to as “psychological counselors.” If their training 
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Counseling is indeed a specialty, made so by function, the preparation 
and designation of its practitioners, and the settings in which they practice. 
Its history and development are likewise rich and varied. The readings in 
this chapter are intended to clarify the movements from which counseling 
evolved and the details of its development. 

Counseling, as a professional activity, is a fairly recent development 
even though counseling as a casual but purposeful contact between persons 
probably has an origin as ancient as man’s. As a professional service the 
beginnings of counseling are generally established as occurring in the early 
years of the present century. As a more natural, cultural interaction be- 
tween an elder and a neophyte citizen, it has been suggested (Curran, 1960) 
that its beginnings were an integral part of our whole legal, social, philo- 
sophical, and theological tradition in one of its most ancient Judaeo-Greco- 
Christian forms. Professional counseling is unquestionably tied to this 
broader base as well, but the focus here is on the events which are directly 
related to counseling in its present form. 

There is currently rather general agreement that professional counsel- 
ing is historically and developmentally linked to three movements: (1) trait 
and factor psychology, (2) motivational psychology, and (3) vocational 
guidance or, perhaps more definitionally, occupational information and la- 
bor market analysis. Associated with the first of these movements would 
be such terms or concepts as individual differences, mental testing, statistics 
and measurement, military and industrial selection and classification. World 
War I marked the first wide-scale implementation of trait and factor ideas, 
but test developers and factor analysts were attracting attention even before 
that time. Following the war, the advancements in this area were rapidly 
extended for educational purposes. 

Although trait and factor research permitted the identification and 
measurement of a wide variety of human characteristics, it did not ade- 
quately explain why these characteristics existed or why their possessors 
utilized them as they did. It was the study of these problems to which mo- 
tivational psychology was committed. A brief survey of this movement 
would find psychoanalysis, self-theory (Otto Rank and Jesse Taft), and 
learning theory (neobehaviorism) identified as contributors to its develop- 
ment. 

The third element in the development of counseling was the traditional 
vocational guidance movement. Generally regarded as dating back to Frank 
Parsons’ Choosing a Vocation, this movement includes such events as the 
formation of the National Vocational Guidance Association, the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the U.S. Office of Education, the U.S. 
Employment Service, the publication of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, and the passage of the George-Barden Act of 1946. 

An examination of current counseling practices reveals not only the 
influence of these movements but, more importantly, their integration and 
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assimilation. This integration is lucidly characterized in Hahn’s (1955) at- 
tempt to summarize what he regarded as a relatively unique pattern of func- 
tion for the counseling psychologist: : 


First, the major concern of the counseling psychologist is with 
clients, not patients, from the mass of people who can support themselves 
and live with reasonable adjustment in our society. 

Second, our employment is in situations which do not place us 
professionally under the direction or supervision of related disciplines 
either as a matter of policy, law, or political or economic conditions. 

Third, our tools and techniques of practice are based in general 
more on normative approaches than are those of related disciplines. 

Fourth, we tend to emphasize learning theory at the cognitive, in- 
tellectual, and rational levels although not omitting orientation to the 
content of psychodynamics. We help clients to change attitudes and value 
systems, but we rarely attempt the major restructuring or rebuilding of 
a personality. 

Fifth, we deal usually with anxiety states at the frustrating, inter- 
fering levels, not when disability or disintegration is indicated. 

Sixth, and our most nearly unique single function, we are the most 
skilled professional workers in the assessment and appraisal of human traits 
for educational-vocational-social living; the casting of a psychological bal- 
ance sheet to aid our clients to contribute to, and to take most from, living 
in our society. 

Seventh, we are obligated to follow our clients beyond the office 
door. Until there is client-accepted planning for such future action as 
formal education or training, vocational exploration, and social direc- 
tion, the counseling process is not complete. 

Eighth, and last, we stress positive psychological strengths and 
their personal and social use as opposed to a process of diagnosing and 
remedying psychopathies. 


HISTORICAL AND 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN COUNSELING 


The developments in professional counseling and their integration 
into current practice are explored in detail in the first two readings below. 
Super’s “Transition from Vocational Guidance to Counseling Psychology” 
includes a historical sketch as well as an elaboration of the structure and 
practice of counseling. The second selection is an official professional posi- 
tion paper on the status of counseling: the 1956 statement of the Division 
of Counseling Psychology of the APA, “Counseling Psychology as a Spe- 
cialty.” 

These two readings are intended to identify the historical antecedents 
of counseling as a psychological specialty. Both readings are directed toward 
“counseling psychology” but should have meaning for school counselors who 
may not consider themselves to be “counseling psychologists.” With the in- 
tegration of counseling and psychology it is becoming accepted practice to 
think of all professional counseling as psychological in nature. From this 
point of view the readings are primarily concerned with the entire area of 
psychological counseling and merely employ counseling psychology as the 
criterion of good practice or the goal of counseling practitioners. 

Arbuckle’s article, “The Education of the School Counselor,” presents 
a review of some current programs of professional education for school 
counselors, some of the techniques used in these programs, and some in- 
formation about the counselor as a person. From this he concludes with sev- 
eral points which suggest needed future considerations for the continued 
improvement of counseling as a profession and the preparation of coun- 
selors. This last selection is also intended to serve as a transition to the fol- 
lowing chapter on the selection and training of counselors. 
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TRANSITION: FROM VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
TO COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


seeeeeeee-+ Donald E, Super 


In 1951, rather suddenly but not un- 
expectedly, a new psychological job title 
came into use in the United States, and a 
hitherto somewhat amorphous and debat- 
able field of psychology emerged as clearly 
a field in its own right. The job was that of 
counseling psychologist, the field was that 
of counseling psychology. 

These terms were adopted at a meet- 
ing which took place at Northwestern Uni- 
versity immediately prior to the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation in September, 1951, at a special 
conference called by C. Gilbert Wrenn of 
the University of Minnesota, president of 
what was then called the Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance of the American Psy- 
chological Association. The conference was 
attended by some sixty leading psychologists 
interested in vocational guidance and in 
counseling. The way had been paved for this 
conference by a Committee on Counselor 
Training headed by Francis P. Robinson of 
the Ohio State University, and two co-ordi- 
nate subcommittees, one on Doctoral Train- 
ing Programs headed by Edward S. Bordin 
of the University of Michigan and one on 
the Practicum Training of Counseling Psy- 
chologists chaired by the present writer. 

The work of these committees and 
of the Northwestern Conference, published 
in the June, 1952, issue of the American 
Psychologist (3, 4), crystallized current 
thinking and standardized terminology, giv- 
ing birth to the term counseling psychology 
and creating an awareness among psycholo- 
gists of some of the important differences be- 
tween this and the related fields of applied 
psychology. It may be of general interest 
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to outline the origins of this new develop- 
ment. 


ORIGINS 


Vocational guidance began, in the 
United States, as a movement by philan- 
thropically-minded citizens to improve the 
post-school vocational adjustments of boys 
and girls (6). They allied themselves with 
social agencies such as Civic Service House 
in Boston and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in some communities, and with 
the schools in many cities such as Providence 
and Grand Rapids, to provide occupational 
information and orientation for boys and 
girls leaving school or adrift in the chaotic 
world of work. This movement was soon 
joined by psychologists working in the field 
of psychometries, for at the very time that 
Frank Parsons began his vocational guidance 
work in Boston, Alfred Binet published his 
intelligence scale in Paris, and World War 
I effected a partial merger of these two im- 
portant streams in the U.S.A. That the 
merger was only partial was made clear by 
the different emphases, in the 1920's, of 
educators such as John Brewer (7) with 
his stress on exploratory experiences in guid- 
ance, and of psychologists such as Clark 
Hull (9), with his hopes for psychological 
tests as the basis of vocational counseling. 

The economic depression of the 
1930's added a new current to the stream of 
history. Large-scale unemployment high- 
lighted vocational guidance as a job-place- 
ment activity as well as an educational func- 
tion. The Minnesota Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute experimented with 
psychological tests, occupational informa- 
tion, and retraining as methods of getting - 
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adult workers back into the active labor 
force. Then many private and public voca- 
tional counseling centers, together with the 
United States Employment Service, quickly 
took over the research and counseling meth- 
ods developed in this pioneer project. The 
union of education, of social work, and of 
psychometrics in the vocational guidance of 
youth and adults was now somewhat more 
complete, as shown by the strength of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
and the activities of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. NVGA’s membership 
came from the fields of education, psychol- 
ogy, community service, business, and gov- 
ernment. Psychology as an organized field 
at this time showed some interest in guid- 
ance only through a small group of applied 
psychologists who, in 1937, organized the 
American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy, but it is significant that while this or- 
ganization included sections concerned with 
clinical, consulting, educational, and indus- 
trial psychology, none was concerned par- 
ticularly with vocational guidance. 

During the 1930’s another movement 
gathered force, this one under the auspices 
of clinical psychology, namely, an interest 
in psychotherapy. One of the products of 
this new focus of psychological research and 
practice was Carl Rogers’ book on Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy (14). The years fol- 
lowing its publication in 1942 saw a growth 
of interest in psychotherapeutic procedures 
which soon became even greater than in- 
terest in psychometrics. This movement, and 
the numerous research and theoretical con- 
tributions which have accompanied it, has 
had its impact on vocational guidance (15). 
It has made vocational counselors, whether 
psychologists or otherwise, more aware of 
the unity of personality, of the fact that one 
counsels people rather than problems, of the 
fact that problems of adjustment in one as- 
pect of living have effects on other aspects 
of life, and of the complexity of the proc- 
esses of counseling concerning any type of 
individual adjustment, whether in the field 
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of occupation, of group living, or of per- 
sonal values. It has, perhaps even more im- 
portantly, provided counselors of all types 
with a better understanding of counseling 
processes and techniques. It is significant, 
as pointed out elsewhere (16), that the 
three North American textbooks which in 
the 1930's purported to deal with counsel- 
ing methods actually dealt only with diag- 
nostics, that of the three which were pub- 
lished in the 1940’s only one actually dealt 
with counseling, while of the ten which had 
appeared during the 1950's, up to the time 
of writing, as many as seven actually dealt 
with counseling methods in some detail. 

The merging of these several streams 
of development means that the movement 
which started as vocational guidance in the 
United States, first with an emphasis on vo- 
cational orientation activities and then with 
a parallel and eventually merging emphasis 
on aptitude testing, both leading to place- 
ment, recently also assimilated a psycho- 
therapeutic approach and has emerged as 
the “new” field of counseling psychology. 
While it includes vocational guidance, it 
goes beyond it to deal with the person as 
a person, attempting to help him with all 
types of life adjustments. Its underlying 
principle is that it is the adjusting individual 
who needs help, rather than merely an oc- 
cupational, marital, or personal problem 
which needs solution. However, counseling 
psychology recognizes, unlike some thera- 
peutic approaches, that the adjusting indi- 
vidual lives in a real world in which situa- 
tional as well as attitudinal problems are 
encountered, and hence it uses aptitude 
tests, occupational information, exploratory 
activities, and structured situations as well 
as therapeutic interviews (3). 


PHILOSOPHY, SCOPE, ° 
AND METHOD 


This leads us to questions of the 
philosophy, scope, and method of counseling 
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psychology. Even with. the clarification 
which has taken place so rapidly during the 
past few years many American psychologists 
ask what difference exists between counsel- 
ing psychology, on the one hand, and clini- 
cal, educational, or personnel psychology on 
the other. In fact, there are presently quite 
a few clinical psychologists who believe that 
counseling psychology is logically a branch 
of clinical psychology, and that the two 
should officially merge. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the same belief is encountered 
among a number of educational, school, 
and personnel psychologists, each field 
stressing its kinship to counseling psychol- 
ogy while denying equal kinship to the 
other special fields. 

It is frequently stated by counseling 
psychologists that their field is concerned 
primarily with the normal person (8). These 
psychologists state that the objective of this 
field is to help the normal individual, 
whether student, worker, parent, or other, 
to achieve a better integration and to find 
more: adequate outlets than he otherwise 
might in our complex and confused world. 
While this is true so far as it goes, many 
other ‘counseling psychologists, including 
this writer, maintain that this is not enough. 
Counseling psychology is also concerned 
with handicapped, abnormal, or maladjusted 
persons, but in a way which is different 
from that which has characterized clinical 
psychology. 

Clinical psychology has typically 
been concerned with diagnosing the nature 
and extent of psychopathology, with the ab- 
normalities even of normal persons, with 
uncovering adjustment difficulties and mala- 
daptive tendencies, and with the acceptance 
and understanding of these tendencies so 
that they may be modified (10). 

Counseling psychology, on the con- 
trary, concerns itself with hygiology, with 
the normalities even of abnormal persons, 
with locating and developing personal and 
social resources and adaptive tendencies so 


that the individual can be assisted in mak- 
ing more effective use of them (8). 

Some clinical psychologists are be- 
ginning to say, now that counseling psychol- 
ogy has made clear this surprisingly novel 
philosophy and these nonetheless time- 
honored methods, that clinical psychology 
made a serious error in defining itself as it 
did, that it should have been more inde- 
pendent of psychiatric traditions and inter- 
ests and concerned itself with hygiology as 
well as with pathology. Perhaps in due 
course the two fields will merge, in a more 
broadly trained and oriented field. 


SETTING 


Another important distinction be- 
tween counseling psychology and the other 
applied fields is that of setting. Clinical psy- 
chologists function, with rare exceptions, in 
medical settings (unless their functions are 
instructional), Educational psychologists are 
typically professors, and when employed in 
other capacities they generally work as re- 
searchers in educational settings. School psy- 
chologists, as their nomenclature indicates, 
work in schools, and their orientation is 
educational even though their work in many 
ways resembles that of clinical psycholo- 
gists. Personnel psychologists typically work 
in government, industry, or business, and 
they are often appropriately more concerned 
with their administrative-productive-distrib- 
utive setting than they are with individuals. 

Counseling psychologists, on the 
other hand, work in a variety of settings. 
They are employed in university counseling 
centers, in secondary schools, in hospitals, 
in rehabilitation centers, in social welfare 
agencies, in industry, in business, in govern- 
ment. They work in educational, medical, 
social work, and administrative settings,— 
wherever there are people who need help 
in mobilizing their personal resources and 
in using the environment in order to make 
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better adjustments. Wherever they work, 
they share one common treatment philoso- 
phy, one common collection of methods, and 
they acquire varying situational orientations 
according to the nature of the setting in 
which they are to work with people. In this, 
perhaps, lies counseling psychology’s unique 
strength and its rapidly developing future: 
the counseling psychologist sees beyond the 
setting, whether it be medical, educational, 
social, or other, and deals with the individ- 
ual who lives and functions in a variety of 
settings. 


STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The principal professional association 
for vocational guidance in the United States 
has been the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. It has been brought out, also, 
that leadership in organizing the field of 
counseling psychology was exercised by the 
American Psychological Association’s Divi- 
sion of Counseling and Guidance, now offi- 
cially renamed the Division of Counseling 
Psychology. There is, of course, some over- 
lapping of membership in these two organi- 
zations, but there are important differences. 

We have seen that NVGA is made 
up of persons from the fields of education, 
community service, psychology, and busi- 
ness, while the Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology consists solely of psychologists. This 
means that NVGA contains many members 
whose primary affiliation is elsewhere, 
whereas APA’s Division 17 (Counseling Psy- 
chology) contains members who tend to 
think of it as their primary affiliation. It 
means that NVGA has a revolving member- 
ship, as high school counselors become prin- 
cipals and drop their guidance activities, as 
social workers move from agencies doing 
vocational counseling to other agencies with- 
out this function, as business men move 
from personnel work to some other branch 
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of management. Division 17, on the other 
hand, has a stable membership of persons 
who tend to keep up their interest in the 
field regardless of transfers or promotions. 
NVGA members may have considerable or 
little professional training in guidance, while 
Division 17 members have at least two 
years of specialized graduate preparation 
plus experience in their field. All this gives 
the Division of Counseling Psychology, with 
700 members, a homogeneity and strength 
which NVGA, with 4,000 members, does 
not and perhaps cannot have. 

There is another important reason 
why leadership in this evolving area has 
been exercised by psychology rather than 
by the heterogeneous field of guidance. This 
is the general recognition of the unity of 
the individual, the widespread emphasis on 
the guidance of persons and on the guidance 
of development, the current interest in life 
adjustment which includes vocation rather 
than merely in vocational choice and ad- 
justment. The major advances in under- 
standings, methods, and. techniques of life 
adjustment have been psychological: psy- 
chology developed the tests used in diag- 
nosis, prediction, and assessment; psychology 
systematized the study of occupations (ex- 
cept for trend studies contributed by econo- 
mists); psychology (building partly on psy- 
choanalysis) analyzed interviewing and 
counseling methods and applied this new 
understanding to life adjustment problems. 

While the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association spent a score of years in 
the sporadic but animated debate of whether 
or not to drop the adjective vocational from 
its title and statement of purpose, psycholo- 
gists interested in counseling concerning 
life adjustment problems found a focus for 
their interest in the developing divisions of 
the American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology and of the American Psychological 
Association with which it merged during 
World War II. Better prepared to study, 
understand, and assist individual develop- 
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ment and adjustment than most educators; 
closer to their scientific foundations and 
hence more versatile than most social work- 
ers; more interested in people than most ad- 
ministrators in business, industry or govern- 
ment—counseling psychologists had a 
clearer idea of what needed to be done and 
how to do it than had most others interested 
in guidance. 

In 1952 the National Vocational 
Guidance Association merged with several 
other similar associations to form the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association, 
thereby giving more adequate expression to 
the current interest in general adjustment 
while preserving the necessary special in- 
terest in occupational problems in its divi- 
sional structure, The APGA is today a strong 
and important association. But it is still 
more an interest than a professional associa- 
tion, and the contributions made by psy- 
chology to guidance were implicitly recog- 
nized in the new association by the election 
of two counseling psychologists both to its 
first and to its second slate of three officers, 
and by the inclusion of five counseling psy- 
chologists in its fifteen-member Executive 
Council of 1953-54, (This is in contrast with 
the one psychologist who was on the eleven- 
man Board of Trustees of NVGA twenty 
years earlier.) Four of APGA’s five psychol- 
ogist-council members have been officers of 
APA’s Division of Counseling Psychology, 
including two past-presidents (C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and the writer) and two past-secre- 
taries (Frank M. Fletcher and Clifford P. 
Froehlich), 

We have seen that the American Psy- 
chological Association’s Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology has set standards for the 
training of counseling psychologists, stand- 
ards which are now used by the APA’s Edu- 
cation and Training Board in accrediting 
doctoral training programs in the universi- 
ties, In addition, the Division has been 
regularly represented not only on the com- 
mittees of that Board but also on the Ameri- 


can Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology (1) (currently by Austin B. Wood 
and C. Gilbert Wrenn) which has, since 
1947, issued the Diploma in Counseling and 
Guidance to persons with the doctorate 
and five subsequent years of experience in 
counseling psychology who pass appropriate 
written, oral, and practical examinations. It 
has also been represented on the Committee 
on Ethical Standards which, in 1953, pub- 
lished the APA’s Code of Ethics (2) which 
deals, among other topics, with counseling. 

Further recognition of the impor- 
tance of this field of applied psychology in 
the United States exists in the program for 
financing the training of counseling psychol- 
ogists established in 1952 by the Veterans 
Administration. In this program substantial 
numbers of university-selected men and 
women are currently pursuing doctoral 
studies which include a paid internship in 
a veterans hospital (11). The Veterans Ad- 
ministration initiated this and a related in- 
service education program in order to fill 
more adequately its own unmet needs for 
counseling psychologists in its hospitals and 
regional offices. It did this after rewriting 
job specifications and requirements for vo- 
cational counselors to replace the latter with 
counseling psychologists as turnover or up- 
grading of incumbents and the availability 
of trained personnel makes it possible (this 
has since World War II been a shortage field, 
with only a handful of clearly qualified prac- 
titioners in 1940). 

The role of the counseling psycholo- 
gist in rehabilitation work is being studied 
by Veterans Administration psychologists 
and by other counseling psychologists inter- 
ested in the work of the federal and state 
civilian rehabilitation programs. They are 
concerned with making sure that the more 
extensive and intensive professional train- 
ing which counseling psychologists are 
bringing to the work of the vocational 
counselor finds ways of making the greatest 
possible contribution to the rehabilitation 
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process. Counseling psychologists in indus- 
try and in education have been doing this 
for some time, but now rehabilitation also 
has begun to make demands on vocational 
counseling which are appropriate to counsel- 
ing psychology and which command its at- 
tention. 

As implied in the above, the develop- 
ment of the field of counseling psychology 
has been reflected also in the programs of 
American universities. For example, in 1951- 
52 the Department of Guidance of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, made a thor- 
ough study of its programs and reorganized 
some of them while renaming others. It was 
recognized that in the Guidance Depart- 
ment the twenty-five-year-old area of spe- 
cialization locally known as Vocational 
Guidance and Occupational Adjustment had, 
for some time in fact, been offering five 
different programs: a doctoral program for 
counseling psychologists, another doctoral 
program for personnel psychologists, and 
three master’s programs for school coun- 
selors, vocational counselors in social agen- 
cies, and personnel technicians in business, 
industry, or government. This recognition 
led to a departmental reorganization. The 
doctoral programs in counseling and in per- 
sonnel psychology were so named and as- 
sociated more closely with those in clinical 
and in school psychology, all in an area 
called Psychological Services. The master’s 
program for school counselors was merged 
with that in another, nonpsychological, area 
called Student Personnel Administration. In 
many other universities a similar but not 
identical reorganizing and renaming of exist- 
ing programs has taken place during the 
past three years, with the result that a total 
of eighteen programs in counseling psy- 
chology are now accredited by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association (5). 

For a field to be of age it must have 
not only a professional organization, pro- 
fessional certification, professional training 
programs, a professional code of ethics, and 


professional employment outlets but also a 
professional journal. This the field now has, 
in the Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
founded by some twenty psychologists and 
first published early in 1954, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The field of counseling psychology 
is still evolving, and important develop- 
ments will most certainly take place during 
the next few years, especially in connection 
with rehabilitation work. Counseling psy- 
chology, already closely affiliated with clini- 
cal psychology in some universities and 
agencies but closer to educational psychol- 
ogy or to personnel psychology in others, 
may move even closer to one or all of these 
in the years to come. Already there is some 
talk of a need for a second “Boulder Con- 
ference” (13) and a second “Northwestern 
Conference” (3, 4), the Runnymedes re- 
spectively of clinical and of counseling psy- 
chology, this time as two co-ordinated con- 
ferences or one joint conference, at which 
progress in the two fields might be reviewed 
and the rapproachment desired by some 
might be effected. 

Perhaps the end result will be the 
emergence of a field of applied individual 
psychology, or consulting psychology, in 
which psychologists will be prepared to 
function as consultants to people in varying 
situations and with varying types of adjust- 
ment problems. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
true differences in the several fields will 
emerge more clearly, and both applied 
psychologists and the general public will 
develop a new recognition of and respect for 
the various applied specialties. In either 
case, the current trends in counseling psy- 
chology in the United States impress those 
of us who are involved in them as full of 
challenge, demanding the best that scien- 
tific method, professional skill, and human 
understanding can bring to bear. 
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In 1952 the Division of Counseling 
Psychology published two reports on rec- 
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ommended standards of professional educa- 
tion for counseling psychologists at the 
doctoral level (1) and, as part of this pro- 
gram, on practicum training (2). These 
followed logically the report of the Michigan 
conference on the preparation of psycho- 
logical counselors (3). A carefully stated 
definition of the specialty of counseling psy- 
chology was needed at that time, but none 
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was available. Since the two statements on 
professional training proved to be sufficient 
tasks, the earlier committee contented itself 
with a brief description of the specialty and 
postponed to a later period the task of more 
elaborate definition. This document is the 
present committee’s attempt to supply a 
more complete statement of what is coun- 
seling psychology. 

The term “counseling psychology” 
has only recently come into official and ex- 
tensive use, but in the past few years the 
adoption of the term and the recognition of 
the specialty have become widespread (4, 
7, 8, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20). The term was 
adopted by the Division in 1951 and was 
given currency in 1952, with the publica- 
tion of the two reports on professional edu- 
cation. In 1952, also, the Division changed 
its official designation from that of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance to Counseling Psychology. 
Almost simultaneously, the Veterans Admin- 
istration announced the establishment of two 
major psychological positions, bearing the 
titles “Counseling Psychologist (Voca- 
tional)” and “Counseling Psychologist (VR 
& E).” In 1954, a new professional publica- 
tion, the Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
made its appearance. In 1955, the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy adapted to these developments by 
changing the title of one of the specialty 
fields in which it issues a diploma from 
“Counseling and Guidance” to “Counseling 
Psychology.” These events have made ex- 
pedient the present attempt to provide a 
more explicit definition of counseling psy- 
chology than has been ayailable heretofore. 
More urgently the existence within the Vet- 
erans Administration of related operations 
in counseling psychology and clinical psy- 
chology, and their antecedents in university 
programs that prepare students for these 
kinds of work, make highly desirable the 
spelling out of similarities and differences 
in these two psychological specialties. Such 
a delineation of specialty areas within the 
field of psychology becomes even more 
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timely since the conference on the over- 
lapping field of school psychology has just 
made its report (6). Of course, it is ap- 
propriately the function of. the American 
Psychological Association to make official 
pronouncements regarding its specialty 
fields, but its Divisions have been expected 
to exercise initiative in the preparation of 
these statements. Any formulation such as 
that presented here should be viewed as 
part of an ongoing activity within psychol- 
ogy and its professional association, tentative 
in nature, and subject to modification as 
warranted by changes in the science of psy- 
chology and its various applications. 


HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Counseling psychology has its origins 
in three distinct movements. Two of these, 
the vocational guidance and the psycholog- 
ical measurement movements, began simul- 
taneously early in this century and merged 
some twenty years ago. The third, the em- 
phasis upon the motivational and affective 
aspects of behavior, began to merge with 
the first two a decade later. It was this 
union of emphases on vocational orientation, 
psychometrics, and personality development 
that led to the emergence of counseling 
psychology as a specialty. 

In 1909, Frank Parsons wrote of vo- 
cational guidance as a process of vocational 
orientation, individual analysis, and coun- 
seling (10). Lack of testing and interview- 
ing theories and techniques led to the neg- 
lect of the last two aspects of vocational 
guidance and to the emphasis on exploratory 
activities which characterized the work and 
writing of leaders such as Brewer (5). 

At the same time, the psychometric 
movement and the study of individual dif- 
ferences got under way, bearing fruit in 
the 1930's in programs such as the occupa- 
tional ability pattern research of the Min- 
nesota Employment Stabilization Research 
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Institute (11). Psychometric research work- 
ers joined forces with proponents of voca- 
tional orientation, and the revitalized voca- 
tional guidance movement proclaimed that 
“Vocational guidance is now possible” (9). 
Individual differences in aptitudes and in- 
terests could now be studied in relation to 
occupations, and students and clients could 
be given adequate information about occu- 
pational opportunities and requirements. 

But this enthusiasm now seems pre- 
mature. In the 1940’s, the influence of the 
psychoanalytic concepts of repression. and 
anxiety and their significances for the un- 
derstanding of behavior began to be felt. 
As those who worked with problems of per- 
sonality and emotional development com- 
municated with those who worked with 
problems of educational and vocational 
planning and adjustment, the unity of the 
task became apparent. As personality and 
learning theory became clarified and as their 
role in counseling was more widely rec- 
ognized, it became apparent that earlier con- 
cepts of counseling as restricted to the 
matching of individual abilities and interests 
with occupational requirements needed to 
be modified. At the same time, psycho- 
therapeutic methods were being modified 
and described in terms that made them 
usable in everyday counseling situations. 

Whereas psychometrics focused at- 
tention on individual differences, adapta- 
tions of psychotherapy brought out their 
meaning to the individual in the form of 
attitudes and motivation, and clarified the 
procedures for helping the individual to un- 
derstand, accept, and utilize his assets. 

An important outcome of the merger 
of the vocational orientation, psychometric, 
and personality development movements 
has been a changed concept of the func- 
tions and training of the person who does 
the counseling. He was first either a teacher 
who helped people explore the world of 
work or a psychologist who gave and in- 
terpreted tests. Then he, who might or 
might not have been a psychologist, was a 
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user of community resources, of occupational 
information, and of psychological tests. He 
has now emerged as a psychologist. He is, 
however, a psychologist who uses varying 
combinations of exploratory experiences, 
psychometric techniques, and psychothera- 
peutic interviewing to assist people to grow 
and to develop. This is the counseling psy- 
chologist. 


CURRENT STATUS 


At the present time, the specialty of 
counseling psychology is approaching a 
state of balance among emphases upon con- 
tributions to (a) the development of an in- 
dividual’s inner life through concern with 
his motivations and emotions, (b) the indi- 
vidual’s achievement of harmony with his 
environment through helping him to de- 
velop the resources that he must bring to 
this task (e.g., by assisting him to make 
effective use of appropriate community re- 
sources), and (c) the influencing of society 
to recognize individual differences and to 
encourage the fullest development of all 
persons within it. 

In connection with its attempt to 
help the individual develop a more mature 
inner life, counseling psychology draws upon 
contemporary personality and learning the- 
ories. In so doing, it employs concepts and 
tools that are also used by clinical, experi- 
mental, social, and school psychologists, 
among other specialty groups. Because it 
aims to contribute to the personal develop- 
ment of a great variety of people, counsel- 
ing psychology does not concern itself only 
with the more extreme problems presented 
by individuals who are in need of emer- 
gency treatment. In other words, counseling 
psychology does not place special emphasis 
upon the development of tools and tech- 
niques necessary for intensive psychotherapy 
with individuals whose emotional growth 
has been severely distorted or stunted. 
Counseling psychology, then, leaves to other 
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psychologists the major responsibility for 
the emergency treatment of psychological 
disasters. 

The counseling psychologist wants 
to help individuals toward overcoming ob- 
stacles to their personal growth, wherever 
these may be encountered, and toward 
achieving optimum development of their 
personal resources. Therefore, this psycho- 
logical specialist is found to be working in 
the full range of social settings, e.g., school, 
hospital, business or industry, or community 
agency. The counseling psychologist may 
help individuals in their personal develop- 
ment while they are progressing through 
school, suffering the effects of illness or 
physical disability, changing jobs, or at- 
tempting to cope with marital situations or 
problems of parent-child relationships. 

As a psychologist, the counselor has 
certain unique resources to offer the individ- 
ual for use in achieving a harmonious re- 
lationship to his environment, Tests and 
other methods of psychological evaluation 
enable the counseling psychologist to offer 
his client forecasts about the probable out- 
comes of the alternative courses of action 
open to him (11, 12, 15). Analytic: tech- 
niques developed by psychologist provide 
the counselor with the means of assessing 
the psychological demands of roles an in- 
dividual may play in various environmental 
situations (e.g, 14). While the counseling 
psychologist interests himself in many other 
kinds of information and skills that related 
disciplines have to offer the client (e.g., edu- 
cation, sociology, or religion), he does not 
claim special competencies in these areas. 

Although no distinct cleavage exists, 
we do see evidences of differences between 
clinical and counseling psychologists. One 
such difference is in the amount of emphasis 
given to the above-described function of 
increasing the individual’s resources for cop- 
ing with his environment. Counseling psy- 
chologists, like personnel psychologists, 
spend more time in attaining a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the validities of psycho- 


logical tests for predicting the outcomes of 
activities engaged in by clients during the 
normal courses of their lives (e.g., educa- 
tional achievement, occupational success, 
marital happiness, etc.). This is balanced by 
less preoccupation with the use of psycho- 
logical tests for the analysis of the individ- 
ual’s inner life and for predicting problems 
of hospital management and psychothera- 
peutic treatment.” 

The counseling psychologist does not 
view his contribution to the individual's per- 
sonal development as restricted to direct 
contact with him through psychological 
counseling. Where necessary, he is willing 
to follow the client out of the office and to 
work with other persons and groups with 
whom the client has to deal. In this way, the 
counseling psychologist shares with the so- 
cial psychologist a concern for the degree 
to which social organization adapts itself to 
the meeting of individual needs. For ex- 
ample, in the educational sphere, the coun- 
seling psychologist plays a role in shaping 
admissions procedures, curriculum develop- 
ment, and extracurricular activities, and con- 
sults with teaching faculty and other educa- 
tional personnel. In industry, he collaborates 
in training programs for supervisors, influ- 
ences selection and placement procedures, 
and consults on personnel policies. In hospi- 
tals, he stimulates the development of hos- 
pital employment opportunities for treat- 
ment purposes, collaborates with other work- 
ers (e.g., physicians, nurses, social workers, 
and occupational, physical and educational 
therapists) in the development of a total 
rehabilitation program, and works with other 
hospital and nonhospital personnel in the 
development of outside employment oppor- 
tunities. In all of this, the goal of the coun- 
seling psychologist is to further the fullest 
possible self-realization of those who con- 
stitute a particular social group, not just his 
clients or those deviant individuals who are 
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making less than a minimal adjustment in 
that social setting. 


THE FUTURE 


For counseling psychology, it is safe 
to assert that many changes are likely to 
occur over the next decade. Because dra- 
matic changes are taking place now, we 
cannot predict what the future will hold 
for the specialty. It may be, for example, 
that counseling psychologists will work 
mostly with sick people; a new kind of in- 
dustrial psychology may emerge out of the 
fusion of clinical, counseling, personnel, and 
applied experimental psychology in the in- 
dustrial setting, or, it is possible that coun- 
seling and school psychology may merge in 
‘the educational setting. Whatever the de- 
velopments, they will depend on where the 
functions performed by counseling psychol- 
ogists find their most useful outlets. 

It is our conviction that counseling 
psychology is still evolving as a specialty 
area. Although there are discernible trends 
toward commonality among the present psy- 
chological specialties, it is important to un- 
derline the remaining differences among 
them. Regardless of ultimate trends, the 
present accentuation of differences should 
permit new functions to develop. By at- 
tempts to define these specialty areas, we 
can help to ensure that the unique contri- 
butions of different kinds of functions will 
be recognized. The present organization and 
structure of the specialties, however, should 
not be regarded as permanent. 

The primary concern among all prac- 
ticing psychological specialists ought to be 
the building of a more effective applied psy- 
chology. In counseling psychology, we must 
not lose the present Opportunity to make 
our unique contribution to psychological 
science and practice because of Spurious 
pressures to merge with other groups. Nei- 
ther should we fight genuine assimilative 
trends, such as counseling psychology’s 
trend toward increased attention to per- 
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sonality development and that of clinical 
psychology toward increasing concern with 
extra-personal, environmental influences up- 
on individual and group development. We 
think it wise to make explicit our unique 
functions as counseling psychologists with- 
out resisting their fulfillment by other spe- 
cialty groups. 

The problem of convergence may be 
resolved by a simplification of the existing 
specialty structure. A broad group of func- 
tions may come to be performed under a 
new and single banner, but it is important 
to ensure that this does not take place in 
such a way that important, presently per- 
formed functions are slighted or ignored. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that what seem 
to be convergence trends among the present 
specialty areas will lead to the parallel de- 
velopment of functions rather than to com- 
plete overlap. 


SUMMARY 


At the present time, counseling psy- 
chology is a specialty within the area broadly 
designated as applied psychology. It utilizes 
concepts and tools and techniques that are 
used also by several other specialty groups, 
notably social, personnel, and clinical psy- 
chology. Although the specialty has been 
practiced for many years, its designation 
as counseling psychology has been adopted 
and generally accepted only recently. His- 
torically, it has drawn upon three distinct 
movements: (a) vocational guidance, (b) 
psychological measurement, and (c) per- 
sonality development. Currently, the spe- 
cialty of counseling psychology is approach- 
ing a balance among emphases upon con- 
tributions to (a) the development of an in- 
dividual’s inner life, (b) the individual’s 
achievement of harmony with his environ- 
ment, and (c) the influencing of society to 
recognize individual differences and to en- 
courage the fullest development of all per- 
sons within it. Although counseling psychol- 
ogy leaves to other psychologists the major 
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responsibility for treating psychological dis- 
asters, the counseling psychologist may be 
found working in the full range of social 
settings. He has unique resources, e.g., tests 
and other methods of psychological evalua- 
tion, for helping individuals to achieve har- 
monious relationships with their environ- 
ments, He is willing to work directly with 
other persons and groups with whom his 
clients must deal outside of the counseling 
office. His goal is to further the fullest pos- 
sible self-realization of those who live in a 
particular social setting. 
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counselor? It is true, as Lehner. (12) says, 
that a counselor works with an undefined 
technique which is applied to unspecified 
problems with nonpredictable outcomes? If 
anything, it would seem that this difficulty 
has been accentuated in the past few years 
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rather than decreased. In speaking at a 
workshop for rehabilitation counselors and 
social workers in June of last year, the 
author was somewhat surprised to find that 
to a man, or a woman, the social workers 
felt that their primary, indeed their only 
function, was counseling. Similarly, discus- 
sion with school psychologists reveal that 
many of them feel that most of what they 
do might be described as counseling. Clergy- 
men feel that a very major part of their 
task is counseling, and physicians are be- 
ginning to believe that they are counselors. 

There are, of course, some specifi- 
cally designed counseling programs. At the 
doctorate level, the counseling psychologist 
is probably the best known, while the pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation counselor, at 
the “two years beyond the bachelor’s” level, 
is also quite specific. On the whole, how- 
ever, the evidence would tend to indicate 
that a number of different professional work- 
ers feel that their primary function is coun- 
seling, and yet for this function they vary 
widely in their background and professional 
education. And of all these the school coun- 
selors appear to be the group which has 
the most varied background of education 
and expectation. This is understandable, 
since a person who has a “school social 
worker” degree will usually go out as a 
school social worker, while one who has a 
“school psychologist” degree will usually 
perform the duties of a school psychologist. 
The person who receives a degree in guid- 
ance and counseling, however, may be go- 
ing into any one of a variety of occupations. 
Programs at the master’s level show some 
similarity, of course, partly due to the state 
certification regulations. Thus most school 
counselor preparation programs at the mas- 
ters level have one or more courses in 
counseling, one or two in occupations, some 
psychological measurement, and a course in 
administration. Once beyond the master’s 
level, however, there is a good deal of flexi- 
bility. Not all of this is bad since a great 
and wondrous variety of people do post- 
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master’s work in guidance and counseling. 
Thus the Boston University Guidance and 
Counseling Department has present and fu- 
ture clergymen, nurses, teachers, deans of 
men and of women, heads of residence halls, 
directors of admission, directors of guid- 
ance, school and college counselors, and so 
on. 

State certification is, of course, a 
major factor affecting the education of coun- 
selors, but it is unlikely that certification will 
go beyond the master’s level in the fore- 
seeable future, although there may be a 
move in the direction of an attempt to de- 
velop levels of counseling proficiency, which 
might be given in programs which would 
represent the master’s degree as the first 
level, the advanced certificate as the second 
level, and the doctorate as the top level. 

A report by Brewster (5) indicates 
that by this year all but nine states will have 
certification regulations for school counse- 
lors, or plans for establishing such regula- 
tions. It must be admitted, however, that 
nine hours of course work as a “professional” 
preparation does look, at best, rather feeble! 
A significant development has been the 
adoption, in California, effective this year, 
of regulations which provide for a common 
core in the preparation of counselors, social 
workers, child welfare and attendance work- 
ers, psychologists, and psychometrists em- 
ployed in the public schools of the state. 
Connecticut has recently appointed a Di- 
rector of Pupil Personnel Services, and 
Mathewson, in his report on the training 
of counselors in New York State (16) em- 
phasized the need for interrelationships of 
functions among those who perform the 
counseling function. Florida is another state 
moving in the direction of a total personnel 
services concept. 

Thinking specifically of the educa- 
tion of the counselor, it would seem that we 
might look first at some of the programs of 
education, then at some of the techniques 
used in these programs, and finally at the 
counselor as a person. 
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PROGRAMS OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Although in the past few years there 
has been some progress toward agreement 
regarding the general areas which should 
be included in counselor training, as indi- 
cated in reports by Clendenen (6) and 
Wrenn (29:338), there is still much diver- 
sity in content, techniques, and organiza- 
tion of programs for the professional prep- 
aration of counselors. The arduous task that 
is being done by Frank Sievers and his as- 
sociates at the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, in attempting to compile, in much 
detail, all of the programs that are offered 
throughout the country, will do much to 
publicize the differences and similarities in 
training programs. The task of improving 
the content and the techniques of counselor 
preparation, however, is vastly complicated 
by the multiplicity of the tasks of the coun- 
selor, by our lack of understanding of the 
counseling process, by confused inter-pro- 
fessional relationships, and by problems of 
semantics. 

Mathewson. (14) has recommended 
that the professional training of the general 
guidance counselor should be preceded by 
24 hours’ of undergraduate work in psy- 
chology and sociology, that the candidate 
should have had teaching experience, and 
should meet high standards of intelligence 
and personality. On the other hand, a com- 
mittee of APGA, in 1955, reported that 
there were at least 205 colleges and univer- 
sities which had programs for the prepara- 
tion of school counselors. A multiplicity of 
courses were offered, and the “education” 
in the “program” ranges from the offering 
of one course, taught by one who has taken 
one course, to a program of several years 
of intensive study, culminating in a doc- 

_ torate degree. Miller's survey (18) in 1953 
revealed significant differences ir facilities 
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and requirements among 157 colleges and 
universities. 

Pierson’s report (19) indicated that 
many counselors and guidance directors felt 
the need for a better planned preparation in 
terms of coordination of courses, the rela- 
tive emphasis on many aspects of their 
work, and the practical application of the- | 
ory. Grant (9) points out that the tendency 
of some students to look to others rather 
than counselors for counseling assistance 
raises some questions as to the direction 
and emphases in counselor education. 

Mathewson (15) proposed a two- 
year sequence for the preparation of the 
general counselor, the content of which he 
related closely to an analysis of appropriate 
functions. Cottingham (7) has suggested a 
series of positions and broad training levels 
for college personnel workers, and has re- 
lated these levels to functions. As Wrenn 
(29) has indicated, the recommendations 
of the Division of Counseling Psychology 
of the APA should provide a basic structure 
for the evaluation of doctoral programs. 
Some of the suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee on Sub-Doctoral Education of the 
APA (7) might well be used in the formula- 
tion of sub-doctoral programs, which will 
likely continue to represent the education 
of the great majority of school counselors 
for some time to come. 


TECHNIQUES AND 
METHODS USED 


In a study of 102 colleges and uni- 
yersities made by a committee of NAGSCT 
(20) it was found that provision for super- 
vised experience was reported by only 68 
institutions. Only a few institutions could 
probably report that supervised experience 
was given for all master’s candidates, The 
part-time candidate poses a problem on 
this question, since for such a student very 
often neither the supervision nor the ex- 
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be desirable. The practical application of 
skills and understandings is a highly desir- 
able experience in the education of the 
counselor, but a carefully supervised educa- 
tive experience for every counselor who 
must be graduated to fill the now available 
positions poses an impressive problem of 
staff and facilities. 

Mathewson and Rochlin (17) have 
described techniques for the close structured 
analysis of recorded initial interviews to 
increase counselor-self-awareness and sensi- 
tivity to silent self-perception. The ques- 
tion of the effect of an observer during an 
interview was studied by Kadushin (11), 
who also described means by which the 
presence of the observer could be mini- 
mized. Anderson and Brown (3) described 
their use of tape recordings in three stages 
of supervision, emphasizing that the super- 
visor is concerned less with specific coun- 
selor responses than with the meaning and 
understanding communicated in the total- 
ity of his responses. 

Counselor trainees are generally en- 
couraged to experience personal therapy, 
but the author knows of no evidence to in- 
dicate that a group of “normally abnormal” 
counselors were any better or any worse, 
as counselors, after experiencing psycho- 
therapy. A blanket requirement for personal 
psychotherapy might be questioned, al- 
though there is little danger of this ever 
happening as far as the education of the 
average school counselor is concerned. Ty- 
ler (26) has pointed out that psychotherapy 
is not the only method to help counselors 
to develop an awareness of their own biases 
and sensitive areas. Shor (23) described a 
“recorder self-therapy” technique for use 
in counselor training to help students under- 
stand themselves. Schwebel (21) has sug- 
gested that the counselor might be helped 
to learn about his own motivation through 
small classes specifically designed for that 
purpose. Slomowitz (24) compared per- 
sonality changes and content achievement 
gains in two parallel classes, one conducted 
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in a student-centered setting whereas the 
other was conducted in a problem-oriented 
setting. Hopke (10) and Van Zelst (27) 
have reported on the development and use 
of instruments to measure attitudes and 
empathy. Wicas (28) developed an instru- 
ment with which trainees could compare 
their responses to client talk with those of 
expert counselors. 


THE COUNSELOR 


There is an increasing accumulation 
of evidence, such as that found in reports by 
Shoben (22) and other Annual Review writ- 
ers, which indicates the influence of coun- 
selor personality and attitudes on the coun- 
seling process. Daane (8) found differing 
patterns of scores on the MMPI for coun- 
selors with high and low empathy scores. 
Lifton (13) had a report of significance to 
counselors on the relationship between 
empathy and aesthetic sensitivity. Clen- 
denen (6) found that “good” trainees usu- 
ally have an A or B rating on three groups 
for the Strong for Men, most frequently 
on the Scientific, Social Welfare and Lit- 
erary. Arbuckle (4), in a study of trainees 
who had either been chosen or rejected 
by their fellows as potential counselors, 
found significant differences on scores on 
the MMPI, the Heston and the Kuder. 
Those who were accepted, when compared 
with those who were not accepted, tended 
to show more “normal” scores on several 
scales of the MMPI, a higher degree of 
confidence on the Heston, and a higher 
degree of interest in such areas as social 
service, persuasive, literary, and scientific, 
as measured by the Kuder. Snyder (25), 
in a study of the personality of clinical 
students, found that “good” students were 
more aggressive, independent, unconven- 
tional, intellectual, and social, and were 
less religious. “Poor” students tended to 
have feelings of inadequacy and neurotic 
concerns. While these “good” students were 
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not necessarily good counselors, this and 
other studies tend to indicate that the 
counselor trainers should tread carefully 
when we come forth with the usual un- 
verified comments about good and poor 
counselor personality traits. 


SUMMARY 


All this, then, would seem to point 
out that: 

1. We need more research to deter- 
mine whether or not there are specific 
counselor traits that definitely contribute in 
either a positive or a negative way to the 
total effect of the counseling process. 

2. We must become more concerned 
with the problem of the extent to which a 
counselor preparation program should be 
therapeutic or educative—does a graduate 
program in this field have counselees or 
students, or both? 

3. The two national associations 
which are apparently most concerned with 
this problem are the American School Coun- 
selors Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Guidance Supervisors and Coun- 
selor Trainers since these represent the 
individuals who do the counseling and those 
who certify and prepare them. 

4. We must work to develop two or 
more realistic levels of counseling, with the 
functions of the counselor being related to 
his preparation. The “master’s level” coun- 
selors would likely be generalists, with spe- 
cialization coming at the post-master’s level. 

5. The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association should take the lead 
in attempting to see that there is a move- 
ment toward more unity between several 
disciplines so that there is at least a com- 
mon core of preparation in the education of 
those individuals who are going to be coun- 
selors, whether they be called counselors, 
social workers, psychologists, or any other 
name. 


6. Personnel workers, counselors, 
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and psychologists should exert themselves 
to see if they cannot reduce the traditional 
lag between research and service. How can 
we put into effect what we already know, 
so that all students who are clients rather 
than just a few in a research situation, may 
undergo a more effective counseling ex- 
perience? 
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CHAPTER 2 


SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF COUNSELORS: m 


A question often raised by students, and experi- 
enced counselors as well, is; What characteristics should a person possess in 
order to be an effective counselor? As might be expected, a complete an- 
swer to the question is almost impossible to give. There is no dearth of 
general terms used to describe a counselor, but these are commonly the same 
terms used to describe any number of capable and mature individuals. 
Harder to find are statements and reports of investigations that provide in- 
formation about characteristics of counselors specific enough to identify 
them and at the same time differentiate them from other professional people. 

In regard to the selection of counselors many persons do not expect 
or even want a specific or exact description of the counselor or his char- 
acteristics. They give such reasons as these: (1) the counseling process is far 
too complex to be related to any one type of counselor personality; (2) be- 
cause counseling is based on personal and cooperative interaction between 
the client and the counselor it is not likely that any counselor would be able 
to interact in the same way with all types of clients; (3) the tremendous 
variation in client problems suggests the need for a similarly wide variation 
in the people who are going to work with them; and (4) counseling is pri- 
marily creative, not mechanical, and as such may be effectively conducted 
by widely differing but creative individuals. 

Assuming that there may be some truth in all these reasons, a solu- 
tion to the problem might be to discover some common characteristics of 
counselors while recognizing that important variations can exist in any 
configuration of traits within the individual counselor. This seems to be 
the position taken by the Committee on Professional Training, Licensing 
and Certification of the APGA. Its 1958 report (one of the selections in the 
last section of this chapter) stated that there is general agreement that coun- 
selors are persons who are: : 
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intellectually able, professionally motivated, emotionally and socially ma- 
ture, and who are able to sustain intimate interpersonal relationships en- 
tiched by their experiences. Yet, general agreement on the desirable 
configuration of these characteristics would be difficult if not impossible 
to obtain. Actually, there may be several configurations which would be 
equally desirable, 


This seems to be a promising approach toward answering the question 
of what counselors are like. Hence it may be beneficial to see these “com- 
mon characteristics” elaborated to a greater extent than found in the APGA 
statement. The Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology of the APA 
(1947) did this for the area of clinical psychology. Recognizing that differ- 
ences may exist between the functions of school counselors, of clinical psy- 
chologists, and of counseling psychologists, it should be nonetheless helpful 
to examine the committee’s list of traits as they may apply to the counselor. 
The reader should keep in mind that these traits represent qualities of the 
ideal counselor, not the average one, and as such they might serve as a 
guide with which he may compare his own characteristics: 


1. Superior intellectual ability and judgment 

2. Originality, resourcefulness, and versatility 

3. “Fresh and insatiable” curiosity; “self-learner” 

4, Interests in persons as individuals rather than as material for manipula- 
tion; a regard for the integrity of other persons 

5. Insight into one’s own personality characteristics; a sense of humor 

6. Sensitivity to the complexities of motivation 

7. Tolerance; “unarrogance” 

8. Ability to adopt a “therapeutic” attitude; ability to establish warm and 
effective relationships with others 

9. Industry; methodical work habits; ability to tolerate pressure 

10. Acceptance of responsibility 

11. Tact and cooperativeness 

12. Integrity, self-control, and stability 

13, Discriminating sense of ethical values 

14. Breadth of cultural background—an “educated” man 

15. Deep interest in psychology, especially in its clinical aspects 


The readings in Section I of this chapter stress the importance of the 
counselor’s own personality characteristics when applicants for entry into 
the field are considered. Greater attention to the importance of this selection 
process has been evident for several years. More recently, personnel admin- 
istrators, counselor educators, and committees of professional counselors 
representing professional organizations have published material emphasiz- 
ing the need for the careful selection of counselors. These statements are 
found in published articles, in editorials, and in committee reports. Two 
such reports are presented in Section II below. Others will be summarized 
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in the next few paragraphs, and additional references are given in the 
auxiliary readings for the chapter. 


The need for some type of selection process is twofold. First, profes- 
sional counselors and counselor trainers have an ethical responsibility to the 
public to provide capable and well-trained counselors, They also have an 
obligation to protect their own profession from criticism which would come 
about as the result of ineffective or unprofessional services. The second factor 
in selection has to do with applying principles of sound counseling to our 
own field. It is important to encourage certain people to consider coming 
into the area and to discourage others. It is important that a student seeking 
to become a counselor should develop an early understanding of the role 
he will be called on to.play and of the professional responsibilities he will 
be asked to assume. Careful selection of students should prevent persons 
from investing heavily of themselves in a direction which holds little prom- 
ise for their own personal happiness or professional success. 

Both arguments for selection are emphasized in the 1952 statement 
of the Division of Counseling and Guidance (now the Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology ) of the APA, “Recommended Standards for Training Coun- 
seling Psychologists at the Doctorate Level.” The statement says in part: 


In the light of the importance to the prospective student, to the 
training institution, and to society, of adequate selection procedures, it is 
important that research be done on the distinguishing attributes of those 
persons who complete their training programs and work effectively as 
counseling psychologists. This is necessary not only to enable universities 
to admit appropriate students but also to permit the student to evaluate 
himself against the demands of the profession and to choose his career 
with a greater degree of knowledge and security. 


There seems to exist rather general agreement on the need for select- 
ing prospective counselors, but how this should be done presents another 
problem. At some institutions the selection is made before admitting students 
to the program. The primary difficulty here is the determination of selection 
criteria, with an adequate degree of confidence, that are capable of predict- 
ing who the successful counselors will be. Other institutions follow a policy 
of “selective retention.” In these institutions any student who is admitted 
to the graduate school may begin the counselor-education program, but 
whether or not he will become a counselor depends on his surviving the 
academic and professional tests represented by course work and degree re- 
quirements. One major problem in such an approach is the possibility of 
allowing a student to make a considerable investment in a program before 
he discoyers he cannot meet the demands necessary for graduation. A 
second problem is the possibility that a “doubtful” candidate may complete 
the requirements, particularly at the master’s level, because evidence of his 
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performance does not accumulate soon enough to eliminate him from the 
program. 

It may well be that some combination of the “selective admission” 
approach and the “selective retention” approach has the most to offer. For 
one thing, it may soon be possible, provided the necessary research is 
forthcoming, to make sound initial predictions as to whether or not an 
applicant is the kind of person who can expect to become a competent 
counselor. With this information a student might be made sufficiently aware 
of his promise as a counselor for him to make an effective choice. On the 
other hand, the decision to admit or refuse a student may well be made by 
a committee that possesses such predictive data. In either case the selection 
process should surely be an important focus in the preliminary stages of 
counselor education so that undue personal investments are not made, and 
also so that the public can receive competent counseling services. 

What, then, are some of the qualities upon which these approaches 
to selection might be based? The APA committee report cited above men- 
tions that the goal of selection is “the selection of students who are intellec- 
tually able, professionally motivated, emotionally and socially mature, and 
curious about the unknown in the field of psychology. . . .” Kelley and Fiske 
(1951) have supplied other possibilities based on a study of counseling in- 
terns in the Veterans Administration which are summarized in the Cottle 
article. Still other potential areas of selection are found in the 1954 report of 
the Professional Standards Committee of the American College Personnel 
Association, An abridged version of their recommendations for the selection 
and admission of students to graduate training courses in student personnel 
work (not counseling, specifically) is presented below: 


1. Applicants should demonstrate superior general academic proficiency. 

2. They should give evidence of knowledge and appreciation of fields of 
learning other than their own major areas. 

3. They should demonstrate an interest in the field of counseling. 

4, They should present evidence of emotional stability and personality 

adjustment. 

5. They should give evidence of possessing in reasonably adequate propor- 

tions the following: 


social sensitivity 

leadership ability 

ability to work in harmony with others 
warmth in interpersonal relationships 

a sense of humor 

acceptable personal appearance 

a sense of professional loyalty and ethics 
self-respect 


integrity 
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6. They should have experience in teaching or in other personnel work. 

7. Selection should be based on the configuration of these areas, since inade- 
quacies in one area may be more than compensated by strength in an- 
other. 


With this general outline in mind, the readings in Section II may be 
even more meaningful, It must be emphasized that no solution to the prob- 
lem of selection has been reached. To the contrary, both articles presented 
will illustrate clearly how elementary our knowledge is and how much more 
effort is needed in order to increase the effectiveness of training programs and 
to reduce the anxiety and doubt in those students who remain uncertain 
about the suitability of persisting in their efforts to complete counselor re- 
quirements, 


The next area considered is training. The training of counselors is a 
complex and difficult process. At the present time there is no agreement 
among counselors themselves, nor among counselor trainers or various 
“schools” of counseling, on the aspects of counseling which are of essential 
importance to the success of the counseling process. Neither is there agree- 
ment on how counseling can best be taught. Obviously, then, the problem 
of incorporating the counselor-training process into a sequence of academic 
courses and practical experiences presents great difficulty. 

Consider for a moment the often-heard statement that counseling is 
an art as well as a science. If true, their education must certainly prepare 
counselors for a dual role, difficult as the preparation for each will be. In 
addition, the methods of preparing counselors for each role may well be 
quite diverse, It is even possible that traditional graduate programs may 
not make such a development possible. The reading by Hobbs in Section I 
presents one person’s opinion on the incompatibility of traditional graduate 
education and counselor training and suggests some rather extreme changes 
in the philosophy of graduate education in order to develop counselors who 
can fulfill the obligations of their positions. 

The science and art question in training, though a problem of con- 
cern, is too general to lend itself to an examination of specific difficulties in 
counselor training. Two major problems seem to be involved. First, although 
a student in training can be required to learn many of the necessary facts 
and principles of personality, learning, sociology, statistics, test develop- 
ment and use, counseling, labor market analysis, career development, and 
so on, how can he be taught the attitudes that are essential in counseling? 
Facts and ideas can be taught, but can the same be done with values and at- 
titudes? There are those who say that the only things we can treat in counselor 
training are those things we can identify and objectively consider. Such 
persons would probably emphasize tools and techniques in training and the 
necessity of the counselor's saying the right thing to the client at the proper 
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time. Others take the position that it is possible to emphasize the develop- 
ment of values and attitudes in the student and attempt to do so with a 
broader, more general approach to training. To these people what the coun- 
selor says to the client may not be as critical as whether the counselor under- 
stands what the nature and outlook of the client may be, and his own inten- 
tions and attitudes in counseling with the client. In such a program more em- 
phasis would be given to philosophical and theoretical implications of 
counseling with perhaps less to specific methods and techniques. 

Feder (1961) provides an approach to the problem which seems to 
incorporate some aspects of both positions: 


There is real danger that we may lose sight of the counselor as a 
professional person practicing what is essentially a science-based art. 
Focus on training and techniques leads to a conception of the counselor 
as a technician, with a primary concern for the adequacy of his techniques. 
In contrast with this conception, the emphasis on sound psychological 
and educational preparation envisages the counselor as a professional per- 
son who will be capable of developing techniques out of a scientifically 
derived understanding of human behavior and personality dynamics. 

Without belittling the value of a sound technical approach, we are 
assuming a perception of the counselor as an artist which places primary 
emphasis on his creative ability—in this instance, his creativity in inter- 
personal relationships. This creativity is expressed in the ability of the 
counselor to assist the student in structuring his own self-perception and 
his environment to assure the greatest possible flowering of the individual 
personality. A corollary of this assumption is that, given proper and ade- 
quate grounding in the essential disciplines of counseling, the counselor will 
develop techniques and technical skills expressive of his unique personality. 
He will be flexible enough to adapt his practices to the needs of his client 
and of the situation. An implication of this perception of the counselor is 
that in the process of preparation he will be provided not only with the 
background for understanding his work, but also with the very important 
courses and experiences that will lead to self-understanding. The kind of 
creativity described here evolves from the total experiential background 
of the counselor as a total personality and includes but goes far beyond 
his narrower focus as a professional. 


A second variation on the art-science theme is that it is far easier to 
teach graduate students what counseling is than it is to teach them how 
actually to counsel. Counselors can be highly knowledgeable and conver- 
sational about theory and techniques of counseling and still be quite in- 
effective counselors themselves. In other words, it is one thing to know what 
counseling is and what counselors should do but quite another to be able 
actually to do it. 

To contend with these difficulties in training, it is rapidly becoming 
standard practice to require a period of supervised practice in counseling 
as part of counselor training. In this way the student can try to bring his 
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academic learnings into the dynamic interaction between himself and an- 
other person through the actual experience of counseling with a client. Here, 
too, he can examine his own counseling under the sympathetic supervision 
of an effective and experienced counselor. In this way theory and practice 
become more meaningful. 


Still another problem area in counselor training has to do with the 


question of broad counselor training versus specialization in preparation. 
The 1952 statement of the APA Committee on Counselor Training presents 
an important view on this question: 


The counseling psychologist assists clients who have many types of 
problems, for example, emotional, vocational, marital, language, and study 
methods. Counseling agencies differ in the manner in which they handle 
all types of problems: some have general counselors who handle all 
types of problems, others refer clients to counselors specializing in par- 
ticular areas. The counseling psychologist should have had some expe- 
rience in all of these areas, in order to handle such problems or in order 
to work effectively with other counselors. It is recognized, on the other 
hand, that individuals in training and even training institutions may wish 
to give particular emphasis to certain of these problem areas in their 
training programs. The opportunity for training institutions to try out new 
areas and emphases is one important means of furthering the most effective 
evolution of the counseling process. While the training program should 
insure a broad knowledge of both psychology generally and of the various 
counseling specialities, it should not be rigidly prescribed. Opportunity 
needs to be given for individual specialization and institutional experi- 
mentation. 

An effective doctoral training program can be postulated only if one 
assumes that training is a process continuing throughout the counselor's 
professional career, and that the predoctoral program provides a base for 
the more specialized training that must follow. A counselor begins training 
in specialized areas of counseling in line with his interests and aptitudes 
during his graduate study but in the main his graduate work in counseling 
is of a general rather than a specialized nature. At the completion of the 
doctorate a counselor's training is far from complete and thus the expan- + 
sion of postdoctoral training becomes increasingly important. 

This inevitable incompleteness of the doctoral training program has 
other implications. One is that the training program which attempts to 
turn out individuals capable of being all things to all people is doomed 
to failure. The emphasis on breadth, while important, must be kept within 
limits consonant with the student’s ability to gain competence in various 
areas of counseling practice. Beyond this it seems likely that the persons 
most likely to function usefully will be those who best know their profes- 
sional and personal strengths and weaknesses. It will be these who 
are motivated to capitalize on further training opportunities. Each de- 
partment should therefore give explicit attention to the student’s personal 
development throughout his training period. This should not only help him 
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to live with himself in full knowledge of his limitations and with a genuine 
and reasonable desire to overcome them, but it should also facilitate 
opitimal learning during the doctoral training period. 


Emphasized in this statement is the need for the student to understand 
himself and his relation to the goals and meanings of counseling. This relates 
to a previous point: that perhaps the attitudes and values of the counselor 
are of such crucial importance that they must have a prominent place in the 
training experience. A similar position is expressed in the article by Hobbs 
in Section I and is re-emphasized by Arbuckle (1960) in “Counseling: Phi- 
losophy or Science.” The general implication of his paper is conveyed in the 
final paragraph: 


The actual counseling, of course, is simply a reflection of the 
counselor himself, and the general low level of counselor competence is, 
I fear, due not so much to the lack of training, as it is to the lack of 
education. In fact, it might well be that a real education has an inhibiting 
effect on one’s training. We train technicians who ask the empirical ques- 
tion “how,” but only the educated man can ask the more philosophic ques- 
tion “why.” If counseling is concerned with human dignity, and freedom, 
and integrity, then surely the “why” of our counseling takes precedence 
over the “how.” We need more counselors, possibly, who know how to do 
things, but we need in vastly greater numbers those who know why they 
do what they do. When this happens we may have hope that counselors, 
as individuals who have found for themselves that wonderful deep sense 
of their own worth and dignity and integrity, will then be able to help 
children to slowly gather this strength in themselves. Then they too 
can stand, alone, if need be, unshatterable and unafraid. These are the 
people we need desperately in our present-day society, where individual 
acquiescence to the group is considered to be democracy, and where in- 
dividualism would almost seem to be akin to treason. 


These statements make it clear that counselor training must be broad 
enough to provide firm foundations in philosophy and theory, and specific 
enough to guarantee a high degree of expertness in the tools and techniques 
of counseling. To develop a training program which makes this possible is 
difficult indeed. Committees of both the APA and the APGA seem to agree 
that the following broad areas of knowledge are necessary for the training 
of counselors, particularly at the more advanced levels: 


1. Personality organization and development. The understanding of 
personality theories, developmental patterns of behavior, psychological char- 
acteristics of deviant personalities, and the cultural determinants. of per- 
sonality. 

2. Knowledge of social environment. Problems of social structure, 
cultural conditions, subgroup heterogeneity, employment, health, social and 
marital needs, and socioeconomic and occupational trends, 
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3. Appraisal of the individual. Knowledge of and skill with psycho- 
logical tests, test theory, use and interpretation of objective and projective 
techniques, use of interviews, autobiographies, questionnaires, rating scales, 
and so on. 

4, Counseling. Theories and concepts of individual counseling, and 
group techniques, principles of student activity programs and mental hy- 
giene lectures, advantages and limitations of all methods. 

5. Professional orientation. Sensitivity to social and professional re- 
sponsibilities, ethics of counseling, administrative problems, organizational 
structure, and so on. 

6. Practicum. Experience in counseling, supervision, knowledge of 
staff and client relationships, and so on. This may also include an intern- 
ship in a counseling agency. 

7. Research. Ability to review and use research, experience in doing 
research, and so on. 


Throughout the sections in this chapter the position is taken that both 
counselors and counselor trainers should try to understand themselves more 
thoroughly in relation to the concepts and ideas involved in both selection 
and training. Such an approach may contribute to the individual counselor’s 
acceptance and knowledge of himself and lead to an examination of the 
reasons behind his selection of counseling as a career. It may also make some 
preliminary contribution to the development of a personal philosophy of 
counseling as well as an attitude and technique of counseling consistent with 
the individual's own personal traits and beliefs. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNSELORS 


The readings in this section have been chosen to 
illustrate both the attempt to discover common characteristics of counselors 
and the attempt to integrate such commonalities into a description of a com- 
fortable, creative, and effective counselor. The first article, by Cottle, con- 
tains a review of the literature on the personal characteristics of counselors. 
Several surveys and investigations are discussed and their findings sum- 
marized. Although some interesting and plausible information is to be 
. found in each of the studies reviewed, the author emphasizes that most at- 
tempts to investigate the problem have been sporadic and unrelated. In the 
review, however, one can see an underlying consistency in the characteris- 
tics that the studies find in counselors. 

The author of the second selection has chosen an unusual title— 
“The Counselor Is a Woman’—but goes on to clarify very convincingly its 
significance. Farson proposes that it is the qualities of the woman in our cul- 
ture which are most suitable to the development and maintenance of the 
positive and effective relationships so essential to counseling success. He 
contrasts these traits with the cultural image of the male in American so- 
ciety—bold, ruthless, clever, aggressive, and independent, traits that do not 
lend themselves to the establishment of productive counseling relationships. 
The point is further developed that it takes considerable masculinity to dem- 
onstrate comfortably these culturally defined feminine characteristics and 
qualities in a counseling relationship. 

The final reading exemplifies a position stressing the need for broad, 
creative qualities in counselors. Hobbs’ “The Compleat Counselor” is a 
reflection on counselors and counseling which presents the counselor as ful- 
filling many roles and hence needing an extensive and varied background of 
experience and preparation. The paper takes a fresh look at the nature of the 
counselor's responsibilities, and although many readers may not agree with 
Hobbs’ views, there are several rather profound and exciting speculations 
to examine, In the last portion of the paper the author remarks briefly on the 
selection and training of counselors, and as a variation on the traditional 
practices in graduate study, offers some ideas which may have widespread 
appeal, particularly to graduate students, 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNSELORS: I 


eresse as o e William C. Cottle 


Any attempt at identification of per- 
sonal characteristics of counselors needs to 
consider those characteristics which are es- 
sential for effective service at each level of 
counseling and in each kind of counseling. 
Such an attempt needs to consider also the 
most effective means of appraising these 
characteristics. This involves a survey of 
the literature to determine what has been 
accomplished and planning further research 
so that it can supplement present research 
in an integrated fashion. 

It seems necessary to identify clearly 
each area and level of counseling because 
it is not apparent whether the characteristics 
of counselors in each area and at each level 
within an area are the same or different. 
That is, it is not clear whether the same 
characteristics are required for each suc- 
cessful counselor in educational institutions 
whether in elementary schools, secondary 
school, or in college counseling bureaus. 
An investigation of differences which may 
exist in successful counselors in different 
areas and levels of counseling would in- 
clude academic aptitude as well as other 
personal characteristics. Wrenn (16) has at- 
tacked this problem in his report on the use 
of the Miller Analogies Test, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and 
the Guilford Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey with a sample of 30 graduate level 
counselor trainees. 

Another approach would be to col- 
lect objective evidence in the form of pro- 
files of mean scores and also arrays of items 
which differentiate counselors on standard- 
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ized tests in the same way that the different 
kinds of psychologists have been differenti- 
ated on interest inventories such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. With this 
objective in mind the writer has undertaken 
a study using the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the Guilford 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey with 
counselors in college counseling bureaus, 
Results of this study will be reported later. 
However, some larger plan is needed for a 
comprehensive, nation-wide study of coun- 
seling services in all areas of educational 
and non-educational personnel work. 

This present survey of the literature 
has indicated that considerable unintegrated 
work has been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of identifying characteristics of coun- 
selors. Research with the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank has initiated the collection of objec- 
tive evidence of the interests of counselors. 
Additional means of evaluating other coun- 
seling characteristics by using standardized 
tests need to be developed. 

Let us tum now to some of the at- 
tempts to identify and appraise the personal 
characteristics of counselors. The most com- 
plete and comprehensive summary of earlier 
work, other than that reported in current 
periodical literature, is to be found in Jones’ 
excellent summary (10). In this he cites in- 
dividual studies as well as those conducted 
by various personnel organizations. 

One of these is a doctoral study at 
New York University by R. J. Bailey (2) 
which lists as characteristics of counselors: 
sympathetic understanding of youth, emo- 
tional stability, approachability, broad scope 
of knowledge and interests, good judgment, 
and common sense, Another study at the 
University of Pennsylvania by Rachel D. 
Cox (5) attempts to approach this problem 


of the evaluation of the counselor at the 
secondary school level by a case study tech- 
nique. Cox identifies 24 characteristics most 
of which are identified in other studies, al- 
though in varying combinations. 

A summary of these characteristics 
listed by Cox are: (1) fairness, (2) sincer- 
ity, (3) “personality,” (4) good character 
and wholesome philosophy, (5) common 
sense, (6) health, (7) emotional stability, 
(8) approachability, (9) ability to get along 
with people, (10) sympathetic understand- 
ing of youth, (11) interest in people, (12) 
understanding people different from self, 
(13) flexibility and adaptability, (14) in- 
telligence and mental alertness, (15) social 
culture; (16) broad knowledge and inter- 
ests, (17) leadership, (18) awareness of 
one’s own limitations, (19) professional at- 
titude, (20) sense of mission, (21) interest 
in guidance and personnel work, (22) un- 
derstanding of classroom conditions, (23) 
understanding of working conditions, and 
(24) understanding of social and economic 
conditions. It is obvious from this list that 
several of these, particularly the last three, 
are more matters of knowledge than per- 
sonal characteristics and that a number of 
them are quite ambiguous and open to mis- 
interpretations. 

This writer would agree with Jones 
(10) in his statement that “many of these 
(attempts) are very suggestive and helpful 
but nearly all are, as a whole, very unsatis- 
factory. Among the reasons for this are: 
1. The lists represent merely the opinions 
of the people who make them. . . . 2. They 
do not distinguish between the counselor 
and other members of the school personnel. 
. . . 3. The traits of successful counselors 
vary so much that it is difficult to select one 
list that is satisfactory. . . . 4. It is the in- 
terrelations or pattern of characteristics that 
is important.” 

Other studies dealing with these 
traits included a study conducted at North- 
western University in 1948 by Palmer 
Graver as reported in Hamrin and Paulson 
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(9). This study had counselors list the traits 
necessary for counseling in order of fre- 
quency. The following traits were derived: 
understanding, sympathetic attitude, friend- 
liness, sense of humor, stability, patience, 
objectivity, sincerity, tact, fairness, toler- 
ance, neatness, calmness, broadmindedness, 
kindliness, pleasantness, social intelligence 
and poise. In discussing the employee- 
counselor, Graves (8) has listed personality 
traits necessary as: integrity, vitality, judg- 
ment, health, industriousness, high personal» 
standards, adaptability, training, and ex- 
perience. A survey of 46 employers by Yar- 
borough (17) produced a list of qualities of 
personnel workers which include general 
education, special training and skills, and 
specific personality qualities. Bowler and 
Dawson (3) list as qualifications of the in- 
dustrial counselor: objectivity, respect for 
the individual, self-understanding, mature 
judgment, ability to listen and keep con- 
fidences, resourcefulness and reliability, 
sense of humor, constructive criticism and 
personal integrity. 


A RECENT 
DESCRIPTION 


One of the most recent descriptions 
of characteristics of counselors is that found 
in the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation publication on Counselor Prepa- 
ration (15). This publication states that in 
general characteristics of counselors include 
a deep interest in people, patience with 
them, sensitiveness to the attitudes and re- 
actions of others, emotional stability and 
objectivity, a capacity for being trusted by 
others, and a respect for facts. While it is 
pointed out that the appraisal of these char- 
acteristics is extremely difficult it does sug- 
gest qualities which may be appraised. 
These include scholastic aptitude required 
for graduate work, interest typical of per- 
sons successful in working with others as 
expressed in terms of inventories or stated 
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preferences, and the emotional maturity or 
adjustment indicated by experience records, 
interviews, tests, and ratings. 

These studies have also been supple- 
mented by the work of such organizations 
as the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation Committee of 1941, by the report 
on counselor training of NVGA (15), as well 
as committees of the National Association of 
Deans of Women and the National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors. Most of these 

* studies, however, are concerned with sub- 
jective judgment and little attempt has been 
made to secure objectivity in the listing of 
personality characteristics of counselors. 
Some of the other studies listed below will 
deal specifically with the use of standard- 
ized inventories as a more objective ap- 
proach to identification of the characteristics 
of counselors, 

As reported in Hamrin and Paulson 
(9) a doctoral study by Brown (4) at 
Northwestern University in 1946 investi- 
gated 42 counselors using the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank to do this. Nineteen of 
these counselors were males and 23 were 
females, Both groups showed a high inter- 
est in occupations dealing with people as 
individuals and as members of groups and 
indicated a secondary pattern in business. 

Another and more detailed study 
using the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
to identify the vocational interests of psy- 
chologists is a study by Kriedt (14). Kriedt 
administered the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank to 1,048 male psychologists selected 
from the 1948 APA directory, 115 of whom 
were classified as guidance psychologists, 
Kriedt found that the rank order corre- 
lation between profiles for all 1948 psy- 
chologists versus the guidance psychologists 
was 0.77 on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. He found also that guidance psy- 

i chologists deviate in a social service direc- 
tion and that they have a low “A” mean 
Score on the 1948 psychologist’s key. He 
found that all subgroups among these psy- 
chologists which included. industrial, guid- 


ance, clinical, and experimental psycholo- 
gists had higher scores on the 1948 general 
key for psychologists than on the 1938 key 
constructed by Strong himself. The in- 
dustrial and guidance psychologists show 
the greatest increase in score, but the 1948 
group as a whole seem to have more the 
interests of applied psychology and the 
1938 group those of the laboratory scientist. 

The guidance psychologist seems to 
have a stronger preference than others for 
interviewing, service to others, personnel 
work, and writing. There is a positive corre- 
lation between guidance and industrial psy- 
chologist’s keys indicating that they tend to 
differ from non-guidance psychologists in 
the same way as the industrial psychologist 
differs from non-industrial psychologists. 
The correlation of the guidance psycholo- 
gist key with those in the other fields based 
on a mixed sample of 216 psychologists was: 


psychologist key 0.32 = 0.08 
clinical key 0.28 = 0.09 
experimental key —0.82 = 0.03 
industrial key 0.54 = 0.07 


This study seems to indicate that while 
there is considerable similarity among the 
different types of psychologists, psycholo- 
gists engaged in counseling and guidance 
can be differentiated in terms of their scores 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
Another study which seems to indi- 
cate the same type of thing is that of Kelly 
and Fiske (12) dealing with the prediction 
of performance in clinical psychology. Al- 
though this study is not directly related to 
counseling, it does illustrate in general the 
way in which a study could be conducted 
to give the kind of information for describ- 
ing the characteristics of counselors. It may 
indicate in general some of the character- 
istics which can be anticipated in such an 
investigation. These writers found a high 
degree of similarity between clinical and 
non-clinical psychology trainees on tests of 
scholastic aptitude such as the Miller Analo- 
gies Test and the Primary Mental Abilities 
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Test. The range on the Miller Analogies 
Test was from the fiftieth percentile to the 
eighty-third percentile. Clinicians were 
higher in the Primary Mental Abilities Test 
on numbers and were lower on spatial rela- 
tions. This was a significant difference from 
other psychology trainees. The only signifi- 
cant difference on the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values between clinicians and other psy- 
chologists was in favor of the clinical group 
(higher) on the social values part of this 
test, 


TRAITS OF CLINICAL 
TRAINEES 


Describing the scores of the clinical 
psychology trainees on the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory, Kelly and 
Fiske state that this is a “group which de- 
viates from the normative population on be- 
ing less hypochondriacal, slightly more sub- 
ject to depression, considerably more 
hysterical, extremely feminine, much less 
psychasthenic and less schizoid. But we 
must also add—a group far more able and 
inclined to put its best foot forward as 
indicated by the extremely high K scores.” 

In further describing the personality 
traits of these clinical psychology trainees 
Kelly and Fiske continue “on the basis of 
the Guilford-Martin scores, we may say that 
(they) . . . are much more socially extra- 
verted, much freer from depressive and cy- 
cloid tendencies, slightly more compulsive, 
much less physically active, more ascendant 
and more masculine. They are much less 
subject to inferiority feelings, admit far 
fewer nervous habits, and are more objec- 
tive, agreeable, and cooperative.” 

In a previous article in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist (13) they state that inter- 
university groups differ more than clinical 
versus non-clinical trainees. They state that 
the Veterans Administration Clinical Psy- 
chologist scale on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank regularly yields a high corre- 


lation with more criterion measures and 
compared favorably with the best predic- 
tions based on assessment rating. Scores on 
this scale predicted as well as any clinical 
judgments made of the entire program. 
A clinical scale to discriminate between 
promising and unpromising applicants con- 
structed with interest and attitude items is 
suggested. They continue to say “. . . more 
attention may well be given to the role of 
motivation. Perhaps at the level of grad- 
uate training, we need establish only a 
minimum of cutting score on tests of in- 
tellectual aptitude; beyond that point, the 
strength of motivation and the absence of 
conflicting drives may be the determining 
factor in success in professional training, 
and even in the conduct of professional 
duties.” On the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank Kelly and Fiske (12) state that the 
clinical group scored a B+ or higher on 
personnel manager, lawyer, Group I, V, 
and X, an A on occupational level, and a 
B+ on masculinity-femininity. (The mean- 
ing of the last two scores is not clear, be- 
cause these are usually expressed as stand- 
ard scores or percentiles.) The clinical group 
was higher on Group V and IX and the 
non-clinical groups were higher on Group I 
and II. They claim that this shows that 
the clinical group is much more interested 
in activities dealing with contact with peo- 
ple. Thus while it may contain flaws, it is 
seen that this study may hold some clues 
to a method of approach for describing the 
characteristics of counselors not only at 
the doctorate level, but at all levels of 
training. 

Another study which gives some in- 
dication of the characteristics of nurse coun- 
selors is that by Kaback (11). She made a 
study of 34 nurse counselors enrolled in 
summer workshop in counseling at Co- 
lumbia University and at the University of 
Colorado. The average age of these coun- 
selors was 42.5 years, while the range of 
age was from 56.5 to 25.5. Most of these 
people had their bachelor’s degree and 
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one-fourth of them had a master’s degree. 
In describing their academic ability Kaback 
states that on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability (20 Minute Form) 
the mean raw score was 60 (an IQ of 113). 
On the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (ACE) the mean 
total raw score was 126 which is a score at 
the 78th percentile for national college 
women. On the Kuder Preference Record 
Form BB these nurse counselors score high 
on artistic, literary, and social service and 
low on mechanical, persuasive, clerical 
scores. On the Bennett and Frey Test of 
Mechanical Comprehension, Form W1, 
their mean score is at the 92nd percentile 
while their score on the MacQuarrie Test 
of Mechanical Ability was average. Scores 
on the Bernreuter indicate an average score 
on emotional stability and scores in the 
direction of self sufficiency, extroversion, 
and dominance. 


VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 
COUNSELORS 


Kuder scores on vocational rehabil- 
itation counselors are given by DiMichael 
(6) where they are described as having high 
scores on persuasive, literary, and social 
service with low scores on mechanical, com- 
putational, scientific, artistic, clerical. An 
attempt to develop Kuder patterns for psy- 
chologists in the same way that Kriedt de- 
veloped scores on the Strong for psycholo- 
gists has been made by Baas (1). He found 
that all psychologists (N = 111) scored low 
on mechanical, persuasive, and clerical 
scales of the Kuder and scored high on 
scientific, literary, computational, and social 
service scales in that order. The consulting 
and guidance psychologist (N = 26) scored 
low on mechanical, persuasive, artistic, and 
clerical while scoring high on computa- 
tional, scientific, literary, and social service. 
The industrial psychologist (N = 25) 


scored low on mechanical and persuasive 
and high on computational, scientific, and 
literary. It is to be noted here that the 
chief difference between these two groups 
is the difference found on the social service 
scale. Baas goes on to say “for the entire 
professional sample the scientific and liter- 
ary scores were above the 75th percentile 
of Kuder’s norms for adult men.” He also 
found that low interest areas for profes- 
sional psychologists are reflected in the 
mean scores for the mechanical, persuasive, 
and clerical scales. His findings suggest 
that professional experience may contribute 
to preference scores, although Strong’s work 
on age changes in interest would not sup- 
port such findings. The chief criticism of 
this study is that the samples are small and 
are based on Purdue University students 
only. 

Wrenn’s study (16) mentioned 
above reports the following test results with 
a sample of 30 graduate counselor trainees: 
(1) a median raw score on the Miller Anal- 
ogies, Form G, in the middle seventies; 
(2) highest on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values on the Theoretical and Re- 
ligious scales, with men lowest on Aesthetic 
and women on the Economic scale; (3) 
median scores above the 75th percentile 
for men and 90th percentile for women on 
Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
scales for Restraint, Emotional Stability, 
Friendliness, Objectivity, and Personal Re- 
lations, with medians on other scales rang- 
ing from the 70th to the 30th percentile; 
(4) although the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory profiles had not yet 
been analyzed, the most striking observa- 
tion was infrequency of elevation for Hs, D, 
or Si. The proportion of males and females 
in the sample is not reported and no indi- 
cation is given whether they all completed 
graduate work successfully or were con- 
sidered successful counselors. 

Another study of personnel and 
Guidance workers using the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record Vocational and the Allport- 
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Vernon Study of Values is being conducted 
by Jamies Nelson at the University of Den- 
ver. Results of this study are not recorded 
as yet but will supplement the work listed 
above. ; 

In the light of the above data it 
seems obvious that most of the attempts to 
evaluate the personal characteristics of 
counselors are sporadic and unrelated. Many 
of the reports are based on subjective-judg- 
ment of a questionable nature. The pro- 
files of the various kinds and levels of coun- 
selors vary considerably on standardized 
tests, primarily on inventories of interest and 
attitudes, Interest inventories and struc- 
tured personality inventories seem to offer 
a premising area of investigation in the 
identification of characteristics of coun- 
selors in various areas and at various levels 
within each area. Additional information 
about the scholastic aptitude of counselors 
seems needed. 
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THE COUNSELOR IS A WOMAN 


MERIDIE ...Richard E. Farson 


As the profession of counseling be- 
gins to get over most of its growing pains, 
the counselors themselves become more 
and more free to consider the deeper issues 
involved in creating a safe counseling at- 
mosphere and in developing positive rela- 
tionships. In one sense “we have lived 
through, or “worked through,” some of the 
initially troublesome issues, Questions of 
“technique” have largely been replaced by 
three main concerns: a concern for the limits 
of the counselor's feelings of personal safety 
in a counseling session; a concern for an 
understanding of the basic dimensions of a 
therapeutic relationship; a concern for the 
place and value of counseling in a variety 
of new areas. 


CULTURAL DEMANDS 
ON MEN AND WOMEN 


To say that men and women are dif- 
ferent comes as news to no one—and cer- 
tain of these differences we all appreciate. 
But the differences in cultural expectations 
of us as men and women all of us do not 
appreciate. These expectations are often un- 
pleasant because they do not always match 
our basic feelings and needs, but are im- 
posed on us from the outside. For example, 
the problems which a woman faces as she 
embarks on a career in business largely cen- 
ter around living down all the expectations 
which society has for her with regard to 
the kind of behavior it is legitimate for a 
woman to exhibit. In our culture it is quite 
legitimate for a woman to soil her hands 
gardening or changing dirty diapers, but 
it is very definitely not legitimate for her 
to soil her hands operating a rivet gun or 
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a printing press. A woman can bargain in 
a department store, but not in labor-man- 
agement negotiations. She can compete for 
a man, but not for a job. These demands 
on her to be “feminine” are not necessarily 
grounded in fact, nor are her abilities and 
feelings and personal goals taken into con- 
sideration. But nevertheless the role ex- 
pectancies for the female in our society 
are rigid and powerful and it is most diffi- 
cult for a woman to operate in defiance of 
these demands. 

The female, of course, is not the 
only sex dominated by role expectancies. 
The male, too, has severe limits on his be- 
havior which are imposed by the culture. 
For example, it is quite acceptable for a 
man to be an airline pilot, but not to be 
an airline steward. Whereas it is appro- 
priate for a man to want to become a doc- 
tor, there are many problems encountered 
when a man wants to become a nurse. So- 
ciety does not look with favor on the hus- 
band keeping house while the wife brings 
home the wages. Here again individual 
desires and abilities are not considered in 
formulating the social role. 

These social role demands are oper- 
ating all the time and are so potent that 
they force themselves into our self concepts, 
which, of course, means that we come to 
behave unconsciously in terms of these de- 
mands. 


FEMININE QUALITIES 
IN COUNSELING 


What is the implication of this for 
a professional counselor? In counseling, 
more than in any other human enterprise, 
there must be the kind of atmosphere cre- 
ated in which the broadest possible range 
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of behavior is acceptable. The counselor 

* must be flexible and unencumbered to a 
point where the client can feel safe to ex- 
press himself completely. The counselor 
must be free enough and secure enough to 
be able to witness, understand, and reflect 
all kinds of behavior. Do these restricting 
social roles, then, cease to operate in the 
counseling session? Probably not. In coun- 
seling as in all other situations our effec- 
tiveness is limited by the degree to which 
we have incorporated these roles into our 
concepts of ourselves. 

By and large, in our American ‘so- 
ciety, the male is expected to be clever, 
tough, strong, courageous, independent, 
more concerned with things than with peo- 
ple, whereas the female should be tender, 
gentle, loving, dependent, receptive, pas- 
‘sive, more concerned with family and inter- 
personal relationships than with things. If 
-we were to say which of these roles best 
matches the kind of behavior it is most 
important to embody as a counselor, we 
would no doubt agree that the female role 
comes closer. In this sense the counselor is 
a woman. 

We are coming to find that our own 
expression of these culturally “feminine” at- 
titudes, and dealing with culturally “fem- 
inine” behavior that is demonstrated by 
our clients are the most threatening and 
the most difficult of all factors in develop- 
ing a therapeutic relationship. Here our 
clinical experience takes on an interesting 
dimension, As the experienced counselor 
becomes more competent’ in dealing with 
hostility and negative attitudes, he dis- 
covers that these are far less threatening 
and far less important abilities than the 
ability to accept and express love and deeply 
positive- feelings. As he becomes more able 
to accept perversity and aberrant behavior, 
hé realizes that some of the most intensely 
threatening experiences are ones in which 
the behavior exhibited is very normal and 
natural, The threat exists because our abil- 
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ity to accept such behavior is so severely 
limited by our cultural roles. 

Here are some examples of this lim- 
itation for you to check against your own ex- 
perience. It seems easier for me to accept a 
client who says “I hate you” than a client 
who says “I love you.” It seems easier for 
me to accept a client who says “I would 
like to squeeze my mother’s head until it 
pops like a grape!” than a client who says 
“I need you to love me and care for me.” 
It is far easier for me to introduce my feel- 
ings of resentment for a client than to tell 
of my love for a client. 


To turn away for a moment from 
the problems encountered in intensive psy- 
chotherapy, let us think about the implica- 
tions of this for interpersonal relations in 
business and industry. Here the cultural de- 
mands are even more exacting and more ~ 
rigorous. The American businessman is 
supposed to be bold, ruthless, clever, ag- 
gressive, independent—willing to set aside 
personal considerations for profit considera- 
tions. What happens to the businessman 
when it becomes necessary for him to deal 
‘with interpersonal tensions? On the one 
hand the situation calls on him for an ap- 
proach which is understanding and warm, 
accepting and deeply personal. On the other 
hand, his culture, indeed his own organiza- 
tion, expects him to be firm and dominant 
‘and aggressive. Placed in the framework 
mentioned earlier, the situation demands a 
woman, the culture demands a man. 

Picture an executive, if you can, who 
is so free and so secure that he could accept 
feelings of weakness and fear in his asso- 
ciates. Picture a businessman so tender and 
só spontaneous that he could understand 
and provide fora male employee who might 
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weep. Picture an administrator so gentle 


and so personal that he could be receptive: 


to feelings of dependency and love. Ad- 
mittedly these pictures are foreign—but 
this is the stuff human relations are made 
of! To deny it is to distort it. And these 
distortions damage the entire enterprise. 

This, then, is the problem: How can 
we as individuals and particularly as coun- 
selors free ourselves from the limits of nar- 
row and inappropriate masculine and fem- 
inine roles? It seems clear that it is neces- 
sary for us to broaden our concepts so that 
we can include the behavior of both roles, 
so that we will always be ready with be- 
havior which is appropriate to the situa- 
tion. As psychotherapists we must be able to 
accept love and to offer love to our clients. 
As businessmen we must be prepared to be 
receptive to the entire range of human be- 
havior and emotion. In both instances the 
threat is probably more from within than 
from without. We cannot accept love be- 
cause we cannot give love. We are embar- 
rassed and upset by seeing a man weep, be- 
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cause we cannot tolerate that behavior in 
ourselves. Our culture has wormed its way 
into our deepest feelings and left its Bene 
on all of us. 

The way out of this dilemma is ob- 
scure. Perhaps a first step is to realize for: 
ourselves that to be receptive is not to 
be weak, to be personal is not to be soft, to 
be accepting is not to be stupid. We must 
know, and know very deeply, that there is 
probably more need to be courageous and 
resourceful in bettering human relations 
than in any other endeavor, The rugged 
American businessman will never face an 
experience more rugged ‘than when he sets 
out to create a close, personal, therapeutic 
relationship. 

The counselor is a woman, yes, be- 
cause ideally he has all the wonderful at- 
tributes our culture endorses in women. But 
he is also a man, for in experiencing these 
“feminine” qualities in all their depth he 
finds that they demand courage, intelli- 
gence, resourcefulness, and strength he: 
never imagined. 


THE COMPLEAT COUNSELOR 


. e Nicholas Hobbs 


This title you will recognize as a bor- 
rowing from Izaak Walton, who, some 300 
years ago, wrote a relaxed and amiable 
treatise on angling. I adopt his model, for 
I would like to present some amiable reflec- 
tions on counselors and counseling, and 
on the proper instruction of counselors that 
they may be as knowledgeable about their 
calling as Walton was about his, and as given 
as he was. to reflection. on the significance 
of’ their activities. From experience ma- 
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turely reflected upon, we stand to, learn) 
much, and I invite you to adopt a stream- 
side attitude toward some of the contem- 
porary problems of our profession, to ‘see if 
we may thereby gain new perspectives, 
The compleat counselor is obviously 
many persons and no one individual can be 
expected to discharge the responsibilities of 
all the roles that might be envisioned for 
him. Nonetheless, professionwise, we must 
assure ourselves of the goodness of fit of the 
various roles of our hypothetical compleat 
counselor against the criterion of his over- 
all social effectiveness. That this is a highly 
speculative endeavor there can be no doubt. 
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However, the viable profession must not 
shirk the task and must look both inward 
and outward. It must examine its own 
emerging role expectancies as they are gen- 
erated by curriculums, certification stand- 
ards, legislation, texts, journals, and profes- 
sional groups; all activities which tend to 
promote consistency within the profession 
and preserve the status quo. At the same 
time it must examine the requirements of 
society, an activity which tends to disrupt 
patterns of professional belief which have 
been long accepted and with which we are 
most comfortable. Perhaps the vigor of a 
profession is largely a function of its skill in 
furthering this dialectical process. 


METHODS, METHODS 


First let’s examine briefly the role 
of the compleat counselor as technician—as 
appraiser or diagnostician, as counselor or 
therapist, and as researcher. I think we are 
doing well on the technician front, if not 
rather too well. It seems to me that the 
achievements in the improvement of diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, and research procedures 
in the last two decades have been quite im- 
pressive. There certainly can be no slacken- 
ing of effort at improving the competence 
of the counselor in his role as technician 
(in spite of advances, it is possible to be far 
more impressed by our ignorance than by 
our verified knowledge), but I do feel that 
we must not let preoccupations with techni- 
cal skills obscure the nature of the ends to 
be served by the skills. Let me cite a few 
examples of what I mean. The Journal of 
Counseling Psychology has tremendously 
strengthened our efforts to further knowl- 
edge of the counseling process. Its appear- 
ance has perhaps been one of the most im- 
portant developments in the field of coun- 
seling in the last decade. There recently ap- 
peared an analysis of the articles that have 
been published in the journal in the past 
four years. All of the papers published deal 
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directly or indirectly with problems of coun- 
seling methodology. One might well hope 
for space in this journal, or another journal, 
where larger issues of professional objectives 
and responsibilities could be examined. In 
the past the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Journat has been largely preoccupied with 
technical problems too, and perhaps still has 
a bit too much flavor of the immediate and 
transitory for my tastes. An extreme ex- 
ample, but one that will illustrate the point, 
is an article a few years back which ex- 
amined whether a counselor should call his 
client by his first name or his last name. 
The conclusion was that it all depended on 
the counselor, the client, and the situation. 
But in the past few years things have been 
looking up in the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JournaL. There have been articles on the 
manpower shortage; it did publish Seeley’s 
fine paper appraising the concept of guid- 
ance; and Shoben, Murphy, Sanford, and 
others have taken a longer look at things. 
But the basic point about two of our leading 
journals is valid, I believe. 

The same preoccupation with meth- 
odology is evident in books on guidance. I 
have made an analysis of the contents of ten 
of the leading guidance texts, totaling some 
4,000 pages. Just about half of these pages 
are devoted to a discussion of planning, or- 
ganizing, and administering guidance pro- 
grams. Another third of the pages go to 
techniques of securing, recording, and inter- 
preting information. Six per cent of the 
pages deal with counseling and six per cent 
with evaluating guidance programs. Each 
book has an introduction that sketches, usu- 
ally in rather vague terms, the purpose of 
guidance, why guidance is a “Good Thing” 
and why it is needed in a complex society, 
but these chapters seem to be written in 
haste to get on to the more comfortable 
chapters on techniques. The texts are 
skimpy on discussion of the nature of man, 
and almost completely barren of any dis- 
cussion of the society in which the effective- 
ness of guidance efforts will be validated. 
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A distinctive departure from this barren 
pattern is evident in Mathewson’s recent 
book (6), which we may hope will mark a 
turning point in the conceptualization of 
the guidance function. 

In research, we are in danger of be- 
coming adept in design but unimaginative 
in the identification of significant problems. 
The creative researcher must be able to 
think loose as well as tight, rattling back 
and forth in this productive slot. The addic- 
tion to either looseness or tightness in think- 
ing is what is defeating. We can become so 
skilled in criticism that we dare not lay on 
the line the first fuzzy conception of a fine, 
freeing idea, lest we expose ourselves to 
others whose critical competences we know 
to be as sharp as our own. 

Now I am sure that you will not in- 
terpret these remarks on the technology of 
counseling as advocating anything less than 
the highest technical competence for the 
counselor. Toward technical competence we 
should have an “of course” attitude, and 
then get about our business of being a com- 
pleat counselor, only one of whose interests 
will be in the improvement of diagnostic, 
therapeutic, and research procedures. The 
counselor as creative diagnostician, thera- 
pist, and researcher fulfills the most exacting 
requirements of his role as applied psychol- 
ogist. 


A COMMON 
BACKGROUND 


Before leaving the topic of roles, 
may I state a prejudice which I enjoy, and 
therefore commend to you: I think that a 
young counselor, aspiring to Waltonean 
compleatness, would want first to become a 
good general psychologist. I urge this not as 
a means of gaining dubious respectability, 
nor in deference to the current concerns for 
preserving the unity of psychology evi- 
denced in such phases as “a psychologist 
first, then a specialist,” but for the sheer 
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utility value of a solid foundation in gen- 
eral psychology. I have been impressed 
over and over again by the frequency with 
which pure science psychology provides 
new directions for various kinds of applied 
endeavors, The autokinetic streaming phe- 
nomenon provided Sherif with an ideal sit- 
uation for the study of the development of 
social norms; straight psychophysical meth- 
ods involving different sense modalities pro- 
vided Geldard with the basis for a new 
pressure-sense communication system; eye- 
lid conditioning provided Taylor and Spence 
with a criterion for a clinical scale of anx- 
iety; the tachistoscope turns up as an ap- 
paratus for studying personality functioning; 
Skinner's rats and pigeons now give way to 
psychotics as subjects. And this process of 
discovery works in reverse, from applied 
work to extension of basic theory; that is, if 
the psychologist is well trained enough to 
know what to look for. Thus Hebb starts out 
exploring some human problems in the use 
of the radar scope and ends up with an im- 
portant series of basic inquiries into brain 
functioning and personality integration, 
There may be some limit in the extent of 
usefulness to the counselor of basic psycho- 
logical knowledge, but these limits are more 
likely to be imposed by limitations of time 
and ability to learn than by limitations in- 
trinsic in the subject matter itself, 


COUNSELOR AS 
TEACHER 


The counselor has a significant role 
as teacher, and this role, it seems to me, is 
likely to become increasingly important as 
a result of social pressures that are now 
making new demands on counselors. The 
educational institutions of America, from 
elementary schools through graduate 
schools, are either now inundated by or 
are preparing to be flooded by students. As 
this tidal wave of Fundian proportions 
moves up through the grades and ap- 
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proaches the college, there is increasing 
concern with what influence grossly swollen 
student populations (along with the short- 
age of instructors) will have on. the role 
of the counselor. For one thing, it seems to 
be clear that counselors, who have in recent 
years achieved high educational and profes- 
sional standards, must increasingly per- 
ceive themselyes not as counselors but as 
educators, supervisors, and suppliers of new 
ideas to very large groups of people, coun- 
selors and teachers, who will do the face-to- 
face work with people. 
k In sharing our skills with less exten- 
sively trained people, we must be alert to 
what’ they are actually capable of doing, 
which is often more than we are ready to 
admit, We must avoid hyper-professional- 
ism, a kind of adolescent period through 
which professions apparently go, which, in 
„the field of forestry, I am told, manifested 
itself in the requirement that a person had 
to have a Ph.D. to cut down a tree. In a 
recent study of institutions for children in 
Europe, I was tremendously impressed by 
their effective use of technician level people 
in working with youngsters and came away 
feeling strongly that we must find similar 
patterns to extend the usefulness of our 
highly trained counselors. This sharing of 
roles and responsibilities is no new idea, but 
it needs to be fixed as a kind of first cri- 
terion of whether or not the counseling 
profession is willing to be of maximum so- 
cial usefulness. We may be sure that if we 
do not remain effectively inyolved in de- 
veloping the counseling skills of teachers, 
managers, clergymen, and other non-pro- 
fessional counselors, society will pass us 
by and find other ways of getting help for 
the increasing number of people, young and 
old, who need counseling services. 
There is another aspect of the num- 
bers problem, the: bonanza in babies, that 
appears to pose a threat to counselors but 
«which may present a major opportunity: for 
ʻa creative reconceptualization of the role of 
-the counselor as teacher. At a recent con- 


ference of college personnel workers, there 
was some viewing with alarm the prospect 
that swelling enrollments will mean that 
personnel people will be drafted to teach 
various and sundry courses. Now I would 
like to suggest that it might be a good thing 
if the counselor did have a continuing re- 
sponsibility for contributing directly to the 
major purposes for which educational insti- 
tutions are presumed to exist. I can see that 
it may be regarded as a somewhat reaction- 
ary proposal to suggest that the counselor, 
either in high school or college, should have 
routine. instructional _ responsibilities for 
teaching, say algebra, French, American lit- 
erature, art, or geology (not to mention psy- 
chology and education, which have been 
the traditional subjects for the counselor to 
teach), but it seems to me that counselors 
might legitimately have a closer connection 
with the instructional program of the school 
and college than to interview quarterly 
those students who are failing in their work. 
Perhaps we as counselors have unwittingly 
encouraged a cleavage between education 
and adjustment, or some such dichotomy, 
the former being the responsibility of the 
faculty and the latter of the office of student 
life. Perhaps the compleat counselor might 
welcome the coming wave of students to 
give him an opportunity to demonstrate in 
his own life a harmonious blending of pro- 
fessional and scholarly interests. 


A_ SOCIAL ROLE 
ESSENTIAL 


Thus far, in examining the goodness 
of fit of the counselor’s roles against my 
conceptions of what society might reason- 
ably expect of him, I should say that there 
is fairly good congruence. As diagnostician, 
therapist, researcher, psychologist, teacher, 
the contemporary counselor, give and take 


-a little, has a profile that matches social re- 


quirements reasonably well. However, I feel 
that the compleat counselor has still another 
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role where society’s justifiable expectations 


are far from being met. We could call this’ 


role “the counselor as social philosopher,” 
but this is a bit pretentious, and we might 
content ourselves with specifying that the 
counselor should be more aware than most 
counselors are of what is happening in our 
society and how these happenings affect 
the lives of individuals attempting to work 
out their destinies therein. I feel that the 
counselor’s responsibility to the individual 
and to society requires that he actively con- 
cern himself with a number of social trends 
and issues that have traditionally been of 
relatively little import to him, first, in order 
that he may give more adequate aid to the 


individual in projecting a satisfactory life | 


role in a complex and rapidly changing 
society, and, second, in order that he may 
contribute to the development of a society 
in which the individual has maximum op- 
portunities for fullest self realization. The 
counselor’s involvement in social issues will 
be manifest in at least three ways: (1) in 
the kind of help he gives his clients in as- 
sessing social forces relevant to their life 
plans; (2) in the contribution he makes in 
the development of curriculums in schools 
and colleges and in the development of per- 
sonnel programs in business, industry, and 
government; and’(3) in the model he him- 
self provides in his own life, since he can- 
not escape the eloquent influence of his 
own behavior on the people with whom he 
works. 

In the scope of this article, and par- 
ticularly since I want to save some space to 
talk a bit about the training of counselors, 
it will be possible only to illustrate some of 
the social issues that have impelling rele- 
vance to the counselor’s work. 

An example of society's growing de- 
mands on the professional skills of the coun- 
selor may be found in the current manpower 
crisis. Society appropriately will demand 
help in solving problems stemming from the 
upsurge in need for trained brains to keep 
our complex social, economic, industrial, 


and scientific enterprises functioning, Pos- 
sibly few of us realize the extent to which 
the affairs of our society are being increas- 
ingly entrusted. to the educated. Older so- 
cieties have traditionally turned for leader- 
ship to men of noble birth. In the United 
States, until after the first world war, we en- 
trusted leadership: primarily to men with 
common sense, initiative, and boldness; our 
national hero was the person who rose to 
high position without benefit of much for- 
mal schooling. Today we look for leader- 
ship, in business: and industry, in the mili- 
tary, in governmental administration, and 
even sometimes in: politics, to the highly 
educated person. I am not speaking now 
simply, of the preference given to the man 
with the college education in competition 
for jobs; I refer to the revolution in patterns 
of responsibility for major enterprises in our 
society. This is not simply to say that we 
have a technocracy in which the scientist 
plays an ever more central role. ‘The tech- 
nicians themselves. are reaching out to the 
humanities in an effort to add wisdom to 
their technical competence. For example, 
attending the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Institute of Humanistic Studies for Execu- 
tives are some 20 young executives of the 
Bell Telephone Company who are being 
groomed for positions of top responsibility 
in the affiliated companies. What do they 
study? Electronics? Labor relations? Not 
at all. These future vice-presidents are 
spending a year, at company expense, study- 
ing philosophy, literature, art, music, and 
other courses designed to change their per- 
spectives and provide them with a broader 
base for decision making, 

Since 1900, there has been about a 
100 per cent increase in the population of 
the United States. During this period there 
has been a 1,100 per cent increase in the 
number of people with bachelors and first 
professional degrees and a 2,200 per cent 
increase in the number of Ph.D.’s. The sharp 
break upward in number of earned degrees 
occurred in about 1920, and the trend is 
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still running strong. In the 16 compact states 
participating in the program of the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, the doctorate 
is available in nearly 2,000 fields of special- 
ization, and most. of these programs have 
been initiated since World War II. Now to 
some of the holders of .doctorates of long 
standing, this increase in number of doc- 
torates represents a “cheapening” of the de- 
gree, but I doubt if this is anywhere near 
an accurate assessment of what is hap- 
pening. We are selecting scholars and scien- 
tists from a much broader base than for- 
merly, and the requirements for advanced 
degrees, due to the tremendous rate at which 
knowledge is now accumulated, are prob- 
ably much more stringent than in former 
times. 


SURVIVAL PLUS 


The compleat counselor will also be 
asked to help in the development of new 
generations of people trained to levels com- 
mensurate with their abilities. We have 
been prodigal of talent in America, being 
content to let lie fallow or refuse to cultivate 
much of our human potential. But things 
were changing even before the launching 
of the satellites, and gifted children, after 
years of neglect in education, are all the 
rage. One cannot but welcome this change 
in attitude. Though we suddenly see in 
teachers’ magazines and popular periodicals 
altruistically toned articles stating the case 
for the gifted child, we should recognize 
that this sudden interest in intelligence 
springs from concern with prospects for na- 
tional survival. I would hope that our com- 
pleat counselor would be one of the most 
effective people in identifying talented 
youngsters and in helping to plan educa- 
tional programs to ensure their fullest de- 
velopment. But remember too that he 
should have a long view of things, a prod- 
uct of his habit of reflection, and he should 
appreciate that we must be concerned not 
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only with the preservation of our society but 
with the question of what kind of society we 
want to preserve. Thus the compleat coun- 
selor, with his desk stacked high with folders 
announcing scholarships and job opportu- 
nities in mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering, will give strong support to the 
young person of high promise who wants to 
be a poet or novelist or dancer or play- 
wright or artist, lest we end up with a 
society incapable of evaluating its own 
worth, and surviving simply because it has 
the technical competence to do so. 

More than ever before, education is 
the avenue to higher status in our society, 
but an important shift in emphasis has oc- 
curred. Formerly the individual sought more 
education in order to get ahead; now so- 
ciety seeks educated people in order to sur- 
vive. Thus the counselor becomes the medi- 
ator at once of upward mobility of individ- 
uals and of society's search for security 
through fullest utilization of its human re- 
sources, 

Our need to maintain productive ca- 
pacity at the highest possible level suggests 
that the counselor must be interested not 
only in the development of young people 
but also in the continuing effectiveness of 
educated people through the life span. 
There are two interrelated problems here; 
one is the rate at which new knowledge is 
generated and the other is the rate at which 
the productive capacities of people degen- 
erate. I understand that young physicists, 
working at the forefront of a field where the 
obsolescence rate of knowledge has led one 
eminent physicist to observe that he works 
continuously on the brink of ignorance, 
have to take six months off just prior to 
their doctoral examinations to learn the 
physics of a decade ago on which their pro- 
fessors are most likely to question them. It 
may be that graduate schools will have to 
develop programs which will make it pos- 
sible for people who were once highly 
trained to bring themselves up to date, per- 
haps through a year of study in mid-career, 
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a time for retooling in order to maintain 
their intellectual effectiveness and keep them 
out of deanships and other havens from the 
rising flood of knowledge. Recently I have 
had occasion to study again Harvey Leh- 
man’s fascinating but somewhat dispiriting 
inquiries into the ages of greatest produc- 
tivity (5). In most fields of endeavor, in 
the sciences and creative arts particularly, 
major contributions are made in field after 
field before the age of 40, with a steady 
decline thereafter. Would it be possible to 
arrest this decline and to engineer another 
peak of productivity following a year or so 
of study in mid-career? We might increase 
immeasurably the productive potential of 
our national pool of trained talent by an 
imaginative program of rehabilitation of 
middle-aged scholars. Must we accept the 
notion that decline in creativity, inventive- 
ness, and productivity is inevitable after 
40? I think the counselor might help peo- 
ple to wonder about it, and perhaps even 
to find out whether it is possible to cause 
the continued growth in intelligence through 
the years of maturity reported for some 
subjects by Nancy Bayley (1). The coun- 
selor’s goal is to aid in the maximum realiza- 
tion of individual potential, and there is 
no reason for him to assume that people 
cease to need help in the development of 
their lives after their sophomore year in 
college. 


AND OTHER ISSUES 
Now let me mention very briefly a 
number of other social issues in which the 
counselor must have more than a dilet- 
tante’s interest. Family life in America is 
rapidly changing, the mean age of marriage 
has dropped sharply, children are popular 
and big families are back. Middle class mo- 
bility may be bringing families closer to- 
gether, and TV is doing something, just what 
is anybody’s guess. Men are dying younger 
than women by about six years and the 
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differential is not static but growing. There 
are about 7,000,000 widows in the United 
States. Can the counselor be detached from 
such events? 

What of sexual mores in America? 
There is perhaps no area in which our ig- 
norance is so great, our viewpoint so biased, 
and our behavior so much at odds with our 
expressed moral expectations. We know now 
that the young people we work with in col- 
leges are reaching a peak of sexual interest 
and motivation. Yet-we are uncertain tutors 
for them at best and we make our plight 
worse by too little concern with the issue. 

Since about 1933, we in America 
have kept at least a million young men off 
the labor market through such devices as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
armed services, We do not have a uni- 
versal military training law, yet we appear 
to have universal military training. What 
difference will this make in the lives of the 
young people our counselor works with? 
What effects will it have on the society in 
which they will live? 

One of the insufficiently examined 
assumptions in our guidance lore is the easy 
acceptance of personal adjustment as the 
desired outcome of counseling. It is possible 
that distinguished achievement in life must 
be paid for in newotic strain. Is being suc- 
cessful in our society a matter of selection 
of socially approved symptoms, such as 
overwork, for the expression of one’s neu- 
rosis? Freud felt that culture is a product 
of sublimation, and there are others who 
maintain that a fine creative drive can be 
destroyed by internal equanimity. Sullivan, 
however, maintained that the productive 
person is productive in all aspects of his 
life (8). What is the answer, and can the 
counselor remain unconcerned? 

We are dreadfully conscious. of the 
continuing conflict between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. This conflict is a 
symptom of a deeper conflict of ideas that 
transcends the political destinies of the two 
chief protagonists. The more basic conflict 
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is between the great ideas of capitalist- 
socialist individualism and the powerful 
ideas of dialectical-historical materialism. I 
doubt if our counselor can be more than a 
superficial technician if he is not at least 
trying to understand these world-stirring sys- 
tems of thinking. Put this conflict in the 
setting of the atomic age and its conse- 
quences and we may agree with Mr. Conant 
that “to learn to adjust to these conse- 
quences with charity and sanity is the chief 
spiritual problem of our time.” 

You and I are products of a long 
tradition committed to confidence in reason 
in the solution of human problems. But all 
is not well on this front. Howard Mumford 
Jones (3) says we are in an age “which 
is proud of machines that think and suspi- 
cious of any man who tries to.” Karl Jaspers 
(2) names Freud and Marx as the twin 
antichrists of our time, destroyers of reason. 
And there are others who have been telling 
us that reason is not invincible: Kierkegaard, 
Dostoevsky, Franz Kafka, to name only 
three. What is our counselor’s position in 
this matter, or does it appear irrelevant to 
him? 

What of Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd and Whyte’s The Organization Man, 
recently best sellers in the academic and 
business worlds respectively (7, 9). Are 
they right when they say that we in Amer- 
ica are giving up our individuality, our be- 
lief in inner-direction, and are putting our 
consciences into the hands either of the 

_ group or the corporation? Can our counselor 
judge the validity of their arguments? Do 
Riesman and Whyte have something or are 
they just a couple of fellows who like to 
be in the thick of thin things? 

Well, perhaps this is enough to sug- 
gest some of the kinds of issues that would 
help define the role of the counselor as 
social observer, critic, and kibitzer. My con- 
viction is that counselors have limited their 
social interests too strictly to the world of 
work, and that full professional responsi- 
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bility demands a much greater involvement 
in social problems in general. 


THE COUNSELOR 
A RESOURCE 


Now if our compleat counselor can 
fill all these roles, he himself is going to be 
a part of that precious pool of talent that 
must be preserved. We must think of ways 
of increasing not only the quality and effec- 
tiveness of counselors but also the number 
of man-years of productivity of the limited 
number of counselors we will have. One way 
of extending the professional life of the 
counselor is to identify potential counselors 
early and speed them on through graduate 
training in order that they may get to work 
as soon as possible, thus adding highly pro- 
ductive years to a counselor's career. Dr. 
S. L. Pressey has argued cogently for this 
sensible plan for the conservation of highly- 
trained talent, and has backed his arguments 
by substantial research. Now perhaps we 
should quite seriously examine the possi- 
bility of extending professional careers at 
the other end. I suggest that it is an act of 
social irresponsibility for a highly-trained 
counselor to die before he should. I say this 
even though I recognize it may imply some- 
thing of an infringement on individual lib- 
erties. It may be all right for most people 
to die when they please but the counselor 
will be too valuable to society and society 
will have invested too much in his educa- 
tion to countenance such a lax attitude on 
his part. Perhaps when we accept a graduate 
student for training as a counselor, we 
should ask not only for his Miller Analogies 
Test score but also for his cholesterol count. 
And to the professional counselor's incunab- 
ula, his Rorschach plates and tape recorder, 
we should perhaps add some bathroom 
scales and a “fishing rod and line both long 
and of good strength.” Facing the Pére La 
Chaise cemetery in Paris there is a cheerful 
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bistro with a weathered sign out front bear- 
ing the following inscription: “On va mieux 
ici quen face.” Or, freely translated, “You 
are better off here than across the street.” 
I commend this motto to the compleat 
counselor, 


ON COUNSELOR 
TRAINING 


Now may we take just a moment and 
consider the implications of these remarks 
for the training of counselors? 

So far I have suggested that the 
compleat counselor must be a competent 
technician—in diagnosis, therapy, and re- 
search. He should be a good psychologist. 
He will need to be an effective teacher. He 
should be something of a social philosopher 
or at least an informed observer of social 
currents that will affect the lives of the peo- 
ple with whom he works. But this prescrip- 
tion of range of knowledge and skills is not 
sufficient; something must be said of the 
quality of the compleat counselor’s approach 
to problems. The life style of the counselor 
is perhaps as important as his competencies, 
and whereas one would expect a multiplicity 
of life styles among counselors, there are 
two ingredients which I would hope our 
training programs would uniformly foster. 
One of these we might call a sense of time 
or of dimensionality; the other is creativity, 
and the two may turn out to be different 
faces of the same coin, I shall borrow from 
Professor George Kelly (4) to illustrate 
both the points. 

How can we educate counselors to 
be aware of what Kelly calls the “range of 
convenience” of their constructs (4)? Some- 
how we must help young counselors master 
the Rorschach, the MMPI, reinforcement 
theory, client-centered counseling, social 
learning theory, logical positivism, construc- 
tive alternativism, or whatever, without hay- 
ing these convenient systems for constru- 


ing limited aspects of the world become 
the world itself. Such detachment is partic- 
ularly difficult for the counselor, who must 
have confidence in the validity of his con- 
structs when face to face with a client. 
However, the counselor whose entire per- 
sonal security system, in and out of coun- 
seling, is bound up in some particular con- 
struct system is a very limited person in- 
deed and a deterrent to progress in the 
field. 

How can we educate counselors to 
be creative? Are we now giving degrees to 
psychological mechanics, Kuder keen and 
calculator competent, adept in detecting 
fatal flaws in the other man’s theory? How 
do you account for the phenomenon of Pro- 
fessor Kelly himself and of his highly crea- 
tive psychology of personal constructs? 
What would have happened if Kelly, in- 
stead of thinking at Kansas State College 
and Ohio State, had remained through the 
years at Iowa? I leave such somber specu- 
lations unanswered. Perhaps it is not dimen- 
sionality in space but in time that makes 
for such creativity. Is Kelly a creative psy- 
chologist because he knows Shakespeare? 
I am afraid I have no creative solutions to 
this problem, though I would underscore 
its importance. 

Now whom should we educate as 
counselors and how should we go about 
the business? Here are a few of my unvali- 
dated predilections: 

We should attempt to attract to the 
field of counseling bright young people from 
a variety of backgrounds. Our least prom- 
ising candidate for training might be a 
person who has dutifully plodded through 
undergraduate majors in psychology and 
education. Our more promising candidates 
might be people who have a broad educa- 
tion with a limited amount of psychology 
and education. And our most exciting can- 
didates might be people with very odd back- 
grounds, or people whose non-conforming 
tendencies, particularly in the realm of 


ideas, have gotten them into trouble else- 
where. 

Four things should happen to the 
candidate in his first week in graduate 
school; (1) he should be handed a detailed 
list of concepts which the faculty considers 
essential knowledge of psychology and coun- 
seling in general, with the injunction that 
he master the concepts within the year; (2) 
he should be involved in a research project 
of contact with a client; (3) he should 
have some kind of contact with a client; 
and (4) he should do some work in a public 
school. Course requirements should be cut 
to an absolute minimum, since there is some 
kind of diminishing returns law which says 
that there is, up to a point, an inverse rela- 
tionship between the length of graduate 
programs and their quality. The require- 
ment of reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages should be abolished; instead we 
should require a speaking knowledge of 
one of the major world languages, com- 
monly used as a second language, in order 
that the counselor may communicate with 
his colleagues in other lands and overcome 
the widespread tendency to assume that 
the borders of the United States constitute 
the boundaries of human knowledge. The 
oral examination, that once in a life ex- 
perience, should be abolished and other 
ways found to keep the faculty posted on 
new developments in their fields. In place 
of the oral examination, the candidate, ei- 
ther for the M.A. or the doctorate, should 
be assessed on his ability to prepare and 
read a paper on almost any topic, such as 
“the compleat counselor,” to which he 
might persuade some generous and accept- 
ing people to listen. The master’s thesis and 
the doctoral dissertation should be abolished, 
as such, and a research apprenticeship sub- 
stituted therefor, in which the student would 
be constantly occupied with research, turn- 
ing in one or two of his better papers to 
meet the traditional’ expectancies of grad- 
uate schools, since graduate schools can 
hardly be expected to change this venerable 
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requirement. Of course, the suggestion of 
a research apprenticeship would require 
that the faculty be involved in research, 
which may or may not be a realistic expec- 
tation. For at least one quarter of his grad- 
uate training, each graduate student should 
have a period of rustication in which he 
would be expected simply to read, follow- 
ing only the directions of his own needs for 
knowledge. Each quarter a faculty mem- 
ber would rusticate too, freed of all classes 
and committees, and the small group of 
scholars would come together at the end 
of each day for the sharing of the fruits 
of the free enterprise of the mind. Ah, Izaak, 
move over! 

But enough. Now as Walton said in 
bidding goodbye to “some companions of 
a pleasant hour:” .. . “Well, scholars, I 
have almost tired myself, and, I fear, more 
than almost tired you . . . I will therefore 
end this discourse, and we will here sit 
down and rest us.” 
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SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Hills paper, “The Selection of School Coun- 
selors,” while directed toward a specific group, has important application to 
the entire field of counseling. Briefly analyzing first the need for selection, 
the counselor's work situation, and needed qualifications of counselors, he 
then considers current selection practices and possible means by which selec- 
tion may be improved. 

The second reading, “An Analysis of Practices in Counselor Trainee 
Selection,” comes from the APA Division of Counseling Psychology. Results 
are presented of a survey made of problems and practices in the area of 
selection. These findings are discussed under four major topics: (1) the 
academic environment of counselor training, (2) the general requirements 
established for entrance, (3) specific selection procedures, and (4) some 


general problems. 


THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


sasae e'o o o e George E. Hill 


The selection of persons to engage 
in an occupation ought to fit into a sensible 
pattern involving the following steps. 

1. Job analysis to provide guides for 
selection, training, placement, and evalua- 
tion. This entails establishment of a funda- 
mental point of view regarding the nature 
of the work to be done. 

2. Identification of persons who 
might do the job well and their selection 
preliminary to training. 

3. Screening during the preparation 

program. 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1961, 39, 355-360, with the permission of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the author. 
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4. Training realistically related to the 
occupation. In a profession this involves a 
considerable period of pre-employment 
preparation plus continued growth on the 
job. 

5. Placement of the worker in a po- 
sition most nearly fitting his peculiar attri- 
butes. 

6. Follow-up and evaluation to de- 
termine needed adjustments in the selection, 
training, and placement program. 

Have school counselors been selected 
along lines such as these? An analysis of the 
literature on their selection and preparation 
covering the past two decades warrants the 
following answers. 

First, the literature on the selection 
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and preparation of school counselors is 
meager as compared with the general guid- 
ance literature. Only 14 of the 411 articles 
in the Personnel and Guidance Journal clas- 
sified by Barry and Wolf (12) dealt with 
“counselor training.” 

Second, as a professional group, 
counselors and counselor educators have ap- 
parently done only a limited amount of re- 
search on the problems suggested by the 
six points listed above. Of the 136 articles 
based on research which Barry and Wolf 
(12) classified, two were on counselor 
training. A recent search for research re- 
ports (26) revealed a disappointingly small 
number, in fact no major longitudinal study 
of selection, training, placement, and eval- 
uation. 

‘Third, the guidance profession has 
arrived at a point where concerted attention 
to these problems is imperative. 


THE NEED FOR 
SELECTION 


Most writers on counselor education 
have expressed concern about selection (3, 
6, 52, 54), It has also been generally agreed 
that selection is a continuing process, not 
a single event (7, 20, 37). Selection should 
begin prior to preparation, continue through 
the preparation program, and be involved 
in the placement and evaluation of the 
school counselor. The actual effects of in- 
adequate selection have received little at- 
tention. One writer (18) has suggested that 
the general public puts counseling in the 
same category as kissing insofar as there is 
any need for selection and training prior 
to practicing the art! 

There is widespread concern for se- 
lection both among counselors and among 
counselor educators. This has been shown 
by several surveys of selection practices (33, 
36, 41) and by the pronouncements of 
counselor groups (3, 6). Little attention 
has been given, however, to the problems 


of selection involved in the widespread prac- 
tice of school administrators identifying 
and encouraging members of their teaching 
staffs to train for counseling work. It has 
been shown (23, 27, 31, 43) that school 
counselors come chiefly from the teaching 
ranks and largely from the staffs of the 
schools in which they become counselors, 


COMPLEXITY 
OF THE SCHOOL 
COUNSELOR'S WORK 


The problem of selecting persons to 
prepare for and engage in the work of the 
school counselor is greatly complicated by 
the following conditions. 

1. There is a variety of roles and 
relationships involved in the work of any 
given counselor (3, 6, 29). His position is 
complicated and demanding. 

2. There is a diversity of skills, un- 
derstandings, interests, and attitudes ex- 
pected in the counselor’s position from one 
school to another (10, 29, 34, 45). One 
disturbing aspect of this variability is the 
evidence that many counselors are expected 
to perform duties that have little, if any, re- 
lation to what the profession has agreed 
they should be doing (40, 50). 

3. There is a variety of personalities 
involved in the work of the counselor. 
Counselors themselves differ one from 
another. Studies of the characteristics of 
counselors in service have not produced 
anything resembling a standard personality 
pattern (38, 47). 

4. There is a hierarchy of guidance 
positions, if we may take seriously the many 
pronouncements regarding the specialties 
in guidance and personnel work (4, 9, 17, 
19). One of the more troublesome distinc- 
tions is that which seeks to differentiate be- 
tween the general school counselor and the 
counseling psychologist. The latter is emerg- 
ing more and more as a person prepared 
beyond the master’s degree level. This dis- 


tinction, however, may not last since many 
school counselors are achieving advanced 
levels of training, 

These four variables have been de- 
lineated briefly in order to underline a few 
facts of life about the selection of counselors. 

1. Selection and training programs 
must be geared to some clear conception of 
the nature of the educational personnel 
work for which the trainee is headed (16). 

2. Selection and training programs 
will become more realistic as the guidance 
profession evolves greater clarification of its 
own goals and responsibilities. 

3. Selection and training programs 
that assume counseling to be the sole, or 
even major, activity of all school counselors 
are currently not realistically geared to the 
demands of school situations. 

4. Selection and training programs 
must prepare workers of tremendous 
breadth. Currently the school counselor 
must fit a professional demand of almost im- 
possible complexity. 

5. Significant research assessing the 
effectiveness of selection procedures must 
cope with the evaluation of the counselor’s 
effectiveness, This poses problems of con- 
siderable complexity. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
NEEDED 
BY COUNSELORS 


The literature includes many pro- 
nouncements (2, 35, 49, 52) regarding the 
personal characteristics and the competen- 
cies needed by guidance and personnel 
workers. While relatively little of this litera- 
ture may be said to be based upon research, 
the change in emphasis over the past two 
decades has been notable. This has consti- 
tuted a shift from the search for a fixed list 
of desirable traits to general acceptance of 
the concept of the total personality pattern 
and its impact (27, 28, 46, 54). There has 
also been a strong resurgence of emphasis 
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upon the role of the counselor as an edu- 
cator, a member of a team striving to 
achieve defined educational goals (46, 54). 

Several good studies have been made 
of the tested characteristics and the re- 
ported status of counselors-in-training and 
of guidance workers in service (1, 14, 22, 29, 
38, 42, 55). These have not revealed that 
either group may be characterized in any 
standardized way. These studies of the 
known qualifications of counselors have not 
provided us with sure guides for the selec- 
tion of school counselors except for certain 
characteristics known to be required to 
achieve the required graduate preparation 
—scholastic aptitude for graduate educa- 
tion, desire to secure such an education, 
personal qualities adequate to satisfy coun- 
selor educators and employers. : 

What has just been said is not in- 
tended to minimize the significance of the 
qualifications problem nor to discount the 
importance of counselor educators, coun- 
selors, and school officials seeking to clarify 
their concepts and their techniques of selec- 
tion. Those concerned are going to continue 
to select persons for counselor training and 
for school counselor positions. The fact that 
there seems little promise of achieving blue- 
prints of counselor qualifications only makes 
the selection problems more challenging; it 
does not erase the problems. 

Perhaps one of the more hopeful re- 
search channels through which clearer se- 
lection procedures may emerge is that hay- 
ing to do with the evaluation of the work 
of the counselor. Such research, so far, has 
centered almost entirely upon the counsel- 
ing process as such (1, 2, 11, 29, 32, 39). 
This research has been scattered and di- 
verse. There has been enough done, how- 
ever, to provide much sharper tools for use 
in counselor education, especially in the 
practicum, for evaluating the effectiveness 
of trainees. The studies of counseling evalu- 
ation have depended heavily upon client 
reactions to counseling and upon expert 
ratings of counselors-in-action, 
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Another type of research that has 
been done in scattered sections and which 
gives promise of considerable help in the 
selection and training of school counselors 
has been the studies of what counselors do 
on-the-job (40, 45, 48, 49, 51). These 
studies, among other things, raise serious 
questions regarding the definition of the 
counselor's proper role in the school. They 
reveal serious gaps between what is being 
done in counselor education and what is 
expected of counselors in the schools. That 
counselor education should merely reflect 
what school administrators expect of school 
counselors is hardly to be desired. Yet some 
reasonable harmonizing of job requirements 
and the selection-preparation processes is 
imperative. 


CURRENT SELECTION 
PRACTICES 

Those who become school counselors 
have been chiefly persons chosen from the 
teaching staff of the school in which they 
assume guidance responsibilities. To a con- 
siderable degree, school counselors are per- 
sons whom administrative officers identify 
as potentially good guidance workers (23, 
27, 31, 43). Little research has been done 
to determine the criteria used at this point 
in the selection process. There is little evi- 
dence that the universities recruit counse- 
lor-trainees or that the guidance workers 
themselves, individually or in groups, enter 
into the selection process. 

Educational institutions report that 
their pre-training selection processes center 
about the question of eligibility and po- 
tential competence for graduate training 
(33). Selection while in training centers is 
chiefly in the practicum aspect of prepara- 
tion (5, 24, 25, 33, 53). When the counselor- 
trainees get into supervised practice the 
counselor-educators give serious attention 
to the trainees’ effectiveness and potential. 
Numbers of institutions administer various 
tests and inventories to trainees; but there 


is little evidence that actual selection tran- 
spires as a result of these having been ad- 
ministered. 

In short, in practice, the selection of 
counselors transpires typically in about these 
steps: 

First, a teacher becomes interested 
in guidance work, takes some training and 
is assigned guidance duties, or an adminis- 
trator identifies a teacher on his staff whom 
he regards as potentially a good guidance 
worker and encourages him (or her) to 
seek training. 

Second, the university screens ap- 
plicants for counselor education as to their 
potential for pursuing graduate work. This 
screening varies from merely the require- 
ment that the applicant hold a bachelor’s 
degree to rigorous aptitude testing and the 
requirement of a high undergraduate point 
average. 

Third, in the preparation program 
the trainee is assessed as to potential, usu- 
ally in the practicum. In some institutions 
this involves careful and rigorous evalua- 
tion accompanied by a strong emphasis 
upon self-evaluation and planning. In many 
institutions this in-training evaluation is 
loose and unplanned. 

There have recently been a few at- 
tempts at the development of instruments 
giving some promise of usefulness in coun- 
selor selection. These have centered upon 
the measurement of attitudes toward and 
interest in educational and psychological 
training (13, 22, 30, 38, 44). No one seems, 
as yet, to have attempted to develop a 
counseling aptitude test. One of the more 
interesting and promising selection tech- 
niques in counselor education programs has 
been the group process evaluation proce- 
dure. Counselor trainees have been sub- 
jected to various group experiences, under 
observation in most instances (21, 25, 53). 
Ratings of their reactions in group discus- 
sion and group activities have been made 
by expert observers. These ratings have 
been shown to bear a surprisingly close re- 
lationship to their effectiveness in counsel- 


ing as rated by other experts. Self-evalua- 
tions by counselor trainees have also been 
shown to bear a relationship to their coun- 
seling effectiveness (8, 21). While such 
studies do not provide easy, pat selection 
procedures, they do indicate that attention 
to selection in the training processes can 
enrich the preparation program and provide 
information of considerable usefulness to 
the trainee. The selection processes that 
are emerging as most promising are those, 
then, that most nearly conform to accepted 
counseling theory. They are the processes 
that recognize the counselor trainee as a 
person whose dignity and worth will be 
enhanced by his being treated with the re- 
spect and care we insist we should accord 
our counseling clients, 


SELECTION THROUGH 
CERTIFICATION 


There has been some hope expressed 
that the processes of certification would 
ultimately become selective. While state 
after state has been added to the list now 
providing certification for school counse- 
lors, there is no real evidence that this has 
enhanced the selection process. The latest 
report (15) indicates that 37 states have 
certification for school counselors that has 
been classified as “mandatory.” Four states 
have optional certification, The require- 
ments vary from the very loosest minimum 
course requirements to the master’s degree 
with specification as to preparation for 
the beginning counselor certificate. As a se- 
lection device certification depends pri- 
marily upon the practices of the training 
institutions. 


HROUGH 
AND DEMAND 


It is clear that there is currently a 
serious shortage of school guidance workers 
(31, 33). There are some signs that the 
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shortage situation has, if anything, had the 
effect of relaxing selection and preparation 
criteria, For example, one state that had 
been moving toward required certification 
for guidance workers found it necessary, 
with the demand created by NDEA pro- 
visions, to lower its minimum training re- 
quirement when part-time guidance workers 
were involved. It is clear that the school 
counselor profession faces a serious prob- 
lem in seeking to keep up with the demand 
for guidance workers while, at the same 
time, trying to maintain reasonably high 
training requirements. The anomalous situ- 
ation in which part-time counselors are 
assumed to need less preparation than full- 
time counselors puts the profession in an 
indefensible and uncomfortable position. 


SELECTION THROUGH 
PROFESSIONAL 
ACTION 


All of the professional organiza- 
tions have some sort of committee or com- 
mission concerned with selection and prep- 
aration. Most of the work of these groups, 
so far, has been in the pooling of opinions 
and the preparation of pronouncements. 
The more vigorous and extended of these 
have come from the counseling psychology 
groups. Without doubt, there is serious need 
for these professional groups to pool their 
efforts and to give concerted attention to 
such questions as the following. 

1. How can the profession do a 
better job of encouraging research that will 
contribute to better selection and prepara- 
tion of school counselors? 

2. What can be done to make better 
use of the research already done on the 
selection and preparation of school coun- 
selors? What can be done to get more of 
the unpublished dissertation and thesis re- 
search into print and available to the pro- 
fession? 

3. What can be done to get the 
school counselors and the counselor educa- 
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tors into closer working relationship? Is it 
possible for these two groups to effect better 
working relationships with school adminis- 
trators to the end that the selection proc- 
esses be better conceived and better co- 
ordinated? 

4. Would it be possible for these 
groups to secure adequate financial aid for 
some fundamental, longitudinal studies of 
counselor selection, preparation, and eval- 
uation? Could financial aid be secured for 
a truly definitive study of the proper role 
of the school counselor? Without more such 
studies, selection and preparation programs 
are bound to continue to be lacking in basic 
unity of meaning and approach. 

The profession of the school coun- 
selor is in danger of losing the status and 
acceptance it has so recently achieved. Only 
the most earnest attention to such questions 
as those listed above will make it possible 
for the school counseling profession to 
achieve those goals we all recognize as es- 
sential to the proper maintenance of our 
educational system. “Selection” is an inte- 
gral and important aspect of the larger, 
more comprehensive campaign to make of 
this profession a truly effective instrument 
of educational progress. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PRACTICES IN 


COUNSELOR TRAINEE SELECTION 


Sub-Committee on 


Counselor Trainee Selection, Counselor Training Committee, 
Division of Counseling Psychology, 
American Psychological Association 


Clinical and counseling psychology 
both expanded rapidly during and espe- 
cially after World War II. Colleges and 
universities, school systems, industries, and 
many federal and state agencies have made 
increasing use of both kinds of specialists. 
Of particular importance in the expansion 
have been the programs established by the 
Veterans Administration. With the expan- 
Reprinted from the Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1954, 1, 174-179 with the permission of the 
American Psychological Association. 


sion has come a concern with training which 
in turn has stimulated increased interest 
in selection methods. A large scale study 
of selection in clinical psychology was made 
and reported by Kelly and Fiske (2). 
The rapid post-war growth of coun- 
seling psychology did not begin as early as 
in clinical psychology, but there are in- 
dications that it is well on its way now. 
Until fairly recently, counselor training pro- 
grams have been directed toward providing 
counselors for educational institutions. 


Counselor training programs have been in 
existence for a long time, but we may be 
entering on a new era. The institution in 
1952 of the training program in the Veter- 
ans Administration has served as a power- 
ful stimulus. Seventeen universities have 
already been approved by the Education 
and Training Board of the American Psy- 
chological Association for the training of 
counselors for this program. 

Paralleling the growth curves, the 
active concern over evaluation of selection 
practices as they affect counselor trainees 
has been somewhat slower to develop than 
was true for clinical psychology. It might 
even be argued that the study made on 
clinical psychology trainees makes unnec- 
essary a somewhat similar piece of research 
on counseling psychology selection prac- 
tices. Although there are undoubtedly many 
parallels between the two specialties, there 
are also some important differences. For 
this reason, a sub-committee was established 
to undertake an exploratory study which 
might serve as background for an investi- 
gation which is felt to be required. 

Ultimately, of course, the problem 
is larger than the selection of trainees in 
either specialty. It is—or should be—a con- 
sideration of the selection of individuals 
who will first be competent psychologists 
and who will also be able to acquire the 
necessary skills in one specialty or the other. 
Perhaps, however, because both counsel- 
ing and clinical psychologists are so inti- 
mately involved in the many pressing prob- 
lems of human welfare, there is a special 
urgency about the selection and training of 
these kinds of psychologists. 

A two-day seminar on the training of 
counseling psychologists at the doctorate 
level, held in 1951 under the auspices of 
the Division of Counseling Psychology of 
the American Psychological Association was 
an important development in the evolution 
of counselor training and one which con- 
tributed to the establishment of the present 
sub-committee and a general concern with 
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selection. From this conference, called by 
C. Gilbert Wrenn as the current president 
of the Division, came a program for the 
training of counseling psychologists at the 
Ph.D. level (1). Out of this seminar also 
came the present sub-committee, appointed 
by Francis P. Robinson as chairman of the 
Committee in Counselor Training, to study 
some of the questions of selection that had 
been raised in the seminar and by previous 
committees. After considering possible ap- 
proaches to the problem, the members of 
the sub-committee undertook an exploratory 
survey of present practices and problems 
in this area. 


METHOD 


There were at least four major rea- 
sons for the choice of the survey as the first 
step. It was felt that it might obtain infor- 
mation bearing on the following points: first, 
present practices in selection; second, some 
indication of the level of awareness of prob- 
lems; third, an estimate of the amount and 
kinds of data now available on the problem; 
finally, an idea of the degree of interest in 
any extended research which might be un- 
dertaken later. There were, of course, other 
matters of interest, but these were secondary 
to the ones above. 

As a first step, a questionnaire was 
developed which covered the points of in- 
terest. Thirty-three universities engaged in 
counselor training were selected and ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the individuals. in 
charge of the training program. Nineteen 
of them replied, and the results were sum- 
marized and presented to the Counselor 
Training Committee at the 1952 meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, 
It developed, however, that some of the 
items on the questionnaire were not clear, 
and several suggestions were made for other 
areas which should be surveyed. The ques- 
tionnaire was revised and expanded before 
the next mailing. 


CATAN 


The selection of the universities for 
the final poll was made on a different basis 
than for the first. One of the sub-committee 
members, Donald E. Swanson, had pre- 
pared a frequency tally of the numbers of 
members of the Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology who had obtained their advanced 
training at various universities. This list was 
used as the basis for selecting the second 
. sample, and the 33 universities most heavily 
represented were included. This included 
16 of the 17 which were subsequently ap- 
proved for counseling psychology by the 
A.P.A. for the V.A. training program. 

Replies were received from 21 of 
the 33. Five others wrote and said that 
they did not have counselor training pro- 
grams. This was not surprising in view of 
the well-known fact that many individuals 
change their specialties after completing 
graduate work. Of the 28 universities which 
had training programs, therefore, replies 
were obtained from 75 per cent. This in- 
cluded 15 of the institutions approved for 
V.A. counseling psychologist training. 


RESULTS 


The discussion of the results will be 
divided into four major areas or topics as 
follows: (1) the academic environment of 
counselor training; (2) the general require- 
ments established for entrance; (3) the 
specific selection procedures; and (4) some 
general problems. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING 


Counselor training is offered both in 
departments of education and in depart- 
ments of psychology. Table 1 summarizes 
the results from the responding institutions, 
It must be kept in mind that the present 
survey was based primarily on institutions 
whose graduates were members of the 
American Psychological Association so that 
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some bias may very likely have been intro- 
duced. 


TABLE 1 


Departmental Location of Counselor 
Training Programs 


PROGRAM CONDUCTED BY N PERCENT 


Psychology department only 8 38.1 
Education department only . 6 28.6 
Jointly by both .......... 3 14.3 
Independently by both .... 2 9.5 
OER Shr ta care tt 2 9.5 


° One reported education with Beebo from 
psychology, the other that counselor training 
was controlled by a committee representing psy- 
chology, education, social work, and business, 


The situation for “counselors-in-general” 
would probably be somewhat different, but 
the principal concern of the present sub- 
committee was with counseling psycholo- 
gists. Even among this group, it is interesting 
to note that departments of education are 
almost as often involved in counselor train- 
ing as are departments of psychology. 

There have been many discussions 
and suggestions, pro and con, about the 
level at which counselor training should be 
offered. Some feel that our salvation lies in 
requiring the doctorate of all who are al- 
lowed to call themselves counselors. Others 
feel that there is an unfortunate trend to- 
ward “Ph.D.-itis” which will have adverse 
effects on the field and will result in our 
neglecting some of our social responsibilities. 
Table 2 shows that exclusive doctoral train- 
ing is not at the present time the mode. Only 
14 per cent of the institutions reported of- 
fering only doctoral training. Most offer 
training at both the Master’s and Doctor's 
levels. The M.A. and Ph.D. appear to be 
more commonly given than the equivalent 
professional degrees in education. 

Table 3 gives some indication of the 
present size of the graduate psychology pop- 


TABLE 2 
Levels of Training at Which Counselor 
Training Is Offered 


TRAINING OFFERED AT N PER CENT 


M.A. level only ..,....... 1 4.8 
Ph.D. level oniy me caeen ters 3 14.3 
M.A. and Ph.D. levels .... . 12 57.1 
M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D., and 

Ed.D. leyele tae 3 14.3 


M.A., M.Ed., and Ph.D. levels 1 4.8 
Others 1 4.8 


ulation in general and the counseling group 
in particular. The figures included are the 
mean and median numbers of students en- 
rolled or applying and the range of such 
numbers reported. Both the mean and me- 
dian are reported because the distributions 
are all positively skewed. This was due, in 


TABLE 3 
Numbers of Applicants and Enrolled 
Graduate Students in Counseling 
and in All Graduate Work in 
the Responding Institutions 


ME- 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS MEAN DIAN RANGE 
Applying for counselor 

training each year 47.74 20 -5-300 
Applying for all kinds 

of training 320.00 200 15-2000 
Currently enrolled in 

counselor training 36.50 15 3-200 


Currently enrolled in 
all graduate train- 


ing 130.20 100 25-350 


part, to a misinterpretation (or poor phras- 
ing) of the question so that numbers of 
graduate students in the whole university 
were apparently reported in some cases. Be- 
cause of this skewness, the medians are 
probably better estimates of the average 
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case. In any event, it appears that only 
about 10 per cent of the graduate popula- 
tions in psychology or education are cur- 
rently engaged in counselor training, 
Whether this is too low or too high is not 
apparent. A final point: the total number of 
students enrolled, 766, suggests that the 
sample is large enough for some fairly de- 
finitive research provided that design prob- 
lems can be surmounted, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


This does not include specific selec- 
tion procedures which will be dealt with 
later. Major and minor requirements are 
summarized in Table 4. The general pattern 
seems to be in favor of recommendation 
rather than requirement. Further, psychol- 
ogy, even among this group of universities 
with the special emphases noted above, is 
not markedly predominant as a required un- 
dergraduate subject. Other areas of work 
which were required by some schools in- 
cluded sociology, guidance, economics, and 
mathematics. Recommended subjects in- 
cluded physical and biological sciences and 
mathematics. 


TABLE 4 
Major and Minor Requirements for 
Admission to Counselor Training 


PERCENTAGES 


NO 
UNDERGRAD- RE- RECOM- NEI- AN- 
UATE FIELD QUIRED MENDED THER SWER 


Psychology ma- 

jor 95° 38.1 93,3, 160 
Psychology mi- 

nor 14.3 42.9 14.3 286 
Education ma- 

jor 48 19.1 38.1 38.1 
Education mi- 

nor 19:1 23.8 28.6 286 


665.0. 


The differences among schools are 
as impressive as the similarities. These ap- 
parently reflect some significant differences 
in philosophies of selection and education. 
It must continually be kept in mind that 
counselor training is but a part of the pro- 
gram in either psychology or education, that 
entrance requirements of this sort were pre- 
sumably set up with the total programs in 
mind. 

Grade point average was the most 
frequently cited general requirement for 
entrance into graduate school. The modal 
—and almost only—one given was an un- 
dergraduate average of “B” or better. In a 
few cases, it was specified that this applied 
only to applicants for doctoral programs, 
implying that somewhat lower requirements 
were in effect for applicants for Master's 
training. 

Recommended experience for coun- 
selor trainee applicants varied widely. In- 
cluded were teaching, industrial work, 
counseling, and research. Also included in 
a few cases were such things as child guid- 
ance or clinical work. These experiences 
are the sort which are often included to 
some degree in counseling work. Also, hav- 
ing had some work experience would al- 
most necessarily make the candidate older. 
It may be the maturity variable which is 
really important though this needs to be 
investigated. 


SPECIFIC SELECTION PROCEDURES 


(a) The interview was reported in 
use by 57 per cent of the schools. Of this 
group, 62 per cent said that they had no 
standard form. Indications were that most 
selection interviews were quite informal, un- 
structured affairs. In 48 per cent of the 
cases, candidates were interviewed by more 
than one staff member. It might not be 
amiss to question the reliability of the selec- 
tion interview as used in these cases. How- 
ever, it would appear from the above that 
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the possible usefulness of the interview, 
even in a specialty employing it as a major 
tool, has not been thoroughly exploited as a 
selection device. 

The replies to the question concern- 
ing the kinds of information collected in 
selection interviews might be subsumed un- 
der two major headings: interest in the 
field, and the applicant’s personal-social ad- 
justment. These were variously described 
as good social relations, stability, maturity, 
well-defined goals, a thought-through phi- 
losophy of life, poise, positive attitudes 
toward graduate work, and the general im- 
pression made by the candidate on the in- 
terviewer. Only one respondent mentioned 
intelligence, one the candidate’s appearance. 

The materials gathered in the inter- 
view were used, by and large, in a rather 
impressionistic, clinical fashion. No formal 
weighting systems were reported. The 
process was described by one respondent 
as frankly intuitive. 

(b) Letters of recommendation, 
other than those attesting to the candidate's 
general integrity and morality, are required 
by 62 per cent of the schools. References 
are sought by 48 per cent, and 19 per cent 
use a standardized form. The typical and 
almost unanimous reaction to the value of 
letters of recommendation was that they 
add little or nothing to the selection proc- 
ess. Responses ranged from “usually valu- 
able” to “phooey!” The distribution was 
very positively skewed. In some cases, it 
was reported that only negative comments 
were attended to. 

Letters of recommendation are used 
in much the same way as the data gathered 
from interviews: clinically or intuitively. In 
some cases, departmental committees meet 
to pool their impressions, discuss them, and 
rate the candidates. Many of the same fac- 
tors which are of concern in interviews are 
looked for in letters; interest, drive, ma- 
turity, and similar items. Other items in- 
clude general promise for graduate training, 
religious affiliation, general tone of the let- 


ter, ethics, and implied or expressed reserva- 
tions. 

(c) Grade point average is by all 
odds the most commonly used measure of 
promise for graduate training. How it is 
used will be discussed below. 

(d) Tests are widely used, but the 
specific tests used varies a great deal. Ta- 
ble 5 summarizes the replies as they are 
concerned with grade point averages and 
tests. In the table, column A indicates that 
the device was used in the specified per- 
centage of the reporting institutions; no in- 
dications were given about method of use. 
Column B shows the percentages of the in- 
stitutions reporting that they used a speci- 
fied cutting score. Column C shows the 
nonuse made of regression equations involv- 
ing the devices listed. Most departments 
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seem to accept the dictum that the best 
predictor of future success is past success, 
for grade point average is used in 86. per 
cent of the schools. The Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination, the Miller Analogies 
Test, and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate 
Record Examination were the only ability 
measures mentioned. It is interesting to 
note that in all of the table, the Miller 
Analogies Test is the only one for which 
the percentage in column B is larger than 
that in column A. Even with these relatively 
objective data, there would appear to be a 
lot of “intuiting” going on. It may be dis- 
turbing to many to note the complete blank 
in column C. Counseling cut its teeth on 
measurement and prediction problems. That 
bright, clear vision of twenty years ago 
seems to have faded. This is especially in- 


TAB SEL 5 
The Use of Selection Devices Under Specified Conditions 
PER CENT 
MEASURE AS Be? (EGP NOTAE 
Miller Analogies iie ata sient iar: ashen ater ten 19.1 38.1 57.2 
Ohio State Psychological Examination 19.1 19.1 
Graduate Record Examination 
Advanced testir AmA aa A y e i 28.6 9.5 38.1 
Aptitude test . . 23.8 9.5 33.3 
Profile test ... 23.8 9.5 33.3 
Strong VIB Waer ke r AE ORAE te 28.6 9.5 38.1 
Kuder PSALA aea A S a 19.1 
MMPI ..... 28.6 
Rorschach 7 4.8 
Bernreuter atena A bere ga, AAN 4.8 4.8 
Heston Adjustment Inventory ................ 48 4.8 
Other tests (Critical Thinking, Teacher Attitude, 
Cooperative English) ..... meo T 9.5 4.8 14.5 
Academic transcripts 
Over-all grade average ................-- 66.7 19.1 85.8 
Average in psychology courses ............ 38.1 14.3 52.4 
Bera oe 19.1 


Average in education courses 


* Key: A—Device used without any specified cutting score. 


B—Cutting score used. 
C—Regression equation employed, 
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teresting in view of the lack of studies con- 
tradicting the findings reported by Sarbin 


(3). 

(e) Another widely used selection 
device is the practicum. Here, students who 
have been admitted to the graduate pro- 
gram are observed in action and decisions 
made about their promise as counseling 
specialists. However, in about half of the 
schools students are admitted formally to 
the counselor training program at the time 
of entrance into graduate school so that any 
decisions made on the basis of observations 
of practicum performance must, if unfavor- 
able, act to reverse the original decision. It 
may be that inertia carries some borderline 
candidates past this hurdle as staff members 
cannot or do not undertake to set dismissal 
machinery into motion. The end of the first 
graduate year is the next most common 
time for admission into counselor training. 

Mortality among graduate students, 
once admitted, is fairly low. Five per cent 
is the median figure although the distribu- 
tion is quite skewed, and some schools lose 
as many as 25 per cent. Causes for the mor- 
tality are equally distributed among aca- 
demic failure, ineptitude for counseling, 
poor personal adjustment, and personal 
reasons. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Finally, some other miscellaneous 
matters were dealt with in the survey. 
There appears to be a wide spread feeling 
that the number of good candidates is lim- 
ited. Reasons advanced for this included 
the small number of jobs available, inade- 
quate pay offered, the relative difficulty of 
getting an advanced degree in psychology 
as opposed to getting it in other depart- 
ments, the emphasis on experimental and 
quantitative methods, the heavy demands 
and inducements for clinical psychology 
trainees, lack of information about the field, 
and inadequate training and practicum fa- 
cilities. A small minority of the schools re- 


ported that the supply was adequate or 
abundant. 

Half of the schools (with one ab- 
staining) reported that research was under 
way on the evaluation of selection methods, 
Less than half felt satisfied that they knew 
the essential traits on which to select. On 
the other hand, over half were actively dis- 
satisfied with their present selection meth- 
ods. Suggested areas for study included the 
following: biographical information blanks, 
job descriptions, personality pattern studies, 
interview methods, and criterion develop- 
ment. Others suggested that a probation- 
ary period should be mandatory before ac- 
ceptance into counselor training. Presuma- 
bly, the effects of this would also be investi- 
gated, 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the present survey accomplished 
nothing more than to document the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with and confusion 
about the existing situation, it may have 
justified the labor involved. Criticisms of 
the status quo are legion; suggestions for 
bettering the situation are harder to find. 
The problem does not even appear to be 
well formulated, and there is a distressing 
lack of research available in the literature. 
There is also a substantial diversity of prac- 
tice among institutions presumably training 
the same general breed of psychologists. 

However, this general dissatisfac- 
tion and uncertainty may be a healthy omen. 
There is a frank recognition of a serious 
problem; there are sufficient numbers of in- 
stitutions involved, and there are substantial 
numbers of students available for study. 
From reading between the lines of the re- 
turned questionnaires, it may be assumed 
that a fair amount of data is gathering dust 
in files. Whether we should hold a post- 
mortem on it remains to be seen. Almost 
singly as important as anything else, there 
are many faculty members interested in the 


1. American 


problem. Perhaps if we can pool this talent, 


the problem can be surmounted. 
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pete ll 
SOME GENERAL ASPECTS OF TRAINING 


The suggested areas of knowledge considered im- 
portant to counselor preparation are elaborated in the first reading, the 
APGA report Counselor Preparation: “Recommendations for Minimum 
Standards.” Differing slightly from the APA statement, this report provides 
additional information on the role and function of counselors as well as on 
the matter of selection, which was considered in Section II. This reading 
should offer a general introduction to counselor training. 

The second selection presents an elaboration of one aspect of train- 
ing—practicum. This is the APA paper entitled “The Practicum Training of 
Counseling Psychologists.” It considers the general importance of practicum 
and spells out clearly the suggested levels of prepracticum and practicum 
training, the time which should be devoted to practicum, the level of skills 
involved in counseling, and the nature of the practicum experience. 

The third reading presents a statement by a committee made up of 
prominent members of the Division of Counseling Psychology of the APA. 
As its title indicates—“The Scope and Standards of Preparation in Psy- 
chology for School Counselors’—it states the view of this division on the 
problem. The article is important because it was published in the summer 
of 1961, when many different people interested in the training of counselors 
for work in school settings were expressing widely divergent opinions as 
to the role and training of such personnel. 

The three selections should provide an overview of training as well as 
some detailed information on practicum training. All programs will involve 
variations on these general themes as well as many differences in methods 
and approaches. The student may better be able to profit from and evaluate 
his own place and experience in his training program after reading and con- 
sidering these selections. 


SOME GENERAL ASPECTS OF TRAINING 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR MINIMUM STANDARDS 


Professional Training, 


Licensing and Certification Committee, 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


INTRODUCTION 


Recommendations for training stand- 
ards of counselors have generally come from 
three organizations: The American Psychol- 
ogy Association (APA), the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association (NVGA), 
and the National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
(NAGSCT), Recommendations of the last 
group undoubtedly have had the most in- 
fluence in shaping state certification laws 
and in determining the nature of training 
curricula. In establishing requirements, 
many states have taken the recommenda- 
tions of the 8th National Conference of 
NAGSCT (9) verbata. Graduate courses 
have been designed around the areas sug- 
gested in the Conference report; the area 
headings themselves have, indeed, served 
as titles for many of these courses. 

While there is probably general 
agreement that these recommendations have 
served a useful function, the Professional 
Training, Licensing and Certification Com- 
mittee has felt that they should be recon- 
sidered to determine whether they apply 
adequately to current needs of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA). The project was officially author- 
ized at the 1956 APGA Convention. The 
Committee began by considering recom- 
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mendations for certification of school coun- 
selors. During the year it became apparent 
that groups not directly affected by certifica- 
tion were equally concerned with counselor 
training. Therefore, the emphasis was 
shifted from counselor certification to coun- 
selor preparation. 

The Committee studied the follow- 
ing sources of information: 

a. Reports of the various divisions of 
APGA 

b. Reports of Division 17 of the 
APA 

c. State laws relative to counselor 
certification 

d. Opinions of a sample of persons 
who are actively engaged in counselor train- 
ing or in counselor supervision 

e. State laws for licensing or cer- 
tification of psychologists ! 

f. Professional literature i 

The purpose of this report is to sug- 
gest minimum requirements which should 
be common to all counselors. It is hoped 
that these recommendations may serve as 
follows: 

1. To suggest minimum standards 
for various divisions of APGA concerned 
with training and certification. 

2. To suggest minimum standards 
for state certification of school counselors. 

3. To provide support to the efforts 
of the various states which are in the proc- 
ess of raising the present certification re- 
quirements or which are trying to establish 
some form of counselor certification, 

4. To provide local communities 
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with some indication of the preparation 
they should expect of counselors. 

5. To encourage training institu- 
tions to reevaluate their curricula and to 
encourage cooperation among institutions 
in program review and development. 

Counseling is conducted on many 
levels and by persons with varied training 
and experience. Moreover, the counseling 
function is handled variously; the Michigan 
Conference (6) identified three patterns: 
(a) counseling more or less incidental to 
other work (as with, e.g., teacher, minister, 
etc.); (b) definite counseling responsibili- 
ties combined with other duties (as with, 
e.g., teacher-counselor); and (c) full-time 
counseling and related activities. 

The Committee believes that profes- 
sional guidance workers have a substantial 
responsibility to the first group. Since this 
group has many opportunities for engaging 
in counseling activities, it is essential that 
they be aware of the limits to their com- 
petencies and the desirability and tech- 
niques of working effectively with profes- 
sionally trained personnel. This report, how- 
ever, is focused on groups 2 and 3 and, since 
the primary concern of the Committee is 
with minimum standards for those who 
have assigned counseling responsibilities, no 
distinction is made between them there- 
after. 


ROLE AND FUNCTION 
OF COUNSELORS 

Counselors function in many set- 
tings, each presenting a different clientele 
with different kinds of problems. There are, 
however, basic factors in the counseling 
process that remain constant. The Michi- 
gan Conference (6) identified the follow- 
ing five basic goals of the counseling proc- 
ess: 

1. Increasing the accuracy of the 
individual’s self-percepts. 


2. Increasing the accuracy of the 
individual’s environmental perceptions. 

3, Integrating the individual’s self- 
percepts with environmental realities and 
perceptions. 

4. Presenting relevant information. 

5. Improving the individual’s ability 
to make and execute plans. 

These five goals basically define the 
counseling process as this committee con- 
ceives it. 

The counselor, to be sure, is not the 
only person who contributes to the basic 
aims of the counseling process. Yet, the 
counselor, by virtue of his profession- 
al preparation and assignment, performs 
unique roles in helping the client integrate 
his many different experiences and in mak- 
ing sure that he is aware of the wide vari- 
ety of experiences available to him. 

Although the counselor spends the 
larger part of his time working with per- 
sons who do not present serious behavior 
disorders, he should be able to recognize 
these disorders and to work effectively with 
specialists in the problems such persons 
confront. The counselor must, therefore, 
have a broad assortment of perceptions and 
skills. 

The necessity for breadth in coun- 
selor preparation curricula thus creates a 
fundamental problem. Is it possible for a 
counselor to achieve breadth without seri- 
ously sacrificing depth in the development 
of specific skills? At the doctoral level, a 
counselor might be able to develop com- 
petencies in many areas. But because of 
the present under-supply of professionally 
prepared counselors, and because of the in- 
ability of many organizations to pay for 
such highly prepared personnel, the sug- 
gestion that all counselors be prepared at 
the doctoral level would be unrealistic. 
Hence, some compromise is necessary be- 
tween the kind of training which is con- 
sidered desirable, and that which is rea 
sonably adequate and desirable in the near 
future. 
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COUNSELOR TRAINEE 
SELECTION 


The welfare of the prospective 
trainee, of the public, and of the profession, 
together with the limitation of training 
facilities, necessitate careful selection of 
counselor trainees, Because of the crudity 
of current selection methods and the dif- 
ficulty in establishing valid criteria for coun- 
seling success, however, the validity of the 
wide yariety of selection techniques and 
procedures remains to be determined, There 
would probably be general agreement that 
it is desirable to select trainees who are in- 
tellectually able, professionally motivated, 
emotionally and socially mature, and who 
are able to sustain intimate inter-personal 
relationships enriched by their experiences. 
Yet, general agreement on the desirable 
configuration of these characteristics would 
be difficult if not impossible to obtain. Ac- 
tually, there may be several different con- 
figurations which would be equally desira- 
ble. It is also quite possible that some of 
these traits have little validity and that 
other more important traits have been over- 
looked. Moreover, judgments concerning 
the degree to which a prospective student 
possesses these characteristics are subject 
to considerable error, possibly because the 
traits have not been operationally defined. 

A common prerequisite to entering 
a counselor training program is evidence 
of work experience, usually a number of 
years in teaching, and a year or more in an 
occupation other than teaching. The ra- 
tionale most frequently given is that work 
experience helps the counselor establish 
effective relationships with colleagues and 
enhances understanding of clients’ prob- 
lems. Perhaps the rationale for such a re- 
quirement is sound. Yet, examination of 
State certification laws and many training 
programs indicates that the emphasis is on 
the quantity of work, not on the quality or 
nature of the work experience obtained. 
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Future research may indicate that some 
kinds of work experience are actually detri- 
mental. One suspects that some teachers 
wish to enter counseling because they have 
not been successful as teachers, that some 
workers have floated around from job to job 
and “wish to help others avoid the mis- 
takes they made.” It is questionable whether 
such work experience is helpful to counselor 
or to counselee. Careful consideration of the 
quality of experiences obtained in the vari- 
ous kinds of work is needed. This consid- 
eration might include the possibility of pro- 
viding planned work experience as a part 
of the training program. 

Many able persons may decide not 
to enter counseling as a career because of 
experience requirements which are too de- 
manding and which, in fact, may have lit- 
tle validity. The Committee suggests that 
other kinds of experience, such as leisure 
time and volunteer activities, might provide 
the same skills and understanding which 
supposedly result from employment. This 
entire range of problems needs careful 
study. 

Other selection devices include aca- 
demic records, achievement and intelligence 
tests, interest inventories, personality tests, 
interviews, and letters of recommendation. 
Because of our present limited knowledge, 
it is more likely that these devices will 
screen out the obvious misfits than that 
they will identify potentially effective coun- 
selors. Screening at this level, however, is 
very important. 

Evaluation and screening of students 
is a continuous process. When it becomes 
apparent that (because, e.g., of lack of self- 
understanding) a student is unable to es- 
tablish effective counseling relationships, 
he should be encouraged to consider a field 
of work other than counseling. Thus, it is 
necessary for the training institution to 
place the student in situations which will 
permit the staff to make valid judgments 
about him. In order to judge a student’s 
counseling ability, it would appear neces- 
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sary to observe him in counseling relation- 
ships. Also, the training program should 
provide ample opportunity for the student 
to make continuous and critical self-evalua- 
tions. How can the student evaluate his 
ability to sustain intimate interpersonal re- 
lationships without first hand experiences? 

The undergraduate program of the 
prospective counselor should include pre- 
requisites which will permit him to profit 
from his graduate training without neces- 
sitating a lower level of graduate instruc- 
tion to conform to his lack of background. 
Undoubtedly, there will be disagreement 
as to what undergraduate training is most 
appropriate. Perhaps a broad general educa- 
tion, including biological and physical sci- 
ences, mathematics and humanities, with 
some degree of specialization in the be- 
havioral sciences, e.g., psychology and so- 
ciology, would be most appropriate. The 
undergraduate program should not include 
specialized skill or technique courses, how- 
ever, although the student should have some 
underlying theory and philosophy upon 
which the technique courses are based. 
Many of the introductory courses in meas- 
urement, statistics, developmental psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, etc., should be con- 
sidered as part of the undergraduate 
program and should not be included in the 
graduate sequence which is envisaged in 
this report. 


GRADUATE TRAINING 


It is recommended that the Mas- 
ter’s degree be considered minimum for 
counselor preparation. This recommenda- 
tion is made for two reasons: (a) Requir- 
ing the Master's degree increases the proba- 
bility that the course work will be offered 
in an institution which has sufficient depth 
in faculty and facilities to offer a rich train- 
ing program. Currently some institutions 
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have one person offering all courses in the 
counseling curriculum. It is doubtful whether 
any one person has sufficient experience 
and training to offer instruction of any depth 
in all areas. (b) Requiring a Master's de- 
gree helps to insure an integrated training 
program. Some states now accept, for cer- 
tification purposes, courses taken at ap- 
proved institutions if course title reasonably 
resembles requirements in the state laws. 
Moreover, courses taken through corre- 
spondence or through extension offerings 
are accepted. It is difficult to see how such 
a series of courses can have any continuity 
preparation, whereas extended work in one 
institution enables the trainee to acquire, 
along with skills and technical knowledge, 
a set of professional attitudes and values 
which may be difficult to develop in a 
“patchwork” program. 

The Committee does not wish to 
recommend the length of time required to 
obtain the Master’s degree. It might exceed 
one year. Rehabilitation counselor prepara- 
tion, for example, already requires a two- 
year program. The length of time will de- 
pend to some extent on the undergraduate 
background required of students who en- 
ter the program, and must be related to 
other requirements which the would-be 
counselor faces. It is doubtful that many 
persons would aspire to the job of school 
counselor if they are required to complete 
one graduate year for teaching credentials, 
teach for two years, then complete two 
additional graduate years for a counseling 
credential—a total of five years to prepare 
for a job often paying no more than that of 
a teacher with one year of graduate work. 

In considering the content of the 
Master's program, the Committee suggests 
eight broad areas. The Committee has no 
intention of suggesting these areas as course 
titles. In view of current lack of knowledge 
as to the most effective type of course or- 
ganization, institutional experimentation 
should be encouraged. 
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PERSONALITY ORGANIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


A knowledge and appreciation of 
theories of personality organization and de- 
velopment appears to be fundamental to 
counseling theory and practice It seems 
reasonable to expect counselors to have 
some concept of the “norms” of behavior, 
as well as how much deviation from these 
“norms” can be tolerated before remedial 
efforts are required. Counselors should be 
able to recognize their limitations in deal- 
ing with behavior disorders and should 
know how to work effectively with other 
mental health specialists. Along with knowl- 
edge of human behavior, the trainee should 
become increasingly able to assess his own 
assets and liabilities. Improved self-knowl- 
edge should be a goal of the entire program, 
however, not just of courses in personality 
theory. Courses in this area should have as 
prerequisites undergraduate courses such 
as developmental and educational psychol- 
ogy, which are typically a part of training 
curricula for teachers, 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
IN ADJUSTMENT 


This area should include a study of 
environmental factors which affect behavior 
and which, as a result, are involved in the 
counseling process. It would encompass in- 
formation about labor market dynamics, so- 
ciology of work, sources of occupational and 
educational literature, occupational choice, 
community resourees, etc. Such informa- 
tion should be considered in relation to 
other environmental factors which influence 
behavior. Thus, the scope would be much 
broader than that of the typical course on 
occupational information. The emphasis 
should be on the question of why certain 
factors operate in our culture as well as that 
of how to deal with them. 


INDIVIDUAL APPRAISAL 


The purpose of this area is to pro- 
vide knowledge of the nature and range of 
human abilities, interests, and other per- 
sonal characteristics as well as to provide 
familiarity with more common methods of 
measuring and appraising them. Methods 
of appraisal considered here range from 
formal tests to counseling interviews. An 
understanding of measurement theory is 
necessary to training in appraisal tech- 
niques. Therefore, the Committee suggests 
that an introductory course in tests and 
measurement and in statistics should be 
prerequisite to training in this area. 

It is not to be expected that a stu- 
dent will be able to acquire more than a sur- 
vey of projective tests in a Master's program 
without slighting other essential areas. There 
is also a question as to how proficient a 
trainee on this level can become in the use 
and interpretation of individual tests of in- 
telligence. Perhaps proficiency with individ- 
ual tests depends to some extent on the 
undergraduate background with which the 
trainee enters the program. 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 


This area emphasizes the ability to 
read and to evaluate the published research 
in the counseling field. This is particularly 
crucial in using tests, for many develop- 
ments concerning test validity and test 
usage appear in journals rather than in pub- 
lishers’ manuals. Most of the counselor’s 
knowledge about tests must be gleaned 
from journals if he is to interpret tests to 
clients or if he is to work effectively with 
teachers and others who make use of test 
results. Thus, the counselor should have 
more knowledge than that commonly cov- 
ered in an elementary course of descriptive 
statistics. He must know something about 
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tests of significance, their limitations and 
advantages, and when they can be used 
appropriately. Moreover, he should be able 
to determine whether conclusions drawn 
from various studies are warranted in light 
of the research designs. The Committee is 
not necessarily recommending additional 
courses in statistics and research design. 
With some rearrangement in method and 
content, these competencies probably could 
be obtained from several existing courses. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
ORIENTATION 


The work of the counselor often in- 
yolves situations embodying broad social 
and philosophical implications. To guide his 
behavior in these instances he needs to 
understand the philosophical bases under- 
lying the objectives of personnel work. Also, 
effort should be made to help him develop 
an awareness of his ethical responsibilities 
to individuals and to the institutions in 
which he works. Consideration should be 
given to the development of counseling as 
a profession, factors which led to its begin- 
ning, the setting in which it now functions, 
and probable future trends, and to profes- 
sional obligations, not only to counseling, 
but also to related professions. Perhaps this 
area should include information about prac- 
tices in various types of agencies in which 
counseling occurs. 


COUNSELING 


This area is intended to provide the 
trainee with knowledge of theories of coun- 
seling, as well as some practice in counsel- 
ing through laboratory experiences. Prac- 
tice in counseling has often been neglected, 
particularly during the Masters program. 
Undoubtedly many first-year graduate stu- 
dents will be able to work effectively with 
clients. However, careful selection of clients 
and close supervision will be essential. Even 
with relatively inexperienced trainees there 
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are many kinds of activities which can make 
theory concrete and practical for them. Ex- 
amples of such activities are case confer- 
ences, case studies, recordings, and role 
playing of counseling situations. 

Activities such as these provide the 
staff with excellent opportunities for ob- 
serving trainees as a part of the screening 
process. They also provide the trainee a 
basis for self-evaluation. Through participa- 
tion in these activities he can determine if 
counseling provides experiences which are 
satisfying to him. 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


A large portion of the counselor’s 
time is spent in working directly with groups 
or in consulting with others (e.g., teachers) 
who in turn work with groups. Thus, he 
should understand the dynamics of group 
behavior and should be acquainted with the 
most effective ways of working with groups. 


SUPERVISED PRACTICUM 


The Committee feels that this is one 
of the most important aspects of the train- 
ing program. It is here that the student is 
able to integrate his learning, to make mis- 
takes, and to profit from them with the help 
of a supervisor. The counselor should not 
attempt to work independently until he has 
had some closely supervised experience. 
The somewhat arbitrary figure of 120 hours 
for one semester is suggested as the amount 
of time to devote to this activity. This is in 
addition to time spent in laboratory work 
accompanying various courses in the train- 
ing program. 

The Committee feels that even more 
important than the number of hours de- 
voted to supervised practicum is the qual- 
ity and the nature of the supervision in 
practicum placement. Whenever possible, 
it is desirable for the supervisor to have the 
equivalent of a doctorate in counseling or in 
some closely related field, All supervisors 
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should have the equivalent of the minimum 
requirements, in both training and experi- 
ence, for professional membership in 
NVGA. 

Since this Committee was concerned 
only with minimum preparation in areas 
which are common to all counselors, several 
important problems have not been consid- 
ered. For example, do counselors working 
with different age clients require different 
patterns of preparation? The Committee 
suggests that the basic areas remain similar 
but with slightly different emphasis in cer- 
tain aspects of the program. An elementary 
school counselor would undoubtedly be 
more concerned with appraisal techniques 
appropriate with children than would 
counselors who work with adults. It seems 
likely that this difference in interests could 
be accommodated within the framework 
of this report. A second major problem in- 
volves the type of training necessary to pre- 
pare the counselor for certain roles which 
are a function of the setting in which he 
works. For example, does a school coun- 
selor need special preparation in how to 
consult with teachers and parents? Much 
of this job probably could be accomplished 
through the areas outlined above, particu- 
larly in the practicum experience. However, 
problems such as these clearly need careful 
study. 

The recommendations of this report 
have been made in the belief that the coun- 
seling profession will continue to move in 
the direction of more adequate standards 
of preparation and of service. Therefore, the 
Committee wishes to re-emphasize that 
these recommendations are suggested as 
minimum requirements and not neces- 
sarily as what would be most desirable— 
Lawrence STEWART, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of California, Berke- 
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THE PRACTICUM TRAINING 


OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Committee on 


Counselor Training, Division of Counseling Psychology, 
American Psychological Association 


NEED FOR PRACTICUM TRAINING 
IN COUNSELING 


The practicum is in some respects 
the most important phase of the whole proc- 
ess of training in counseling. Without this, 
the student may be unable to apply his 
academic knowledge or to integrate required 
skills to understand and help his clients. 
The discipline of the supervised practicum 
in counseling safeguards the public by pre- 
paring the neophyte for professional prac- 
tice. Agencies employing counseling psy- 
chologists therefore have an obligation to 
society and to the profession to participate 
actively in practicum training programs. 
Such an obligation should sit lightly, how- 
ever, since such participation is probably 
the best way to insure a supply of ade- 
quately trained personnel. 

The meaning of the practicum ex- 
perience for the student counselor may vary 
according to his interpretation of his own 
needs, Students will commonly find in the 
practicum an opportunity to synthesize the 
more or less fragmented phases of their pre- 
vious academic work and to bring these 
learnings to a focus upon the actual prob- 
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lems of individual clients. Thus, potential 
professional knowledge and skill will be cen- 
tered, not on purely academic ends, but upon 
the adjustment, orientation, and develop- 
ment of the client himself. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE 
PRACTICUM TRAINING 


The essence of the practicum must 
be the acquisition by the trainee of a sense 
of the realities of the counselor-client rela- 
tionship. The trainee’s attitude toward this 
relationship will be of the utmost impor- 
tance. Thus a highly significant aim of prac- 
ticum training will be to bring the trainee 
into that psychological state where he 
clearly perceives for himself that his client’s 
personal adjustment and development is his 
first consideration and loyalty. Of fore- 
most significance also will be mastery of 
counseling technique by the student-coun- 
selor. The preparation of guidance workers 
has often been too academic in nature. 
There is no economical way to acquire pro- 
fessional competence except through well- 
organized and supervised practica. The 
practicum program therefore emerges as 
one of the keystones of any program for 
the education of counseling psychologists. 

Among other desirable outcomes © 
the practicum will be the seasoning of the 
student-counselor in the realities of every- 
day institutional experience; an acquaint- 
ance with working conditions and organiza- 
tional processes; and an introduction to the 
problems of maintaining a regular counsel- 
ing schedule, of building a favorable per- 
sonal and professional relationship with as- 
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sociates and administrative heads, and of 
retaining personal mental health under the 
impact of sustained counseling responsi- 
bility. 

It is well to recognize that the in- 
evitable restrictions of time and facility im- 
pose on most institutions definite limits as 
to what can actually be accomplished dur- 
ing the practicum period. This means that 
the practicum training proposed in the lit- 
erature and announced by training institu- 
tions should be realistically in accord with 
what can be provided. For the rest, responsi- 
bility must fall upon the professional per- 
sonnel supervising the postpracticum ex- 
perience of the counselor in the early period 
of his professional practice. 


ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Too frequently, inadequately planned 
and supervised practica degenerate into 
clerkships, record-keeping, busywork, or 
other forms of lower-grade experience in- 
adequate to the essential professional de- 
velopment of the student-counselor, Such 
experiences may sometimes be rationalized 
as providing necessary seasoning under real- 
istic job conditions, but these should never 
be recognized as valid forms of practicum 
training, Responsibility for the activities of 
the trainee must necessarily be held jointly 
by the training institution and by the field 
agency providing the training opportunity. 
This is true because only the field agency 
can be on hand for a substantial portion of 
the time. Nevertheless, the training institu- 
tion cannot completely relinquish responsi- 
bility for its student, but must share the 
burden with the operating agency at least to 
the extent of cooperatively planning and 
evaluating the student’s practicum experi- 
ence. This creates the necessity for a clear 
initial understanding between institution 
and agency as to the type of worker re- 
quired, personal and professional qualifica- 
tions needed, types of activity to be con- 
ducted, extent and methods of supervision to 
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be exercised by both, and other stipulations. 

The paramount allegiance of the 
counselor being to his client, problems some- 
times arise among student-counselors as to 
how they are to act when institutional con- 
siderations or administrative restrictions 
seem to be in conflict with the welfare of 
the client. Also, the student-counselor may 
observe practices which he has been taught 
to regard as wrong or obsolete, and he is in a 
quandary as to what to do about them. The 
mature practicing counselor may also en- 
counter such problems, but he has the op- 
tion of attempting to modify what he re- 
gards as faulty practices or of resigning 
his job. The student-counselor, however, is 
not yet in a position to pass mature judg- 
ment on the professional actions of others 
or on the policies of institutions, nor is he 
in a position to withdraw from an uncom- 
fortable situation. Such situations, however, 
constitute one of the realities of professional 
living, and it is the responsibility of the train- 
ing staff of both the university and the 
practicum agency to provide opportunities 
for trainees to discuss problems of this sort 
and to enlarge their understanding of them. 

Likewise, the student-counselor may 
be helped to realize, through adequate han- 
dling of situations of this sort, that practice 
rarely attains the level of theory, He learns 
that practical situations always impose lim- 
itations and that, at the best, a balance is 
attained in which negative factors are out- 
weighed by the positive. 


Background preparation such as that 
recommended in the report, “Standards for 
Training Counseling Psychologists,” should 
provide a basic psychological understanding 
of (a) prospective clients, especially in 
terms of their social and cultural relation- 
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ships, (b) the tools and skills of counsel- 
ing, and (c) community agencies and their 
evolving function in the broader social con- 
text. i 
The training center should provide: 
Jaw 

a. Laboratory experiences, to help 
the student-counselor master basic tools and 
basic skills. These normally are provided in 
the first and second years of study, as a 
part of academic courses, for which the 
student pays tuition and laboratory fees. 
i b. Field-work experiences, to help 
the student-counselor relate his tools and 
skills to one another, use his tools and skills 
to understand and meet the needs of cli- 
ents in the functional setting of an agency, 
and to learn to see clients as persons. These 
are usually provided in the second semester 
of the first year and during the second year 
of training, the agency providing the ex- 
periences as a service to the profession and 
the student undergoing them as part of his 
training, without pay. 

c. Internship in an agency is the 
terminal phase of his practicum training, in 
which the student-counselor integrates his 
skills with a crystallizing philosophy of serv- 
ice to clients, to the agency, and to the 
community served by the agency (usually 
in the third or fourth year of study), for 
pay appropriate to a learner. 


The progressive development of the 
student-counselor from content mastery 
through the prepracticum and various prac- 
ticum levels of training can be seen more 
clearly if briefly outlined in terms of several 
criteria. 


TIME IN PRACTICA 


Time spent in practica will vary with 
the level. The prepracticum or laboratory 
experience may be viewed as course-related 
activity which continues for one or two 
semesters, depending upon the length of 
the course. It normally requires from three 
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or four hours per week in the prepracticum, 
course-related, mastery of skills (learning 
to administer and score group and individ- 
ual tests, conducting simple registration or 
information-getting interviews, etc.). The 
field-work experience usually continues for 
a semester or a year, depending upon the 
experience of the student and the number 
of hours devoted by the student each week; 
the period should involve a minimum of 
100 to 200 hours. Part of the field work may 
be done in the second semester of the MA 
program, part subsequently to that. Field 
work usually requires from one to two days 
each week. The internship calls for half 
time (20 hours per week) for two years or 
full time (35 to 45 hours per week) for one 
academic year devoted to agency activity 
and related community service. 


LEVELS OF SKILL 


In the laboratory or prepracticum 
level the student-counselor is learning the 
fundamental tools and skills (testing, inter- 
viewing, recording) and may employ the 
laboratory experience to improve his tech- 
niques, learn the limitations of each of his 
instruments, and to develop beginning un- 
derstanding of how to assess and influence 
client behavior, although it is not likely at 
this stage that he will work with actual 
clients. 

The field-work experience affords the 
student-counselor an opportunity to work 
more intensively with his tools and skills 
within an actual agency setting, in carefully 
graded ways and under close supervision, 
with selected clients. At first his activity 
will be limited to assisting, observing, and 
applying his skills to parts of the total 
problem presented by a client. As his tech- 
nical skills develop and his understanding 
of the agency’s function deepens, he may be 
permitted to carry increasingly greater re- 
sponsibilities for working with clients. By 
the close of his field-work experience the 
student should have mastered basic tech- 
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niques and be ready to serve actual agency 
clients reporting relatively simple kinds of 
problems, 

The internship takes for granted 
mastery of the basic skills of counseling 
psychology and provides the student-coun- 
selor with opportunity to carry a variety 
of cases under supervision, the closeness of 
the supervision varying with the intern’s 
competence and with the type of case. 


Since the practicum experience is 
seen as a continuing program, education 
prerequisite to it is seen not as just the 
academic background preceding the initial 
field work, but as the development of a 
series of skills, understandings, and knowl- 
edges coordinated with and directed toward 
increased responsibilities and ever widen- 
ing experience with actual clients. 


1. Education prerequisite to initial 
field work. 


a. The basic core recommended by 
the APA (Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 539- 
558) as background for graduate study in 
clinical psychology is in general considered 
desirable background for counseling psy- 
chologists. It has been discussed with par- 
ticular reference to this field in a com- 
panion report. 

b. Additional classroom instruction 
essential to understanding counseling tools, 
processes, and functions, and to understand- 
ing the counselee as a person, is reserved 
for graduate study. As specified in the 
statement on doctoral programs the follow- 
ing areas (not necessarily specific courses) 
are important to the field work experience: 


Personality organization and 
development. 

Knowledge of social environ- 
ment: cultural and social factors af- 
fecting behavior, sources of informa- 
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tion, educational resources, financial 
aid, health services, employment 
services. 

Appraisal of the individual: 
principles and techniques of meas- 
urement; evaluation of normative 
data; test analysis and review. 

Attendance at case seminars, 
toward helping the student see as- 
pects of his currently acquired in- 
formation in the setting of full case 
material, 

Laboratory work in test ad- 
ministration, scoring and reporting 
of results, and interviewing. 


c. The experience of being a coun- 
selee is desirable for the student if it can 
be a bona fide one. 


2. Education prerequisite to an in- 
terview relationship with a client. The dif- 
ference between this and the next section is 
in terms of the degree of responsibility to 
the client which is assumed by the student. 
Use of actual case material, preferably from 
students’ field work, helps to keep the client 
and his problems from being lost to view in 
the focus of attention on techniques. Di- 
rectly related to field work is didactic in- 
struction in the following areas: 


Counseling theory: philoso- 
phy and principles of counseling. 

Appraisal of the individual; 
techniques for studying the individ- 
ual (including interview, question- 
naires, observation, and tests and in- 
ventories); observation and discus- 
sion of interviews; synthesis of data 
from various sources. 

Professional orientation: in- 
terprofessional relations, ethical prac- 
tices, loyalties, professional and 
agency organization. 


3. Education prerequisite to carry- 
ing, under supervision, major responsibility 
for a client. Much of the preparation for in- 
creased responsibility will be achieved 
through field work, continuous seminars, 
case conferences, critical analysis of case 


records and of recorded or observed inter- 
views, and following the progress of clients 
with whom the student has had contact 
during his field work. In addition, material 
in the following area is important to the 
student-counselor’s effectiveness: Counsel- 
ing theory: procedures and techniques (in- 
cluding initiation, maintenance, and ter- 
mination of the counseling relationship, re- 
ferral, follow-up, and evaluation). 


The nature of the practicum experi- 
ence necessarily varies with the amount of 
training possessed by the student, the func- 
tions of the organization in which he works, 
and the amount of time given by the student 
to practicum activities. The field worker 
normally brings less training and devotes 
less time to his practicum work than does 
the intern. 

Variety of counseling problems. Each 
community guidance center, school or col- 
lege counseling service, rehabilitation serv- 
ice, or other agency in which practicum ex- 
perience may be obtained, necessarily works 
with a limited variety of clients. They may 
be adolescents in school or college, young 
adults about to enter or who have recently 
entered the world of work, tubercular pa- 
tients of all ages, older adults, or some other 
rather specialized groups. The problem 
raised by these clients may center largely 
on education, vocational choice or entry, 
progress in a field of work, value conflicts, 
family relations, use of leisure time, some 
phase of personal-social adjustment, or some 
other area. 

It is desirable for the counseling 
psychologist to have a combination of 
breadth and depth in his practicum train- 
ing within the limitations imposed by the 
availability and nature of suitable practicum 
training facilities. He should see a variety 
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of students and clients, and should have a 
first-hand familiarity with problems of edu- 
cational choice and adjustment, vocational 
choice and planning, and personal-social ad- 
justment and development. He should de- 
velop competence in diagnosis, counsel- 
ing, referral, use of resources, and interpro- 
fessional relations, and in dealing with 
problems of ethics. At the same time, the 
student-counselor should work intensively 
enough in one or more areas to be able to 
carry on work of that type with little or no 
supervision. 

Breadth of practicum experience can 
probably best be attained by a combination 
of field work placements which enables the 
student to (a) observe, interview, and test 
a variety of cases handled by more experi- 
enced counselors and (b) participate in 
case conferences in which varied problems 
are considered and different procedures and 
resources are reported and discussed. 

Depth can best be gotten by work- 
ing intensively as an intern with a limited 
variety of problems in order to develop a 
deeper understanding of, and more skill in 
diagnosing and counseling, problems of that 
type. 

Types of institutional settings. What 
has been said about the variety of coun- 
seling material encountered in practicum 
training has implications for the types of 
institutional settings in which practice may 
be provided. No one setting is likely to pro- 
vide a great variety of experience, but it 
can provide some variety and considerable 
depth. 

For example, a college student coun- 
seling service can normally provide intensive 
experience with problems of curricular and 
vocational choice, aspiration and achieve- 
ment levels, vocational planning, adjust- 
ment to family and group living, and value 
conflicts; it may provide experience in diag- 
nosing and counseling cases of personal ad- 
justment problems of a more deep-seated 
type, in psychotherapy with the mild neu- 
roses, in working with handicapped per- 
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sons, in helping with problems of marital 
adjustment, and in referral for specialized 
services. While it is not likely to provide 
the intensive experience in helping persons 
who are floundering vocationally during their 
first years of work that another type of com- 
munity guidance center might, nor the ex- 
perience in the coordination of community 
resources for the training and placement of 
various kinds of handicapped persons that 
a social agency can, nor much experience 
in the diagnosis of the psychoses, it can do 
something in those directions. 

A student-counselor’s internship is 
usually best served in an institutional set- 
ting comparable to that in which he plans 
to work, so that he may acquire special 
familiarity with the peculiar problems of 
that type of setting. Thus, if he is likely to 
work in a college, an internship in a stu- 
dent counseling center would normally be 
most appropriate. For students with other 
objectives, internships in public schools, 
community guidance centers, rehabilitation 
services, child welfare agencies, family 
service agencies, or industrial consulting 
organizations may be more appropriate. 
While attaining competence in a specialty 
is desirable, the university, the practicum 
agency, and the student should never lose 
sight of the need for versatility. The Com- 
mittee feels strongly that counseling psy- 
chologists, especially those trained to the 
doctorate, should have command of a wide 
variety of skills and knowledges, permitting 
them to adapt to a number of different pro- 
fessional situations. 

Knowledge, approaches, apprecia- 
tions, and skills learned. Field-work stu- 
dents generally need opportunities to use 
skills and apply knowledge learned on the 
campus to real clients in life situations, so 
that they may be able to perform specific 
services under supervision. What is nor- 
mally needed at the point of entering in- 
ternship is (a) skill in establishing effective 
professional relationships, (b) diagnostic, 
Prognostic, and treatment skills (ie., skill 


in reaching an understanding of causative 
factors as contrasted with mere skill in test- 
ing or interviewing), (c) self-understanding 
and self-discipline, (d) understanding of 
and ability to fit into an actual institutional 
or agency setting, to work effectively with 
a variety of professional colleagues, and to 
deal appropriately with ethical problems, 
and (e) understanding of the community 
and societal functions of guidance and of 
the institution or agencies in which guid- 
ance is provided. The internship experi- 
ence is uniquely suited for the development 
of these understandings and skills, and 
should be so planned as to contribute to 
their development to the highest possible 
degree. By the time he finishes the intern- 
ship, the intern should be functioning as a 
regular junior member of the agency staff. 

Methods, types, and quality of su- 
pervision. As the practicum student’s role 
in the practicum agency is comparable to 
that of a closely supervised regular em- 
ployee of that agency, the supervisory func- 
tion is primarily that of the practicum 
agency. While the university in which the 
field worker or intern is a student may pro- 
vide some supervision, the training center’s 
contribution is most effectively made via the 
agency staff member who is responsible for 
on-the-job supervision, and in periodic con- 
tacts such as those provided by joint semi- 
nars and consultations. 

The supervision provided by the 
practicum agency consists of (a) planning 
the student's practicum work in consulta- 
tion with the university, in terms of his 
readiness to assume various types of re- 
sponsibility or to function in various capaci- 
ties, and in terms of his needs, (b) keep- 
ing the student occupied with a meaningful 
succession of practicum work, (c) observin g 
and evaluating his functioning, and (d) 
sharing these evaluations with the student 
so that he may learn from his experiences 
and with the university so that it too may 
maximally contribute to the studenť’s 
growth. 


OL eS cos 


A competent practicum supervisor 
is a counseling psychologist who has had 
substantial graduate training in psychology, 
followed by a number of years of successful 
counseling experience. Possession of the 
Diploma in Counseling and Guidance 
awarded by the American Board of Ex- 
aminers in Professional Psychology is a de- 
sirable type of evidence of competence, 
but training and experience alone are not 
enough; the supervisor should be interested 
in providing practical training for others, 
effective in sharing his insights with pro- 
fessional students, and free to devote time 
and thought to providing and evaluating 
these experiences. In other words, he must 
also be a teacher and frequently a coun- 
selor to the counselor-in-training. 

The lack of a tradition of paid in- 
ternships and of field agency supervision of 
practicum work (such as exists in the field 
of social work) may well make difficult the 
early achievement of standards such as 
these. During the transition stage it may 
sometimes be desirable for the universities 
to play a more active part in the immediate 
supervision of practicum students. Joint ap- 
pointments and shared or dual supervision, 
especially at the field-work level, may be 
temporary solutions. 

Allocation of time in the practicum. 
The student's time in practicum training 

should be so planned as to give him the 

types of experience he most needs, in 
amounts sufficient to enable him to learn 
from the experience. 

It is probably easier to put a field 
worker in the testing department of a guid- 
ance center and have him administer and 
score tests for the duration of his field work 
(with the possible justification that even in 
that time he will not acquire complete 
competence in testing) than it is to rotate 
him through other departments and give 
him a little experience in their work. But 
the field workers concurrent and subse- 
quent studies are made far more meaning- 
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ful for him if his practicum experience is 
broad enough to give him some understand- 
ing of the various aspects of his field as 
seen in practical situations. 

The intern may spend the bulk of his 
time in counseling, and that with special 
types of cases, in order that he may develop 
the basic skills and understandings of work 
with individuals. But counseling also in- 
cludes report writing, case conferences, and | 
consultations. The flow of his work should 
be so planned that he may spend some time 
with cases of types other than those in 
which he has specialized, and some time in 
reading the cases of other counselors, ob- 
serving the work of other staff members and 
other agencies, conducting research, and 
reading on special problems. 

Duration of practicum training. As 
the field worker is primarily a student, giv- 
ing most of his time to academic work on 
the university campus and spending one or at 
most two days each week in the field, it is 
necessary that the field work experience 
extend over a sufficiently long period of 
time for the student to acquire a modicum 
of proficiency in the use of some techniques 
and to develop some understanding of the 
problems encountered by the agency and 
its clients. Field work should therefore 
probably be planned on a semester (or quar- 
ter) basis, and might well continue for a 
whole year, the second semester being 
planned to provide experience of a dif- 
ferent type or in a different setting. An 
alternate plan is for the field worker to 
spend a month or more between terms in an 
agency on a full-time basis, thus becoming 
a more integral part of the institution al- 
though not remaining there long enough for 
it to serve the purposes of an internship. 

While interns spend all or possibly 
half of their time in the practicum agency, 
and are primarily related to that agency 
rather than to the university in that phase 
of their training, the principal reason for 
making the internship virtually a full-time 
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activity is to provide intensity or depth of 
experience for the intern. Whereas field 
work may be of only a semester’s duration, 
the internship should normally be planned 
for at least one academic year. This is nec- 
essary if the intern is to have the experience 
of carrying a regular work load toward the 
end of his practicum, if he is to work in- 
tensively with a large enough variety of 
clients, and if he is to have an opportunity 
to function for a time virtually as a regular 
staff member in an operating situation. 

Evaluation of field workers and in- 
terns. Practicum supervisors have unique 
opportunities to observe and evaluate the 
student at work with clients and with pro- 
fessional colleagues; they have also unique 
opportunities for guiding the student in the 
light of these observations. The student’s 
principal supervisor in the practicum agency 
should synthesize the observations of all 
supervisors having contact with him, com- 
municate these evaluations to the student 
in a way which will contribute to his pro- 
fessional growth or to his leaving the field 
of guidance in a constructive way, and 
share them with the training center so that 
it too may use the information in counseling 
and evaluating the student. Such evaluations 
should be made at least at the end of each 
field-work experience and at least twice 
each semester during the internship. 

Through a systematic and continu- 
ing evaluation of student-counselors, com- 
bined with cooperative research programs, 
it should become possible to: 


a. modify and improve criteria for 
selection of subsequent candidates for the 
internship, 

b. develop more effective means of 
improving learning in the field, 

c. improve academic course offerings 
and prepracticum experiences as needs be- 
come apparent, and 

d. help field agencies improve their 
practica. 


Agreement between practicum 
agency and university. It is important that 
parties representing both the agency and 
the university meet informally and discuss 
the various phases of the practicum training 
program (purpose of the program, obliga- 
tions to be assumed by each party, length 
and level of the program, stipend, hours, 
methods and type of supervision, etc.), After 
an agreement has been reached, a written 
Statement should be drawn up for use by 
both parties. This statement will be helpful 
in the indoctrination of students assigned by 
the university to the agency. A complete 
understanding on the part of the student of 
the relationship between the agency and the 
university will help to avoid misunderstand- 
ings that might otherwise arise. Further- 
more, for each practicum student the uni- 
versity and the practicum agency must work 
out an appropriate planned sequence of ex- 
periences. 

Administrative records. An adequate 
log of his training experience should be 
kept by the student so that the quality and 
extent of his agency work can be evaluated 
in terms of the general plan and the stu- 
dent's individual plan. Such a log should in- 
clude the number of clients seen, type of 
clients (problems presented and treatment 
called for) and type of techniques (tests, 
interviews, etc.) used. The student’s own 
evaluation of his experience should also be 
recorded. The keeping of these records is 
not to be confused, of course, with the keep- 
ing of case records, 

The agency should keep such records 
as may be needed in preparing for the uni- 
versity a detailed evaluation of the work 
done by the student. 

Selection of field workers and in- 
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terns. The final decision as to whether or 
not a student will be accepted must, of 
course, be left to the agency. The university, 
however, has a responsibility for the initial 
selection, and it can help in the final selec- 
tion of students by working with the agency 
in setting up standards and by studying the 
effectiveness of the selection procedure used 
by the agency. 

An effective system of communica- 
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tion between the agency and the university 
must be set up. One way in which this can 
sometimes be accomplished is to have re- 
ciprocal appointments. Other techniques, in- 
cluding preplacement conferences of super- 
visors to plan field experiences, attendance 
at staff conferences and seminars, and re- 
search by doctoral candidates in the field 
agencies, need exploration and development. 


THE SCOPE AND STANDARDS 
OF PREPARATION IN PSYCHOLOGY 


FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


An Analysis by a Committee 


of the Division of Counseling Psychology 
of the American Psychological Association 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the rapid pace of developments 
in American education the school counselor 
has been thrust into the educational lime- 
light. The school counselor’s role and func- 
tion and his place in the educational system 
must be clarified. The National Defense 
Education Act has been onlv one of a series 
of major events in the past decade which 
have helped him to achieve professional 
identity as a part of the school team.® The 
primary objective of these efforts has been 
to serve the pupil more effectively. This re- 
port is prepared to further this objective. 

Relevant professional associations, 
the colleges and universities which provide 
the professional preparation for counselors, 
the United States Office of Education, the 


oA partial list of published reports and other 
-publications which were the outgrowth of these 
events is provided at the end of this report. 
Distributed as mimeographed report. 


state departments of public instruction, and 
various accrediting associations have made 
continuous efforts to define and delimit the 
role and function of the school counselor. 
School counselors, themselves, have done 
much to achieve separate identity by virtue 
of the experience gained in their daily work. 
The school counselor and guidance are now 
well established as an integral part of Amer- 
ican education. 

Despite this acceptance there is in 
some quarters serious concern with the com- 
petence of school counselors, as presently 
selected and prepared, to accomplish the 
objectives which American education has 
set for them. Those who deal with the prob- 
lems of selecting and training school coun- 
selors encounter problems of both quantity 
and quality. There have never been enough 
qualified persons to fill the demand. As a 
result, far too many positions have been 
filled on a “stop-gap” basis with inade- 
quately trained personnel. 

Minimum standards established for 
the preparation of counselors by the profes- 
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sional associations and through state certifi- 
cation have tended to become maximums. 
As the school counselor’s role and function 
have become defined more clearly, there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that train- 
ing and certification standards must be re- 
viewed and upgraded. It is apparent that 
quality cannot be improved until higher 
goals are set for the minimum training which 
should be expected of the persons who per- 
form the complex, sensitive functions in- 
volved in a guidance program. 

The purpose of this report is to state 
what counseling psychologists believe is the 
necessary role of psychology and of psy- 
chologists in the preparation of school coun- 
selors. 

Specialists in the other behaviorial 
sciences which are heavily involved should 
make similar analyses of components of the 
total counselor education program for which 
they are responsible. The final responsibility 
for integrating the contributions from all the 
basic disciplines lies with the professional 
educators in charge of counselor education, 
certification, and employment. Counseling 
psychologists believe that fresh and con- 
certed action by all the professional special- 
ties involved could lead to more rigor, depth 
and continuity in the professional prepara- 
tion of school counselors. 


TAOVAD- 
CcCoonrom 
H 


If school counselors are to attain the 
professional stature their role in American 
education requires, their training must be 
firmly grounded in sound principles rather 
than be the result of expedients and com- 
Promises. When they evaluate the quality 


and scope of their programs, institutions and 
other agencies concerned with professional 
preparation of school counselors should con- 
sider the following principles: 

1. Although the program of counse- 
lor education and preparation may be lo- 
cated in a single department or school it 
should be interdisciplinary in nature. Each 
discipline should be taught by qualified 
Specialists trained in the discipline itself and 
oriented to the work of the counselor, Thus, 
psychology courses should be taught by 
qualified psychologists who have an under- 
standing of how the counselor will use psy- 
chological knowledge and techniques 

2. The school counselor, like other 
qualified specialists in the school system, 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
schools and the educational setting; how- 
ever, teaching experience is not the only 
way of acquiring this knowledge and hence 
is not a necessary prerequisite to becoming 
a counselor. The key factors are skill in re- 
lating to both children and adults, compe- 
tence in working with them in an educa- 
tional setting, and understanding of the 
objectives, methods and mores of that set- 
ting. 

3. Since preparation in appropriate 
fields at the undergraduate level is necessary 
to provide depth for graduate education, it 
is appropriate to use advanced undergrad- 
uate courses to meet basic requirements. 
This would be true for psychology as well 
as other fields. 

4. In determining where in the train- 
ing program the trainee should begin, due 
account should be taken of the relevant 
knowledge he brings with him. In some 
fields he may need to acquire a better back- 
ground before he begins the formal grad- 
uate program; in others he may be able to 
proceed more rapidly than the course se- 
quence might suggest. 

5. Because of the difficulty of eval- 
uating previous academic work in basic psy- 
chology a placement examination should be 
developed and used to determine areas of 


weakness or strength for planning further 
study. 

6. Planned sequences of courses, as 
opposed to collections of relatively unre- 
lated courses taken in fractionated segments, 
are essential. 

7. Full-time study is generally su- 
perior to training programs completed en- 
tirely in summer school and extension 
classes. Catch-as-catch-can courses in non- 
sequential order particularly need to be 
avoided. 

8. The counselor education program 
must include adequate supervised experi- 
ences. Because of the nature of the counsel- 
ing process it is important that a counseling 
psychologist be involved in supervision of 
part of the practicum program and that 
school counselors or other persons super- 
vising counseling practica have appropriate 
qualifications, 

9. Adequate performance of the 
counseling function requires a minimum of 
two years of graduate preparation. This 
principle has already been recognized and 
implemented in programs for the prepara- 
tion of rehabilitation counselors and school 
psychologists. If school counselors are to 
meet their responsibilities, the typical cur- 
rent programs of graduate study must be 
lengthened and altered. Increasing numbers 
of school counselors who aspire to positions 
of leadership will probably pursue studies 
for the doctorate in counseling psychology. 


lII. CONTENT AREAS 
l E FIELD 
SYCHOLOGY 


Since counseling is concerned pri- 
marily with analyzing, understanding and 
modifying individual behavior, a substantial 
part of the professional preparation pro- 
gram for school counselors must necessarily 
be psychological in nature. The relevant 
content areas in psychology may be sub- 
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sumed under two headings: basic and pro- 
fessional. The first includes content areas 
designed to provide the counselor with a 
general understanding of the principles of 
human behavior; the second includes those 
areas of psychology which are more directly 
related to the practice of school counseling, 
Content in both categories will undoubtedly 
be provided in varying sequences and com- 
binations. The sub-classifications are not to 
be construed as separate courses, but rather 
as areas of knowledge or competence. Al- 
lowing for some undergraduate work in the 
basic courses, it is expected that approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the graduate pro- 
gram should be devoted to these basic and 
professional areas in psychology. 


A. BASIC 


This part of the program in psychology may 
be made up of a combination of advanced 
undergraduate and graduate course work 
beyond the introductory general and educa- 
tional psychology courses required in teacher 
preparation programs. The content areas 
which are regarded as important in the 
academic background of school counselors 
are: 


1. DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


a. Mental Organization: intelli- 
gence, aptitudes 

b. Personality 

c. Other differences: socio-eco- 
nomic, physical, age, sex, eth- 
nic 


2, DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHOLOGY 


a. The concept and principles of 
development 

b. Development throughout the 
life span 

c. Normative characteristics of 
the organism 

d. Environmental demands upon 
the organism 
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3. LEARNING 
a. Conditions of behavior modi- 
fication 
b. Processes of behavior modifi- 
cation 


c. Problem-solving, cognitive 
processes and concept forma- 
tion 

d. Creativity in learning 


4. PERSONALITY 


a. Survey of theories of person- 
ality 

b. Organization and dynamics of 
behavior 


5. SoctaL Psycuotocy 


a. The structure and behavior of 
groups 

b. The structure and behavior of 
organizations; industrial edu- 
cational and community 

c. Social interaction 


B. PROFESSIONAL 


All too frequently the content included in 
this section has been superficially presented; 
emphasis has been on materials and tech- 
niques, rather than upon the more impor- 
tant psychological principles and theory 
which underlie them. Instruction should be 
provided by persons qualified to give the 
depth that these significant content areas 
deserve. Research has not been listed as a 
Separate category because it is assumed that 
this is an integral part of scholarly teach- 
ing in professional areas. The specific ap- 
plications of psychology include: 


I. VocationaL Psycuotocy 


a. Careers (vocational develop- 
ment of individuals throughout 
the life span) 

b. Occupations (the organization 
of tasks) 


c. Work (task-oriented behavior) 

d. Implications for school coun- 
seling and for personnel selec- 
tion and utilization 


2. APPRAISAL PROCEDURES 


IN COUNSELING 


a. Development, validity and use 
of: 

(1) Tests of abilities, achieve- 
ment, interest, and per- 
sonality 

(2) Appraisal interviews 

(3) Biographical and cumu- 
lative records 

b. The selection and synthesis of 
appraisal data 


. PSYCHOLOGY OF COUNSELING 


a. Psychology of interpersonal 
communication: 
(1) Theoretical approaches to 
counseling 
(2) The process of counseling 
(3) Evaluative criteria (proc- 
ess and outcome) 
b. Applications of counseling 
principles to: 
(1) Personal and social de- 
velopment 
(2) Educational and voca- 
tional development 
(3) Skill development 


. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


AND ETHICS 


(Sub-topics have’ not been de- 
veloped here, but are found in 
the APA Code of Ethics.) 


. LABORATORY AND PRACTICUM 


IN COUNSELING 


a. Laboratory: “paper” case stud- 
ies, observed cases, analysis of 
tape-recorded interviews 

b. Practicum: actual counseling 
experience under supervision 
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in a school, college center, 
community agency or similar 
facility. 


C. OTHER PROFESSIONAL 


Included in the professional preparation of 
the school counselor are certain content 
areas which are largely but not exclusively 
psychological in nature. Usually taught by 
psychologists, they are sometimes taught by 
other persons with appropriate training and 
qualifications. These include: 


1. Group dynamics and/or human 
relations 


iS) 


. Statistics and psychometric 
theory 


8, Education and psychological 
measurement 


4. Occupational, educational and 
personal-social information 


IV. IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE REPORT 


This report asserts that psychology is 
central to the training of school counselors. 
The recommendations are designed to be 
guidelines for colleges of education, psy- 
chology departments, school systems, state 
departments of public instruction, the 
United States Office of Education, and pro- 
fessional associations interested in the train- 
ing and professional development of school 
counselors. Recommendations, however, 
need to be translated into action. The fol- 
lowing statements delineate some of the 
responsibilities which need to be assumed 
by various persons and organizations en- 
gaged in the training, certification, and em- 
ployment of school counselors who will pos- 
sess the qualifications which counseling psy- 


chologists believe are necessary for perform- 
ing the duties society asks of them. 


Implications of the report include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Teachers of courses in the con- 
tent areas of psychology must be qualified 
psychologists. A psychologist, for this pur- 
pose, may be defined ordinarily as a person 
educated to the doctoral level in a depart- 
ment of psychology in an accredited grad- 
uate school. In many instances, persons edu- 
cated in departments or institutes of child 
development or departments of educational 
psychology will be qualified to offer work 
in one or more of these content areas. 

2. Courses in other content areas 
which are essentially psychological in nature 
may be taught either by qualified psychol- 
ogists or by other persons qualified in the 
appropriate specialty. 

3. Deans and department heads in 
training institutions have a responsibility 
for making available qualified psychologists 
to conduct courses in the appropriate areas 
of psychology and to participate in practica. 

4. Psychologists have a responsibility 
for recognizing appropriate differences in 
the selection, preparation, and professional 
objectives of school counselors as compared 
with doctoral level psychologists. 

5. Since due account should be 
taken of the relevant knowledge the trainee 
brings with him, appropriate placement ex- 
aminations should be developed to appraise 
the basic background in psychology he pos- 
sesses. This would provide a means for de- 
termining areas of weakness or strengths in 
planning the formal graduate program. 

6. The practicum experience in the 
school or field activity is an integral part 
of the program of professional preparation. 
The counseling practicum must be super- 
vised by a qualified counselor; a fully trained 
and experienced counseling psychologist 
should be actively involved in the super- 
visory process. 
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7. While this report is focused on 
the formal training of the school counselor, 
emphasis should also be placed on the de- 
velopment of the counselor as a person, 
e.g., his self-understanding, his role con- 
cepts. 

8. School administrators have a re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that persons cur- 
rently assigned to school counseling duties 
have met or are actively in the process of 
meeting the requirements in psychology out- 
lined in this report. School administrators 
can contribute forcefully to improved qual- 
ity of counselor training by favoring ap- 
plicants who have chosen to pursue pro- 
fessional training beyond the current and 
typical minimum requirements of certifica- 
tion. 

9. Certification requirements for 
school counselors in most states should be 
reviewed and revised with special reference 
to the psychological core of the counselor’s 
training and job. States need to be coura- 
geous enough to set standards which em- 
phasize quality even if such standards may 
for a while result in a shortage of certified 
people. 


Committee: 


Arthur H. Brayfield 

Wilbert J. Dipboye 

Edward Landy 

Francis P. Robinson 

Donald E. Super 

Walter F. Johnson, Chairman 


PERTINENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Listed are some of the published re- 
ports which have been the outgrowth of 
Surveys, committee action and other pro- 
fessional activities of significance in making 
the role of the school counselor a more pro- 
fessional one: 


1. Sponsored by the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 
a. The recommendations made in 1949 by 

the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation entitled Counselor Preparation. 

b. The 1958 report of the APGA Committee 
on Professional Training, Licensing and 
Certification. 

c. The 1961 report of the APGA Commis- 
sion on Guidance in American Schools, 
This report, The Counselor in a Chang- 
ing World, was prepared by the Commis- 
sion Director, Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn. 

2. Sponsored by Division 17 of the 
American Psychological Association, with 
some others 
a. APA Committee on Counselor Training, 

Division of Counseling and Guidance, 
1952. Recommended standards for train- 
ing counseling psychologists to the doc- 
torate level. Practicum training of coun- 
seling psychologists. Amer, Psychol., 7, 
175-188. 

b. Division of Counseling Psychology, Com- 
mittee on Definition, 1956. Counseling 
psychology as a specialty. Amer, Psychol., 
11, 282-285. 

c. Division of Counseling Psychology, Com- 
mittee on Internship Standards, 1960. 
Recommended Standards for Internships 
in Counseling Psychology. (Multilithed 
report). 

3. Others 
a. Conferences on Testing and Counseling, 

Identification and Guidance of Able Stu- 
dents. Washington, D.C.: American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
1958. 

b. James B. Conant. The American High 
School Today. 1959, McGraw Hill. 

c. Pursuit of Excellence, 1958, Rockefeller 
Foundation Annual Report, 1960. Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc. 

d. Invitational Conference on Counselor 
Education at Chicago, Illinois, August 
29-31, 1960 under sponsorship of the 
United States Office of Education. 
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Books and textbooks: 


Arbuckle, D. S. Counseling: An introduction. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1961. Pp. 34-63. 

Hahn, M. E., and MacLean, M. S. Counseling psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 1-22. 

McDaniel, H. B. Guidance in the modern school. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1956. Pp. 455-457. 

Ohlson, M. E. Guidance. New York: Harcourt Brace and World, 1955. 
Pp. 237-244. 

Snyder, W. U., and Snyder, B. June. The psychotherapy relationship. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 151-165. 


Selection of Students 


Books and textbooks: 


Rogers, C. R. Client-centered therapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
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Tyler, Leona E. The work of the counselor. (2nd Ed.) New York: Appleton, 
1961. Pp. 259-270. 


For additional information on selection of trainees: 


APA, Division of Counseling and Guidance, Committee on Counselor Train- 
ing. Recommended standards for training counseling psychologists 
at the doctorate level. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 175-181. 

APA, Division of Counseling Psychology, Subcommittee on Counselor 
Selection, Counselor Training. An analysis of practices in counselor 
trainee selection. J. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 174-179. 

Burnett, C. A, Selection and training of school and college personnel workers. 
Rev. Educ. Res., April 1954, 24, 128-133. 

Hill, G. E., and Green, D. A. The selection, preparation, and professionaliza- 
tion of guidance and personnel workers. Rev. Educ. Res., April 1960, 
3, Chapter 3. 

Kelly, E. L. Research on the selection of clinical psychologists. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 39-42. 

Kelly, E. L., and Fiske, D. W. The Prediction of success in the V.A. training 
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Wrenn, C. G. The selection and education of student personnel workers, 
Personnel Guid. J., 1952, 31, 9-14. 


Some General Aspects of Training 


Books and textbooks: 


Arbuckle, D. S. Counseling: An introduction. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1961. 
Pp. 63-78. 

McDaniel, H. B. Guidance in the modern school. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1956. Pp. 438-445. 

McKinney, F. Counseling for personal adjustment. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1958. Pp. 304-308; 526-536. 

Patterson, C. H. Counseling and psychotherapy. New York: Harper, 1959. 
Pp. 13-28, 

Rogers, C. R. Client-centered therapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
Pp. 429-478, 


General aspects of training in counseling and psychotherapy: 


APA, Education and Training Board. Doctoral training programs in clinical 
psychology and in counseling psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 
13, 276-277. 

APA, Committee on Subdoctoral Education of the Education and Training 
Board. The training of technical workers in psychology at the sub- 
doctoral level. Amer, Psychologist, 1955, 10, 541-545. 

APA, Committee on Counselor Training, Division of Counseling and Guid- 
ance. The practicum training of counseling psychologists. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 182-188. 

Haigh, G., and Kell, B. Multiple therapy as a method for training and 
research in psychotherapy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 45, 659-668. 

Miller, Frank W. Counselor training programs in colleges and universities, 
Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 32, 132-134. 

Mathewson, R. H., and Rochlin, I. Analysis of unstructured self-appraisal: 
A technique in counselor education. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 32-36. 

Nunnally, J. C. A systematic approach to the construction of hypotheses 
about the process of psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
17-20. 

Samler, J. Professional training: End goal—or kick-off point? Personnel 
Guid. J., 1952, 31, 15-19. 

Schwebel, M. Role-playing in counselor-training. Personnel Guid. J., 1953, 
32, 196-201. 
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Super, D. E. Basic problems in the training of high school counselors. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1947, 48, 384-390. 

Thompson, Clare W., and Bradway, Katherine. The teaching of psycho- 
therapy through content-free interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 


321-323. 

Tooker, E. D. Counselor role: counselor training. Personnel Guid. J., 1957, 
36, 263-267. 

Williamson, E. G. Supervision of counseling services. Educ. Psychol. Measmt., 
1948, 8, 297-311. 


Practicum, internships, and in-service training: 


Bixler, R. H., Bordin, E. S., and Deabler, H. L. Supervised training in a 
college counseling bureau. J. consult. Psychol, 1946, 10, 233-236. 

Bledsoe, Ernestine. Counselors plan in-service training. Occupations, 1952, 
30, 495-499. 

Embree, R. B., Jr. The use of practicums and internships in counselor train- 
ing. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1951, 11, 752-760. 

Kadushin, A. Observing the interview in counselor training and supervision. 
Personnel Guid. J., 1956, 34, 405-408. 

Kirk, Barbara A. Techniques of in-service counselor training. Personnel Guid. 
J., 1955, 34, 204-207. 

Morrow, W. R. The development of psychological internship training. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1946, 10, 165-183. 


CHAPTER 3 


The PLACE OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND VALUES 
WY) COUNSELING 2.0.5.5: 


Considerably less has been written on the issues 
of philosophy and values in counseling than on techniques, but, as will be 
discussed later, the development of a basic philosophy is one of the more 
advanced stages of a profession’s evolution, 

As a prelude to the two sections in this chapter, a brief summary of 
general philosophical principles related to counseling, which was abstracted 
by Cribbin (1955) from an intensive survey of over two hundred texts and 
journal articles, is presented. The original list was developed with reference 
to guidance or student personnel work, but with a little modification and 
the insertion of the word “counseling” in place of “guidance” the reference 
applies appropriately to our topic. A few of the original list of fifteen prin- 
ciples are not mentioned because they are primarily concerned with person- 
nel work or guidance rather than with counseling specifically. The principles 
are stated accurately but not in exactly the same form as Cribbin originally 
published them: 


1. Counseling is based on the recognition of the dignity and worth of the 
individual and on his right to personal assistance in time of need. 

2. Counseling is client-centered, being concerned with the optimum de- 
velopment of the whole person and the fullest realization of his potential- 
ities for individual and social ends. 

8, Counseling is a continuous, sequential, and educational process, Hence 
it is an integral part of education and not a mere peripheral adjunct. 

4. Counseling has a responsibility to society as well as to the individual, 

5. Counseling must respect the right of every person to accept or refuse 
the help and services it offers. 
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6. Counseling is oriented around cooperation, not compulsion. Hence it is 
monitory in character, with no place for coercion. 

7. Counseling implies assistance given persons in making wise choices, 
plans, interpretations, and adjustments in the critical situations of life. 

8. Counseling demands a comprehensive study of the individual in his 
cultural setting by the use of every scientific technique available. In- 
dividual understanding must precede individual assistance. 

9. Counseling should be entrusted only to those who are naturally endowed 
for the task and have the necessary training and experience. 

10. The focus of counseling is on helping the individual realize and actualize 
his best self rather than on solving isolated problems, whether they are 
problems of the individual or those of the school or other institutions. 

11. Counseling must be under constant scientific evaluation in terms of its 
effectiveness. 


These principles, and the four not included here, were proposed by 
a majority of the writers who, because of their long association with and 
prominence in the field, qualified as leaders in guidance and student per- 
sonnel. 

These principles also pertain intimately to the second of the two sec- 
tions in the chapter—“Values in Counseling.” Although in reality the ques- 
tion of values is inseparable from philosophical considerations, it has been 
assigned a section of its own for the sake of clarity and emphasis. The ques- 
tion of the counselor's values and their effect on the counseling process, as 
well as the question of whether a client’s values are influenced in counseling, 
will be examined in the selections. 


A survey of the history of the development of almost any profession 
reveals a recurring series of evolutionary steps. In the earliest phases of de- 
velopment, the primary emphasis tends to be on the clarification and per- 
fection of the activities and techniques of the individuals who work within 
the evolving group. As a more systematic and established function is. 
achieved, greater concern is directed toward the continuation of the group 
through the preparation and training of new members, and toward the 
further perfection of activities through research. In a still later phase the 
derivation of a systematic philosophy and a code of ethics receives fairly 
widespread and intensive attention. 

The readings in Chapter 1 demonstrate this process in the history of 
counseling. Moreover, a review of the literature relating to counseling pro- 
vides further evidence on this point. The greatest emphasis, at least up to 
1950, was on methods, techniques, and services. Relatively few contribu- 
tions pertaining to philosophy are found. And the situation was not notice- 
ably different by 1960. In the April, 1960, Review of Educational Research, 
the review of the literature on the philosophy of counseling for the preceding 
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three years found this type of article outnumbered thirty to one by articles 
on methods and procedures. 

However, a trend toward articles dealing with philosophical issues 
is developing in the professional journals, and within the last two or three 
years thoughtful and pertinent articles have been published on the philo- 
sophical and theoretical foundations of counseling. This is supported by a 
growing concern among many counselors with a need for clarifying the 
philosophical bases of their own work. An example is the opinion of Wrenn 
(1959) that, although relatively few authors pretend to possess a consistent 
philosophy or systematic psychological point of view, it is of utmost im- 
portance that knowledge of man’s behavior be seen in the framework of 
the meaning of his existence in the universe. 

To the new graduate students in counseling this may make academic 
sense, but it is not uncommon to find among them many who have as yet 
failed to clarify a personal philosophy of life, let alone a workable or com- 
prehensive philosophy of counseling. Even those advanced students who 
are at the practicum phase of their training and have already made a sys- 
tematic study of techniques, methodology, schools of thought, and points 
of view of counseling may not have been explicitly encouraged to formulate 
their personal philosophy of counseling. 

Perhaps, as Patterson (1959) has suggested, this phase of professional 
development is intentionally deferred so that it may be more adequately 
formulated during the advanced practicum experience. It is true that the 
Practicum setting is an excellent place in a training sequence for such a 
Process to culminate. Here the student brings together, under the close 
and generally revealing supervision of his practicum supervisor, the results 
of his technical counseling training and of his personal experiences as a 
developing individual. Under such favorable conditions, a student has an 
Opportunity to work intensively in an attempt to clarify or develop a sys- 
tematic attitude and set of beliefs consistent with what he is as a person 
and with the knowledge he has obtained through his academic experiences, 

But at whatever point in the process of deriving a personal philosophy 
of counseling the student may find himself, he should be acquainted with 
some of the philosophical writings that have been published. Here, again, 
itis impossible to include more than a small sample of the articles that have 
appeared in this area. However, the auxiliary readings for the chapter will 
allow the motivated reader to satisfy almost any degree of interest he may 
develop in philosophical issues. 


Do the personal values that a counselor holds in any way affect his 
clients or the counseling process? Should a counselor seek to conceal his 
Own values from the client? Is it sound for a counselor to attempt inten- 
tionally to transfer his values to the value system of his clients? 

The conflicting responses that might be made to these questions ex- 
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emplify the kinds of controversy which have existed for some time within — 
the field over the place of values in counseling. One suspects that, in general, 
counselors have always recognized that the counselor's values do have an 
effect on the client and on what happens to him during counseling. This may 
have been one of the factors behind the insistence on objectivity or imper- 
sonality on the part of the counselor during the phase of our development — 
when the scientific method was the sine qua non of acceptable practice. 

This is not to say that the scientific method has now been overthrown 
in favor of something more satisfactory or sound. It is to say, however, that 
research in counseling and the fact that we now know somewhat more 
about the process of counseling have made it possible for us to be more 
“open” to the realities of what happens in the counseling relationship and 
to take a second look at the influence and place of values. Consequently, 
this seems a good time to examine a topic where such important issues are 
involved. 

What a counselor believes and values in his own life will inevitably 
play a prominent role in his relationships with his clients. Even though ex- 
pressed nonverbally, these value orientations certainly contribute to the 
determination of the way in which the counselor relates to the client, his 
counseling “style” or methodology, and the goals he has in mind as far as 
outcomes are concerned. Perhaps in the subtlest of ways the counselor's 
values lead him to reinforce certain “desirable” responses and behaviors in i 
the client during the counseling hour and may even establish a comfortable 
or secure foundation for the counselor himself. This may well explain why 
theorists from various “schools” of thought find that a majority of their 
clients talk about themselves in ways that tend to confirm the theoretical — 
position of the “school.” In a sense it may be not so much that each theorist — 
has found the “true” explanation of the development and resolution of — 
psychological problems, but that his value orientation so profoundly affects 
the counseling process that even without realizing it the client is drawn into 
approaching the problem in the way that is most valued and sought after 
by the counselor. 

A recent variation on this theme suggests that it may not be sound — 
practice for the counselor to strive continually to keep his values from show- 
ing to the client—that perhaps he could not keep them out of the counsel- — 
ing relationship even if he wanted to. In fact, some individuals maintain 
that a counselor who does attempt to conceal his value orientations from a 
client may actually be perceived by the client as cool or remote, as being 
uninvolved in the relationship, or possibly even insincere or untrustworthy — 
in his intentions. Such perceptions on the client’s part, even if unfounded, 
are not likely to offer much to the development of the kind of rapport which 
most counselors feel is a requirement if counseling is to proceed productively. 

Still another problem is involved. Even if we agree that a counselor 
need not try to prevent his values from showing to the client, should he 
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then go so far as to introduce his values into the relationship in a direct 
manner? Should he intentionally seek to bring about in each client decisions 
or choices which are consistent with what he or society believes, or should 
he permit the client to make choices according to the client’s own values even 
though such choices are, in the counselor’s estimation, unsuitable or wrong? 
Some counselors believe that if it can be assumed that the counselor is 
the more experienced and knowledgeable participant, he has a responsi- 
bility to see to it that the client does the “wise” thing or makes the most 
appropriate decision. Other counselors, of course, maintain that what is 
“wise” or appropriate for the counselor may not be so for the client. 

However, the issue is not so clear in actual practice. In most cases 
the line between letting a client make a choice and getting a client to make 
a choice is extremely fine. As is often the case, the really important issues 
in life seem to be determined in the quietest and most out-of-the-way places. 
Tn each counselor’s office and with each client the important issue of do-you- 
or-do-you-not try to influence this client to your way of thinking is dealt 
with on the basis of do you get the client to act or respond in a certain way, 
or do you let him determine, with your help, just what is the best thing for 
him consistent with his own needs and perceptions? Here is found the evi- 
dence for establishing whether a counselor believes he should openly sup- 
port the acceptance of his values by the client or merely recognize that his 
values are a factor in counseling, and when they come up, indicate that they 
are his and not the client’s, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ISSUES IN COUNSELING 


As in other sections, it is not intended that the read- 
ings in this section should present a complete or systematically organized 
point of view. It is felt that the student-philosopher does not need a single 
concise system to aid in furthering his thinking so much as he needs to 
become aware of the questions posed and the beliefs stated by persons 
whose various frames of reference are different from his, Consequently, the 
selections should be approached as philosophical considerations which cover 
a limited number of issues and which present some of the positions taken on 
these issues. They should provide the student with some preliminary con- 
cepts that he can use both in his personal speculations and in his group dis- 
cussions of the meanings and implications of counseling. As he reads the 
selections he should constantly be seeking to ascertain what his own beliefs 
and attitudes are. To other readers the selections may well reopen con- 
cerns and considerations which are constantly in need of re-evaluation. 

In the first reading, Arbuckle presents a realistic look at “Five Philo- 
sophical Issues in Counseling,” which he regards as down-to-earth in nature. 
The issues he examines are the counselor’s self-concept, the effect of the 
counselor's religious orientation, the implications of the counselor's con- 
cept of the nature of man, the counselor's responsibility to the client and 
to society, and the issue of what comprises effective counselor education. 

A more detailed consideration of a single topic is found in the paper 
by Rogers entitled “Persons or Science: A Philosophical Question.” The 
author describes some free-associating he has done on his understandings 
of the essential nature of psychotherapy and of the meaning which science 
can give to it. Following the elaboration of these two ideas he then attempts 
to integrate into a meaningful synthesis within his own experiences what at 
first seemed to be opposing positions, 

The final selection by Lowe, “Value Orientations—an Ethical Di- 
lemma,” is a philosophical and critical consideration of the controversy over 
values in counseling and as such ties this section closely to Section II. The 
author examines the controversy through a brief presentation of four main 
philosophical orientations: naturalism, culturalism, humanism, and theism. 
Following each he makes a systematic criticism of that position. In keeping 
with the purpose of this section the paper is concluded with a summary sug- 


gesting that the counselor should seek to understand the values held by 
himself and others, 
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FIVE PHILOSOPHICAL ISSUES IN COUNSELING 


ARE SEES, ...+ Dugald S. Arbuckle 


Philosophy should probably be dis- 
cussed in philosophical terms, but many of 
the philosophical issues in counseling are 
of a realistic and down-to-earth nature. This 
paper is an attempt to look realistically at 
some of these issues. 


THE SELF CONCEPT 


1. The first issue has to do with the 
telationship between the self concept, the 
goals and objectives of the counselor, and 
the techniques and methods that he may 
use to achieve these objectives. What the 
counselor does during the counseling proc- 
ess is not only a measure of his techniques 
and methods, but it is also a measure of 
his self concept, which in tum, is surely 
related to his goals and objectives as a 
counselor. Goals and purposes may be 
thought of as having a philosophical orien- 
tation, but the more pragmatic techniques 
and methods are merely the tools which 
are used to implement these objectives and 
to achieve these goals, 

The counselor’s techniques, for ex- 
ample, are reflections of his attitude that 
the client must be directed, since he does 
not have the capacity for growth; that the 
client needs little or no direction, since he is 
capable of self determination; that the cli- 
ent must be told what is good and what is 
bad for him, since he is incapable of de- 
termining right from wrong; that respect 
for the integrity of the individual implies 
Tespect for the right of the individual to 
make his own decisions as to what might 
be good and what might be bad for him; 
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that the client cannot be trusted to take 
positive action; the client can be trusted to 
take action that is generally socially ac- 
ceptable. These counselor attitudes are re- 
flected in the counselor's counseling, and 
they tend to be a portrait of the individ- 
ual’s concept of his self. 

The discrepancy then, between what 
the counselor verbalizes he should do, what 
he actually feels that he should do, and 
what he actually does in an operational 
situation would appear to be a measure of 
the individuals total personality, rather 
than something that he has leamed in his 
professional preparation at Chicago, or Bos- 
ton, or New York. A study by Arbuckle 
and Wicas (2) tends to indicate that coun- 
selors receiving their doctorate education 
from one institution appear to differ in their 
attitudes and their techniques of counseling 
in just as many ways as those receiving 
their professional preparation in different 
institutions. One does not become a “Rog- 
erian” by attending Chicago, or, more re- 
cently, Wisconsin, nor does one become a 
“Superian” or “Williamsonian” by attending 
Columbia or Minnesota. There would seem 
to be some evidence to indicate that the 
counselor, as he actually works, is giving a 
display of his philosophy of life rather than 
showing how well he has learned certain 
techniques and procedures in a graduate 
school. 

Thus a real problem for the counse- 
lor is that ancient and honorable, although 
by now, well-worn phrase, “Know Thyself.” 
As one listens to counselors describe first 
their concept of their role, and then what 
they do, he is struck by the discrepancy 
between their concept and their operation, 
and also by the frequency with which he 
hears the statement, “I know I shouldn’t 
do this, and I don’t particularly like what 
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I am doing, but you know how it is . . . 
I just have to do it . . .” Such a statement 
is surely a rather unhappy expression of 
the counselor’s real concept of his role, and 
of the counselor himself. He would some- 
times appear to see himself as the echoer of 
his superior officer, as one who has no re- 
sponsibility other than to do as he is told, 
and one who recognizes no professional re- 
sponsibility whatsoever. Again, here, the 
counselor would appear to be expressing his 
personal concept of himself, and his atti- 
tudes toward his fellow man. 

An article by Walker and Peiffer 
(6), while aimed at raising serious questions 
as to the validity of some of the goals of 
counseling, also tends to imply that the 
counselor, in what he does, is primarily 
displaying his self concept and his value 
system. 


RELIGION 


2. Another somewhat allied prob- 
lem, very much related to the counselor's 
self concept, is his religious orientation, or 
lack of it. A case in point on this item is a 
fairly recent publication called “The Cath- 
olic Counselor”; another is the fact that the 
author of this present article, in writing a 
paper for a religious group was criticized 
gently because his paper described the 
“secular” counselor, rather than the “Chris- 
tian” counselor, Some counselors would feel 
that anything that is of importance to the 
Catholic counselor, as a professional coun- 
selor, is of equal importance to every other 
counselor, and vice versa; some would also 
feel that one cannot talk about the “Chris- 
tian way” of counseling any more than one 
can talk about the Christian way of remoy- 
ing one’s appendix, the Jewish way of teach- 
ing reading, and the Moslem way of soly- 
ing a problem in mathematics. 

To what extent, then, does one’s re- 
ligious philosophy, orientation or bias act as 
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a controlling agent, and affect the counse- 
lor’s relationship with the client? Does the 
fact that the readers of this article repre- 
sent a number of different religious de- 
nominations mean that they function in a 
different manner, as counselors, because of 
this religious difference? If we assume that 
there is such a thing as a “Catholic coun- 
selor,” or a “Methodist counselor,” or a 
“Baptist counselor,” then this would also 
seem to assume that there must be some- 
thing different about a Catholic counselor 
when compared with a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist counselor or a Southern Baptist 
counselor. Is this so? If it is, it would seem 
necessary to readjust our concepts of the 
goals and the objectives of the counseling 
process, since they would apparently vary 
according to the religious concepts of the 
counselor. 

This also tends to imply that one’s 
professional preparation can be effective 
only to a point, but from that point on 
there can be no change or growth. Does the 
Mormon counselor operate in a different 
manner with a Morman client who talks 
about his heavy drinking than he would 
with a similar client who was a Methodist? 
Is there any difference in the relationship 
between an Orthodox Jewish counselor and 
a Jewish client who describes his feelings 
about the foolishness of the acceptance of 
the use of Kosher foods, and the relation- 
ship between a similar client and a Presby- 
terian counselor? One may say, offhand, 
that there will be no difference in the ac- 
tions of the counselors toward the clients 
although there will be differences in the 
attitudes of the counselors toward the cli- 
ents. And yet, if this is so, is it possible to 
operate in the same way with a client, re- 
gardless of one’s attitudes? Can counseling 
be a professional task, then, if the goals 
as well as the methods to be used by the 
counselor are to be affected by his religious 
orientation, first, and secondly, by his pro- 
fessional preparation! 
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THE NATURE OF MAN 


3. Related to the counselor's reli- 
gious concepts will be his concept of the 
nature of man. This again raises some in- 
teresting questions. The Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology carried an article by 
Walker (5) on this subject. In later issues 
there were several “Letters” on this article, 
and more recently Rogers (3) has written 
on. this subject. The counselor’s philosoph- 
ical concept of the nature of man is, prob- 
ably, more than anything else, an indica- 
tion of the extent to which he holds to a 
client-centered concept of counseling. It is 
difficult to see how one can accept the 
Freudian view of man as being basically 
hostile and carnal and still describe himself 
as a client-centered counselor. If one is ori- 
ented to a client-centered philosophy he 
has a more Rousseau-ian and optimistic pic- 
ture of man as being basically a perfect 
creature who may have been corrupted and 
injured by numerous pressures. Rogers 
taises the intriguing question as to how the 
Counselor can have a deep feeling of caring 
for the client if his own basic and innate 
tendency is to destroy! He also postulates 
the theory that the fact that Freud in his 
self-analysis was denied a warmly acceptant 
relationship may have meant that although 
he came to know the denied and hidden 
aspects of himself, he could never really 
come to accept them as a part of himself, 
One's concept of the nature of man, then, 
must surely affect his operation as a coun- 
Selor since it means that the counselor must 
see both himself and the client in a different 
light. A basic measure of the extent to 
which one is Freudian or client-centered 
would appear to be related to his concept 
of the nature of man. Is he Freudian and 
Pessimistic à la Carl Menninger, or is he 
client-centered and optimistic à la Carl 

Ogers? 
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4. Another somewhat obvious prob- 
lem is the counselor’s concept of his role in 
his society, and the question of the confiden- 
tiality of the information the client may 
receive. Does the counselor think of his sole 
responsibility as being the client and will 
he therefore never divulge information of 
a confidential nature? We can then push 
this to an extreme case and say if the client, 
in talking about his hatred for society and 
particularly for those who are the rulers, 
describes in some detail his elaborate plot 
to assassinate the President of the United 
States, would the counselor maintain the 
client’s confidence? We might ask the same 
question of the Catholic Priest who hears 
the same thing in the confessional, or we 
might ask the same question of the defense 
lawyer who has just heard his client de- 
scribe in detail the manner in which he 
raped and murdered a little girl. Does the 
counselor, does the priest, does the defense 
lawyer remain silent? There is much argu- 
ment for saying that surely they would not 
remain silent, and yet, once one enters into 
the realm of the relative, one becomes the 
judge (even the Rogerian) who determines 
when the price that society may have to 
pay for counselor silence is too great. It 
would also be safe to say that there are 
very few school counselors who err on the 
side of maintaining confidence too much, 
and there are many who maintain confi- 
dences practically not at all. 

The author recently read a paper on 
personnel work and counseling before a 
group of top administrators of teacher prep- 
aration institutions in Massachusetts, It was 
interesting to note that a significant number 
of them apparently felt that a counselor 
should be expected to reveal any informa- 
tion that he might have on a student to a 
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dean or other administrative officer. This 
question is also related to the first one, 
since if the counselor himself does not have 
any concept of his role he will probably 
see no reason why he should not tell the 
principal about Mary’s plans to run away, 
about Bobby’s. sexual deviations, about 
John’s cheating in class. It is likely also, of 
course, that the number of his clients will 
rapidly decline and all those who do come 
in will be extremely wary and come forth 
with safe and innocuous statements. 

This also raises the question of the 
counselor as a source of references. It is 
unfortunate that counselors are used for ref- 
erences since even a statement to the effect 
that one has a policy of not giving refer- 
ences on students who have been clients 
implies that the student in question was a 
client, and to some employers this can mean 
only something bad. A client recently com- 
mented to the author that a neutral state- 
ment by a former employer or teacher was 
almost always interpreted as being a nega- 
tive statement. 


COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION 


5. Finally, these philosophical issues 
raise questions on the whole problem of 
counselor education. Can we educate coun- 
selor-trainees regarding the use of certain 
techniques or methods? How does one edu- 
cate a counselor-trainee to be acceptant (in- 
side as well as outside) of hostility as ex- 
pressed by the client? How does one edu- 
cate a counselor-trainee to be unaffected 
and acceptant as the client describes some 
extremely deviate behavior? How does one 
educate the counselor-trainee to see his own 
hostility, to realize that his narrowness of 
procedure might be because of his own in- 
security? How does one educate the coun- 
selor-trainee so that he may develop a self- 
understanding of who he is and what he is 
trying to achieve as a counselor, and as a 
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result, possibly leave counseling and go 
into another occupation where he will be 
less dangerous to himself and to others. 
How does the formal education of the 
counselor-trainee help him to perform the 
tasks described by Tooker (4), Wrenn (7), 
and a host of others. How, indeed, can we 
“educate” the counselor-trainee to be the 
sort of person described in an earlier article 
by this author (1). 

Certainly it would seem that the edu- 
cation of the counselor cannot be at a re- 
mote academic and intellectual level. One 
must become involved in hostility before 
one can come to see where he stands on 
the acceptance of hostility; one must hear 
highly risqué stories from the lips of a hand- 
some woman before he knows how he will 
react to such stories when he hears them 
from such a source; one must, indeed, be- 
come accustomed to the psychological equiv- 
alent of the bloody and gory wound before 
one can even come close to understanding 
the degree of his capacity to accept, let 
alone to understand. In this last compari- 
son, however, there is one important dif- 
ference, The surgeon can become accus- 
tomed to the gory wound, but he can also 
become a relatively unfeeling individual, 
intrigued by physical wounds and defects. 
In fact, he might even be a somewhat sa- 
distic individual, and still win high regard 
for his capacities as a surgeon. The coun- 
selor, however, cannot accept the deviation 
of behavior as described by the client if he 
does not accept the client. The education of 
the counselor-trainee must change him, it 
would seem, rather than increase his store 
of knowledge. The more basic question for 
the counselor-educator is not what does the 
student know, but rather what can he do 
with what he knows? 

Thus counselor education should 
probably be primarily centered on self- 
evaluation, self-measurement, and, might 
we dare to say, self-analysis. It might well 
be that the counselor-educator should be 
more of a counselor than an educator. 
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EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


A final problem on this question has 
to do with the need for and the extent of 
the counseling experience that the counselor 
should have, as a client. The American 
Academy of Psychotherapists requires per- 
sonal counseling for admittance to the Acad- 
emy so that “there may be an evaluation 
of the applicant by his personal therapist.” 
If a counselor-trainee feels no particular 
pressures, issues or problems, however, what 
sort of client will he be when the purpose 
of the counseling would then appear to be- 
come an evaluation of him by the counselor? 
This is a particular problem in client-cen- 
tered counseling. If the student gives every 
appearance of being a sound person, in 
class work, in practicum, in small group 
sessions, in the regard he appears to have 
for himself and for others, must the coun- 
selor-educator say, in effect, “You must come 
in to us as a client, even though you feel 
that you have no particular pressures and 
have no evidence that you have any prob- 
lems that you cannot work out effectively 
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yourself.”? This would appear to place the 
client-centered counselor-educator in a 
rather contradictory, and even Freudian 
position! 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION 


essaseesseeo e Carl R. Rogers 


This is a highly personal document, 
written primarily for myself, to clarify an 
issue which has become increasingly puz- 
zling. It will be of interest to others only to 
the extent that the issue exists for them. I 
shall therefore describe first something of 
the way in which the paper grew. 


Reprinted from the American Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
267-278, with the permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the author. 


As I have acquired experience as a 
therapist, carrying on the exciting, reward- 
ing experience of psychotherapy, and as I 
have worked as a scientific investigator to 
ferret out some of the truth about therapy, 
I have become increasingly conscious of the 
gap between these two roles. The better 
therapist I have become (as I believe I 
have), the more I have been vaguely aware 
of my complete subjectivity when I am 
at my best in this function. And as I have 
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become a better investigator, more “hard- 
headed” and more scientific (as I believe 
T have) I have felt an increasing discomfort 
at the distance between the rigorous ob- 
jectivity of myself as scientist and the almost 
mystical subjectivity of myself as therapist. 
This paper is the result. 

What I did first was to let myself go 
as therapist, and describe, as well as I 
could do in a brief space, what is the essen- 
tial nature of psychotherapy as I have lived 
it with many clients. I would stress the fact 
that this is a very fluid and personal for- 
mulation, and that if it were written by 
another person, or if it were written by me 
two years ago, or two years hence, it would 
be different in some respects. Then I let 
myself go as scientist—as tough-minded 
fact-finder in this psychological realm—and 
endeavored to picture the meaning which 
science can give to therapy. Following this 
I carried on the debate which existed in me, 
raising the questions which each point of 
view legitimately asks the other. 

When I had carried my efforts this 
far I found that I had only sharpened the 
conflict, The two points of view seemed 
more than ever irreconcilable. I discussed 
the material with a seminar of faculty and 
students, and found their comments very 
helpful. During the following year I con- 
tinued to mull over the problem until I be- 
gan to feel an integration of the two views 
arising in me. More than a year after the 
‘first sections were written I tried to express 
this tentative and perhaps temporary inte- 
gration in words. 

Thus the reader who cares to follow 
my struggles in this matter will find that it 
has quite unconsciously assumed a dra- 
matic form—all of the dramatis persone 
being contained within myself; First Pro- 
tagonist, Second Protagonist, The Conflict, 
and finally, The Resolution. Without more 
ado let me introduce the first protagonist, 
myself as therapist, portraying as well as I 
can, what the experience of therapy seems 
to be. 


THE ESSENCE OF 
THERAPY IN TERMS 
OF ITS EXPERIENCE 


I launch myself into the therapeutic 
relationship having a hypothesis, or a faith, 
that my liking, my confidence, and my un- 
derstanding of the other person’s inner 
world, will lead to a significant process of 
becoming. I enter the relationship not as a 
scientist, not as a physician who can ac- 
curately diagnose and cure, but as a person, 
entering into a personal relationship. Insofar 
as I see him only as an object, the client 
will tend to become only an object. 

I risk myself, because if, as the rela- 
tionship deepens, what develops is a failure, 
a regression, a repudiation of me and the ` 
relationship by the client, then I sense that ’ 
I will lose myself, or a part of myself. At 
times this risk is very real, and is very 
keenly experienced. 

I let myself go into the immediacy of 
the relationship where it is my total organ- 
ism which takes over and is sensitive to the 
relationship, not simply my consciousness, 
I am not consciously responding in a plan- 
ful or analytic way, but simply in an un- 
reflective way to the other individual, my 
reaction being based (but not consciously) 
on my total organismic sensitivity to this 
other person. I live the relationship on this 
basis. 

The essence of some of the deepest 
parts of therapy seems to be a unity of ex- 
periencing. The client is freely able to ex- 
perience his feeling in its complete intensity, 
as a “pure culture,” without intellectual in- 
hibitions or cautions, without having it — 
bounded by knowledge of contradictory 
feelings; and I am able with equal freedom 
to experience my understanding of this 
feeling, without any conscious thought 
about it, without any apprehension or con- 
cern as to where this will lead, without any 
type of diagnostic or analytic thinking, with- 
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out any cognitive or emotional barriers to a 
complete “letting go” in understanding. 
When there is this complete unity, singleness, 
fullness of experiencing in the relationship, 
then it acquires the “out-of-this world” 
quality which many therapists have re- 
marked upon, a sort of trance-like feeling 
in the relationship from which both the cli- 
ent and I emerge at the end of the hour, 
as if from a deep well or tunnel. In these 
moments there is, to borrow Buber’s phrase, 
a real “I-Thou” relationship, a timeless liv- 
ing in the experience which is between the 
client and me. It is at the opposite pole 
from seeing the client, or myself, as an ob- 
ject. It is the height of personal subjectivity. 

I am often aware of the fact that 1 do 
not know, cognitively, where this immedi- 
ate relationship is leading. It is as though 
both I and the client, often fearfully, let 
ourselves slip into the stream of becoming, 
a stream or process which carries us along. 
It is the fact that the therapist has let him- 
self float in this stream of experience or life 
previously, and found it rewarding, that 
makes him each time less fearful of taking 
the plunge. It is my confidence that makes 
it easier for the client to embark also, a little 
bit at a time. It often seems as though this 
stream of experience leads to some goal. 
Probably the truer statement, however, is 
that its rewarding character lies within the 
process itself, and that its major reward is 
that it enables both the client and me, later, 
independently, to let ourselves go in the 
process of becoming. 

As to the client, as therapy proceeds, 
he finds that he is daring to become himself, 
in spite of all the dread consequences which 
he is sure will befall him if he permits him- 
self to become himself. What does this be- 
coming one’s self mean? It appears to mean 
less fear of the organismic, nonreflective re- 
actions which one has, a gradual growth 
of trust in and even affection for the com- 
plex, varied, rich assortment of feelings and 
tendencies which exist in one at the or- 
ganic or organismic level. Consciousness, 
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instead of being the watchman over a dan- 
gerous and unpredictable lot of impulses, 
of which few can be permitted to see the 
light of day, becomes the comfortable in- 
habitant of a richly varied society of im- 
pulses and feelings and thoughts, which 
prove to be very satisfactorily self-govern- 
ing when not fearfully or authoritatively 
guarded. 

Involved in this process of becom- 
ing himself is a profound experience of per- 
sonal choice. He realizes that he can choose 
to continue to hide behind a façade, or that 
he can take the risks involved in being him- 
self; that he is a free agent who has it 
within his power to destroy another, or him- 
self, and also the power to enhance him- 
self and others. Faced with this naked 
reality of decision, he chooses to move in 
the direction of being himself. 

But being himself doesn’t “solve 
problems.” It simply opens up a new way 
of living in which there is more depth and 
more height in the experience of his feel- 
ings, more breadth and more range. He 
feels more unique and hence more alone, 
but he is so much more real that his rela- 
tionships with others lose their artificial 
quality, become deeper, more satisfying, 
and draw more of the realness of the other 
person into the relationship. 

Another way of looking at this proc- 
ess, this relationship, is that it is a learning 
by the client (and by the therapist, to a 
lesser extent). But it is a strange type of 
learning. Almost never is the learning nota- 
ble by its complexity, and at its deepest the 
learnings never seem to fit well into verbal 
symbols. Often the learnings take such 
simple forms as “I am different from others”; 
“I do feel hatred for him”; “I am fearful 
of feeling dependent”; “I do feel sorry 
for myself’; “I am self-centered”; “I do 
have tender and loving feelings”; “I could 
be what I want to be”; etc. But in spite of 
their seeming simplicity these learnings are 
vastly significant in some new way which 
is very difficult to define. We can think of 
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it in various ways. They are self-appropri- 
ated learnings, for one thing, based some- 
how in experience, not in symbols. They 
are analogous to the learning of the child 
who knows that “two and two make four” 
and who one day playing with two objects 
and two objects, suddenly realizes in experi- 
ence a totally new learning, that “two and 
two do make four.” 

Another manner of understanding 
these learnings is that they are a belated 
attempt to match symbols with meanings in 
the world of feelings, an undertaking long 
since achieved in the cognitive realm. In- 
tellectually, we match carefully the symbol 
we select with the meaning which an ex- 
perience has for us. Thus I say something 
happened “gradually,” having quickly (and 
largely unconsciously) reviewed such terms 
as “slowly,” “imperceptibly,” “step-by-step,” 
etc., and rejected them as not carrying the 
precise shade of meaning of the experience. 
But in the realm of feelings, we have never 
learned to attach symbols to experience 
with any accuracy of meaning. This some- 
thing which I feel welling up in myself, in 
the safety of an acceptant relationship— 
what is it? Is it sadness, is it anger, is it 
regret, is it sorrow for myself, is it anger 
at lost opportunities—I stumble around try- 
ing out a wide range of symbols, until one 
“fits,” “feels right,” seems really to match 
the organismic experience. In doing this 
type of thing the client discovers that he has 
to learn the language of feeling and emo- 
tion as if he were an infant learning to 
speak; often, even worse, he finds he must 
unlearn a false language before learning the 
true one. 

Let us try still one more way of de- 
fining this type of learning, this time by de- 
scribing what it is not. It is a type of learn- 
ing which cannot be taught. The essence of 
it is the aspect of self-discovery. With 
“knowledge” as we are accustomed to think 
of it, one person can teach it to another, 
providing each has adequate motivation and 
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ability. But in the significant learning which 
takes place in therapy, one person cannot 
teach another. The teaching would destroy 
the learning. Thus I might teach a client 
that it is safe for him to be himself, that 
freely to realize his feelings is not dan- 
gerous, etc. The more he learned this, the 
less he would have learned it in the signifi- 
cant, experiential, self-appropriating way. 
Kierkegaard regards this latter type of 
learning as true subjectivity, and makes the 
valid point that there can be no direct 
communication of it, or even about it. The 
most that one person can do to further it in 
another is to create certain conditions which 
make this type of learning possible. It can- 
not be compelled. 

A final way of trying to describe this 
learning is that the client gradually learns 
to symbolize a total and unified state, in 
which the state of the organism, in experi- 
ence, feeling, and cognition may all be de- 
scribed in one unified way. To make the 
matter even more vague and unsatisfactory, 
it seems quite unnecessary that this sym- 
bolization should be expressed. It usually 
does occur, because the client wishes to 
communicate at least a portion of himself to 
the therapist, but it is probably not essen- 
tial, The only necessary aspect is the in- 
ward realization of the total, unified, imme- 
diate, “at-this-instant,” state of the organism 
which is me. For example, to realize fully 
that at this moment the oneness in me is 
simply that “I am deeply frightened at the 
possibility of becoming something differ- 
ent” is of the essence of therapy. The client 
who realizes this will be quite certain to 
recognize and realize this state of his being 
when it recurs in somewhat similar form. 
He will also, in all probability, recognize 
and realize more fully some of the other 
existential feelings which occur in him. Thus 
he will be moving toward a state in which 
he is more truly himself. He will be, in more 
unified fashion, what he organismically is, 
and this seems to be the essence of therapy. 
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THE ESSENCE OF 
THERAPY IN TERMS 
OF SCIENCE 


I shall now let the second protago- 
nist, myself as scientist, take over and give 
his view of this same field. 

In approaching the complex phe- 
nomena of therapy with the logic and 
methods of science, the aim is to work 
toward an understanding of the phenomena. 
In science this means an objective knowl- 
edge of events and of functional relation- 
ships between events. Science may also give 
the possibility of increased prediction of and 
control over these events, but this is not a 
necessary outcome of scientific endeavor. 
If the scientific aim were fully achieved in 
this realm, we would presumably know that, 
in therapy, certain elements were associ- 
ated with certain types of outcomes. Know- 
ing this it is likely that we would be able 
to predict that a particular instance of a 
therapeutic relationship would have a cer- 
tain outcome (within certain probability 
limits) because it involved certain elements. 
We could then very likely control outcomes 
of therapy by our manipulation of the ele- 
ments contained in the therapeutic rela- 
tionship. 

It should be clear that no matter 
how profound our scientific investigation, 
we could never by means of it discover 
any absolute truth, but could only describe 
relationships which had an increasingly 
high probability of occurrence. Nor could 
we discover any underlying reality in re- 
gard to persons, interpersonal relationships, 
or the universe. We could only describe re- 
lationships between observable events. If 
science in this field followed the course of 
science in other fields, the working models 
of reality which would emerge (in the 
course of theory building) would be in- 
creasingly removed from the reality per- 
ceived by the senses. The scientific descrip- 
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tion of therapy and therapeutic relation- 
ships would become increasingly unlike 
these phenomena as they are experienced. 

It is evident at the outset that since 
therapy is a complex phenomenon, measure- 
ment will be difficult. Nevertheless “any- 
thing that exists can be measured,” and 
since therapy is judged to be a significant 
relationship, with implications extending far 
beyond itself, the difficulties may prove to 
be worth surmounting in order to discover 
laws of personality and interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

Since, in client-centered therapy, 
there already exists a crude theory (though 
not a theory in the strictly scientific sense), 
we have a startling point for the selection 
of hypotheses. For purposes of this discus- 
sion, let us take some of the crude hypoth- 
eses which can be drawn from this theory, 
and see what a scientific approach will do 
with them. We will, for the time being, 
omit the translation of the total theory into 
a formal logic which would be acceptable, 
and consider only a few of the hypotheses, 

Let us first state three of these in 
their crude form. 

1. Acceptance of the client by the 
therapist leads to an increased acceptance 
of self by the client. 

2. The more the therapist perceives 
the client as a person rather than as an ob- 
ject, the more the client will come to per- 
ceive himself as a person rather than an 
object. 

3. In the course of therapy an ex- 
periential and effective type of learning 
about self takes place in the client. 

How would we go about translat- 
ing each of these into operational terms and 
how would we test the hypotheses? What 
would be the general outcomes of such 
testing? 

This paper is not the place for a 
detailed answer to these questions, but re- 
search already carried on supplies the an- 
swers in a general way. In the case of the 
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first hypothesis, certain devices for measur- 
ing acceptance would be selected or de- 
vised. These might be attitude tests, ob- 
jective or projective, Q technique or the 
like. Presumably the same instruments, with 
slightly different instructions or mind set, 
could be used to measure the therapist's 
acceptance of the client, and the client's 
acceptance of self. Operationally then, the 
degree of therapist acceptance would be 
equated to a certain score on this in- 
strument. Whether client self-acceptance 
changed during therapy would be indi- 
cated by pre- and post-measurements. The 
relationship of any change to therapy would 
be determined by comparison of changes 
in therapy to changes during a control pe- 
riod or in a control group. We would finally 
be able to say whether a relationship existed 
between therapist acceptance and client 
self-acceptance, as operationally defined, 
and the correlation between the two. 

The second and third hypotheses in- 
volve real difficulty in measurement, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they 
could not be objectively studied, as our 
sophistication in psychological measure- 
ment increases. Some type of attitude test 
or Q sort might be the instrument for the 
second hypothesis, measuring the attitude 
of therapist toward client, and of client to- 
ward self. In this case the continuum would 
be from objective regard of an external ob- 
ject to a personal and subjective experi- 
encing. The instrumentation for hypothesis 
three might be physiological, since it seems 
likely that experiential learning has physio- 
logically measurable concomitants. Another 
possibility would be to infer experiential 
learning from its effectiveness, and thus 
measure the effectiveness of learning in dif- 
ferent areas. At the present stage of our 
methodology hypothesis three might be be- 
yond us, but certainly within the foreseeable 
future, it too could be given operational 
definition and tested. 

The findings from these studies 
would be of this order. Let us become sup- 
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positious, in order to illustrate more con- 
cretely. Suppose we find that therapist ac- 
ceptance leads to client self-acceptance, and 
that the correlation is in the neighborhood 
of .70 between the two variables. In hy- 
pothesis two we might find the hypothesis 
unsupported, but find that the more the 
therapist regarded the client as a person, 
the more the client’s self-acceptance in- 
creased. Thus we would have learned that 
person-centeredness is an element of accept- 
ance, but that it has little to do with the 
client becoming more of a person to him- 
self. Let us also suppose hypothesis three 
upheld with experiential learning of cer- 
tain decribable sorts taking place much 
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more in therapy than in the control sub- — 


jects. 

Glossing over all the qualifications 
and ramifications which would be present 
in the findings, and omitting reference to the 
unexpected leads into personality dynamics 
which would crop up (since these are hard 


to imagine in advance), the preceding para- ` 


graph gives us some notion of what science 
can offer in this field. It can give us a more 
exact description of the events of therapy 
and the changes which take place. It can 
begin to formulate some tentative laws of 


the dynamics of human relationships. It can — 


offer public and replicable statements, that 
if certain operationally definable condi- 
tions exist in the therapist or in the rela- 
tionship, then certain client behaviors may 
be expected with a known degree of proba- 


bility. It can presumably do this for the — 


field of therapy and personality change as it 


is in the process of doing for such fields as | 


perception and learning. Eventually theo- — 
retical formulations should draw together — 


these different areas, enunciating the laws 
which appear to govern alteration in hu- 
man behavior, whether in the situations we 
classify as perception, those we classify as 
learning, or the more global and molar 


changes which occur in therapy, involving 


both perception and learning. 
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SOME ISSUES 

Here are two different methods of 
perceiving the essential aspects of psycho- 
therapy, two different approaches to forg- 
ing ahead into new territory in this field. 
As presented here, and as they frequently 
exist, there seems almost no common meet- 
ing ground between the two descriptions. 
Each represents a vigorous way of seeing 
therapy. Each seems to be an avenue to the 
significant truths of therapy. When each of 
these is held by a different individual or 
group, it constitutes a basis of sharp dis- 
agreement. When each of these approaches 
seems true to one individual, like myself, 
then he feels himself conflicted by these two 
views. Though they may superficially be 
reconciled, or regarded as complementary 
to each other, they seem to me to be basi- 
cally antagonistic in many ways. I should 
like to raise certain issues which these two 
viewpoints pose for me. 


THE SCIENTISTS QUESTIONS 


First let me pose some of the ques- 
tions which the scientific viewpoint asks of 
the experiential (using scientific and ex- 
periential simply as loose labels to indicate 
the two views). The hardheaded scientist 
listens to the experiential account, and 
raises several searching questions. 

1. First of all he wants to know, 
“How can you know that this account, or 
any account given at a previous or later 
time, is true? How do you know that it has 
any relationship to reality? If we are to 
rely on this inner and subjective experience 
as being the truth about human relation- 
ships or about ways of altering personality, 
then Yogi, Christian Science, dianoetics, and 
the delusions of a psychotic individual who 
believes himself to be Jesus Christ, are all 
true, just as true as this account. Each of 
them represents the truth as perceived in- 
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wardly by some individual or group of in- 
dividuals. If we are to avoid this morass of 
multiple and contradictory truths, we must 
fall back on the only method we know for 
achieving an ever-closer approximation to 
reality, the scientific method.” 

2, “In the second place, this experi- 
ential approach shuts one off from improv- 
ing his therapeutic skill, or discovering the 
less than satisfactory elements in the rela- 
tionship. Unless one regards the present 
description as a perfect one, which is un- 
likely, or the present level of experience in 
the therapeutic relationship as being the 
most effective possible, which is equally 
unlikely, then there are unknown flaws, im- 
perfections, blind spots, in the account as 
given. How are these to be discovered and 
corrected? The experiential approach can 
offer nothing but a trial-and-error process 
for achieving this, a process which is slow 
and which offers no real guarantee of 
achieving this goal. Even the criticisms or 
suggestions of others are of little help, since 
they do not arise from within the experi- 
ence and hence do not have the vital au- 
thority of the relationship itself, But the 
scientific method, and the procedures of a 
modern logical positivism, have much to 
offer here. Any experience which can be 
described at all can be described in opera- 
tional terms. Hypotheses can be formulated 
and put to test, and the sheep of truth can 
thus be separated from the goats of error. 
This seems the only sure road to improve- 
ment, self-correction, growth in knowledge.” 

3. The scientist has another com- 
ment to make. “Implicit in your description 
of the therapeutic experience seems to be 
the notion that there are elements in it 
which cannot be predicted—that there is 
some type of spontaneity or (excuse the 
term) free will operative here. You speak 
as though some of the client’s behavior— 
and perhaps some of the therapist’s—is not 
caused, is not a link in a sequence of cause 
and effect. Without desiring to become 
metaphysical, may I raise the question as 
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to whether this is defeatism? Since surely 
we can discover what causes much of be- 
havior—you yourself speak of creating the 
conditions where certain behavioral results 
follow—then why give up at any point? 
Why not at least aim toward uncovering 
the causes of all behavior? This does not 
mean that the individual must regard him- 
self as an automaton, but in our search for 
the facts we shall not be hampered by a be- 
lief that some doors are closed to us.” 

4. Finally, the scientist cannot un- 
derstand why the therapist, the experiential- 
ist, should challenge the one tool and 
method which is responsible for almost all 
the advances which we value. “In the curing 
of disease, in the prevention of infant mor- 
tality, in the growing of larger crops, in the 
preservation of food, in the manufacture of 
all the things that make life comfortable, 
from books to nylon, in the understanding 
of the universe, what is the foundation 
stone? It is the method of science, applied 
to each of these, and to many other prob- 
lems. It is true that it has improved meth- 
ods of warfare, too, serving man’s destruc- 
tive as well as his constructive purposes, but 
even here the potentiality for social useful- 
ness is very great. So why should we doubt 
this same approach in the social science 
field? To be sure advances here have been 
slow, and no law as fundamental as the law 
of gravity has as yet been demonstrated, 
but are we to give up this approach out of 
impatience? What possible alternative of- 
fers equal hope? If we are agreed that the 
social problems of the world are very press- 
ing indeed, if psychotherapy offers a win- 
dow into the most crucial and significant 
dynamics of change in human behavior, 
then surely the course of action is to apply 
to psychotherapy the most rigorous canons 
of scientific method, on as broad a scale as 
possible, in order that we may most rapidly 
approach a tentative knowledge of the laws 
of individual behavior and of attitudinal 
change.” 


THE QUESTIONS OF THE 
EXPERIENTIALIST 


While the scientists questions may 
seem to some to settle the matter, his com- 
ments are far from being entirely satisfying 
to the therapist who has lived the experi- 
ence of therapy. Such an individual has sev- 
eral points to make in regard to the scien- 
tific view. 

1, “In the first place,” this “ex- 
petientialist” points out, “science always has 
to do with the other, the object. Various 
logicians of science, including Stevens, show 
that it is a basic element of science that it 
always has to do with the observable ob- 
ject, the observable other. This is true, even 
if the scientist is experimenting on himself, 
for to that degree he treats himself as the 
observable other, It never has anything to 
do with the experiencing me. Now does 
not this quality of science mean that it 
must forever be irrelevant to an experience 
such as therapy, which is intensely per- 
sonal, highly subjective in its inwardness, 
and dependent entirely on the relationship 
of two individuals each of whom is an ex- 
periencing me? Science can of course study 
the events which occur, but always in a 
way which is irrelevant to what is oc- 
curring. An analogy would be to say that 
science can conduct an autopsy of the dead 
events of therapy, but by its very nature 
it can never enter into the living physiology 
of therapy. It is for this reason that thera- 
pists recognize—usually intuitively—that 
any advance in therapy, any fresh knowl- 
edge of it, any significant new hypotheses 
in regard to it must come from the experi- 
ence of the therapists and clients, and can 
never come from science. Again, to use an 
analogy, certain heavenly bodies were dis- 
covered solely from examination of the sci- 
entific measurements of the courses of the 
stars. Then the astronomers searched for 
these hypothesized bodies and found them. 
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It seems decidedly unlikely that there will 
ever be a similar outcome in therapy, since 
science has nothing to say about the inter- 
nal personal experience which T have in 
therapy. It can only speak of the events 
which occur in ‘him.’” 

2. “Because science has as its field the 
‘other,’ the ‘object,’ it means that everything 
it touches is transformed into an object. This 
has never presented a problem in the physi- 
cal sciences. In the biological sciences it has 
caused certain difficulties, A number of 
medical men feel some concern as to 
whether the increasing tendency to view 
the human organism as an object, in spite 
of its scientific efficacy, may not be unfor- 
tunate for the patient. They would prefer to 
see him again regarded as a person. It is in 
the social sciences, however, that this be- 
comes a genuinely serious issue. It means 
that the people studied by the social scien- 
tist are always objects. In therapy, both 
client and therapist become objects for dis- 
section, but not persons with whom one 
enters a living relationship. At first glance, 
this may not seem important. We may say 
that only in his role as scientist does the 
individual regard others as objects. He can 
also step out of this role and become a per- 
son. But if we look a little further we will 
see that this is a superficial answer. If we 
project ourselves into the future, and sup- 
pose that we had the answers to most of the 
questions which psychology investigates to- 
day, what then? Then we would find our- 
selves increasingly impelled to treat all 
others, and even ourselves, as objects. The 
knowledge of all human relationships would 
be so great that we would know it rather 
than live the relationships unreflectively. 
We see some foretaste of this in the attitude 
of sophisticated parents who know that af- 
fection ‘is good for the child.’ This knowl- 
edge frequently stands in the way of their 
being themselves, freely, unreflectively, af- 
fectionate or not. Thus the development of 
science in a field like therapy is either ir- 


relevant to the experience, or may actually 
make it more difficult to live the relation- 
ship as a personal, experiential event.” 

3. The experientialist has a further 
concern. “When science transforms people 
into objects, as mentioned above, it has an- 
other effect. The end result of science is to 
lead toward manipulation. This is less true 
in fields like astronomy, but in the physical 
and social sciences, the knowledge of the 
events and their relationships leads to 
manipulation of some of the elements of the 
equation. This is unquestionably true in 
psychology, and would be true in therapy. 
If we know all about how learning takes 
place, we use that knowledge to manipulate 
persons as objects. This statement places no 
value judgment on manipulation. It may 
be done in highly ethical fashion. We may 
even manipulate ourselves as objects, using 
such knowledge. Thus, knowing that learn- 
ing takes place more rapidly with repeated 
review rather than long periods of con- 
centration of one lesson, I may use this 
knowledge to manipulate my learning of 
Spanish. But knowledge is power. As I learn 
the laws of learning I use them to manipu- 
late others through advertisements, through 
propaganda, through prediction of their 
responses, and the control of those re- 
sponses. It is not too strong a statement to 
say that the growth of knowledge in the 
social sciences contains within itself a pow- 
erful tendency toward social control, toward 
control of the many by the few. An equally 
strong tendency is toward the weakening 
or destruction of the existential person. 
When all are regarded as objects, the sub- 
jective individual, the inner self, the per- 
son in the process of becoming, the un- 
reflective consciousness of being, the whole 
inward side of living life, is weakened, de- 
valued, or destroyed. Perhaps this is best 
exemplified by two books. Skinner’s Walden 
Two is a psychologist’s picture of paradise. 
To Skinner it must have seemed desirable, 
unless he wrote it as a tremendous satire, 
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At any rate it is a paradise of manipula- 
tion, in which the extent to which one can 
be a person is greatly reduced, unless one 
can be a member of the ruling council. 
Huxley’s Brave New World is frankly satire, 
but portrays vividly the loss of personhood 
which he sees as associated with increasing 
psychological and biological knowledge. 
Thus, to put it bluntly, it seems that a de- 
veloping social science (as now conceived 
and pursued) leads to social dictatorship 
and individual loss of personhood. The dan- 
gers perceived by Kierkegaard a century 
ago in this respect seem much more real 
now, with the increase of knowledge, than 
they could have then.” 

4. “Finally,” says the experientialist, 
“doesn’t all this point to the fact that ethics 
is a more basic consideration than science? 
I am not blind to the value of science as a 
tool, and am aware that it can be a very 
valuable tool. But unless it is the tool of 
ethical persons, with all that the term per- 
sons implies, may it not become a Jugger- 
naut? We have been a long time recogniz- 
ing this issue, because in physical science 
it took centuries for the ethical issue to be- 
come crucial, but it has at last become so. 
In the social sciences the ethical issues arise 
much more quickly, because persons are in- 
volved. But in psychotherapy the issue 
arises most quickly and most deeply. Here 
is the maximizing of all that is subjective, 
inward, personal; here a relationship is 
lived, not examined, and a person, not an 
object, emerges; a person who feels, chooses, 
believes, acts, not as an automaton, but as 
a person. And here too is the ultimate in 
science—the objective exploration of the 
most subjective aspects of life; the reduction 
to hypotheses, and eventually to theorems, 
of all that has been regarded as most per- 
sonal, most completely inward, most thor- 
oughly a private world. And because these 
two views come so sharply into focus here, 
we must make a choice—an ethical personal 
choice of values. We may do it by default, 
by not raising the question. We may be 
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able to make a choice which will somehow 
conserve both values—but choose we must. 
And I am asking that we think long and 
hard before we give up the values that per- 
tain to being a person, to experiencing, to 
living a relationship, to becoming, that per- 
tain to one’s self as a process, to one’s self in 
the existential moment, to the inward sub- 
jective self that lives.” 


THE DILEMMA 


There you have the contrary views 
as they occur sometimes explicitly, more 
often implicitly, in current psychological 
thinking. There you have the debate as it 
exists in me. Where do we go? What direc- 
tion do we take? Has the problem been 
correctly described or is it fallacious? What 
are the errors of perception? Or if it is 
essentially as described, must we choose one 
or the other? And if so, which one? Or is 
there some broader, more inclusive formula- 
tion which can happily encompass both of 
these views without damage to either? 


In the year which has elapsed since 
the foregoing material was written, I have 
from time to time discussed the issues with 
students, colleagues, and friends. To some 
of them I am particularly indebted for 
ideas which have taken root in me. Grad- 
ually I have come to believe that the most 
basic error in the original formulation was 
in the description of science. I should like, 
in this section, to attempt to correct that 
error, and in the following section to recon- 
cile the revised points of view. 

The major shortcoming was, I be- 
lieve, in viewing science as something “out 
there,” something spelled with a capital S, 
a “body of knowledge,” existing somewhere 
in space and time. In common with many 
psychologists I thought of science as a sys- 
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tematized and organized collection of ten- 
tatively verified fact, and saw the methodol- 
ogy of science as the socially approved 
means of accumulating this body of knowl- 
edge, and continuing its verification. It has 
seemed somewhat like a reservoir into 
which all and sundry may dip their buckets 
to obtain water—with a guarantee of 99% 
purity. When viewed in this external and 
impersonal fashion, it seems not unreason- 
able to see Science not only as discovering 
knowledge in lofty fashion, but as involv- 
ing depersonalization, a tendency to manip- 
ulate, a denial of the basic freedom of 
choice which I have met experientially in 
therapy. I should like now to view the scien- 
tific approach from a different, and I hope, 
a more accurate perspective. 


SCIENCE IN PERSONS 


Science exists only in people. Each 
scientific project has its creative inception, 
its process, and its tentative conclusion, in 
a person or persons. Knowledge—even sci- 
entific knowledge—is that which is sub- 
jectively acceptable. Scientific knowledge 
can be communicated only to those who 
are subjectively ready to receive its com- 
munication. The utilization of science also 
occurs only through people who are in pur- 
suit of values which have meaning for 
them. These statements summarize very 
briefly something of the change in em- 
phasis which I would like to make in my 
description of science. Let me follow 
through the various phases of science from 
this point of view. 


THE CREATIVE PHASES 


Science has its inception in a par- 
ticular person who is pursuing aims, values, 
purposes, which have personal and subjec- 
tive meaning for him. As a part of this pur- 
suit, he, in some area, “wants to find out.” 
Consequently, if he is to be a good sci- 
entist, he immerses himself in the relevant 


experience, whether that be the physics 
laboratory, the world of plant or animal life, 
the hospital, the psychological laboratory or 
clinic, or whatever. This immersion is com- 
plete and subjective, similar to the immer- 
sion of the therapist in therapy, described 
previously. He senses the field in which he 
is interested. He lives it. He does more than 
“think” about it—he lets his organism take 
oyer and react to it, both on a knowing and 
on an unknowing level. He comes to sense 
more than he could possibly verbalize about 
his field, and reacts organismically in terms 
of relationships which are not present in 
his awareness, 

Out of this complete subjective im- 
mersion comes a creative forming, a sense 
of direction, a vague formulation of rela- 
tionships hitherto unrecognized. Whittled 
down, sharpened, formulated in clearer 
terms, this creative forming becomes a 
hypothesis—a statement of a tentative, per- 
sonal, subjective faith. The scientist: is say- 
ing, drawing upon all his known and un- 
known experience, that “I have a hunch 
that such and such a relationship exists, and 
the existence of this phenomenon has rele- 
vance to my personal values.” 

What I am describing is the initial 
phase of science, probably its most impor- 
tant phase, but one which American scien- 
tists, particularly psychologists, have been 
prone to minimize or ignore. It is not so 
much that it has been denied as that it has 
been quickly brushed off. Kenneth Spence 
has said that this aspect of science is “sim- 
ply taken for granted.” Like many experi- 
ences taken for granted, it also tends to be 
forgotten. It is indeed in the matrix of im- 
mediate personal, subjective experience that 
all science, and each individual scientific 
research, has its origin. 


CHECKING WITH REALITY 


The scientist has then creatively 
achieved his hypothesis, his tentative faith. 
But does it check with reality? Experi- 
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ence has shown each one of us that it is 
very easy to deceive himself, to believe 
something which later experience shows is 
not so. How can I tell whether this tenta- 
tive belief has some real relationship to ob- 
served facts? I can use, not one line of 
evidence only, but several. I can surround 
my observation of the facts with various 
precautions to make sure I am not deceiving 
myself. I can consult with others who have 
also been concerned with avoiding self- 
deception, and learn useful ways of catch- 
ing myself in unwarranted beliefs, based on 
misinterpretation of observations. I can, in 
short, begin to use all the elaborate meth- 
odology which science has accumulated. I 
discover that stating my hypothesis in opera- 
tional terms will avoid many blind alleys 
and false conclusions. I learn that control 
groups can help me to avoid drawing false 
inferences. I learn that correlations, and t 
tests and critical ratios and a whole array 
of statistical procedures can likewise aid 
me in drawing only reasonable inferences. 

' Thus scientific methodology is seen 
for what it truly is—a way of preventing 
me from deceiving myself in regard to my 
creatively formed subjective hunches which 
have developed out of the relationship be- 
tween me and my material. It is in this 
context, and perhaps only in this context, 
that the vast structure of operationism, logi- 
eal positivism, research design, tests of sig- 
nificance, etc., have their place. They exist, 
not for themselves, but as servants in the 
attempt to check the subjective feeling or 
hunch or hypothesis of a person with the 
objective fact. 

And even throughout the use of such 
rigorous and impersonal methods, the im- 
portant choices are all made subjectively by 
the scientist. To which of a number of 
hypotheses shall I devote time? What kind 
of control group is most suitable for avoid- 
ing self-deception in this particular research? 
How far shall I carry the statistical analy- 
sis? How much credence may I place in 
the findings? Each of these is necessarily 
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a subjective personal judgment, emphasiz- 
ing that the splendid structure of science 
rests basically upon its subjective use by 
persons. It is the best instrument we have 
yet been able to devise to check upon our 
organismic sensing of the universe. 


THE FINDINGS 


If, as scientist, I like the way I have 
gone about my investigation, if I have been 
open to all the evidence, if I have selected 
and used intelligently all the precautions 
against self-deception which I have been 
able to assimilate from others or to devise 
myself, then I will give my tentative belief 
to the findings which have emerged. I will 
regard them as a springboard for further 
investigation and further seeking. 

It seems to me that in the best of 
science, the primary purpose is to provide 
a more satisfactory and dependable hy- 
pothesis, belief, faith, for the investigator 
himself. To the extent that the scientist is 
endeavoring to prove something to some- 
one else—an error into which I have fallen 
more than once—then I believe he is using 
science to bolster a personal insecurity, and 
is keeping it from its truly creative role in 
the service of the person. 

In regard to the findings of science, 
the subjective| foundation is well shown in 
the fact that at times the scientist may re- 
fuse to believe) his own findings. “The ex- 
periment showed thus and so but I believe 
it is wrong,” is a theme which every scientist 
has experienced at some time or other, Some 
very fruitful scientific discoveries have 
grown out of the persistent disbelief, by a 
scientist, in his own findings and those of 
others. In the last analysis he may place 
more trust in his total organismic reactions 
than in the methods of science. There is no 
doubt that this can result in serious error 
as well as in scientific discoveries, but it 
indicates again the leading place of the sub- 
jective in the use} of science. 
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COMMUNICATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
FINDINGS 


Wading along a coral reef in the 
Caribbean this morning, I saw a blue fish 
—I think. If you, quite independently, saw 
it too, then I feel more confidence in my 
own observation. This is what is known as 
intersubjective verification, and it plays an 
important part in our understanding of 
science. If I take you (whether in conversa- 
tion or in print or behaviorally) through 
the steps I have taken in an investigation, 
and it seems to you too that I have not de- 
ceived myself, and that I have indeed come 
across a new relationship which is relevant 
to my values, and that I am justified in 
having a tentative faith in this relationship, 
then we have the beginnings of Science 
with a capital S. It is at this point that we 
are likely to think we have created a body 
of scientific knowledge. Actually there is no 
such body of knowledge. There are only 
tentative beliefs, existing subjectively, in a 
number of different persons. If these be- 
liefs are not tentative, then what exists is 
dogma, not science. If on the other hand, 
no one but the investigator believes the 
finding, then this finding is either a per- 
sonal and deviant matter, an instance of 
psychopathology, or else it is an unusual 
truth discovered by a genius, which as yet 
no one is subjectively ready to believe. This 
leads me to comment on the group which 
can put tentative faith in any given scien- 
tific finding. 


COMMUNICATION TO WHOM? 


It is clear that scientific findings can 
be communicated only to those who have 
agreed to the same ground rules of investi- 
gation. The Australian bushman will be 
quite unimpressed with the findings of sci- 
ence regarding bacterial infection. He 
knows that illness truly is caused by evil 
spirits. It is only when he too agrees to 
scientific method as a good means of pre- 
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venting self-deception, that he will be likely 
to accept its findings, 

But even among those who have 
adopted the ground rules of science, tenta- 
tive belief in the findings of a scientific re- 
search can only occur where there is a 
subjective readiness to believe. One could 
find many examples. Most psychologists are 
quite ready to believe evidence showing that 
the lecture system produces significant in- 
crements of learning, and quite unready to 
believe that the turn of an unseen card may 
be called through an ability labeled extra- 
sensory perception. Yet the scientific evi- 
dence for the latter is considerably more 


‘impeccable than for the former. Likewise 


when the so-called “Iowa studies” first 
came out, indicating that intelligence might 
be considerably altered by environmental 
conditions, there was great disbelief among 
psychologists, and many attacks on the im- 
perfect scientific methods used. The scien- 
tific evidence for this finding is not much 
better today than it was when the Iowa 
studies first appeared, but the subjective 
readiness of psychologists to believe such a 
finding has altered greatly. A historian of 
science has noted that empiricists, had they 
existed at the time, would have been the 
first to disbelieve the findings of Copernicus. 

It appears then that whether I be- 
lieve the scientific findings of others, or 
those of my own studies, depends in part 
on my readiness to put a tentative belief 
in such findings. One reason we are not 
particularly aware of this subjective fact is 
that in the physical sciences particularly, we 
have gradually agreed that in a very large 
area of experience we are ready to believe 
any finding which can be shown to rest upon 
the rules of the scientific game, properly 
played. 


THE USE OF SCIENCE 


But not only is the origin, process, 
and conclusion of science something which 
exists only in the subjective experience of 
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persons—so also is its utilization. “Science” 
will never depersonalize, or manipulate, or 
control individuals. It is only persons who 
can and will do that. This is surely a most 
obvious and trite observation, yet a deep 
realization of it has had much meaning for 
me. It means that the use which will be 
made of scientific findings in the field of 
personality is and will be a matter of subjec- 
tive personal choice—the same type of 
choice as a person makes in therapy. To the 
extent that he has defensively closed off 
areas of his experience from awareness, the 
person is more likely to make choices which 
are socially destructive. To the extent that 
he is open to all phases of his experience we 
may be sure that this person will be more 
likely to use the findings and methods of 
science (or any other tool or capacity) in 
a manner which is personally and socially 
constructive, There is, in actuality then, no 
threatening entity of “Science” which can 
in any way affect our destiny. There are 
only people. While many of them are in- 
deed threatening and dangerous in their 
defensiveness, and modern scientific know- 
ledge multiplies the social threat and danger, 
this is not the whole picture. There are two 
other significant facets. (a) There are many 
other persons who are relatively open to 
their experience and hence likely to be so- 
cially constructive. (b) Both the subjec- 
tive experience of psychotherapy and the 
scientific findings regarding it indicate that 
individuals are motivated to change, and 
may be helped to change, in the direction 
of greater openness to experience, and 
hence in the direction of behavior which is 
enhancing of self and society, rather than 
destructive. 

To put it briefly, Science can never 
threaten us. Only persons can do that. And 
while individuals can be vastly destructive 
with the tools placed in their hands by 
scientific knowledge, this is only one side 
of the picture. We already have subjective 
and objective knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples by which individuals may achieve 
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the more constructive social behavior which 
is natural to their organismic process of be- 
coming. 


A NEW INTEGRATION 


What this line of thought has 
achieved for me is a fresh integration in 
which the conflict between the “experi- 
entialist” and the “scientific” tends to dis- 
appear. This particular integration may not 
be acceptable to others, but it does have 
meaning to me. Its major tenets have been 
largely implicit in the preceding section, but 
I will try to state them here in a way which 
takes cognizance of the arguments between 
the opposing points of view. 

Science, as well as therapy, as well 
as all other aspects of living, is rooted in and 
based upon the immediate, subjective ex- 
perience of a person. It springs from the 
inner, total, organismic experiencing which 
is only partially and imperfectly communi- 
cable. It is one phase of subjective living. 

It is because I find value and reward © 
in human relationships that I enter into a 
relationship known as therapeutic, where 
feelings and cognition merge into one uni- — 
tary experience which is lived rather than 
examined, in which awareness is nonreflec- ~ 
tive, and where I am participant rather than 
observer. But because I am curious about 
the exquisite orderliness which appears to 
exist in the universe and in this relationship 
I can abstract myself from the experience ~ 
and look upon it as an observer, making 
myself and/or others the objects of that 
observation. As observer I use all of the 
hunches which grow out of the living ex- — 
perience. To avoid deceiving myself as ob- 
server, to gain a more accurate picture of 
the order which exists, I make use of all - 
the canons of science. Science is not an im- 
personal something, but simply a person 
living subjectively another phase of himself. 
A deeper understanding of therapy (or of © 
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any other problem) may come from living 
it, or from observing it in accordance with 
the rules of science, or from the communica- 
tion within the self between the two types 
of experience. As to the subjective experi- 
ence of choice, it is not only primary in 
therapy, but it is also primary in the use of 
scientific method by a person, I have even 
come to see that freedom of choice is not 
necessarily antithetical to the determinism 
which is a part of our framework for think- 
ing scientifically. Since I have recently tried 
to spell out this relationship elsewhere, I 
will not take the space to do so here. 
What I will do with the knowledge 
gained through scientific method—whether 
I will use it to understand, enhance, enrich, 
or use it to control, manipulate, and destroy 
—is a matter of subjective choice dependent 
upon the values which have personal mean- 
ing for me. If, out of fright and defensive- 
ness, I block out from my awareness large 
areas of experience—if I can see only those 
facts which support my present beliefs, and 
am blind to all others—if I can see only the 
objective aspects of life, and cannot per- 
ceive the subjective—if in any way I cut 
off my perception from the full range of 
its actual sensitivity—then I am likely to be 
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socially destructive, whether I use as tool 
the knowledge and instruments of science, 
or the power and emotional strength of a 
subjective relationship. And on the other 
hand if I am open to my experience, and can 
permit all of the sensings of my intricate 
organism to be available to my awareness, 
then I am likely to use myself, my subjec- 
tive experience, and my scientific knowl- 
edge, in ways which are realistically con- 
structive. 

This, then, is the degree of integra- 
tion I have currently been able to achieve 
between two approaches first experienced 
as conflicting. It does not completely re- 
solve all the issues posed in the earlier sec- 
tion, but it seems to point toward a resolu- 
tion. It rewrites the problem or reperceives 
the issue, by putting the subjective, exis- 
tential person, with the values which he 
holds, at the foundation and the root of the 
therapeutic relationship and of the scien- 
tific relationship. For science too, at its in- 
ception, is an “I-Thou” relationship with 
the world of perceived objects, just as ther- 
apy at its deepest is an “I-Thou” relationship 
with a person or persons. And only as a 
subjective person can I enter either of these 
relationships. 


VALUE ORIENTATIONS—AN ETHICAL DILEMMA 


seeeeeeeeesC. Marshall Lowe 


The psychologist is being called up- 
on today to play a new role. Society is ask- 
ing him to leave his laboratory and to move 
out into the world to be of practical service 
to mankind. While the psychologist must of 
necessity play this new role, he does so with 
certain difficulties, for he must divest him- 
self of the robes of scientific impartiality. 


Reprinted from the American Psychologist, 1959, 
14, 687-693, with the permission of the American 
Psychological Association and the author. 


The psychologist as a scientist limits him- 
self to what is; his choice of field of inquiry 
in his quest for truth involves values which 
are purely personal. But as a practitioner, 
the psychologist must be concerned with 
what should be; his personal tastes now 
affect the lives of others and so become 
social values. 

The point of this article is that the 
involvement of the psychologist’s own values 
in the applied field creates an ethical di- 
lemma. The dilemma exists because the psy- 
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chologist as a scientist cannot know to which 
of mankind’s brave new worlds he is to be 
beholden. The educational psychologist fa- 
cilitates learning; but learning involves un- 
derstanding, whose nature is determined 
only by a philosophy of education. The in- 
dustrial psychologist is employed by a com- 
pany which seeks a profit, and only per- 
sonal choice can help him reconcile loyalty 
to the employer with a broader loyalty to 
society as it is represented by the consumer 
and by the fellow employee. 

With the counselor and the clinician, 
the ethical dilemma becomes more severe, 
for they serve not an organization but rather 
a particular individual. The clinician is of 
service by striving to bring back one who 
is mentally unhealthy to psychic health, and 
yet his science can scarcely tell him what 
mental health and psychological maturity 
really are, The counselor provides guidance 
for effective living, and yet it is scarcely 
as a phychologist that he describes the good 
life. 

In therapy, the psychologist works 
toward ends which he calls “adjustment,” 
“self-realization,” “relearning,” etc. These 
words do not even approximately describe 
the same thing. Further, it is impossible for 
research to enter the breech and describe 
the ends of effective counseling. The thera- 
pist remembers the words of Williamson 
(1958) that “every choice and every action 
must be based upon explicit or implicit ac- 
ceptance of a value” (p. 524). He recalls 
the admonition of Rogers (1947) that a 
person is always controlled by the one upon 
whom he is dependent. And if the therapist 
is experimentally minded, he finds scarcely 
any comfort in the findings of Rosenthal 
(1955) that those clients who improve in 
therapy tend to revise certain of their values 
so that they more closely resemble those of 
the therapist. 

In the counseling interview, it does 
not matter whether or not the therapist is 
consciously aware of a value orientation. If 
he is aware of his value orientation, he finds 


it often impossible to be loyal both to his 
own highest values and those of the client. 
If he has not systematized his beliefs, the 
therapist will assume his own values to be’ 
self-evident, and in ignorance he will pro- 
ject his own values onto the client. 

The dilemma of the practicing psy-' 
chologist is compounded by the existence 
of a multiplicity of competing sets of values, 
for one value orientation tends to exclude 
all others. As we present the controversy 
over values, we will assemble them into 
four main orientations: naturalism, cultur- 
alism, humanism, and theism. We shall see 
that each makes a demand for loyalty, set- 
ting at the same time its own criterion or 
goal. We shall see also that every orientation 
has critics who oppose its claims. 


NATURALISM 


Naturalism, the first value orienta- 
tion that we shall consider, has taken sev- 
eral current forms, One of these is logical 
positivism, Insofar as positivism seeks to 
throw out of the cultural vocabulary all 
notions that are not susceptible to empirical 
validation, it implies a naturalistic world 
view by assuming that scientific laws can 
account for all phenomena. Since reality is 
limited to what is defined operationally, nat- 
uralism limits psychology to the study of 
behavior, the mind being reduced to the 
physiological and physical, which can be 
measured. The result is Behaviorism and a 
limited scientific vocabulary that prevents 
the erection of any hierarchy of values that 
will transcend the physical. Both Behav- 
iorism and classical psychoanalysis in turn 
imply a physical hedonism by placing em- 
phasis on physical laws which reduce the 
life of the mind to the needs of the body. 

Today the foremost naturalist in psy- 
chology is B. F. Skinner, who is an exceed- 
ingly bold social thinker. The common 
theme of his social treatises is that the psy- 
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chologist possesses the means of social con- 
trol and must use these means effectively 
for the welfare of society. The function of 
the psychologist is then to be a behavioral 
engineer who manipulates behavior in such 
a way as to insure cultural survival. It is 
part of his orientation that Skinner chooses 
not to state values. When forced by critics 
to state a moral position, he took the posi- 
tion that the criterion for good was to be the 
survival value for the culture. The psychol- 
ogist is permitted to do anything and every- 
thing that will allow his fellow men to keep 
breathing (Skinner, 1956). 

Skinner’s values for psychology are 
picturesquely stated in his utopian novel 
Walden Two (1948). Skinner's conception 
of paradise is a large rural colony where 
democracy is replaced by behavioral engi- 
neering. If the means are scientific control, 
the end is physical comfort, which is pro- 
vided by the short work day which the 
elimination of cultural anachronisms per- 
mits, While a small autocracy controls life 
in the colony, the only technique available 
to it is positive reinforcement, lest members 
avail themselves of their one freedom, which 
is to leave. If at first glance man is a slave, 
in Skinner’s view he is free from the tyranny 
of chance and free to take advantage of 
the best that cultural engineering can pro- 
vide. 


CRITICISMS OF NATURALISM 


Naturalism in its many manifesta- 
tions has been attacked both on ontological 
and on epistemological grounds. Axiology, 
however, is our concern in this paper, and 
understandably there is criticism of natu- 
ralism here too. For the sake of brevity, we 
will let the criticism focus upon the utopian 
social world of B. F. Skinner. Thus, Carl 
Rogers (1956) has charged that Skinner 
completely abandoned scientific method in 
Walden Two. In Rogers’ view, Skinner con- 
fuses what is with what should be. Science 


can compare two values only in terms of a 
criterion, or third value, which must lie out- 
side science. When science is itself the cri- 
terion, or final value, it is miscontrol. It is 
“locked in the rigidity of initial choice” and 
“can never transcend itself to seek new 
goals” (p. 1062). Rogers concludes that 
“Walden Two and Nineteen Eighty Four 
are at a deep philosophical level indistin- 
guishable” (p. 1062). 

The reaction by humanist philosophy 
has been even more violent. Joseph Wood 
Krutch has written The Measure of Man 
(1954) to refute Walden Two. Krutch is 
concerned because there is no clear way of 
differentiating between the positivistic con- 
trol of Walden Two and the fascist control 
of a Nazi labor camp. He worries because 
social control is passing from the hands of 
philosophers and theologians who are aware 
of moral issues into the hands of experi- 
mentalists who are less aware of the value 
judgments that they make and whose meth- 
ods are such as to prevent others from 
questioning them. In Krutch’s view, sur- 
vival is not the ultimate aim of man, Cock- 
roaches have survived for 250,000,000 years, 
but Krutch feels that it is not enough 
merely to exist as an animal. 

A final criticism is made of Walden 
Two as a novel. It is claimed that the char- 
acters have no real personality, but are 
only puppets whose strings are pulled by 
the author for polemic purposes. Physical 
hedonism and literary art are indeed in- 
compatible, for the novel can speak to the 
reader only by allowing him to identify with 
characters who do not eliminate their hard- 
ships, but surmount them even in the face 
of tragedy. 

Walden Two has significance not as 
a novel but as a statement of those values 
by which Skinner seeks to give coherence 
to life. Skinner’s credo raises the problem 
that psychology now comes forth and claims 
that it can determine the conduct of a public 
whose highest value seemingly is that it is 
free to choose for itself. 
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CULTURALISM 


Just as the naturalists take their cue 
from the physical world and make the physi- 
ological processes of the body the final cri- 
terion in psychotherapy, so there is another 
group of thinkers who are oriented to man’s 
social nature. We term this second value 
orientation “culturalism” and include in the 
group those who take their cue from the 
social world and who see man’s problems 
as arising more from his social needs than 
from his physical wants. 

Culturalism makes loyalty to the 
culture from which man is derived the su- 
preme value. In psychology, it has an ex- 
plicit pronouncement in the APA’s “Ethical 
Standards of Psychologists,” which states: 
“The psychologist’s ultimate allegiance is 
to society and his professional behavior 
should demonstrate an awareness of his so- 
cial responsibilities” (1953, Paragraph 
1.12-1). The APA doubtless sought for a 
code that would speak to its time; but we 
should not overlook the fact that at other 
times such a code might have stated that 
“ultimate allegiance” is to God, or in another 
period to the “rights of man.” 

Applying culturalism to the field of 
mental health, we find those who see whole- 
ness only in relating to other people. We 
see this emphasis first in such social psy- 
choanalysts as Adler, Sullivan, and Horney 
who see the cause of neurosis in isolation 
from other people and who see the cure in 
being led back to other people. 

We see this emphasis secondly in 
those psychologists who subordinate the in- 
dividual to the social through emphasis on 
“adjustment.” Adjustment psychology carries 
social psychoanalysis one step further: one 
must not only be able to relate to other 
people, but must also be able to adapt to 
what others are doing. Thus Shaffer and 
Shoben in their Psychology of Adjustment 
(1956) compare the process of social ad- 
justment in humans with that of biological 
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adjustment in animals. They recommend 
for man the following procedure: 


In response to your need for ap- 
proval, you may act so as to gain 
favor in the future or you may dis- 
play other abilities that bring you 
recognition. These are quite sensible 
things to do under the circumstances 
[Italics added] (p. 4). 


As Shoben writes in the journals to 
a more sophisticated readership, his position 
becomes more complex. While he rejects 
the notion that the “normal” is the average, 
he (1957) considers pathology as being 
nonconformity to group norms. And like 
Skinner he has a utopia: 


What kind of world would 
be ours if we were less concerned 
about achievement and fully occu- 
pied with understanding each other, 
participating more wholeheartedly 
in the corporate venture of building 
a society... and developed a 
sense of worthwhileness of intimate 
relationships marked by a high de- 
gree of cherishing and the mutual 
pursuit of essentially private inter- 


ests (Shoben, 1956, pp. 330-331)? 


CRITICISM OF CULTURALISM 


The critical problem of culturalism 
involves the choice of particular cultural 
values. Man cannot choose to accept or re- 
ject social values; his only option is to select 
particular social values. Arnold Green 
(1946) writes: 


the history of psychotherapy can be 
viewed as an unsuccessful struggle 
to evaluate the role of social values 
[for] it is safe to say that all be- 
havior resulting in the need for psy- 
chotherapy is social [in the sense 
that] it involves a conflict between 
self-and-others and between self- 
values and other(s) values (pp. 
199-200). 
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Culturalism must seek to reduce diverse 
social values to a least common denominator, 
but the result is dissatisfying to many. 

First, voices are raised against sub- 
servience to a “democratic” ideology which, 
as Green (1946) points out, is rapidly 
changing and which at the present time 
is rather vague, as Walker and Peiffer 
(1957) remind us in their criticism of Sho- 
ben. To provide orientation by the values 
of mid-century America is thus to build 
upon sand while the rain is already falling. 

Other voices cry out that what is 
most common is very far from being the 
best. The popular press reminds us that to 
be normal is nothing to brag about, and 
every social reformer has as his bugaboo 
the person who is too well adjusted to things 
as they are. Erich Fromm (1955) sees ad- 
justment as destroying what is distinctive 
in human personality and postulates a folie 
á millions where multitudes share the same 
vices. Another psychoanalyst, Robert Lind- 
ner (1952), sees man as exchanging the 
freedom that is his to work out his own des- 
tiny for the doped security of accepting 
things as they are. 

And finally, there are psychologists 
who raise their voices in concern for the 
abdication of moral responsibility that cul- 
turalism implies. In the view of M. Brewster 
Smith (1954), psychology has helped to 
destroy values traditionally related to the 
Western world and, by then abdicating re- 
sponsibility for values, has added “to the 
crescendo urging total conformity, a trend 
which in the long run may not be at all con- 
servative of our traditional values” (p. 
515). C. Gilbert Wrenn (1952) points out 
that the counselor can never be really loyal 
to society until he is loyal to something 
more than society. The psychologist to be 
ethical must do more than observe a code 
of ethics: “He must be great within himself 
because he relates himself to God and the 
greatness of the Infinite” (p. 176). 

The conformitizing of the “other di- 
rected” person is being accelerated by the 
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“organization man.” The dilemma of cul- 
turalism is that it allows itself to be caught 
in a vicious circle—our society can be like 
a dog following its own tail. If there is noth- 
ing external that it can follow, it is doomed 
to meander meaninglessly in circles. The 
hope for the world is in following after 
the most sublime, and not after the most 
painfully obvious. 


HUMANISM 


While the culturalist looks outside of 
man to what is in the social world, there is 
another group of thinkers, whom we term 
the humanists, who believe that the criteria 
for ethical values lie within certain native 
human characteristics. In the broad sense, 
anyone concerned with the dignity of man 
is a humanist. However, as we use the term, 
humanism is belief in the self-sufficiency of 
man to control his own destiny and to re- 
alize his inherent potentialities through ra- 
tional thought processes. Man’s final moral 
obligation is to strive continually to realize 
all the unique potentialities which are in- 
herent in human nature, the ultimate value 
being man. Among humanist psychologists, 
the aim is the same whether the object of | 
therapy be termed “self-actualization” as 
by Goldstein, “emergent value-attributes” 
by Cantril, the positive “emotional tone” by 
Cole, or the “growth potential’ by Rogers; 
each one equates activism with mental 
health. 

The philosophical underpinnings of 
humanism in psychotherapy is seen in Eric 
Fromm. Fromm’s slogan is Man for Himself 
(1947), the title of his best known book. 
He finds that “man cannot live statically be- 
cause his inner contradictions drive him to 
seek for an equilibrium, for a new harmony 
instead of the lost animal harmony of na- 
ture” (1955, p. 28). Thus: “The whole life 
of the individual is nothing but the process 
of giving birth to himself” (1955, p. 26). 
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The life of man consists in The Art of Lov- 
ing (1956), Fromm’s most recent book. To 
love others, one must first love himself and 
have faith in himself, for man must respect 
his own self before he can have respect for 
someone else. 

The humanist methodology in ther- 
apy is seen in Carl Rogers, who has pub- 
lished his credo in the Humanist (1957b): 


The good life, from the point of view 
of my experience, is the process of 
movement in a direction which the 
human organism selects when it is 
inwardly free to move in any direc- 
tion (p. 293). 


Rogers’ conception of therapy seems to be 
almost identical with his ideal of the good 
life, for he believes in a “process conception 
of psychotherapy” (1958), which seems to 
be a microcosm of the good life outside. 
Rogers’ humanistic concern determines both 
what he does and does not do as a coun- 
selor: the therapist plays a relatively passive 
role because man is inherently able to solve 
his own problems. The task of therapy is 
to let the rational self shine forth through 
a constricting fog in all its logic: “The 
tragedy for most of us is that our defenses 
keep us from being aware of this rationality” 
(1957b, p. 299). The client is a human be- 
ing whose feelings are worthy of complete 
respect. Thus the counselor empathizes with 
the client and respects his emotions. Should 
the counselor be an unbeliever in the worth 
of the true self and should lack an “un- 
conditional positive regard” for the client, 
the client’s inner personality will not dare 
emerge and therapeutic change will not 
occur (1957a). Therapy takes place as the 
self finds shelter and feasts on its own ex- 
perience until it becomes the fully developed 
onion with its concentric layers. Rogers and 
the client form “a mutual admiration so- 
ciety” whose purpose is clear: the human 
personality is to be magnified and praised. 
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CRITICISM OF HUMANISM 


Humanistic psychology can first of 
all be criticized for absolutizing American 
activism when it is only a cultural phe- 
nomenon. Rogers may tell us quite open- 
mindedly that he has discovered a drive 
towards self-assertiveness in all his clients, 
but he does not tell us how many of these 
clients were unrelated in any way to the 
middle class, which judges personal worth 
by the amount of achievement. What Rogers 
boasts of so proudly as self-actualization 
may be but the pathology of a culture whose 
members are frightened at being cut off 
from past traditions and rush pellmell into 
the future, as if they were animals in stam- 
pede. Today the absolute nature of self- 
actualization seems threatened on the one 
hand by the corporation, which, in the or- 
ganization man, grinds out its own cultural 
type, and on the other hand by increasing 
contact with other cultures, which are in 
many ways superior to our own even if 
they produce little change over many cen- 
turies. 

Humanism also lays itself open to 
the charge that man is not so perfectly ra- 
tional as he sometimes likes to conceive 
himself as being. The social criticism of 
Reinhold Niebuhr (1941) is too complex 
to be quickly summarized; but, starting from 
premises similar to Fromm’s, he sees man 
as being anxious. Man resolves this anxiety 
by deluding himself into thinking that he 
is really in control of life. He deceives him- 
self into thinking that he is more perfect 
than he really is, erring because he is un- 
aware of his own ignorance. Having charted 
the disastrous historical debacles that have 
been caused by self-inflated prigs, Niebuhr 
concludes that it is the man who thinks that 
he is most like God who is the most com- 
pletely depraved. 

Humanists frequently surround them- 
selves with the sanctimonious glow of those 
who can “intuit” experiences to which the 
tough minded remain impervious. But being. 
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optimistic about human nature does not 
make a man more saintly, any more than 
Niebuhr’s ability to see the manifestations 
of human sinfulness wherever he looks 
makes him less of a believer in God. Hu- 
manism represents the Enlightenment. But 
set against the Enlightenment is the pessi- 
mism of Freudian psychoanalysis and Paul- 
ine theology, for these two movements span 
the history of the Western world like the 
legs of a caliper and provide their own 
measure for man. 

Self-actualization does not seem to 
be enough. Some men seem so bereft of per- 
sonality that they have few powers to re- 
alize; while others, such as F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Francoise Sagan, have drained 
a rich humanity to the dregs and have felt 
only ennui in the process of living. Man is 
a creature caught between the need of in- 
dividuality and the need of belonging, 
plagued by contradictory loyalties to the 
self and to others; burdened by the guilt in- 
herent in the realization that he has not 
fulfilled his potentialities; and inwardly 
frightened as he seeks to build up walls of 
meaning out of sand in a delirious attempt 
to enshrine the human self which he knows 
the incoming tide of time will surely wash 
away. 

In contradiction to humanism, there 
are some who believe that man has some 
other end than merely to feel dignified. They 
would say that man has the greatest dignity 
when he feels his own inward wretchedness 
and that he is the creature of the greatest 
progress when “his richest gain he counts 
but loss, and pours contempt on all his 
pride.” 


THEISM 


The final value orientation, theism, 
believes that man’s loyalty is to God and 
that man is totally dependent upon God. 
Believers in other value orientations can 
also be religious in a broad sense of the 


word. The theist, however, differs from all 
who believe in the self-sufficiency of man 
by his belief in a personal God before whom 
he stands in need of redemption. 

While theists have a diversity of be- 
liefs, there is one value that is central: “You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might.” This great commandment in- 
volves the theist with the will of God in in- 
terpersonal relations, including marriage and 
family problems; in the choice and resolu- 
tion of conflicts; in finding a philosophy of 
life; and in vocational choice. 

Theism is distinctive in its belief 
that man is lost until he has found God. In 
words which Augustine addresses to God: 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and the 
heart never rests until it finds its rest in 
Thee.” Man is a creature dependent past, 
present, and future upon the God who 
created him. While the humanist believes 
that man is made in the image of God in 
a way that enables him to become a little 
god, the theist believes that man is made in 
the image of God as one set of gears is made 
in the image of another set, so that it can 
receive power in order to pass it on. 

The theist believes that the prob- 
lems that men face are such that they have 
a solution in religious faith. When despair 
over the apparent meaninglessness and mo- 
notony of life causes a depressed state, the 
cure is through faith in a God who creates 
all life for a unique purpose. In the melan- 
choly of change of life and in the despair 
of old age, he finds in religion that path of 
transition from physical to spiritual goals, 
When man is fearful, he finds strength 
through the spirit of God; and, when he is 
anxious within, he finds inner reassurance 
in the love of the Heavenly Father, whose 
love can bear his inner weaknesses. In lone- 
liness and in isolation from other people, 
he enters into harmonic relationships with 
those who seek to radiate a forgiving love 
that understands all things. 

Gordon W. Allport (1950) thus 
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notes that “love is incomparably the greatest 
psychotherapeutic agent” (p. 80). He notes 
that religion needs to become a part of psy- 
chotherapy, for it “offers an interpretation 
of life and a rule of life that is based wholly 
upon love” (p. 82). Allport also notes that 
religion is needed to give meaning to life, 
a need also noted by Carl Jung (1933), 
who, speaking of his patients over 35, 
claims that 


It is safe to say that everyone of 
them fell ill because he had lost that 
which the living religions of every 
age have given to their followers, and 
none of them has been really healed 
who did not regain his spiritual out- 
look (p. 264). 


CRITICISM OF THEISM 


There are certain objections that are 
raised against theism. If man is anxious and 
upset because he has difficulty in believing 
in anything deeply, then religious faith be- 
comes the problem. While the vast majority 
of Americans believe in God according to 
the opinion polls, theism requires a com- 
mitted faith that rather few people have 
had in any age. 

A second objection takes into ac- 
count the wrong use of religion. Finding an 
awakening of religious interest in the post- 
war era, a number of America’s most prom- 
inent churchmen have spoken out against 
a religious revival, which, lacking any deep- 
seated devotion to God, is centered in a self- 
serving religious faith that is interested only 
in comfort by the bland assurance that 
everything is really all right. Prophetically, 
at the very start of the postwar era, Arnold 
Green (1946) saw the dangers in super- 
ficial religion, pointing out that “faith can- 
not be consciously designed to meet a per- 
sonality need any more than it can be es- 
tablished by fiat or legislative action” (p. 
205). He concluded that religion can be 
therapeutic only when it is not so regarded. 

A third objection is that theism 


keeps man in infantile dependence. Psy- 
choanalysis believes that authoritarian re- 
ligion is the internalized voice of authority, 
having the same restrictive effect as had 
the father. Fromm (1947) thus lists ways 
in which he feels organized religion has im- 
peded human progress. Somewhat similarly, 
Rollo May (1953) objects to “the divine 
right of being taken care of” which blocks 
growth towards maturity. May further 
brands as neurotic the use of religion in 
helping to obviate that loneliness and anx- 
iety which is vital to Man’s Search for Him- 
self. 

There are certain irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between theism and the other value 
orientations at critical choice-points. For 
the humanist, man gains his life by holding 
it close to him, cherishing it, and feeling 
the self develop within him. The theist on 
the other hand believes that man finds his 
life only by losing his life and by emptying 
the self for others, being filled with a love 
which is ultimately of God. These are two 
contrasting ways to mental health, and the 
psychologist must choose between them. 


CONCLUSION 


If the psychologist is by definition 
to be ethical, he must conform to profes- 
sional standards of conduct. Having de- 
scribed different value orientations, we can 
now conclude that there is no single pro- 
fessional standard to which his values can 
conform. If psychology declares by fiat that 
one set of values is to become absolute, it 
ceases to be science and becomes a social 
movement. If it chooses a syncretistic blend, 
it has arbitrarily decided in favor of a cul- 
turalism that attempts to adapt to as many 
viewpoints as possible. But when a value is 
compromised, it has become the means to 
some other end. Finally, psychology can 
choose to hide its head in the sand of scien- 
tific research. However, the only result of 
such a move would be a regression to ethical 
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superstitions exceeding even those of the 
so-called primitives. To do research without 
intending it to serve a particular value ori- 
entation is to build a high speed automobile 
without any steering wheel. 

Williamson has already made a start 
in untieing the ethical knot by suggesting 
that value orientations be removed from 
under the proverbial bushel and, once out 
in the open, be dealt with as objectively as 
possible. We would suggest in addition that 
each area in psychology become more fully 
aware of the implications of its efforts, much 
as education does through a philosophy of 
education. We would further suggest that, 
as psychologists familiarize themselves with 
the value orientation under which they 
operate, that they confess their philosophic 
biases and then turn those biases to fullest 
advantage by being of professional assistance 
to the special interest groups with which 
their values coincide. In such ways as these 
the public will receive more of what psy- 
chology has to contribute and, dealing with 
psychology at a more objective level, will 
be able to put that contribution to better 
use, 

We conclude that differences in value 
orientations cannot be resolved, each ori- 
entation haying adherents whose beliefs 
should be respected. We suggest that each 
counselor have an understanding of the 
values both of himself and others and that 
his values be known by all who are per- 
sonally affected by his professional behavior. 
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Ae ell 
VALUES IN COUNSELING 


The controversy over the values a counselor be- 
lieves in and whether or not he should convey them to his client governed 
the choice of readings for this section. Each of the three papers argues a 
somewhat different position and attempts to establish evidence for it. Of 
the three, the first, “Change in Values: A Goal in Counseling,” by Samler, 
seems to be most in support of the purposeful “influence” argument. Through 
the statement and explanation of a series of eight propositions, Samler at- 
tempts to make some initial clarification of how intentional changes in the 
client's values are a fact and should be a primary goal of counseling. His 
Proposition 6, “ ‘Intervention’ by the counselor in the client’s values is an 
actuality and should be accepted as a necessary part of the process,” may 
indicate the strongest aspect of the author's position, although it does not 
illustrate the entire purpose or intent of the article. 

The second reading, by Williamson, “Value Orientation in Counsel- 
ing,” first goes briefly into the author's philosophy of what counseling is in 
order to establish a common ground on which the topic can be considered. 
He goes on to discuss the inevitability that values will be present in coun- 
seling and the “teaching” of values as a function of counselors, but he warns 
of the risk of depriving a student of the right of and responsibility for self- 
determination. The position of the paper is implied in the final sentence: 
“In any case, the counselor will have helped teach the counselee how to 
understand more clearly his own value orientation and how to guide his be- 
havior more rationally and constructively in terms of the standard he [the 
counselee] has chosen.” 

The final selection, by Patterson, is an extensive review of material 
pertaining to the topics: how values affect counseling, the influence of the 
counselor's values on the client, and the conscious influence of the client's 
values. On this last question Patterson presents five arguments in support 
of his position that even though the counselor will influence the client 
whether he desires or directly attempts to do so, he is opposed to attempting 
conscious, direct manipulation. An interesting additional argument is men- 
tioned on the side of not attempting to influence clients’ values directly: 
the counselor might succeed; the counselor might fail. The dilemma is a 
thought-provoking one. 

A final consideration may be of benefit to the reader in his exam- 
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ination of the issue of values in counseling. Wrenn (1958) has related some 
principles of human relationships which have direct application to any con- 
sideration of values. Some pertain to the relationship between counselor 
and client and may remind the counselor of certain “human” responsibili- 
ties: 


1. I shall strive to see the positive in the other person and praise it at least 
as often as I notice that which is to be corrected. 

2, If I am to correct or criticize someone’s action I must be sure that this is 
seen by the other as a criticism of a specific behavior and not as a criti- 
cism of himself as a person. 

3. I shall assume that each person can see some reasonableness in his be- 
havior, that there is meaning in it for him if not for me. 

4, When I contribute to another person’s self-respect I increase his positive 
feelings toward me and his respect for me. 

5. To at least one person, perhaps many, I am a person of significance, and 
he is affected vitally by my recognition of him and my good will toward 


him as a person. 
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CHANGE IN VALUES: 


seeeceeeeeees+ Joseph Samler 


It seems a safe statement in an other- 
wise hazardous paper that psychologists 
are no longer defensive about being con- 
cerned with values. Hobbs’ summary is only 
the most recent in a series of essays on 
ethics, values, science, and psychology 
(1959). In her presentation of concepts 
of positive mental health, Marie Jahoda de- 
votes a brief section to the value dilemma 
(1958). In the last three years, Williamson 
has written a number of articles on values 
and counseling. Patterson’s chapter on 
Values and Psychotherapy in his current 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1960, 7, 32-39, 


A Goal in Counseling 


Counseling and Psychotherapy (1959) cites 
52 references to pertinent literature. Wrenn’s 
contributions and Meehl’s great clarity on 
this problem are well known. The current 
puzzling courtship of religion by psycho- 
therapy (or the other way around) is a re- 
lated phenomenon. 


ON THE DERIVATION 
OF VALUES 


We are at the core, here, of man’s 
search for meaning in life, of his attempt 
to provide structure where in fact none 


BOTT: 


may exist. Out of this overwhelming need, 
answers inevitably arose. For millennia they 
came from the wisdom and intuition of the 
noblest (a most value-laden term) among 
us. 

The second Isaiah and the other He- 
brew prophets, Jesus, the deeply perceptive 
poets, novelists, playwrights and our mod- 
ern-day moral leaders, supplied the need 
out of their own deep feeling and identifi- 
cation with humankind. The nature of the 
values thus adduced is well known. They 
are absolute and final and not readily sub- 
ject to question. They are an integral part 
of given institutions and to question them 
is to attack the institutions. Since this not 
infrequently brings personal guilt and anx- 
iety into play, it is done at some hazard. 

As against values thus derived, and 
in spite of the unnerving cold shower 
Hobbs’ clarity provides, is the method of 
science. Its disadvantages in the field of 
values are clearly evident. Out of the scien- 
tific-instrumental approach flow values 
which are relative by definition, take con- 
text into account, represent stages in prog- 
ress, and are, therefore, open-ended. They 
are necessarily partial, tentative and quali- 
fied. Wheelis’ (1958) informed exposition 
of the etiology of these different value sys- 
tems warrants the attention of all who are 
concerned with this problem. 

Hobbs’ (1959) conclusion (which 
sounds somehow regretful) seems to be that 
psychology, as a science, has no major con- 
tribution to make to value organization. But 
psychology is not any other science; it is 
the science of man, the science of human 
behavior. Also courage can be taken from 
his statement that he is as yet highly tenta- 
tive about some of his formulations and that 
he is not yet able to let the problem alone. 
“For a science of man,” Ashley Montagu 
cites Julian Huxley as saying, “the problem 
is not whether or not to have anything to 
do with values, but how to devise methods 
of studying them and discovering how they 
work.” 
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There is another aspect of this gen- 
eral problem that does not relate to choice 
between traditional and scientifically de- 
rived value systems. Maslow probably has 
been most articulate about it, although he 
is joined by others. This point is that the 
prime disease of our time is valuelessness. 
It is a state variously described as amoral- 
ity, rootlessness, emptiness, alienation, hope- 
lessness, the lack, in short, of something to 
believe in and be devoted to. We are con- 
fronted with a vacuum in values which must 
be filled. The point of view is that tradi- 
tional values have failed and in Maslow’s 
terms, we “need a validated, usable system 
of human values that we can believe in and 
devote ourselves to because they are true 
rather than because we are exhorted to 
believe and have faith” (1959). 


THREE BASIC 
PROPOSITIONS 


Yet with all of the disadvantages of 
the scientific method in the derivation of 
values granted, a number of points remain 
stubbornly in mind: That for the first time 
in the history of man there is a systematic 
means of exploring his needs and their ful- 
fillment; that its appeal is widespread and 
has captured the interest and devotion of 
highly intelligent and creative workers; that 
its methodology is increasing in its sophis- 
tication; and that there is already a body 
of substantive information about the nature 
and condition of man. 

Therefore, the first in a series of 
propositions: 

1. Man's increasing scientific knowl- 
edge about himself should supply the basic 
data for derivation of his values. 

Obviously we lack the tightly de- 
signed researches with findings validated 
at high levels of confidence, but we are not 
without theoretical contributions out of 
which we can identify necessary lines of 
research and testable hypotheses. The con- 


tributions by psychological workers are too 
well known to cite extensively, but they 
should be called to attention even if only 
to remind ourselves that we are least of all 
without such ideas. 

The characteristics of Erich Fromm’s 
productive personality are very much in 
point here as in his formulation of human 
needs in society. Sullivan’s mature person- 
ality belongs here. Probably there would be 
a certain amount of difficulty in living in 
a world of Goldstein’s and Maslow’s self- 
actualizing people, but their validity and 
force are indubitable. Sorokin and Ashley 
Montagu and Shoben have contributed in 
this area. Of very great interest is Maslow’s 
well known hierarchy of needs with its 
strong instinctoid overtones. Needs, it may 
be granted, are without undue difficulty 
translatable into values, also capable of 
hierarchial ordering. 

With these contributions in mind, 
it is possible to offer, however tentatively, 
a second proposition: 

2. The theoretical models of the 
psychologically healthy person, his orienta- 
tion to himself and others, the choices he 
makes, and his criteria for making these 
choices, offer us meaningful material for 
value determinations. 

A third proposition reaches for even 
if it does not quite grasp the horn of another 
dilemma: 

3. Values should be subject to ex- 
plicit examination as criteria for choice, as 
determinants of behavior. 

Here I have learned from John E. 
Smith’s discerning essay on Jacob’s study 
(1958), and it is congruent with our cur- 
rent professions relative to mental health, 
specifically with the importance of bring- 
ing unconscious motivation into awareness. 
Smith’s emphasis is on the critical response 
which requires a standard or criterion in 
accordance with which the actual judgment 
or evaluation is made. 

We have a choice of a kind here. 
If we do not examine our value predisposi- 
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tions, or indeed our valuelessness, our be- 
liefs and behavior must flow from our pres- 
ent value orientation which exists at various 
levels of awareness and clarity and under- 
standing. All of this affects our ability to 
move toward or away from them, 

Thus far this paper (1) urged the 
need for values derived from man’s increas- 
ing knowledge about himself, at least as a 
goal if not as an immediate program, (2) 
called attention to theoretical models of 
the well-functioning individual and (3) 
made Smith’s point that in final analysis, 
values must stand as the referent points, as 
the criteria for choice. All of these have 
pertinence in considering the particular 
enterprise, the learning task we call coun- 
seling. 


AND THE 


VALUES 
ELING TASK 


COUNS 


It is hardly news that we have yet 
to define clearly and cleanly the job of coun- 
seling, its distinguishing characteristics rel- 
ative to psychotherapy, or the appropriate 
range of effort in such specific goals as vo- 
cational counseling or marriage counseling. 
But it can be agreed that in some measure 
personality appraisal, evaluation of misper- 
ception, examination of self-acceptance, re- 
sulting change of behavior, acceptance of 
responsibility, and assumption of independ- 
ence are common to all counseling tasks. 
Differential goals are also, of course, to be 
noted, e.g., reduction in guilt, acceptance 
of appropriate feelings of dependence, and 
the experience of feeling. 

Whatever the true nature of these 
tasks, it seems quite a circumspect statement 
that the counselor plays a central role in 
them. For some workers in therapy and 
counseling he is clarifier of feelings, for 
others teacher and mentor, for still others 
a vehicle for safe reliving of the past and 
its examination. He is other things still, de- 
pending on what one feels actually takes 
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place in the consulting room, and of course, 
the nature and cause and effect of behavior 
change in counseling or therapy are still 
largely unknown. Probably it is these differ- 
ent and partial theoretical views of counsel- 
ing interaction that compel us to assign 
differing behavior to the counselor. The 
fourth proposition is based upon the idea 
now gaining increasing acceptance that as 
Sullivan’s participant observer, as himself 
his most uesful tool, the counselor is in 
effect an instrument which itself must be 
calibrated. 

4. The counselors values must be 
held in awareness. 

In his usual comprehensive fashion 
C. H. Patterson (1959) has pulled together 
the literature on this problem. As against 
a previously adopted fancied neutrality, he 
cites theory and research relative to the im- 
possibility of keeping the therapist’s values 
out of his work. The evidence indicates that 
the influence can be unintended and quite 
below awareness levels. Logic compels us 
to the same conclusion, for to say that the 
counselor manifests no values is to require 
that he have no feelings and whatever 
great drama this may be it is not counsel- 
ing. The unreality of such a devastating 
neutrality requires no comment. The least 
we can lear from this is that the counselor's 
awareness of his values is of prime impor- 
tance. 

The impression is gained in moving 
among professional colleagues and in read- 
ing that this need for search of self is ac- 
cepted readily enough. It seems to be, in 
fact, the preferred style but whether this 
is only the cut of cloth or really integrated 
personality style is an open question. To be 
sure, life is a great teacher and the practi- 
cum leader's comments on taped interviews 
may go some distance, but it is doubtful 
that much light is shed in the dark area of 
unconscious motivation by these means. 
Yet how many counselors have been subject 
to the systematic and painful and enriching 
(and expensive) experience of truly investi- 


gating their behavior and its motivation, 
that is to say their values? The point that 
short of analytic procedures, we have been 
remiss in investigating and putting into 
effect systematic self-exploration methods, 
is defended elsewhere (Samler, 1959). 

The point comes home in its speci- 
fics. Williamson points out in a recent article 
(1959) that in vocational counseling the 
counselor takes for granted that choice of 
occupation should reflect the individual's 
optimum potential, that interests should be 
capitalized, that university training is the 
summum bonum, and that job stability is 
much to be preferred to job hopping, which 
at times in fact is seen as a clinical symptom. 
The point Dean Williamson makes is that 
these values which determine basic coun- 
selor attitudes and behavior probably are 
quite out of the counselor’s awareness. 

It seems useful to note that these are 
relatively “safe” value areas. That is, we 
do not deal here with the counselor's own 
deeply rooted value system relating to this 
regard for himself, the nature and extent 
of his guilt, his strong feelings of depend- 
ence and so on, although connections there 
may be. Yet these value assumptions also 
are in quite a mysterious and unlighted 
area. 

Like the aprocryphal story of the 
paranoid patient who was advised he could 
continue in his delusions if only he kept 
his mouth shut, it may be possible to have 
behavioral change without fundamental 
change in values, but this is hardly an ac- 
ceptable counseling goal. It is only making 
the obvious explicit to say that behavior 
constitutes a reflection, sometimes twisted 
and distorted as in peculiar mirrors, of val- 
ues. How is it possible, for instance, to di- 
vorce values from Tylers description of 
counseling which reads in part “a process 
by which each person can be helped to de- 
velop and understand his own characteristic 
life pattern, his own identity,” or from the 
core of Supers statement relative to voca- 
tional counseling—“helping a person de- 


velop and accept an integrated and ade- 
quate picture of himself and his role in the 
world of work.” 

The next proposition, therefore, is 
that, 

5. Values are at the heart of the 
counseling relationship, are reflected in its 
content, and affect the process. 

It is clear that the very availability 
of counseling has deeply imbedded in it a 
particular value orientation. All counseling 
by definition is for the benefit of the coun- 
selee (with society’s needs in mind, to be 
sure) and, therefore, the behavior, attitu- 
dinal set and basic relationship of the coun- 
selor to his client is characterized at least 
by interest, probably by concern, and pos- 
sibly by a form of love. The need for re- 
specting the client is a counseling byword. 
As silent preceptor, advocate of a particular 
way of relating to others, and as a respect- 
ing and expert helper, the counselor at the 
very least affects client attitudes. The litera- 
ture is abundant on this point. 

The counseling process as such is 
aimed at providing insight, changing be- 
havior, and the exercise of choice along lines 
leading to more adequate functioning and 
greater comfort in living in terms of speci- 
fied values, In vocational counseling, Super’s 
phrase in his definition “helping the in- 
dividual develop and accept an adequate 
picture of himself,” is value loaded, as are 
other personality oriented counseling defi- 
nitions. If the counselor functions along 
these lines he is inevitably, one way or 
another, addressing himself to the client's 
values. This is perhaps best illustrated by 
the studied observation not of a psycholo- 
gist, but by the economist, researcher, and 
general gad-fly Eli Ginsberg (1951). In 
assessing the situation of vocational coun- 
seling he and his colleagues point out that: 


The connection between oc- 
cupational choice process and work 
satisfaction is not contained in the 
specific decision which the individ- 
ual reaches, but in how he clarifies 
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the goals and values which are as- 
sociated with the satisfactions he 
seeks in work. This clarification is an 
essential part of his occupational de- 
cision making, for he cannot make 
a choice without determining, at 
least preliminarily, what he wants 
to get out of work. If he fails to 
clarify his goals and values and fails 
to crystallize his choice, it is more 
than likely that his work experience 
will prove frustrating, Not knowing 
what he wants from work, he will 
be unable to choose from among 
such alternatives as he may have. 
True crystallization and specification 
cannot take place until a clarification 
of goals and values has been made. 
(Italics supplied) 


Equally significant is understanding 
of the differential value systems of occupa- 
tions. Here our colleagues in related fields 
have contributed heavily to understanding 
of social, class, and occupational expecta- 
tions, roles, and their related values, It is 
difficult to conceive of counseling related 
to psychological realities which does not 
take these data into account. 

We need not deal with the problem 
only on presumptive grounds. In his 1958 
APA paper in this area, Paul Meehl, with- 
out offering his own support, cites workers 
(e.g., Wolpe, Herzberg, Maeder, Phillips, 
Frankl, Ellis, Thorpe) who, in his words 
“not only permit but who encourage a de- 
tailed consideration of value problems. 
These practitioners prefer not to treat the 
patient’s value-orientation as merely a symp- 
tom or derivative of something else... 
but rather conceive that a patient’s value 
orientation may itself be one of the impor- 
tant determiners of his unhappiness,” 


ON TEACHING VALUES 


Proposition 6. “Intervention” by the 
counselor in the client's values is an actuality 
and should be accepted as a necessary part 
of the process. 
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Almost the question answers itself. If 
the counseling task is in a context of values, 
and if counseling goals must explicate and 
integrate them, then the counselor's activity 
in this area should be taken for granted. 
But I doubt that many will be satisfied with 
this abstraction. Specifics may help: 

Given a highly talented 17-year-old 
youngster in educational and vocational 
counseling from a lower socio-economic 
stratum, I submit that the counselor assumes 
a given attitude set. This has to do with 
the client’s self-actualization to be sure, and 
will allow for unique solutions. But for the 
generality of cases, the desirability of college 
will be very much in his mind. He has set 
a goal, tentative to be sure, for the young- 
ster—it is obviously value oriented. I sub- 
mit that the counselor will work toward that 
goal for and with the youngster. 

Given impulsive and acting-out be- 
havior with another client of whatever age, 
the role of the worker and his goals for 
the client are quite clear—more rational 
behavior and repression of some impulses. 

One can list a set of troubles, the 
therapies of choice and their underlying 
value orientation: 

for the demanding and infantile—as- 

sumption of responsibility; 

for the vocationally disoriented—as- 

sumption of a working role con- 
gruent with the picture the client 
will develop of himself; 

for the guilt-ridden—tolerance for 

himself and life’s reality; 

for the unloved and unloving—self- 

acceptance and kindliness; 

for the achievement and power-rid- 

den—appreciation of the rich re- 
sources in human beings; 

for the highly controlling—reduction 

of anxiety and a more trusting 
and optimistic outlook. 

The point I am making is that these 
goals in terms of change in client behavior 
and the accompanying assumption of con- 
gruent values, are clearly in the minds of 
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the workers, and that they will address their 
efforts toward these ends, 

In an oft-quoted article Gardner 
Murphy (1955) also addressed himself to 
this central issue. To the dilemma of activity 
relative to client values, Murphy’s answer 
is unequivocal and along three lines. He 
feels that the counselor “cannot help con- 
veying directly or indirectly to every client 
what he himself sees and feels, and the 
perspective in which his own life is lived.” 
Second, “it is not true that the wise man’s 
sharing of a philosophy of life is an arrogant 
imposition upon a defenseless client.” Third, 
in addressing himself to our work, he says 
“it is often said that all philosophies are 
subjective and arbitrary, and that one sys- 
tem of values is as good as another. But 
if you believed that, you would not have 
chosen personnel and guidance as a way 
of life. Your experience, moreover, has 
shown you that some values, such as those 
of sympathy, tenderness, generosity, and 
self-control resonate to the deeper chords 
of human nature, and that they are for that 
reason intensely practical and dependable. 

In Meehl’s paper referred to before 
(1958), the therapists he cites, he states, 
“are willing to step into a pedagogical role 
and engage in direct behavioral retraining. 
Some would pay only incidental attention 
to cognitive issues; others view cognitive 
clarification—including persuasion and in- 
tellectual argument—as fundamental to the 
therapeutic process.” Those who heard this 
thoughtful paper will recall that he goes on 
to say 


In the course of ordinary sec- 
ular psychotherapy there occur, from 
time to time, exchanges between 
patient and therapist which are not 
defensive _intellectualizations but 
which (whatever they may be called 
within the therapist's preferred the- 
oretical scheme) are, in their actual 
verbal structure, rather like a seg- 
ment out of one of the Platonic dia- 
logues. I suspect that one reason why 
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so many therapists are skittish about 
getting involved in this kind of thing 
is that they lack talent and training 
for the Socratic dialogue; and that 
this deficiency, together with their 
own personal ambiguity about the 
value-question, makes them feel un- 
safe if they treat any such material 
in its own right, rather than as a 
derivative calling for a psychody- 
namic interpretation at some other 
level. 


It is of the greatest possible interest 
that the same point is made in very much 
the same way by Allen Wheelis (1958) in 
the rich context of his novelette-essay-auto- 


biography. 


BEYOND A SINGLE TECHNIQUE 


Proposition 7. Promotion of given 
values and counseling technique are now 
seen as constituting an indissoluble unit. 
They should be regarded as separable. 

It seems to me that the actuality of 
counselor intervention in client values is 
beyond dispute. While such intervention is 
now accomplished through a basic relation- 
ship technique, it does not follow that this 
must be our only means. Even if methods 
determine ends it is still for consideration 
whether these are immutably the only 
proper means at our disposal. 

We know that in their behavior, 
defenses, and values, human beings change 
least of all by exhortation, but this does not 
mean that the person to whom high achieve- 
ment or power is a prime value and a way 
of maintaining self-respect, should not 
change; it only means that exhortation will 
not work with him. We have found that it 
is possible for people to learn to be loving, 
to like people (a value), but only by living 
through the experience of themselves being 
loved, being allowed suspiciously to test the 
lover-therapist in a thousand different ways. 
We have changed a value, in awareness, 
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with full intention of doing so, but we have 
done it in a very particular way. 

To the client who for the best of 
reasons has put a tight lid on his feelings, 
and is defended by intellect and emptiness, 
the therapist may sometimes want to say 
“try feeling, only the learning is painful,” 
but he will not, because it will not work. 
But the encouraged experience, as it were, 
of creeping up on feeling, can work. The 
value is identified and sought out, change 
is encouraged, but again, the way of achiev- 
ing it is very particular. 

Probably the examples can be mul- 
tiplied many times. There is a cause and 
effect relationship between the experience 
of being accepted and feeling the concern 
of another and increase in self-esteem, but 
it should not follow that this is the only 
way of achieving the desired effect in 
change in values. One is a very special kind 
of learning, a particular rich experience, but 
it is still a technique, and it should be seen 
as such. I keep on wondering whether if we 
deny the goal (specified change in values) 
and emphasize the means (our present rela- 
tionship techniques), we are not selling our- 
selves short on the possibility of finding 
other ways of helping. 

This proposition is based in part on 
the discerning discussion by Meehl and 
McClosky (1947) of the relationship be- 
tween ethics and technique in therapeutic 
work. It is tempting to cite any number of 
sharp and clear paragraphs in this discus- 
sion. It is required reading for all of us con- 
cerned with this problem, 


AGAIN, TO WHICH YALUES? 


If we can separate out technique of 
choice from the necessary goal of change 
in values, the inevitable question arises as 
to which values. It is this critical question 
that prompts the last proposal: 

Proposition 8. Drawing upon the 
available models of the mature personality, 
it should be possible to develop testable 
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hypotheses relative to the values to be sup- 
ported in counselor-client interaction. 

The hazards in this are tremendous: 
Jahoda (1958) points out for instance that 


While it is easy to speculate 
about the relation of each criterion 
to a vast number of high values, we 
do not know whether such relations 
actually obtain. Does self-actualiza- 
tion really benefit the development 
of the species, as Fromm would 
claim? Is interpersonal competence 
a prerequisite ‘for the happiness of 
the individual? Is happiness or pro- 
ductivity the value underlying an 
active orientation to problem-solving? 


Yet what recourse have we other 
than the dictum that the individual will de- 
velop his own? More than that: the omnis- 
cient answers that these questions appear 
to require are not really necessary. We do 
not need to solve them for the next few 
millennia, the job is difficult enough if we 
get answers that are better than any others 
and that will work for the next 25 years or 
for that part of such a period until better 
answers emerge. In any case, the models 
provide the best answers that theory mak- 
ing and clinical experience have yet made 
available to us. 

I do not want to be mistaken. The 
notion, for example, of a congress of psy- 
chologists determining by vote whatever 
values should be, scares the daylight out of 
me as well. This is not the way. Our faith 
must be put on the scientific derivation of 
desirable behavior, orientation to life, and 
their underlying values. 

Should we embark on such an enter- 
prise, after coming to terms with the values 
implicit in it, it would follow that the pro- 
fessed neutrality of the counselor relative 
to his client’s values would have to be aban- 
doned in favor of an affirmation of given 
values. The attendant possibility might arise 
of opening up the important process of 
values as referent points. 

Least of all am I concerned with the 


shibboleth of democracy and authoritarian- 
ism in the counseling relationship. These 
ghosts were laid by Meehl and McClosky in 
1947, and what is required is a courageous 
editor nowhere available to reprint that 
sterling article. An affirmative stand in 
values is contrary also to Patterson's sum- 
mation (1959, p. 74). He says in paèt about 
the counselor that: 


He would not feel that the 
counseling relationship is the place 
to teach moral or ethical standards, 
or a philosophy of life. He is con- 
fident, as apparently some are not, 
that the client in the therapeutic re- 
lationship will be aware of and in- 
fluenced by social realities. He will 
leave to the family, the church and 
the school, as institutions represent- 
ing the moral and ethical standards 
of society, the teaching of such 
standards. 


These three sentences appear to rep- 
resent the orthodox opinion in the field and 
yet I believe they must be subject to serious 
examination. They bypass the reality that 
values are in fact learned in the consulting 
room. But more important, they disregard 
the counseling situation as a learning expe 
rience of the greatest possible import, ethi- 
cally bound as are very few others, con- 
stantly under the scrutiny of a highly self- 
conscious professional community. It is not 
an opportunity to be lightly dismissed. It is 
an opportunity for the learning of values 
to be affirmed, explored, and made the 
subject of our most serious concern. 

The written word takes on a finality 
that goes beyond intention. Personal experi- 
ence and consideration of these serious prob- 
lems argues a greater tentativeness than 
these propositions offer. But the unequivo- 
cal certitude of a great deal of present think- 
ing on values, counselor role, and client 
change, is too troublesome to leave alone. 
This much is certain: We must examine our 
present value commitments and carry them 
sharply in awareness. In the light of our 


growing knowledge of human behavior we 
must ourselves map the country and travel 
a road of our own choosing. We should be 
able to accept without quibbling the ob- 
jective in counseling of modification of 
client behavior and therefore of attitudes 
and values. With the purpose unequivocally 
clear our task remains that of determining 
how it can best be accomplished whatever 
our present commitments. 
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VALUE ORIENTATION IN COUNSELING 


.... Edmund G. Williamson 


Some counselors appear to believe 
that, as counselors, they should have no 
value orientation; that in interviewing cli- 
ents they should maintain a role which re- 
sembles a posture of neutrality. These same 
counselors may assert that the value orien- 
tation of the counselee should be the sole 
determinant of the direction, the pace, and 
the goal of the counseling process, Now, 
there are two puzzling aspects in such an 
advocacy of neutrality. Counselors of such 
persuasion seem to contend that the in- 
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dividual possesses all the resources needed in 
achieving his fullest possible growth. And 
while-I yield to no one in confidence in the 
great potentiality of individuals for further- 
ing their own growth, yet I do not believe in 
autonomous individualism. I believe, rather, 
and there is rich historic support in West- 
ern culture, that the individual, often des- 
perately, needs other individuals to help 
him achieve optimum development. In fact, 
the history of human societies points to the 
interpretation that a civilized state of mu- 
tual interdependence is more productive 
of optimum human development than is the 
so-called naturalistic state of social and psy- 
chological self-dependency. 

I am perplexed by another aspect of 
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what I interpret to be an advocacy of au- 
tonomous individualism, and that is the 
role of the counselor himself in such a coun- 
seling process. If he literally follows such a 
concept, then he must seek self-effacement 
and a condition of at least marginal influ- 
ence in counseling, Now, I can understand 
a concept of approximation to such a posi- 
tion or posture, but I cannot conceive that 
effacement is ever achieved by a structured 
personality, since individuality is an in- 
herent part of personality. Therefore, it 
seems evident that at least some dimensions 
of the value orientation and commitment 
of the counselor would be perceived by the 
counselee and, thereby, would be func- 
tionally of some influence in the counsel- 
ing relationship. It may be operationally 
true that a counselor can act in a self- 
effacing way and yet, in other circumstances, 
maintain his own individuality. I presume 
that this is what is meant by such a conten- 
tion, although few such outer limits of neu- 
trality are identified by advocates of the 
principle of self-effacement. 


COUNSELING MODEL 


Whatever may be valid in these two 
puzzling aspects of the advocacy of neutral- 
ity, there are additional bases for abandon- 
ing such a position in favor of an open and 
explicit value orientation in counseling. Be- 
fore detailing further my argument, let me 
sketch my concept of counseling so as. to 
make explicit the premises from which my 
argument proceeds. I shall sketch a model 
of the counseling process which has been 
greatly influenced by the writings of others 
and by my own counseling experiences. 
Then I shall explore some of the ways in 
which the counselor’s value orientation in- 
fluences that process. My concept is, of 
course, determined by the context of my 
experience, counseling that takes place in 
college with adolescents. For me, counsel- 
ing is not identical with psychotherapy and 
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its content is not psychopathology. O) 
types of counseling may be clinical ar 
therapeutic but I wish to explore and eval : 
ate a different concept, one that embra 
and integrates vocational and educatio 
guidance with personality dynamics and in- 
terpersonal relationships. 
Counseling is a peculiar type of rela- 
tively short-term human relationship be= 
tween a “mentor” with some considerable ~ 
experience in problems of human develop: 
ment and in ways of facilitating that develi 
opment, on the one hand, and a learner, on 
the other hand, who faces certain clearly or ~ 
dimly perceived difficulties in his efforts to 
achieve self-controlled and self-manipulated 
forward-moving development. These diffi- 
culties range in content from the choice of 
a career goal and training to strained rela- 
tionships with parents, friends, and fiance. 
There are several dimensions of human re= 
lationship taking place in the personal ing 
terview between counselor and counselee 
which seem to be relevant to our discussion. 
Most importantly, the climate of hu- 
man relationship in counseling is of a pe= 
culiar sort. These relationships are highly 
personal and in that respect are subjec- 
tive rather than objective, business-like, or 
official in tone and feeling. The counselor 
really “cares” for the counselee in a pet 
sonal way—to be sure, not as intimately aní 
deeply as a parent cares for the personal 
development of a child, but nevertheless far 
more personally than we usually experience” 
in the casual or day-to-day relationships: 
life. Such a climate of relationship is 
most necessary ecological condition for th 
solving or resolving of the development 
problems encountered, felt, and perceives 
by the counselee. We assume that, without — 
such a climate, the counselee would not be 
so effectively encouraged to seek a solution — 
of his problems, to understand himself an 
his difficulties, or to appraise the ayailabl 
ways out of his current difficulty. One ma) 
generalize from experience that the relation- 
ship in counseling does not need to be 


pervasive and involved as one would experi- 
ence in psychoanalysis or any other type 
of deep therapeutic relationship. Neverthe- 
less, the affect climate must be perceptibly 
present if counseling is to achieve effective- 
ness. 

A second dimension of this personal 
relationship stems from the fact that many 
of the developmental problems of the coun- 
selee arise out of his disturbances or con- 
flicts among value options he has open to 
him for adoption as his dominant guiding 
motivations. Some of these disturbances may 
be very profound and pathological and, 
therefore, may require some form of deep 
and prolonged psychotherapy rather than 
counseling. But even in the simpler kinds 
of disturbances, these conflicting feelings 
may thwart or restrict the individual's mo- 
tivation to take confident and aggressive 
control of his own development. In such 
cases, within the friendly climate of the 
counseling interview, the individual may 
need modified and simplified relationship 
therapy before he can face his problems 
clearheadedly. 


THE COUNSELOR 
TEACHER 


All of these and others are necessary 
dimensions of counseling relationships. Man 
is, we now believe, a feeling individual, and 
his affect is a most necessary and normal di- 
mension of his individuality. And helping 
clients “feel good” is a basic goal of coun- 
seling. But for me, a most essential and 
distinctive feature of counseling is its prob- 
lem-solving dimension with respect to ob- 
jective difficulties in the external world and 
also with regard to associated, subjective, 
affect disturbances. In our culture, man 
not only is trying to “feel good” but he also 
seeks to become and to maintain himself as 
a rational, problem-solving being. True, his 
affect usually interferes with his attempts 
to be rational, and he may become so highly 
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irrational that his rationality needs to be 
clarified and restructured before he can re- 
gain his rational posture and process. And, 
moreover, his affect, especially when it is of 
the “right” kind, is constantly a most neces- 
sary source of motivation in his behavior 
as a rational problem-solving individual. 
Thus, affect is never disassociated from ra- 
tionality and the two are intimately inter- 
related, sometimes in a negative way, but 
usually in a positive, harnessed-tandem-way, 
so that one reinforces the other or there is 
a reciprocating relationship of some sort. 

In counseling, the counselor as a 
teacher helps the individual learn how to 
use problem-solving approaches and tech- 
niques in approximating control of his own 
development. In schoolmen’s terminology, 
the “curriculum” of counseling, as I choose 
to call it, is the individual himself and his 
own style of living, his mistakes and his 
“correct” responses in relationships with 
others. In counseling, he is turning upon 
himself his own intelligence or rationality in 
trying to use certain canons of logic and cer- 
tain psychological insights so that he ap- 
proximates, but seldom fully achieves, ra- 
tionality in controlling his own life. Thus 
he seeks to approximate his “right” and his 
opportunity to achieve freedom to become 
his real self through liberation from the 
handicap of ignorance of self and through 
freedom from other obstacles to his full 
development. 

The role of the counselor is clear 
then—to teach or help the individual learn 
to understand and accept himself in terms 
of capabilities, aptitudes and interests; to 
identify his own motivations and techniques 
of living; to appraise them in terms of their 
implications or consequences; and, when 
appropriate, to substitute more adequate be- 
havior to achieve desired life satisfactions 
that the individual has set as his personal 
goal. The role of the counselee is to use 
himself as a curriculum of learning how to 
understand himself and his complex moti- 
vations and complex techniques of living, 
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the consequences of his behavior, and to 
correct those techniques which produce the 
responses he does not wish to achieve. He 
also seeks to learn substitute responses 
which bring the kind of results and conse- 
quences in his life that he desires and which 
add further to his own richness of liberating 
relationships with other individuals. 

Of course, he is not entirely or abso- 
lutely self contained or self sufficient in his 
own life objectives and life style, because he 
needs perforce to modify his inner impulses 
by virtue of his membership in groups and 
societies and his interrelationships with 
other individuals in school, home, and com- 
munity. And it is this interaction with 
other individuals (and within himself) 
which he learns to analyze and comprehend, 
correct, and modify in the counseling inter- 
view—a sort of microcosm set apart and 
structured in a way that he can see and feel 
himself in a friendly way and without threat 
to his own security. Through mastery of 
the techniques of understanding and con- 
trolling the interview microcosm, he is 
preparing for the real task of transferring 
those skills and confidences to the outside 
world of interpersonal relationships which 
perforce require adjustment to and incor- 
poration of external standards and guiding 
principles of behavior. 

The interactions of the counselee 
and counselor are, therefore, those of teacher 
and learner, and it is a highly personalized 
teaching and learning process in which, 
sometimes, the communication is not only 
oral but contextual and situational as well 
(1, 12). On some occasions, the relationship 
may be characterized as direct teaching 
through explicit explanations, suggestions 
of possible hypotheses, assistance in search- 
ing for relevant facts (aptitudes, interests, 
motives, etc.) that illuminate the counselee’s 
problems, and so on. On other occasions, 
the teaching method may be one of friendly, 
encouraging listening. And, not infre- 
quently, the counselee takes the posture of 
teacher of himself, That is, the counselee 


may use the carefully structured universe 
of the interview to “practice-teach” himself 
how to understand such a one as he is and 
how to attain maturity with such a reper- 
toire of capabilities and motivations as he, 
the counselee, now is able to perceive him- 
self to have. Such practice sessions permit 
him to stand off and look at himself in an 
objective manner—a perspective often diffi- 
cult to produce except in the warm and ra- 
tional ecology of interpersonal relationships 
with the counselor. After N number of 
such practice sessions, he may feel confident 
and ready to “go it alone,” thus unifying 
and integrating within himself the coun- 
selor-counselee roles. That is, he then be- 
comes his own teacher to an extent deter- 
mined by his own potentialities and other 
controlling circumstances. And he thus ap- 
proximates a working integration sufficient 
for further development and satisfying in 
the consequent behavior results. 


Now, with such a rough model be- 
fore us, let me explore the role of value 
orientation in counseling, A most complex 
and often confusing question now arises 
when we seek to assess or even to identify 
the goals or objectives sought through coun- 
seling. Sometimes we pose our question: 
are any goals of students’ development prop- 
erly predetermined; or do they arise, sut 
generis, in the counseling process itself; and, 
are goals set solely by the counselee him- 
self? Let us examine our model of counsel- 
ing in terms of this question of goals—a 
most crucial question in understanding 
value counseling. And immediately we face 
these subordinate questions: To what pur- 
poses and outcomes do we lend our services 
as counselors? Are they outcomes of a type 
that we can justify and accept? Are they so- 
cially useful for the “common good,” and 
are they “good” for the individual? 


In phrasing such questions, we re- 
mind ourselves that in counseling we have 
long accepted as tribal dogma the general- 
ization that counselors should not express 
negative value orientation or disapproval, 
that is, condemnation of anything the coun- 
selee says or does, has done, or will do. This 
dictum reflects the common observation 
that we counselors greatly weaken our effec- 
tiveness, especially in dealing with clients 
who are in conflict with others, if we scold, 
admonish, order, preach, or otherwise in- 
trude upon the counselee’s search for under- 
standing and resolution of his problems. 

Now, while we all may agree that 
such expressions of condemnation or ex- 
hortation have no place in a counselor's of- 
fice, it does not necessarily follow that we 
need approve a counselor’s maintenance of 
value neutrality in relation to the client’s 
self-concept, ideals, behavior, and interper- 
sonal relationships. Yet, such a doctrine of 
value neutrality sometimes may be extended 
to the total developmental pattern of the 
counselee, perhaps on the supposition that 
the desirable goal, “. . . the development 
of each person in all ways to his fullest pos- 
sible extent” (8, p. xi), can best be reached 
if we minimize disruptive external interfer- 
ence. 

Such a goal in human development, 
given recent restatement by Lloyd-Jones and 
Smith, who explicitly advocate value ori- 
entation, is one that most educators and 
counselors would be happy to see achieved. 
‘And it has been highly productive of con- 
cepts, motivations and programs of action 
in counseling. But a re-examination of some 
of its implicit assumptions has been made 
by these same authors. I follow their lead 
in re-examining the contention that coun- 
selors need be neutral with respect to out- 
comes of the counseling process. For ex- 
ample, if we should accept the above state- 
ment of objectives unqualifiedly, we seem 
to be embracing the doctrine that all growth 
is acceptable if it meets only two conditions, 
“in all ways,” and the “fullest possible ex- 
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tent.” Such a doctrine would smack of the 
contention that any and all forms of growth 
contain within themselves their own, and 
sufficient, justification, But some doubting 
questions would then arise concerning ac- 
ceptance of such a universal doctrine: Have 
we come to view optimum development as 
justified without regard to standards and 
forms that bend it toward a “good” goal 
rather than toward a “bad” end? Do we 
counselors believe that in counseling “any- 
thing goes” or that any kind of development 
behavior is as good as any other? Do we 
believe that the fullest growth of one in- 
dividual inevitably enhances the fullest 
growth of all other individuals? Are there 
no relevant and valid standards of growth 
in individuality? Must any individual 
choose between the bipolar opposites of 
absolute autonomy of an individual and 
object and supine conformity of the in- 
dividual to someone's (or society's) imposed 
standards of development—are there no 
other options to choose in developing one’s 
life? 

And do we conclude, then, that 
the illumination and acceptance of standards 
and limits as guiding principles of develop- 
ment is irrelevant, if not inhibiting, in coun- 
seling? Could it be that such an open- 
ended objective has shackled us with the 
impediment of “perpetual rotation” around 
the limited starting point of absolutistic and 
autonomous self-direction, long since identi- 
fied and found deficient by Bode with re- 
spect to an education that is unattached to 
a philosophy, or at least not to an explicit 
one (2, p. 84)? 

These questions may motivate us to 
consider important implications for both the 
techniques and the goals we choose in coun- 
seling: what part should expression of soci- 
ety’s and the counselor's value orientation 
play in the counseling situation? Accept- 
ance of the extended doctrine of neutrality 
would lead many to answer, “Nonel” Yet 
I question whether counselors, at least those 
who work in schools and colleges, can meet 
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their professional obligations if they remain, 
to paraphrase Carmichael, merely spectators 
or neutral observers in viewing education 
and its role in society (3, p. 11). 


THE NEED FOR 
VALUES 


In my exploration of the place of 
value orientation in counseling, I am not 
wise enough to have found a single, final an- 
swer, but I have reached a point of view re- 
garding the necessity of commitment to the 
moral and social purposes of counseling. 
And I am comforted in my long study of this 
neglected dimension of counseling by Paul 
Meehl’s conclusion: “A rigorous, sophisti- 
cated consideration of the ethics of thera- 
peutic ‘guidance’—by workers competent in 
axiology and casuistry is long overdue. Cur- 
rent thinking on this topic is almost wholly 
confined to cliches” (9, p. 373). 

In my present search for a formula- 
tion of value orientation concerning the out- 
comes of counseling, I shall first consider 
whether it is necessary, or desirable, for the 
counselor to eliminate value judgments from 
the counseling interview in order to give 
to clients necessary freedom to investigate 
and solve their problems responsibly. 

We might begin by asking whether 
we can in fact ever detach our behavior 
from our own and society’s values in any 
situation. According to Taylors definition 
of a value as “. . . an idea on which peo- 
ple act, or a principle on which they judge 
how to act” (11, p. 208), we cannot, since 
every choice and action must be based upon 
explicit or implicit acceptance of a value. 
Even the most rigorously disciplined scien- 
tist, who supposedly must divorce his values 
from his work in order to maintain objec- 
tivity, cannot function independently of his 
values. Smith has said: 


. . . the claim to a value-free science 
when it goes beyond insistence on 
a disciplined regard for fact whether 


or not it accords with our wis 
only obscures the value elements 
the choice of problem of resea 
setting, of conceptual framework, 
the decision as to when to rest with 
negative findings, when results 
reportable, and so on endlessly (10, 
p. 515). i 


Conant, too, suggests that we do not | 
act without revealing, implicitly or explicitly, 
subjectively chosen values which are based. 
upon “personal experience and its prolonga- 
tion by history.” He goes on to say: 


. . . I doubt the ability of most peos" 
ple to escape from some elements of 
a conceptual scheme which is keyed. 
to human conduct, to moral princit 
ples or ethical rules, and to value 
judgments (4, p. 181). 


VALUES ARE 
INEVITABLE 


If we agree that value judgments are 
implicit in every action we take, we should 
also agree that counselors cannot fully es- 
cape introducing their own value syst 
into the counseling interview. While the 
counselor’s moral and ethical standards may 
not be made clear to clients, or even to the 
counselor himself, they are influential in his” 
reactions to the client's story, his emphase 
his choice of objectives and counselin 
method, and in the techniques he uses i 
carry out the chosen method of intervi 
ing. . 

Further thinking reveals that while 
the techniques used by a counselor depi 
partly upon his own assumptions concerning 
desirable outcomes of counseling, yet these 
assumptions are not the only set of values 
helping to determine his methods and ob- 
jectives. Indeed, for the school counselor, 
the prevailing beliefs within the college 
school system concerning the nature of 
man nature, the aims of education, and the 


place and purpose of counseling will deter- 
mine in some measure the objectives toward 
which the counselor is expected to direct his 
efforts, and the techniques which he is ex- 
pected to employ. While the private prac- 
titioner in counseling would, at first glance, 
seem to be freed of such guide lines in his 
relationships with clients, I believe that 
further examination will identify some 
“outer” limits of his freedom from responsi- 
bility for influencing the client to choose 
one behavior standard rather than another. 
But that is another story. 

It seems clear to me that we can- 
not and indeed should not attempt to elim- 
inate some consideration of values from the 
counseling situation. It is also clear, so it 
seems to me, that the standards and atti- 
tudes of society and those prevailing in the 
counselor’s educational institution, as well 
as those of the counselor himself, will be re- 
flected in the counselor’s behavior through- 
out each interview. And such a reflection 
need not be, but can sometimes be under 
some circumstances, an undue or inhibiting 
influence upon the client's efforts to assume 
control of his own development. 

It is not enough, however, to recog- 
nize that one’s value orientation determines 
behavior. Action is irresponsibly taken in 
spite of this recognition, according to Smith, 
unless the values, assumptions, and goals 
underlying the action are investigated and 
as clearly as possible understood. Smith 
makes the point in these words: 


. . . a person acts responsibly to the 
extent that his behavior meets at 
least these conditions: First, he is 
aware of the value context in which 
he is acting. His goals have been 
subjected to conscious scrutiny, and 
his behavior is explicitly related to 
his values. Second, his choices are 
made in the light of as adequate an 
understanding of their probable con- 
sequences as he can achieve. The 
relations that he assumes between 
means and ends are examined criti- 
cally, not taken for granted. Third, 
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he is ready to be judged in terms of 
his choices of both ends and means, 
and has the flexibility to reconsider 
both. In a word, he assumes respon- 
sibility for his decisions and actions 
(10, p. 513). 


This definition of responsibility as 
applied to counselors has several implica- 
tions in relation to our present subject. It 
implies, among other things, that counselors 
need to understand explicitly their objec- 
tives and to examine the technology with 
which they have been preoccupied in terms 
of its relevance to these objectives. It im- 
plies, too, that clients—who, like counselors, 
act in terms of recognized or unrecognized 
values—need to learn to identify and under- 
stand the implications of their moral and 
ethical codes and other value orientations 
in order to act responsibly. And these two 
implications suggest the second question I 
want to consider here: Is it a proper func- 
tion of counseling to help students learn to 
identify and accept commitment to their 
value orientation and to accept responsi- 
bility for behavior derived from that orien- 
tation? 

With respect to counseling that takes 
place in an educational setting or institu- 
tion, my analysis of the identification of de- 
sirable end-goals is based on the assumption 
that counseling is a central, not a peripheral, 
part of democratic education. In my opin- 
ion, the objectives of counseling in educa- 
tional institutions are bound up with those 
of education in general, especially with re- 
spect to the societal responsibility of educa- 
tion to influence the pattern of development 
being achieved by students. Then the ques- 
tion arises whether education in general 
should be concerned with students’ develop- 
ment of and commitment to values. It 
seems to me that it must be, if it is to help 
students prepare for adulthood which will 
be satisfying and useful to them and to their 
associates in home and community. As 
Feigl contends: “. . . The aims of educa- 
tion presuppose some ideals of human na- 
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ture and . . . such ideals are supported by 
value judgments” (6, p. 324). 


VARIETY OF VALUES 


Much of present day counseling takes 
place in an educational context and is di- 
rected toward the goal of facilitating the 
development of maturity in student clients. 
And I contend that counselors, as educa- 
tors, should modify our current open-ended 
concept of autonomously self-determined 
development by incorporating in our con- 
cept of desirable objectives of counseling a 
variety of “loose-fitting” (i.e., neither rigid 
nor prescribed) dimensions which diverse 
experiences indicate may be desirable in our 
type of pluralistic democratic society. The 
client’s search for a variety of optional and 
desirable models would give new richness, 
it seems to me, to our teaching usefulness 
as counselors. And because of our cultural 
and value pluralism, we are, I believe, in 
little danger of constructing a rigid and 
universal orthodoxy to which each counse- 
lee will need to commit himself. 

In using the phrase, variety of “loose- 
fitting” (i.e., not rigid or prescribed) goals, 
I have in mind, among others, such value 
standards as those suggested by Taylor and 
Feigl in their discussion of the necessity of 
infusing education with explicit moral 
values. 


There are moral values to be found 
in the student’s experience which 
he cannot avoid accepting—the value 
of reason, of honorable conduct, of 
cooperation. If he refuses to accept 
them, he cannot remain a student. 
There are other moral values—cour- 
age, independence, charity, gener- 
rack sensitivity—which he may not 
find in his experience as a student, 
but which he should find there if 
he is to be truly educated (11, p. 35). 


Feigl suggests other dimensions of the 
individual that education should develop: 


In addition to these ideas of rational 
thought and conduct, education 
should foster the development of 
constructive and benevolent atti- 
tudes. It should help every individ- 
ual in maintaining a sufficiently high 
level of aspiration for self-perfec- 
tion (6, p. 336). 


I repeat, we need not restrict our- 
selves to the outcomes advocated by these 
two observers of education. Nor need we 
advocate that counselors should persuade 
student clients to commit themselves to 
these or any other particular values. Indeed, 
I quote them only as authority for the gen- 
eral contention that each student in educa- 
tion should be aided to explicate his own 
self-developing guide lines for his motivated 
behavior and to choose those that will fur- 
ther his optimum development and that of 
his associates and community. On the latter 
obligation, Dewey had this to say: “But if 
democracy has moral and ideal meaning, 
it is that a social return be demanded from 
all...” (5, p. 142). 

It appears that to think of counseling 
as non-value-bound is contradictory so long 
as counselors function in facilitating an in- 
dividual’s development within the limits 
imposed by his social situation. We are, 
rather, in the business of helping each client 
to choose (his own choice) to become one 
kind of person rather than another and to 
approximate an integrated concept of his 
universe which will correlate and give mean- 
ing to his life and that of others, and which 
will provide guiding principles or values to 
influence his daily behavior. 


SELF- 

DETERMINATION 

OF VALUES 

And now that we agree, perhaps, 
that providing orientation and education 10 


values is an important function of counsel- 
ing, there remains the question of how the 


counselor deals with values in the counsel- 
ing interview. In this paper I shall merely 
make a few points; in another paper I hope 
to explore and examine techniques more 
critically. In the first place, the counselor, 
of course, conducts himself in the interview 
in a way in which his behavior itself ex- 
emplifies and illuminates his own comit- 
ments to certain personal and professional 
yalues—for example, respect for integrity 
of the student, clarity of perception in self- 
evaluation, the individuals freedom of 
choice of value orientation, and many 
others. Thus behavior manifestations are 
of course a technique of “teaching” (in- 
fluencing) students to give consideration to 
“choosing” to adopt for themselves such 
value orientation. 

Secondly, a central guide line for 
counselors in schools and colleges in their 
search for effective roles in value orientation 
is the fact that others who work with adoles- 
cents may have achieved greater competence 
and acceptance in this area of human de- 
velopment and relationships than we have 
yet or may ever achieve. Thus, we coun- 
selors need to avoid disruptive and forced 
intrusion into the privacy and primacy of 
the relationships of students with home and 
church, In particular, we need to explore 
in cordial, not competitive, consultation 
with pastors, religious workers, and others 
long active in this dimension of human de- 
velopment the ways through which we 
counselors may forge our own unique roles 
with maximum teamwork relationships in 
our common task. 

In the third place, counselors need to 
safeguard their role in value orientation 
with respect to the sensitivity of adherents 
of some religious beliefs to external review 
by “outsiders” and the penchant of some 
counselors to become critical of those value 
systems which are related to beliefs and 
values personally not held or advocated by 
the counselor in his private life. With re- 
gard to these and other aspects, the coun- 
selor needs to respect the client's right of 
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self determination of his value orientation, 
as is the case with vocational orientation 
and other choices of a free individual in 
Western culture. 

Turning to the positive aspects of the 
counselor’s interviewing role, there appear 
to be a number of approaches, some effec- 
tive and others ineffective, in which the 
counselor, as educator, may handle values 
in his relationships with his client in the 
yoluntarily sought and maintained coun- 
seling interview. He may, for example, use 
the propaganda method in arguing for a 
predetermined set of values in order to im- 
pose these values upon the individual. He 
may also use persuasion to influence the 
client in the “right” direction. But it is well 
established in the experiences of counselors 
that these are the very antithesis of the 
proper techniques to be used. Indeed, coun- 
seling in educational institutions, in many 
of its aspects, arose as a protest against 
impositional methods of forcing the indi- 
vidual to adopt a given value orientation. 
While imposition may be necessary in some 
institutional situations, yet it is by no means 
the preferred counseling method with re- 
spect to value orientation in the usual 
counseling relationship. 

On the other hand, sometimes coun- 
selors may be tempted to argue logically for 
the “right” value orientation. Now, while 
atgument may have the virtue of making 
rationally clear to the student the basis for a 
value system so that he can, if he likes, ac- 
cept it at least intellectually with some de- 
gree of independence, this method is still 
unlikely to provide the student with a 
deeply meaningful learning experience 
which will have lasting effect. 


EVALUATING VALUES 


In contrast, the most effective and 
acceptable counseling method aids students 
in applying to the problem of values those 
techniques, analysis, clarification, and un- 
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derstanding which we hope they will ha- 
bitually apply to the solution of other de- 
velopmental problems. That is, the counselor 
helps the individual to use his intellect and 
his emotions to analyze his developmental 
situation and to identify the pivotal point of 
the issue—in this case, values as sources 
of behavior motivation and determination. 
Then the counselor, as teacher, helps the 
counselee to identify and to evaluate alter- 
native value systems and to examine the 
consequences of alternative answers to 
moral and ethical questions. The coun- 
selor’s role as teacher is thus emphasized, as 
is the student’s role as one who explores 
issues, chooses, and acts upon values, and 
subsequently experiences the consequences 
of his choices. In many respects the coun- 
selors’ techniques are similar to those used 
in counseling students about vocational, edu- 
cational, and other developmental problems. 

I add at this point my own opinion 
that a counselor may, as a teacher sometimes 
does, illustrate the range of possible value 
choices by explaining as objectively as pos- 
sible his own, or others, value approach to 
life’s questions. True, this procedure is not 
always appropriate, since the counselor's 
experience may not be relevant to the prob- 
lems faced by a given student, or the stu- 
dent may not be interested in the coun- 
selor’s point of view. But when it is appro- 
priate, it seems to me that the counselor 
need not hesitate to make clear his own 
position, so long as he avoids persuading or 
influencing the student to imitate him. 

One point needs further emphasis in 
the use of each technique of counseling 
about value options, a point stressed by 
Taylor in these words: 


Freedom defined in a personal sense 
consists in an attitude, to oneself and 
to authority. It rests on the convic- 
tion that each person has the right 
to make up his own mind about the 
truth of an idea on the basis of the 
best evidence he can find, and that 
he must retain the right to choose 
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his own course of action within the 
limits of an accepted social frame- 
work (11, p. 118-119). 


That is, in counseling about values, 
as in the case of vocational and educational 
counseling, we limit ourselves to helping a 
student understand the options open to 
him, one with his capabilities and responsi- 
bilities, and their implications for him. At 
that point, within the framework of institu- 
tional and societal responsibilities and limi- 
tations, the student is free to make his own 
choice from these or other options. The 
choice is his and his alone (as is also the re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of that 
choice), and this is itself a moral principle 
we hold precious in our pluralistic democ- 
racy. I have always thought it unnecessary 
(because of obvious validity) to argue for 
the student’s right to make his own deci- 
sion about any problem. But I have long 
held that the exercising of such a right does 
not preclude “direct” assistance from coun- 
selors, or anyone else, prior to and after 
choices have been made. 


SUMMARY 


I have argued that counseling can- 
not be independent of values, whether or 
not we would like to make it free. Rather is 
counseling, especially in an educational in- 
stitution, value-oriented and not open-ended 
both regarding the goals sought through 
aspirations and strivings of both counselor 
and student within their counseling rela- 
tionship. And I have further argued for 
making explicit our own value orientations 
as individual counselors, not in order that 
we may adopt a counselor’s orthodox creed, 
but rather that we may responsibly give 
societal and moral direction to our indi- 
vidual work in terms of the explicitly de- 
sired goals chosen by our student clients. I 
have suggested that we accept the “teach- 
ing” of values as a function of counselors, 


but that we remain aware of the risk of im- 
posing a set of values upon a student and of 
thus depriving him of his right to and re- 
sponsibility for self-determination. Rather 
should we aid him in using rational and 
emotional clarity in facing his problems, so 
that he may choose from among a variety of 
guides to action those which seem promising 
to him in leading to forward development 
in him and in his relationships with others. 
For one individual, this may mean adher- 
ence to or new adoption of a code of values, 
formal, religious or otherwise. For another 
client, it may mean the choice of a less 
formally structured and comprehensive 
value system. In any case, the counselor will 
have helped teach the counselee how to 
understand more clearly his own value ori- 
entation and how to guide his behavior 
more rationally and constructively in terms 
of the standards he has chosen. 
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THE PLACE OF VALUES IN 
COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


..... C. H. Patterson 


The place of values in psychother- 
apy has been receiving increasing attention 
recently. The accepted point of view has 
been that the therapisť’s values should be 
kept out of the therapeutic relationship. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1958, 5, 216-223. 


Wilder, (in 7) commenting upon a paper 
by Ginsburg puts it as follows: “It has 
been taken for granted that the analyst 
must not try to impose his value systems on 
the patient,” and he adds: “and I still think 
this to be true.” In line with this “hands 
off” approach, therapists have been ex- 
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horted to become aware of their value 
systems, for the purpose of keeping their 
own values out of the therapy and to avoid 
deliberate or unconscious indoctrination of 
the client (7). 

Perhaps few therapists feel that 
values should not be dealt with in psycho- 
therapy. As Green (8) has pointed out, 
therapists must deal with values, since they 
are part of the personality of the patient, 
and the source of many of his problems. 
That some therapists still are uncomfortable 
in doing so seems to be indicated by Zil- 
boorg’s (35) defense of subjectivity. 

Recently there has been developing 
the realization that the therapists own 
values cannot be kept out of the therapeutic 
relationship. 


HOW VALU 
COUNSELING 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Besides the fact that many of the 
client’s problems involve values and value 
conflicts, there are other ways in which 
values affect the therapeutic relationship. 


VALUES AND COUNSELING ETHICS 


Values and ethics are related; the 
ethics of individuals and groups'reflect their 
values. In fact, ethics might be considered 
as an expression of a group’s values, an at- 
tempt to represent or express them in a 
systematized form. This is no doubt why 
Sutich (28) became involved in values in 
his discussion of ethics. Bixler and Seeman 
(3) state that “ethics are principles of ac- 
tion based on a commonly accepted system 
of values,” thus relating professional ethics 
to social values. The APA code of ethics 
(1, p. 49) states that a cardinal obligation 
of the psychologist “is to respect the in- 
tegrity and protect the welfare of the per- 
son with whom he is working.” This is 
clearly an expression of the value of the in- 
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dividual in our society, as is recognized in 
Principle 1.13: “The psychologist should 
express in his professional behavior a firm 
commitment to those values which lie at the 
foundation of a democratic society, such as 
freedom of speech, freedom of research, 
and respect for the integrity of the individ- 
ual” (1, p. 10). 


PHILOSOPHY OF COUNSELING 


From ethics and values to philoso- 
phy is only a short step. A philosophy is an 
integration of values, usually resulting in 
statements of postulates and assumptions, 
or principles. 

It is only natural, and to be expected, 
that philosophies of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy should reflect the philosophies 
of the societies in which these activities 
operate. The prevailing philosophy of our 
society is a democratic one. This is more 
than a political term, although Meehl and 
McClosky (15) would make it primarily 
such. Democratic principles and values 
have permeated our economic, social, edu- 
cational and occupational institutions and 
relationships. And as Sutich (28) points 
out, “It is evident that modern therapeutic 
and analytical principles have their roots 
in democratic principles. And it is equally 
evident that most American psychologists 
are committed to the support of demo- 
cratic principles throughout the entire range 
of human behavior.” 

What are the democratic principles 
which are accepted by counselors and psy- 
chotherapists? Bixler and Seeman (3), in 
their discussion of counseling ethics, pre- 
sent the postulates of Hand (10), which 
succinctly express these principles: 

1. The belief that human life, hap- 
piness and well-being are to be valued 
above all else. 

2. The assertion that man is master 


of his own destiny, with the right to con- 


trol it in his own interests in his own way: 
3. The determination that the dig- 
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nity and worth of each person shall be re- 
spected at all times and under all con- 
ditions. 

4. The assumption of the right of in- 
dividual freedom; the recognition of the 
right of each person to think his own 
thoughts and speak his own mind. 

The philosophy of the client-cen- 
tered approach to counseling appears to 
many counselors to be an expression of this 
democratic philosophy in the counseling 
relationship. Rogers (21, p. 5), speaking of 
the development of client-centered therapy, 
writes that “some of its roots stretch out 

. into the educational and political phi- 
losophy which is at the heart of our Ameri- 
can culture.” Green (8) feels that client- 
centered therapy is supported by the “dem- 
ocratic-liberalistic idealogy.” 

The philosophy of client-centered 
counseling is expressed in the attitudes 
which the client-centered counselor holds 
and expresses toward his clients. These 
basic attitudes may be stated simply. The 
client-centered approach to counseling and 
psychotherapy is based on the following 
attitudes toward others, whether as clients 
or persons in other relationships with the 
counselor: 

1, Each person is a person of worth 
in himself, and is therefore to be respected 
as such. 

2. Each individual has the right to 
self-direction, to choose or select his own 
values and goals, to make his own decisions. 

These, as simple as they seem, ex- 
press the philosophy of client-centered coun- 
seling. They would probably not be dis- 
agreed with by most counselors today. 
Nevertheless, the extent to which these atti- 
tudes are implemented in counseling varies 
tremendously. 


GOALS OF COUNSELING 
AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Goals are influenced by our values, 
and therapeutic goals are no exception. The 
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therapist has goals, either specific or gen- 
eral, and these are influenced by his values. 
Since no complete cure is possible, accord- 
ing to most therapists, what constitutes “tol- 
erable conflict” is a matter of the therapist's 
values (6). 

Concepts of mental health vary. Ad- 
justment has often been conceived as the 
goal of counseling and psychotherapy. How- 
ever, there has been increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with this concept. The question must 
be raised, “adjustment to what”? It is evi- 
dent that adjustment to certain situations is 
undesirable—the conditions should be 
changed, And if everyone were adjusted, 
change and progress would cease. Thera- 
peutic progress or even success can be 
achieved while the client remains unad- 
justed to his environment, or to some as- 
pects of it. The concept of adjustment is 
static. It leads to a subjective interpreta- 
tion, influenced by the bias of the evaluator, 
or to a mass, statistical interpretation lead- 
ing to the definition of adjustment as non- 
disturbing behavior. 

Integration is another concept ap- 
plied to the goals of psychotherapy. This 
places the stress on the internal state of the 
client, rather than on his adjustment to a 
particular environment. Presumably an in- 
dividual can be integrated as a person and 
at the same time be in conflict with his 
environment. But it has been pointed out 
that a paranoiac may be integrated but yet 
not be mentally healthy. 

Realizing the inadequacy of adjust- 
ment and integration, alone or in com- 
bination, as criteria of mental health, Ja- 
hoda (12, 13) and Smith (26) have added 
to them a third, which they call “cognitive 
adequacy,” or the perceptual adequacy for 
testing reality, thus proposing a triple cri- 
terion. Jahoda (12, p. 213) examined five 
criteria of mental health: absence of men- 
tal disorder or symptoms, normality of be- 
havior, adjustment to the environment, unity 
of the personality, and the correct percep- 
tion of reality. The first two were discarded, 
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since symptoms are normal or abnormal de- 
pending on the cultural context, and it is 
difficult to define what is normal. Also, rec- 
ognizing that adjustment may be “passive 
acceptance of social conditions to the detri- 
ment of . . . mental health,” she proposes 
a criterion of active adjustment, or “mastery 
of the environment, involving a choice of 
what one adjusts to, and a deliberate modi- 
fication of environmental conditions” (12, 
p. 216). Integration, or self-consistency, is 
not acceptable alone, since it doesn’t imply 
freedom from conflicts with the environ- 
ment. Correct perception of reality, both 
of the world and of oneself, while difficult 
to establish, since the majority judgment 
is not necessarily correct, is still useful as 
a criterion. No one criterion is adequate by 
itself. 

While it is thus difficult to define 
mental health, counselors and psychother- 
apists have stated various goals of psycho- 
therapy. Adjustment, integration, and an 
adequate perception of reality usually are 
included in these goals. One of the most 
extensive lists of the goals of therapy is that 
of Maslow (14, Chap. 12) in his study of 
the characteristics of normal, healthy, “self- 
actualizing people.” This list includes most 
of the goals mentioned by other authors. 
Included is the goal of adequate interper- 
sonal relations stressed by Sullivan, who 
writes that “One achieves mental health to 
the extent that one becomes aware of one’s 
interpersonal relations” (27, p. 102). 

There has been concern on the part 
of some regarding such goals as independ- 
ence, spontaneity, and self-actualization. 
These goals seem to emphasize the individ- 
ual to the detriment of society, and to en- 
courage anti-social or asocial behavior. 
Mowrer (16, 17) has critized psychoanalysis 
for its emphasis on freeing the id from the 
tule of the superego, and suggests that psy- 
chotherapy should strengthen the superego. 
Actually, self-actualization depends on 
other people. The individual is dependent 
on the esteem and regard of others for his 
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own self-esteem—for his mental health. He 
is thus dependent on satisfactory interper- 
sonal relations. This means that mature, re- 
sponsible behavior is essential. In the goals 
listed by Maslow there is this concept of 
responsibility, as well as independence. 
Mowrer (16, 17) also has emphasized re- 
sponsibility. Shoben (25) has suggested the 
“development of responsible individuals 
capable of maintaining and advancing a 
democratic society” as the goal of student 
personnel work, involving the “dual com- 
mitment to the worth of the individual and 
the furtherance of democracy.” 

The goal of psychotherapy might 
well be thought of as the development of 
a responsible independence. Counseling and 
psychotherapy thus would attempt to facili- 
tate the development of individual inde- 
pendence in a client who takes responsi- 
bility for himself, his behavior, his choices 
and decisions, and his values and goals. 
This would be consistent with the demo- 
cratic concept of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and also with the concept of the 
responsibility which accompanies freedom. 
Such a goal is clearly an expression of the 
value of a democratic society. 

There may seem to be the possibility 
of a conflict between the attitudes and goals 
of the counselor and the desires or wishes 
of the client. Should the counselor be com- 
mitted, as Meehl and McClosky (15) state 
“to help the client achieve the client’s end,” 
whatever it is? Most counselors would say 
no. Almost every therapist, and not only 
the client-centered counselor, is prepared 
“to thwart the momentary motivations of 
his client, apparently in terms of long-time 
goals, which are assumed to be mutually 
acceptable” (15). The counselor's ethics, 
values, and philosophy determine his goals 
in counseling, and he should not be required 
to compromise these if he does not choose 
to do so. The client who does not wish to 
work under these conditions is not com- 
pelled to do so. He has the freedom to accept 
or reject any counselor and his services. To 


the charge that the counselor is putting 
himself in the position of thinking he knows 
best what the goals of counseling should 
be, the answer can only be one of “Guilty” 
—the counselor must be free to choose his 
own goals for the counseling process. Ac- 
tually, counselors and therapists have always 
done so. Psychoanalysts have insisted on 
the goal of personality reorganization as op- 
posed to symptom relief. 


THERAPEUTIC METHODS 


It should be obvious that if values 
influence, or even determine, the goals of 
therapy, they also influence methods and 
techniques, which are means toward the 
goals. The APA code of ethics recognizes 
that “the psychologist’s ethical standards 
and his professional techniques are insepa- 
rable” (1, p. 37). Methods and techniques 
will not be dealt with here; it is sufficient 
to point out their relationship to therapeutic 
goals. Techniques are not chosen primarily 
on the pragmatic basis of whether they pro- 
vide relief to the client, but in terms of their 
appropriateness to the ultimate goal of ther- 
apy. If this goal is client responsibility and 
independence, then it would appear to fol- 
low that all techniques should be consistent 
with this goal. The client learns responsi- 
bility by practicing it, and this should begin 
in psychotherapy, not at its conclusion. 


INFLUENCE OF THE COUNSELOR'S 
VALUES ON THE CLIENT 


We indicated earlier that the gen- 
erally accepted point of view has been that 
the counselor’s values should be kept out 
of the counseling relationship. In addition 
to Wilder, others have stressed this avoid- 
ance of influencing the values of the client 
(5, 33). Therapists have been exhorted to 
become aware of their value systems, and 
those of the society and culture in which 
they work, to better avoid impressing them 
upon the patient. Some writers have insisted 
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that the client's value system cannot be in- 
fluenced by psychotherapy, or that only 
those values which are consistent with his 
existing value system will be accepted by 
him. 

But is it possible for the therapist to 
avoid influencing his client? There is grow- 
ing opinion, and some evidence, that he 
cannot. Ingham and Love (11, pp. 75-76) 
express this conviction. Wolberg (in 7), 
commenting on Ginsburg’s paper, states 
that “No matter how passive the therapist 
may believe himself to be, and no matter 
how objective he remains in an attempt to 
permit the patient to develop his own sense 
of values, there is an inevitable incorpora- 
tion within the patient of a new superego 
patterned after the character of the thera- 
pist as he is perceived by the patient. There 
is almost inevitably an acceptance by the 
patient of many of the values of the ther- 
apist as they are communicated in the in- 
terpretation or through direct suggestion, 
or as they are deduced by the patient from 
his association with the therapist.” Parloff 
(19) states that “The disclosure of many 
of the therapist’s values is inevitable,” and 
“such disclosure and communication may 
occur without the therapist being aware of 
it.” It might be expected that the therapist, 
by reason of his position and prestige, would 
become an example to the client, and that 
the client would tend to imitate him, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in terms of his 
perception of the therapist. The APA state- 
ment quoted earlier continues by saying 
that “the attitudes, values, and ethical con- 
cepts of the psychologist are expressed in 
his clinical relationships and very directly 
influence the directions taken by his client” 
(1, p. 37). 

There is some evidence that what 
these writers claim happens actually does. 
Rosenthal (23) studied 12 patients pre- 
senting a wide variety of diagnoses, and 
ranging in age from 18 to 46, who had from 
three weeks to one year of psychotherapy. 
It was found that, in general, patients’ scores 
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on a moral values test changed during ther- 
apy, with those patients rated as improved 
becoming more like their therapists; while 
those rated as unimproved tended to be- 
come less like their therapists. 

In another study, Parloff and his 
associates (20) had observers list topics dis- 
cussed during therapy by two schizophrenic 
patients. The patients and the therapist then 
ranked the topics from most to least im- 
portant. While both patients differed from 
the therapist’s values, as indicated by agree- 
ment in their rankings of topics, at the be- 
ginning of therapy, they came closer to the 
therapist’s values as therapy progressed, 
though one patient came no closer after the 
first six weeks of treatment. 

There is also some clinical evidence 
that the therapist influences the patient’s 
values without consciously attempting it or 
being aware of it. Parloff (19) refers to 
the well-known fact that patients conform 
in their verbalizations to the terminology 
and theories of the therapist. If therapists 
value dreams, patients dream; if the thera- 
pists value sexual material, patients produce 
it, etc. “The literature is replete with ex- 
amples of patients unwittingly adapting 
their productions and even use of symbols 
to the particular psychodynamic theories 
and preferences of their therapist” (19). 

The mechanism of such influence is 
suggested by some interesting experiments 
of Greenspoon (9) and Verplanck (30, 31). 
In these studies it was found possible to 
control the subjects’ verbal behavior by 
means of operant conditioning, without 
awareness on the part of the subjects. In 
the case of psychotherapy, it is easy to 
imagine the effect on the client of such 
responses of the therapist to the patient's 
verbalization as a trace of a smile or a 
pleased look, an incipient nod of the head, 
or other mannerisms indicating his attitude, 
favorable or unfavorable, toward the pa- 
tient’s productions. And all this may be un- 
known to the therapist and the patient. 
Parloff (19) presents some evidence that 


the therapist’s responses may be classed by 
observers as “approving” or “disapproving,” 
and that these responses were related to the 
therapist's ranking of the topics responded 
to in terms of their importance. This oc- 
curred without the therapist being aware 
of the differential nature of his responses 
as “approving” or “disapproving.” 


As has been indicated above, it has 
been generally agreed that the therapist 
should not consciously attempt to manipu- 
late the patient's values. Recently, however, 
there have been what Wilder (in 7) refers 
to as “rising voices to the effect that the 
analyst not only does but should transmit 
his own value system to the patient.” Taylor 


(29), in a letter to the editor taking issue. 


with the writer of an article making a plea 
for the abandonment of guidance in coun- 
seling, suggests that there are common, gen- 
eral patterns of human conduct which are 
ethically “good,” and that counselors are 
justified in introducing them in guidance. 
Weisskopf-Joelson (34) proposes that the 
inculcation of a philosophy of life be con- 
sidered as one of the objectives of psycho- 
therapy. 

Gardner Murphy (18) has recently 
asked: “Shall personnel and guidance work 
. . . attempt to impart a philosophy of 
life?” While admitting that “no one knows 
enough to construct an adequate philosophy 
of life,” he suggests that “it is not true that 
the wise man’s sharing of a philosophy of 
life is an arrogant imposition upon a de- 
fenseless client.” He feels that the young 
need help and advice from those who have 
thought things through. But he warns coun 
selors not to “attempt the arrogant and 
self-defeating task of guiding men and 
women without a rich, flexible, and evet- 
growing system of values of your own.” 
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There is some slight evidence, in 
the studies of Rosenthal and Parloff (23, 19, 


20) that those clients who improved, or 


improved most, tended to approach most 
closely to their therapists in values. This, 
if true and borne out by other studies, might 
appear to be an argument for direct inter- 
vention toward influencing the values and 
philosophies of clients. However, it must 
be remembered that this result occurred 
where no overt or direct attempt was made 
to influence the client. It might not hold 
where direct influence was attempted. In- 
deed, every counselor well knows the re- 
sistance that often develops where direct 
influence is attempted, and the resistance 
that often follows the attempt to fulfill a 
direct request of the client for advice or 
other help. 

Granted that the counselor will in- 
fluence the client, whether he desires or 
directly attempts to do so, is it therefore 
justifiable to attempt conscious, direct ma- 
nipulation? The present writer believes not. 
There are a number of reasons for this. 

First, while there are no doubt some 
generally, or even almost universally, ac- 
cepted principles or ethical rules, these do 
not constitute a philosophy of life. One may 
even question how much agreement there 
is on ethical principles or rules of behavior. 
Each individual's philosophy is different, 
unique, and something which is probably 
not adequate for any other individual. 

Second, it is too much to expect all 
counselors to have a fully developed, ade- 
quate philosophy of life ready to be im- 
pressed on the client. All counselors are 
not, to use Murphy's term, wise men. 

Third, the counseling relationship is 
not, in the opinion of the writer, the appro- 
priate place for instruction in ethics and 
a philosophy of life. The home, the church, 
and the school are more appropriate sources 
for such instruction. 

Fourth, an individual does not de- 
velop a system or code of ethics, or a phi- 
losophy of life, from one source, or in a 
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short interval of time. It is a product of a 
long period of time and many influences. 

Fifth, it would appear to be best 
for each individual to develop his own 
unique philosophy, and not be deprived of 
the experience of doing so. Such a philoso- 
phy will probably be more meaningful and 
effective than one adopted from someone 
else, no matter how wise a man he be. 

Sixth, we must still accept the right 
of the client to refuse to accept any system 
of ethics, or any philosophy of life. 

Now this does not mean that the 
counselor refuses to discuss ethics, values, 
or philosophy. It does not mean that he is 
not concerned about the influence he has 
on the client in these areas. He recognizes 
this, and attempts to be a constructive in- 
fluence. But he does this not by attempting 
to manipulate the client in the counseling 
process. He does it by being himself. As 
Murphy suggests (18), “A great deal of 
what you communicate to your client is 
not what you say but what you are,” Fur- 
ther than this, the counselor on some oc- 
casions must express his own values. He 
may do so on the request of the client. But 
he carefully identifies these expressions as 
his own, perhaps only opinions, and avoids 
imposing them on the client, or implying 
that the client ought to feel the same way, 

There may also be times when the 
counselor, whether on the request of the 
client or not, feels it necessary or desirable 
to inform the client of the attitudes, stand- 
ards, or values of society, or the ordinary 
or generally accepted rules of ethics and 
morality. 

The counselor should not strive to 
be an amoral, ethically neutral individual. 
Such a goal would be impossible of achieve- 
ment—all of us have values, merely by be- 
ing living human beings. Nor should the 
counselor attempt to pretend that he is 
amoral. It is unlikely that he could success- 
fully give this impression to his clients, but 
it is also undesirable that the counselor at- 
tempt to appear to be other than he actually 
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is. Furthermore, the attempt to appear to 
be neutral as regards social and ethical 
standards may lead to the danger of ap- 
pearing not only to accept the client’s un- 
ethical or immoral behavior, but of approv- 
ing or condoning it. Counselors are not in- 
different to social and moral standards, and 
should not attempt to appear to be so. 

Biestek (2) presents an excellent 
discussion of the behavior of the counselor 
in the area of ethics and standards. He 
points out that while the counselor may 
judge the attitudes, standards, or actions 
of the client in terms of his own or pre- 
vailing standards, he does not judge the 
client himself. He further states that “this 
judgment is preferably made non-verbally; 
the client usually is able to make such ap- 
praisals of himself in the security of an 
accepting relationship.” He suggests that 
the counselor cannot be indifferent to social, 
legal, or moral wrong, and must favor the 
good: “In the non-judgmental attitude the 
(counselor) does not relinquish his own 
sense of values, his personal and social 
ethics. He cannot remain interiorly indiff- 
erent to standards contrary to his own if 
he is to maintain the integrity of his own 
personality. He must remain true to them. 
He does not become moralistic, but he has 
a right to his own sense of social, moral, 
and spiritual values, personally and pro- 
fessionally” (2). 

Ingham and Love (11, p. 77) add 
a second reason for avoiding indoctrination 
of moral standards to the usual one. This 
reason is that the therapist might fail. “And 
trying to impress moral values in psycho- 
therapy without success interferes with the 
freedom of the participants’ communica- 
tion and the strength of their relationship.” 

The point of view expressed above 
may appear to be a departure from the cli- 
ent-centered framework. Like many other 
therapists, the client-centered counselor has 
professed neutrality, and has in many cases 
at least felt that he has achieved this. But, 
actually, he has perhaps been no more 


successful than have other therapists. De 
Grazia (4, pp. 152-158) gives examples of 
the expression of counselor moral attitudes 
and values from published typescripts of 
client-centered interviews. 

The proposal that the counselor not 
only should be aware of, and has a right 
to have, his own moral attitudes and values, 
but should sometimes express them in the 
counseling relationship, is consistent with 
recent developments in client-centered think- 
ing. Stressing that the therapist should be 
himself in the relationship between himself 
and the client, Rogers (22) suggests that 
he should express his own feelings as he 
experiences them. 


SUMMARY 


The approach to values in counseling 
as outlined in this paper appears to have 
several advantages. By recognizing that the 
counselor’s moral attitudes and values do 
enter into counseling, it prevents the coun- 
selor from erroneously believing that he is 
neutral. Freed from this belief, and the 
feeling that it is necessary or desirable to 
be neutral, the counselor is better able to 
recognize and accept his own values. He 
then can be aware of them in the counsel- 
ing relationship, and, when he feels that 
the counseling relationship would be im- 
proved or furthered by his expressing his 
own attitudes and feelings, he can do so. 
That is, he can freely be himself, without 
guilt about doing so, or without feeling that 
he should not have any feelings. Finally, 
this approach contributes to the openness 
of the counseling relationship, without vio- 
lating its client-centeredness. In fact, the 
relationship is probably more client-centered. 
That is, where the counselor’s attitudes and 
feelings are unexpressed, even unrecognized 
by the counselor, they may, and apparently 
do, have a pressuring influence on the client. 
Where they are expressed by the counselor 
and labeled as representing his own values, 


feelings, attitudes or point of view, or iden- 
tified as those of others, or society in gen- 
eral, there is less coerciveness about them. 
While there are some who would sanction 
the counselor acting as a representative of 
society in prescribing moral or ethical values 
or standards (4), the majority of therapies, 
including client-centered therapy, still in- 
sist that the client must freely accept or re- 
ject such values, and develop or construct 
his own ethical system or philosophy of life. 
Some apparently fear that the client when 
given such freedom will choose wrongly 
or adopt an unethical or immoral course of 
behavior. The client-centered counselor 
would respect the client’s right to do so. 
He would not feel that the counseling re- 
lationship is the place to teach moral or 
ethical standards, or a philosophy of life. 
He is confident, as apparently some are not, 
that the client in the therapeutic relation- 
ship will be aware of and influenced by 
social realities. He will leave to the family, 
the church and the school, as institutions 
representing the moral and ethical stand- 
ards of society, the teaching of such stand- 
ards. 
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CHAPTER 4 


‘THEORETICAL ISSUES 
AND VIEWPOINTS OF 
COUNSELING SAn 


Recent counseling literature is replete with re- 
search concerning various phases of the counseling process, The wide variety 
in the objectives and research methods found in these studies clearly illus- 
trates the many different ways in which counseling can be perceived, con- 
ducted, and studied. Many of the earlier publications reflected a strong in- 
terest in the differences between “directive” and “nondirective” schools of 
counseling, whereas more recently they have studied such variables in the 
counseling relationship as verbal techniques, outcomes, satisfaction, and 
communication in relation to a somewhat less formalized “school” approach 
to the counseling process. 

A review of both the methods and the aims of these studies leads one 
to infer that the researchers have intended to design investigations which 
are characteristics of their own personal beliefs or biases as well as their 
particular theoretical orientation. The Pepinskys (1954) have summarized 
what they considered to be five main approaches to counseling and within 
which most of the individual positions or orientations can be categorized: 
(1) trait and factor, (2) self-theory, (3) psychoanalytic, (4) neobehavioral, 
and (5) communications. Individuals from each of these groups would 
certainly view counseling from a different frame of reference, and these 
differences in perception are undoubtedly reflected in what they choose to 
isolate and study as major variables in the process, and in how they pro- 
pose to go about conducting research. The choice of design also reflects 
the level of research sophistication of the individual and, mundanely enough, 
the availability of research time, financial support, professional encourage- 
ment, and research equipment. Hence we find, within the general field of 
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counseling, research designs varying from surveys of effective methods of 
classroom scheduling of high school sophomores to elaborate investigations 
to clarify the effect of various forms of nonverbal communication upon the 
client’s psychological and physiological reactions during counseling (see 
Part Two, “The Counseling Process”). 

In a sense, then, each person perceives and reacts to problems in 
counseling in relation to his own personal experience, self-awareness, knowl- 
edge, level of training, and general research sophistication and, in his own 
way, theorizes about counseling and develops an approach to it which is 
consistent with this. It seems, therefore, that in considering theoretical and 
personal frames of reference from which to understand the counseling 
process, it is necessary to keep in mind that such individual differences will 
be reflected in the person’s orientation and that this orientation will affect 
each person’s response. It is helpful to remember that an individual's most 
objective view of the process will, at least in part, be a product of his own 
beliefs, knowledge, and experience. 

In the selection of readings for this chapter these variations were 
recognized by the choice of articles which suggest both differences and 
similarities in perceptions of counseling. Moreover, readings were chosen 
that would be appropriate for students at various levels of preparation and 
experience. Calling attention to both the similarities and the differences to 
be found in several theoretical positions can suggest a basis for the stu- 
dent’s own development of a personal theory of and point of view toward 
counseling. 


The work of Walker and Peiffer (1957) on the problem of goals in 
counseling illustrates a situation in regard to the amount of theorizing being 
done in the field. The situation is not unlike the position taken in Chapter 3, 
dealing with the amount of philosophically oriented counseling literature 
that has recently been published. Walker and Peiffer felt that a summary 
of the counseling literature in 1957 revealed a commendable interest in 
theoretical problems in the field. Emphasis at that time seemed to be shift- 
ing from a somewhat exclusive preoccupation with technique and at- 
tendant concerns to more basic and theoretical issues. What these basic 
theoretical issues are is a question eliciting less agreement than the need for 
being concerned with theory. Moreover, the positions taken on issues deemed 
significant by common consent of authorities in the field show wide variation. 

There is little reason for surprise on this score: diversity in theoretical 
formulations, by individuals with widely varying backgrounds, on problems 
in the field of human relations would certainly be expected. This statement 
is strongly supported by many who believe that it is quite unreasonable to 
expect a general theory to be derived that would explain the interactions be- 
tween two people when we still understand so little about these interactions 
and relationships. 
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It is really not so discouraging that the theories which have been set 
forth so far do not entirely explain behavior. Rather, it is encouraging that 
individuals are vigorously persisting in their efforts to build and test theo- 
ries of behavior and, in a more limited sense, theories of counseling. Each 
theory, although it may eventually be proved untenable, contributes to the 
understanding of a problem through the attention it brings to the testing 
and rejection of the theory. Even though Leonardo da Vinci never success- 
fully flew a heavier-than-air craft, no one would regard his theory as worth- 
less. As a matter of fact, theories once discarded as false may someday be 
revived by people using now unimagined facilities and experiences. Surely 
not as many today would call hypnosis quackery as would have done so 
twenty years ago. 

The importance of extensive and continued theorizing may not be of 
as much concern to many counselors as the problem of trying to use a theory 
in their everyday work. Berdie (1959) has pointed out that for every per- 
sonality or behavior theory there are probably some counselors who attempt 
to apply that theory to their work with students. Each of these counselors has 
undoubtedly faced situations inexplicable on the basis of his preferred theory 
and, in seeking to understand the situation, has employed concepts basic 
to other theoretical positions. It is quite probable, for example, that many 
counselors make routine use of the concept of unconscious motivation in 
their work even though they may vociferously deny their acceptance of 
psychoanalytic theory. According to Berdie it would be an accurate evalua- 
tion of the situation to say: 


that at the present time counselors rarely make consistent and rigid use 
of a single, systematic theory. Rather is our behavior more characterized 
by use of diverse and even contradictory theories . . . [and] certainly 
such shifting should not make the counselor feel guilty or inadequate. . . . 
If a theory helps us explain, understand, and predict, it can be a useful 
theory, even if it is not congruent with another theory that in other situa- 
tions may be equally effective in predicting or explaining. 


The counselor should realize that a unified theory of counseling will 
not be immediately forthcoming and that he will need to make use of knowl- 
edges and understandings in his work that derive from a variety of theories. 
This presumption suggests that the effective counselor may be one who 
exposes himself to a broad variety of theoretical thinking in order to have 
an extensive fund of experience which he might fruitfully employ in his 
attempts to understand both the common and the unusual problems which 
arise in counseling. 


The readings that conclude this chapter do not contribute to the 
“directive” versus “nondirective” controversy. As Chapter 7, “Comparative 
Techniques and Counseling ‘Style, ” will show, this issue should no longer 
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have real meaning in the growth of counseling as a profession. References 
to early articles dealing with this topic will be found in the auxiliary read- 
ings for the chapter. Here the process of counseling is seen from three dif- 
ferent viewpoints or frames of reference. 


It is perhaps inevitable that the counselor and the administrator for 
whom he works will have quite different concepts of counseling. An example 
of this rather general problem is the counselor who is hired to do what he 
thinks a counselor should do and then finds that many other duties are ex- 
pected of him. These outside duties often prevent the counselor from render- 
ing the counseling service he has been trained to provide. 

These other duties are also a source of concern to those who are en- 
gaged in the preparation of counselors. There seems to be a trend for some 
administrators—who in the final analysis exercise a good deal of control 
over counselors if only because they hire them—to emphasize what they 
may regard as the “practical” part of the counselor's work. For example, a 
school administrator may often be more interested in the counselor's skill in 
handling behavior difficulties, or improving the morale at the staff level, 
than he is in the counselor’s skill in assisting the better-adjusted student 
to achieve maximum growth and personal efficiency. The administrator in a 
rehabilitation agency may be more interested in a counselor's actual place- 
ment skills than he is in his ability to counsel with the handicapped indi- 
vidual in his search for a more adequate adjustment in the total socio-psycho- 
logical sense. The administrator in a V. A. hospital may be more interested 
in the counselor's ability to place employees in the hospital than he is in the 
counselor's ability to counsel effectively with an amputee toward the pa- 
tient’s personal acceptance of his disability. 

These examples merely point out how a conflict of needs can exist 
between the producer of a product or service and its consumers. Although 
this problem is not specifically considered in the readings that conclude this 
chapter, it is hoped that the selections will call attention to the fact that 
differences in viewpoints can and do exist even among sophisticated and 
competent counselors. Through the student’s development of a sound and 
secure viewpoint of his own he can be prepared for some of the sharp con- 
trasts between what he is asked to do and what he has expected to do. 
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THEORETICAL ISSUES IN COUNSELING 


Since theoretical issues in counseling are extensive 
and since most papers in the literature are generally devoted to the examina- 
tion of one, or a part of one, theory, readings are included here which will 
provide a familiarity, even though sketchy, with a broader theoretical pic- 
ture. Among the guides used in making the selection were the following: 


1. That it would be helpful for students to be exposed to different theoretical 
positions and to examples of how individuals from these different positions 
might explain an identical situation. Such an attempt would demonstrate 
how several theories can contribute to the understanding of a problem and 
how no one theory is likely to provide a complete picture. 

2. That because of the historic and pervasive influence of psychoanalytic 
theory on the profession of counseling, some information should be in- 
cluded on the psychoanalytic position. 

3. That the application of learning theory to counseling should be emphasized, 

4, That as a result of the impact of Rogers’ “client-centered” formulations on 
counseling, students should have an opportunity to see an example of his 
position and its application. 

5. That students should examine an effort to draw concepts from several 
sources into the development of a meaningful theory. 

6. That students should be encouraged to use freely the thinking of others 
in an intensive effort to clarify a theoretical position of their own. 


The first selection presents a symposium in which panelists represent- 
ing different theoretical positions were invited to conceptualize the behavior 
of a delinquent boy after they had watched a film of some of his problems and 
experiences. They were also asked to indicate, from their own theoretical 
positions, what might be done for remediation of the boy’s behavior. A “neo- 
analytic” approach was taken by Mowrer; a stimulus-response reinforcement 
learning theory by Kimble; and the client-centered position by Rogers. An 
attempt to integrate these positions with a clinically informed general phi- 
losophy of science was made by Miller. The title of the reading is “Behavior 
Theories and a Counseling Case: A Symposium.” 

The second reading, “Counseling and the Learning of Integrative Be- 
havior,” after a brief review of psychoanalytic theory, attempts to explain the 
counseling process as a social learning phenomenon. Shoben considers from 
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a theoretical standpoint the events occurring between client and counselor as 
well as the even more subtle problems of client insight and client improve- 
ment outside the counseling relationship. His explanations are clear and in- 
clusive. 

The final reading, “Theoretical Principles Underlying the Counseling 
Process,” draws imaginatively from several sources of personality theory, in- 
cluding learning, social disciplines, and philosophy and religion. Tyler then 
integrates into her personal philosophy of counseling what she sees as the 
significant aspects. Her integration places an emphasis on the concept of in- 
dividual development as a basic foundation. Emphasizing the theory, she high- 
lights the primary necessity for each counselor to derive his own explanation 
of the counseling process, 


BEHAVIOR THEORIES AND 


A COUNSELING CASE: 


INTRODUCTION 


...... Edward J, Shoben, Jr. 


Those psychologists who deal directly 
with clients inevitably use theoretical ideas. 
Their choice is not one of theory vs. no- 
theory, but between notions of human con- 
duct that are explicit and formalized as 
against those that are implicit and the in- 
articulate products of experience, Likewise, 
those psychologists who toil in the study 
and the laboratory are not playing intel- 
lectual games except in the most formal 
sense. Their ultimate goal is the shaping 
of those concepts and propositions that will 
enable men to understand themselves more 
fully and to predict and control their own 
behavior more adequately. They are also 
likely to benefit from the reminder that 
theories must finally demonstrate their 
worth in their application to the troubles 
that beset real people living real lives. 

For nearly two years, parallel com- 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1956, 3, 167-124. 


A Symposium 


mittees of the Divisions of Counseling and 
Clinical Psychology of the American Psy- 
chological Association have been exploring 
in small work groups the interrelationships 
of behavioral theory and clinical practice. 
Like most relationships, this one is (or was 
conceived as) reciprocal in its character. 

Within this framework, the working 
groups of these two committees tackled 
in various ways questions deriving from 
two broad lines of inquiry: What are the 
contributions to clinical understanding of 
systematic points of yiew—Hull’s, Tolman’s, 
Lewinian field theory, the transactional con- 
cept of perception, or Miller’s formaliza- 
tion of conflict? And what are the contribu- 
tions to the structure of formal theory and 
its enrichment by new hypotheses and 
hunches of the clinical worker’s unique 
opportunity to observe human behavior in 
crisis? Realistically, there was neither the 
hope nor the intention of settling such large 
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issues, but the objectives of developing new 
insights, of posing new research problems, 
and of clarifying thought by searching for 
similarities and differences beyond the ter- 
minologies involved proved exciting and 
fruitful for all participants. 

The first public outgrowth of these 
discussions was the Symposium on Applica- 
tions of Behavior Theory at the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the APA in September, 
1955. Essentially the brainchild of Robert 
Mathewson, this meeting involved an un- 
usual format. Panelists representing different 
theoretical positions were invited to con- 
ceptualize the behavior of a troubled, de- 
linquent boy and to indicate, from their 
own theoretical positions, the lines of re- 
medial action that would guide his behavior 
into more constructive channels. In order 
to give the case material interest and dra- 
matic flavor and to make it possible for the 
audience to become as familiar with it as 
the symposium participants, a film entitled 
“Head of the House” was used. 

The speakers who dealt with this 
common problem were O. Hobart Mowrer, 
representing two-factor learning theory and 
a theory of super-ego development unusual 
in current psychology; Gregory Kimble, tak- 
ing a stimulus-response, reinforcement posi- 
tion; and Carl Rogers, viewing the issues 
from the standpoint of client-centered the- 
ory. James G, Miller commented on all three 
presentations, attempting to integrate them 
within a clinically informed general philos- 
ophy of science. The writer served as chair- 
man, 


“Head of the House” tells the 
story of Paul Moody, a pre-adoles- 
cent boy who lives in a crowded ur- 
ban area with his baby brother, his 
relatively weak mother, and his 
dominant, stern father, a foreman at 
the pottery plant. Paul impresses 
adults as a quiet, unusually polite 
youngster, but he seems to have a 
taste for somewhat older delinquents 
as companions, 


Because of the boy’s apparent 
docility and contrition, the under- 
standing policeman in his neighbor- 
hood does not arrest him when he 
is caught with some older children 
attempting to break into a house. 
Instead, the officer returns Paul to 
his father, who seems to regard the 
event as a personal insult and sharply 
restricts Paul’s activities. Through 
the agency of the policeman and the 
local priest, however, Paul is intro- 
duced to a settlement house run by 
a trained social worker. 

At the settlement house, the 
boy acquires a degree of popularity 
and admiration as he E, learns 
the skills necessary for games and 
shows his rather extensive talents 
with tools and at handicraft activities. 
Put in charge of constructing scenery 
for a play the settlement house is 
staging, Paul reveals himself as a 
hard taskmaster, severe in his de- 
mands, never satisfied with the way 
the other children do their jobs, and 
never appreciative of their efforts. 
When Paul is called in to talk with 
the social worker about his relations 
with others, he is sullen and defen- 
sive but, as always, courteous and 
quiet. During the conversation, the 
social worker puts the money from 
the sale of tickets for the play into 
a drawer of her desk. Later, the 
funds are discovered missing. All 
evidence points to theft by Paul. 

The psychological counter- 
point to the theme of Paul’s harsh 
insistence on high standards in other 
boys to the point of bullying them is 
provided by a scene in which he and 
a friend are shown building a model 
boat. When Mrs. Moody asks them 
to move out of the dining room, 
where they are working, her hus- 
band intervenes, shows the boys how 
to protect the table properly and 
how to lay out their tools and work, 
and joins them. He is exacting and 
strict with them, insisting that they 
do the job according to the highest 
standards of workmanship rather 
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than helping them to enjoy their 
activity. 

Finally, Mr. Moody tells the 
boys to “clean up in five minutes” 
and goes upstairs to dress for dinner 
with friends. When he comes down, 
he finds the boys still engrossed in 
their work, becomes furiously angry, 
smashes the boat, and after scolding 
Paul severely in front of his friend, 
sends him up to bed. 

That night, Paul slips out of 
the house and runs away. The un- 
friendly darkness and his sense of 
loneliness, however, finally impel 
him to visit the house’ of another ac- 
quaintance. The other boy’s parents, 
surprised to see Paul at so late an 
hour call the Moodys, who come to 
pick him up. Mr. Moody, after a 
quick glance to see that Paul is un- 
hurt, denounces him for having run 
away, roughly takes him home, and, 
over the hopeless and ineffective pro- 
tests of the mother, thrashes him. 

Later, when interviewed at 
the settlement house, Paul finally 
breaks down, weeps, and confesses 
that he has tried to run away before. 
In a conference, the social worker, 
the priest and the policeman pose 
the problem of how to understand 
Paul and to help him to overcome 
his unhappiness and his anti-social 
behavior. 


The San Francisco symposium ad- 
dressed itself to this issue, attempting to 
deal specifically with the question of what 
theoretical positions provided adequate 
bases for accounting for Paul’s actions and 
for helping him to correct his tendencies 
toward bullying, stealing, and running 
away. 


NEO-ANALYTIC 
THEORY 


.......O. Hobart Mowrer 


The situation depicted in “Head of 
the House” sets psychological theory a diffi- 
cult test. Regardless of what theory of per- 


sonality one holds—or whether one holds 
any at all—delinquency is extremely diffi- 
cult to deal with practically and usually en- 
genders considerable humility in those who 
work extensively in this field. 

It would, I believe, be generally 
agreed that the two largest and best de- 
veloped bodies of psychological theory 
which we have today are psychoanalysis and 
learning theory. But surely few, if any, of 
the proponents of either of these approaches 
would maintain that their conceptual frame- 
work, as it now stands, gives us anything 
like a confident answer to the question of 
how to cope with such a tangled, intricate 
problem as the one posed by our movie 


paradigm. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
LEARNING AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


If one makes an intensive survey, as 
I have been doing for the past several 
months, of our contemporary literature on 
the psychology of learning, one is much im- 
pressed by the steady, on-going growth of 
sound, empirically anchored understanding 
in this area. But this very gain in specificity 
and precision also indicates the more clearly 
how inadequate learning theory is as yet 
to come to grips with really complex per- 
sonality and social problems. Most research- 
ers and theorists would probably agree that 
the psychology of learning, as a reasonably 
rigorous science, has just “learned to walk” 
and is only now “learning to talk.” By this 
I mean that until very recently systematic 
learning theory has been largely limited to 
locomotor and other relatively gross forms 
of behavior and that it is just now starting 
to articulate rigorously with language and 
other symbolic phenomena. But man, we 
must remind ourselves, has been using lan- 
guage, effectively and even gracefully, for 
thousands of years, so that today language 
is the beginning, so to say, rather than the 
end point in his psychic and social develop- 
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ment. Psychologists and others are currently 
working with considerable energy and in- 
genuity upon a variety of problems which 
language poses for learning theory; but it 
will certainly be some years before we have 
anything like a consolidation of thinking in 
this area, and until that, as a very minimum, 
is achieved, I fail to see how learning theory 
can be used in anything more than a loose, 
quasi-intuitive manner in such a complex 
and baffling domain as delinquency. 

It is extremely difficult, at least for 
me, to perceive at all clearly what is cur- 
rently happening in the field of psycho- 
analysis. Manifestly, since Freud’s death— 
and even before—a great deal of fissioning 
and fragmentation has been going on; but 
whether this is a sign of weakness or of 
seminal vigor is not easy to determine. Per- 
haps a powerful new figure will shortly ap- 
pear on the scene who will re-unite these 
various psychoanalytic schools and sects. 
Or it may be that the more basic thoughts 
of psychoanalysis are in the process of being 
absorbed by the culture generally and of 
being blended and unified with more tradi- 
tional views of man, society, and human 
destiny. 

One indication of the latter tendency 
is to be seen in the following circumstances. 
Although classical analysis and traditional 
religion were at first stridently antithetical, 
there are now signs of a rapproachement. 
If Christianity may be termed the thesis, 
Freudian analysis was the antithesis; and 
for a time these two opposed systems of 
thought and practice seemed locked in a 
death struggle. But there are today intima- 
tions of an emergent synthesis, and one 
which is not merely an inert compromise 
but which is possessed rather of new cre- 
ative elements—witness the symposium pub- 
lished in 1953 under the title, The Church 
and Mental Health; Wayne Oates’s book, 
Religious Factors in Mental Illness; and re- 
cent articles in The New Republic, Womans 
Home Companion, and The Christian 
Scholar. Many of you will know of the new 
school of psychiatric thought developing 
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in Europe around the name of Dr. Viktor 
Frankl; and Corsini and Rosenberg in this 
country have recently reviewed the group- 
therapy literature and found some interest- 
ing parallels with the Christian ethic. Time 
recently carried a feature story on a sym- 
posium on psychiatry and religion held in 
San Francisco a few months ago; two other 
similar meetings were held more recently, 
one in New York and the other in Minnesota; 
and still other conferences and lecture series 
in this general area are scheduled for the 
coming year. 

What the eventual outcome of this 
interaction will be is, of course, a matter of 
conjecture. But some articulation of the nat- 
uralism of medicine and psychology with 
the social and emotional insights of Chris- 
tianity is already evident. And if there 
could then be a further integration with 
learning and language theory, as they are 
presently developing, we might then have 
something approximating a comprehensive 
and unified science of man. But pending that 
day, those who have to deal with such prob- 
lems as Paul Moody presents—to himself, 
to his family, and to his society—will surely 
be forgiven if they operate largely on the 
basis of such common sense, compassion, 
and partial knowledge as it may be their 
good fortune to have acquired, in whatever 
way they can. 


UNDERSTANDING 
PAUL 


Having thus confessed our doubts as 
to the ability of any existent theory to de- 
duce a sure solution to the problems pre- 
sented in “Head of the House,” let us make 
an admittedly unsystematic, common-sense 
attempt to understand this situation and to 
review and evaluate various possible plans 
of remedial action, 

1. Some professional workers in the 
field of juvenile delinquency and rehabilita- 
tion will probably feel that the Moody fam- 
ily has already exercised so many destructive 
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influences upon Paul and is so unlikely to 
change that the only course of action with 
any promise at all involves placing Paul 
in a foster home, a residential treatment 
center, or even a reformatory. Aside from 
the expense and the question of availability 
of such facilities, one will also wonder just 
how effective they would be in this case. 
‘Certainly we know they are no panacea, but 
some expedient of this sort might be the 
most realistic one. 

2. If, on the other hand, Paul is to 
be left in his own home, two rather different 
procedures should be considered. The first 
of these would involve an attempt to help 
Paul by helping his parents. However, we 
are led to believe by the movie that neither 
the father nor the mother would take kindly 
to outside intervention of this kind. Some- 
thing might, at any time, happen which 
would alter their attitudes in this connec- 
tion; but we cannot count upon it in our 
hypothetical analysis and planning. 

3. The other possibility would be to 
allow Paul to remain with his family but to 
give him some intensive personal relation- 
ship outside the home which would sustain 
him until he becomes more nearly adult 
and relatively autonomous. The trained so- 
cial worker is discouraged. Her attempt to 
provide a wholesome environment through 
the activity program at the settlement house 
has not succeeded, and she has been re- 
buffed in her attempts to establish contacts 
with the family. However, she is not yet 
ready to admit defeat. 

The kindly disposed policeman seems 
to think that he has done everything he 
can, and the impression one gets is that he 
feels he is in beyond his depths and is 
about willing to disengage himself from the 
whole situation. 

The clergyman’s potentialities in the 
situation remain somewhat unclear, but his 
suggestion that the boy ought to be “lec- 
tured on moral responsibility” does not pre- 
sent him in a very promising light. How- 
ever, so far as we know, he is still on 
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friendly terms with the family; and it is 
through him that a final effort to help the 
boy within the family setting might be 
made. 

How could this be done? Here our 
conjectures must be especially tentative, 
but they might run as follows. Of the three 
professional persons presented in the movie, 
the social worker seems to have the best 
understanding of the situation but, being 
a woman rather than a man, it is perhaps 
doubtful if she herself could provide the 
direct support and identification model 
which we assume the boy will need. But it 
should be possible for her to help the police- 
man, or the clergyman, or perhaps both, to 
work with the boy in a constructive way. 
Perhaps there is a Junior Police organization 
in which the policeman could elicit Paul’s 
interest and participation. Perhaps the 
clergyman could guide the boy in a form 
of bibliotherapy—reading that would help 
him conceive of ways of relating to others 
which he has not encountered at home either 
in precept or in practice. Thus, if these two 
men can work with and learn from the 
social worker, while themselves contribut- 
ing whatever special training or talents they 
already possess, a program might be con- 
ceived which has some promise of success. 

But while technical knowledge and 
training would be helpful, perhaps the most 
important requirement of all is that some- 
one in the situation be capable of an in- 
terest in and an affection for this boy which 
would be manifested in such a way as to 
be deeply and unmistakably felt by him. If 
and as he could come to reciprocate this 
type of attitude and feeling, a major step 
toward his recovery would have been taken. 


PAUL’S FAMILY 


The principal weakness in the fore- 
going plan is, of course, our uncertainty as 
to how the other members of the family 
would react to it. We cannot be sure, from 
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the limited information given in the movie, 
whether the boy’s delinquency is a source 
of real concern to the parents or expresses 
some sort of devious wish-fulfillment for 
one or both of them. If the boy formed a 
strong attachment to someone outside the 
family and started showing improved be- 
havior, would the father be relieved or 
threatened? And if threatened, would he 
react by perhaps seeking help for himself 
or by sabotaging the help the boy was get- 
ting? 

And what of the mother? In the 
movie she is shown as very much of a back- 
ground figure, so we wonder if she is an 
essentially normal but unassertive person 
who felt helpless to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of the father-son relations or whether 
she, too, made some subtle but perhaps 
quite important contribution to the boy's 
disturbance. If he improved, how, then, 
would she react? 

Finally, we wonder about the 
younger brother. Is he now at an earlier 
stage on the path which Paul has followed; 
or is he developing normally and, if so, 
why? If Paul got squared away in a more 
favorable relationship with himself and his 
parents, would this precipitate problems 
for the younger sibling? 

One wishes that it were not nec- 
essary to be so tentative in suggesting ap- 
proaches to this family situation, But not 
only are we manifestly handicapped in our 
theoretical knowledge of human nature; we 
are decidedly limited in the knowledge we 
have, or can obtain, about these specific 
human beings, 

I have repeatedly heard Eric Hom- 
burger Erikson say that one has to diagnose 
and treat simultaneously, His view is that 
one gets new information and insight only 
as one attempts to act therapeutically upon 
the basis of such understanding as one al- 
ready has. Since, in the present situation, 
the amount of information which is given 
to us is necessarily limited, and since we 
are unable ourselves to make any direct con- 


tact with this hypothetical family which 
might yield further knowledge, the most 
we can do, seemingly, is to suggest a plau- 
sible first step, rather than a total plan. 
Each subsequent step would have to be 
guided in the light of the effects produced 
by the preceding one. This I believe would 
still be true, no matter how complete a 
theoretical knowledge one might have of 
human nature, in the abstract. Before one 
could make confident deductions in any 
given situation, the number of variables con- 
cerning which we should have to have very 
precise knowledge would be almost infinite. 

Therefore, the conclusion at which 
we seem to arrive as a result of studying 
this film is that while our theory of human 
nature and conduct is at present admittedly 
far from being unified and complete, even 
a perfected theory could not suggest any- 
thing more than a very tentative hypothesis 
on the basis of the limited amount of in- 
formation actually given; and in order to 
carry through in such a case, much more 
information would either have to be pro- 
vided or else secured by the arduous process 
of therapeutic reality testing. 


REINFORCEMENT 
THEORY 


s... +. Gregory A. Kimble 


The purpose of this symposium, as 
I understand it, is to examine the usefulness 
of a variety of different psychological ap- 
proaches to a concrete, practical behavior 
problem. It is my further understanding 
that each of us is to bring to bear upon the 
problem the kind of psychology which we 
as individuals know best. For this reason, 
I have declined all of the invitations to 
clinical speculation implicit in the film and 
have confined myself to such comments as 
I can make from the point of view of mod- 
ern learning theory as it developed out of 
laboratory research. I do not want to have 
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my position misinterpreted. I am not claim- 
ing that the classical psychology of learning 
contains all (or even very many) answers 
to our practical problems. I am simply try- 
ing to show what, if anything, such a psy- 
chology has to offer. 


LEARNING THEORY 
AND PAUL 


The attempt to apply such a psy- 
chology to this case turned out to be a 
challenging, sometimes frustrating, and gen- 
erally illuminating task. For me, it threw 
more light upon the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such an approach to problems than 
it did upon the problems itself. For example, 
I discovered that the particular brand of 
learning theory I chose was relatively un- 
important so long as it contained the basic 
distinction between learning and perform- 
ance originally proposed by Tolman and 
later made more explicit by Hull. If my 
analysis seems to rest rather heavily upon 
the concepts of S-R reinforcement theory, 
this is more for purposes of verbal comfort 
than it is from any deep conviction that 
this is the only point of view from which 
one can make meaningful statements about 
the case in question. 

I also discovered that the psychology 
of learning had much better hindsight than 
foresight in such matters. I find that I have 
a lot more to say about how Paul Moody 
got that way than I do about what to do 
for him, Mainly because of this I have made 
no attempt to offer specific recommenda- 
tions as to therapeutic procedures, and have 
left that task up to the other members of 
the panel, who are much better qualified to 
make them. As it turns out, this was a wise 
decision on my part, because both Mowrer 
and Rogers have been able to offer much 
better suggestions than I would ever have 
been able to come up with. At the same 
time I was very much gratified to discover 
that my main conclusion appears as a part 


of Rogers’ analysis, indicating a degree of 
articulation between our positions which is, 
if nothing else, surprising. 

The important conclusion to which I 
refer rests upon one of the most widely 
accepted theoretical assumptions in gen- 
eral psychology, the assumption that any 
bit of behavior depends upon the existence 
of two conditions. First there must be the 
capacity to perform the act in question. In 
the field of learning, we call these capacities 
habits, expectancies, or reflex reserves, but 
parallel concepts seem to be employed in 
most other branches of psychology, too. 
To take just one familiar example, in the 
field of intelligence testing, the question 
arises at times, as to whether a person’s test 
performance represents the true limit of 
his ability (or capacity), or whether it is 
impaired by some motivational problem or 
personality disturbances. This latter possi- 
bility suggests the second process which is 
necessary for behavior to occur. There must 
be a drive, need, or motive. 


PAUL’S HABITS 
AND MOTIVES 

It is against this very simple con- 
ceptual background that I should like to 
view Paul Moody’s problem. The assump- 
tion that behavior depends, first, upon a 
capacity and, second, upon a motive makes 
it possible to ask the question which is the 
key to the rest of my remarks. Does the 
basis for Paul’s misconduct reside mainly in 
his habit structures, or mainly in his mo- 
tives? As is always the case with questions 
as broad as this, the answer is inevitably 
“both.” Yet, from my point of view, it is 
important to ask the question and to come 
to a decision as to the reasons for Paul's 
delinquency, expressed, if possible, in terms 
of habit structures and motives. The impor- 
tance of this analysis is that, in the pure 
case, the procedures for handling habit 
problems are exactly the opposite of those 
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dealing with the problems of motivation. 

To illustrate this point. Let us as- 
sume that one regards the bar-pressing re- 
action of the white rat in the Skinner box 
as an undesirable response. (This, as you 
may know, is an opinion actually held in 
certain quarters.) And let us assume that 
one sets out to get rid of the behavior. There 
are two ways to do it. One way would be 
to withhold food whenever the rat presses 
the bar and extinguish the habit; the other 
would be to feed the rat and satisfy the 
motive. Either procedure will reduce the 
rate of bar-pressing to a socially acceptable 
level, but notice that the two therapies are 
exactly opposed. The one which treats the 
habit withholds reinforcement; the one 
which treats the motive administers it. 

From discussions with my friends in 
clinical psychology, I suspect that this dis- 
tinction between habit disorders and motiva- 
tional problems does not appear in the 
clinical literature in exactly this form. It 
seems to me that it may contain the germ 
of a rather useful clinical idea. The rest 
of my comments are an attempt to use this 
conception in an analysis of Paul Moody's 
behavior. I shall deal in turn with the mo- 
tivations and habit elements of his behavior. 

The motivational problem behind 
Paul’s behavior is, of course, easy to find. 
It is in his relationships with his father. The 
general situation seems to be that Paul has 
a very strong need for companionship, en- 
couragement, friendship, and affection from 
his father. But Mr. Moody, because of his 
own problems, gives the boy far too little 
of the love he needs. On occasion he is 
friendly and helpful, but too often he is 
impatient, intolerant, overdemanding, and 
unreasonable. This leaves Paul in a constant 
State of frustration. 

From certain internal evidence in the 
film, I suspect that there is another source 
of frustration in Paul’s life, too, namely, 
the little brother. It is probably significant 
that Paul’s inevitable hostilities are directed 
at small children rather than dogs, inani- 
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mate objects, or social workers. There is also 
a mention or two of Paul's being unhappy 
doing childish things. So it may be that 
some of his troubles stem from a sibling 
rivalry situation. In any event, there can 
be no doubt that Paul feels rejected and 
alone, that the source of his troubles is to 
found in his difficulties in relating to the 
most important people in his life, and that 
these frustrations are in some measure re- 
sponsible for his misconduct. 

Having made this point, we may now 
phrase our basic question more directly. 
Does the account of Paul’s frustrations sum- 
marize his situation fairly completely; or 
does Paul also have habit problems which 
would make his behavior unacceptable un- 
der the best of circumstances? 

This question implies a knowledge 
of Paul’s most important habits, to which 
we now turn our attention. A useful way 
of approaching this task involves another 
conception imported from the psychology 
of learning, that of the habit-family-hier- 
archy. The essential idea in this concept 
is that any individual in a frustrating situa- 
tion has at his disposal a family (or reper- 
toire) of habits which vary in strength. 
Some of them are very powerful and dom- 
inate the individual's reactions to the world; 
others are weak, and appear only in ex- 
treme situations where the dominant re- 
actions fail. 

To proceed a step further in our 
analysis of Paul’s problem, it is necessary 
to ask what his most characteristic reactions 
to the world are like. From the somewhat 
scanty picture offered by the film, it seems 
to me that three themes emerge. First, it 
is obvious that much of Paul’s life is bound 
up in an interest in carpentry which he 
does not clearly distinguish from his father. 
Second, his initial reactions to other children 
are positive. He tends to join with them 
and apparently wants them to like him. 
Third, Paul relates well with adults. The 
crux of Paul’s problem is that he is now 
thrown into situations where these very 
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simple reactions are no longer adequate, 
and he is casting about for some new tech- 
nique of adjustment. 

The sequence of events which oc- 
curred during the early days Paul spent at 
the settlement house illustrate the problem 
very well. During the first days there, one 
of his dominant habit systems was entirely 
adequate. So long as he could work with 
his hands and take care of the tools, his 
adjustment was satisfactory. But then they 
put him in charge of the scenery-painting 
detail—a situation with which he was com- 
pletely unprepared to cope. For it meant, 
first, working for the approval of others who 
would evaluate the product. And in such 
evaluation, Paul never fared well. It meant, 
second, status problems. Now he had to be 
the boss. Without an adequate line of action 
available, he fell back on an imitation of 
his father’s behavior, which had the effect 
of alienating his underlings. In the face of 
their hatred he tumed to bullying and steal- 
ing, both aggressive reactions. But these 
only worsen the situation. The boys shun 
him, and the social worker gives him almost 
no reinforcement for his job of preparing 
the scenery. In short, nothing he has done 
has been right. 

The same thing has been true of his 
other attempts at adjustment. They have 
all been failures, too, Running away is a 
thing he has tried twice. Why? It seems to 
me that the context in which the original 
episode is presented provides the clue. Re- 
call that Paul had walked to his father’s 
work and then walked home with him, a 
thing that he enjoyed doing almost more 
than anything else, Then, when his father 
rejects him, calls him a bad boy, destroys 
his work, Paul runs away. But was he really 
running away? Wasn’t he rather running to 
the places where he had experienced 
warmth, friendship, satisfaction; to the 
streets which meant comradeship with his 
father (something he had done before when 
his father was impatient), to his school, 
where he played with the children, to the 
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house of his friend, Bobby Gelfand. But 
now the streets are dark, the school is de- 
serted, and his friends betray him. They 
call his father and there is another walk 
through the streets, but this one is different. 
The father berates, threatens, punishes, in 
short, extinguishes the response every step 
of the way home. 

Another of his attempts at gaining 
at least recognition is through stealing, al- 
though I am not convinced that the film 
presents enough material to gain a con- 
sistent picture here. But, in what is pre- 
sented, certain themes emerge. In each 
case, stealing occurs as a result of frustra- 
tion in an area connected with his work. 
Pilfering candy and change from the boys 
seems to have coincided with their failure 
to cooperate on the scenery painting task. 
Stealing the ticket money follows an episode 
which duplicates almost exactly the scene 
with his father when he built the boat. He 
has just completed an important task, in- 
volving a great deal of work and, instead 
of praise, all he gets is a nod from the busy 
social worker. Without really good evidence, 
the suggestion is that stealing is a hostile 
act, appearing in situations where Paul is 
frustrated in connection with his interest 
in work. The reason that Paul becomes hos- 
tile in such situations, as I have mentioned 
before, is that Paul does not distinguish be- 
tween work and his father. Frustration at 
work is part of the larger picture involving 
difficulties with Mr. Moody. 


UNDERSTANDING 
VERSES HELPING 
PAUL 


So this is how I see it. Paul is a child 
whose dominant responses have all failed; 
he is a child who is seeking new responses 
which will produce more than token satis- 
faction for his frustrated needs for love 
and affection. He has tried the few re- 
sponses he learned at home, and they have 
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failed. Trying to gain the father’s approval 
with his skill at carpentry leads to collision 
with his father’s excessively high standards. 
Trying to dominate the children, which is 
the only reaction he knows to status prob- 
lems, wins him their hatred. Meek submis- 
sion to adults, copied from his mother, pro- 
vides little positive satisfaction. These habits 
failing, Paul has fallen back upon almost 
unborn responses of stealing, running away, 
housebreaking. Fortunately these have 
failed, too. If they had achieved even a 
small measure of success, Paul would be 
well on his way to real delinquency. 

The question, of course, is how can 
Paul be helped? The answer I am con- 
vinced is implicit in the methods available 
for eliminating the bar-pressing response 
in the rat. Remember that there are two 
of them. Either one can feed the rat. (In 
this case that would mean giving Paul the 
affection he is striving for.) Or one can 
withhold reinforcement and alter the sub- 
ject’s undesirable habits. The entire im- 
plication of my remarks is that, in this case, 
the former is the correct maneuver. Paul's 
behavior is mainly the expression of his 
frustrations. His most important habits, the 
ones most characteristic of him, seem to be 
a seriousness toward work, and a real 
liking and friendship for others. These quite 
clearly are good traits, ones that we would 
like to see developed in our own children. 
Thus, in my view, there is little point in 
trying to alter Paul’s habits or, as we some- 
times say, to socialize him. Evaluated by 
normal standards, Pauls dominant habits 
are quite adequate. Although these habits 
are now very nearly extinguished, I have 
little doubt that, given freedom from his 
frustrations at home, they would spon- 
taneously recover strength, and Paul's be- 
havior would pretty well take care of itself. 

This is about as far as the psychol- 
ogy of learning will take me in dealing 
with this particular case. My main contribu- 
tions, as I see them, have been in the 
analysis of the problem in learning terms 
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and in the consequent demonstrations of 
the strengths and shortcomings of such an 
analysis. As a sort of summary it seems to 
me that learning theory offers real possibili- 
ties for the conceptualization of problems 
like that presented by the case of Paul 
Moody. At present, however, it seems to 
offer little in the way of detailed suggestions 
for therapeutic tactics. 


Crient-CenTERED 
THEORY 


ssssesse+, Carl R. Rogers 


The film presents us with Paul 
Moody, already quite deeply involved in 
anti-social behavior, who is now physically 
available for some sort of help, and who 
perhaps is at least to some degree psycho- 
logically available for help as well. Our 
problem is this. Do our theories—of person- 
ality, of learning, of psychotherapy—pro- 
vide any basis for a method of altering 
Paul’s anti-social tendencies? 


UNDERSTANDING 
PAUL 


We might find it profitable to ask 
ourselves first, what information is it neces- 
sary to obtain in order to apply our par- 
ticular theory? If our theory demands that 
we gain information as to the causal se- 
quence of events leading up to the present 
behavior, before we can suggest the basis 
of new learning, then we are defeated be- 
fore we start. The film suggests very faintly 
the complexity of the many factors which 
may have conditioned Paul. To feel at all 
secure in our knowledge of this causal se- 
quence we would need to have thousands 
of observations about each day of this boy’s 
whole life, and even then would be dubi- 
ous about the inferences we were making, 
As a consequence behavior theorists who 
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emphasize the genesis of behavior as a 
chain of cause and effect responses usually 
have to lay aside their theories in facing 
a practical situation, and simply deal with 
it on a “common sense” basis. Otherwise 
they are caught in an infinite regression of 
fact-seeking. To some degree both Mowrer 
and Kimble seem to me to be caught in this 
difficulty. 

As a second possibility, if in order to 
apply our theory we need to gain informa- 
tion about the stimuli to which Paul is 
responding, our problem is still almost im- 
possibly complex. To know the objective 
reality of the conflicted and conflicting at- 
titudes of his parents; to know the parents’ 
behaviors; to know the attitudes and be- 
haviors of Paul’s peers (friendly and hos- 
tile); to know the changing stimuli pre- 
sented by the social worker, the cop, the 
neighborhood; to measure or even esti- 
mate the character of all these stimuli, in 
order to gauge Paul’s response, would be 
an impossible task. 

But from the point of view of a third 
approach we are in a more fortunate posi- 
tion. We can form a relationship with 
Paul in which we can fairly readily come 
to know his phenomenological field, his 
field of perceived meanings, as these occur 
in consciousness. We can learn how he sees 
himself, his behavior, his father, his mother, 
his teachers, his friends. We can learn how 
he perceives the attitudes of each of these 
toward him. We can learn the meaning that 
each of these perceptions has for him. We 
can even predict that if the relationship 
has certain qualities, the area of his aware- 
ness will broaden and come to include ex- 
periences which have occurred in his or- 
ganism, but of which he has not previously 
been aware. Consequently we can broaden 
his perceptual field and come to know these 
additional meanings. 

Now this knowledge, which we can 
realistically obtain, seems like the merest 
fragment of the total reality. We are only 
talking about the immediately experienced, 
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conscious, phenomenal field. Obviously 
there also exists the unbelievably long and 
complex chain of the genetic sequence of 
his behavior. There also exists all the com- 
plex immediate external reality to which it 
seems that Paul is reacting. There is also 
the large number of elements in Paul’s own 
experience of which he is unaware. Is this 
tiny fragment of obtainable information as 
to Paul’s own immediate perceptions of any 
real use? Or is it too insignificant a fraction 
to be of value? This is an empirical question. 
Now the exciting answer which is 
suggested by therapeutic experience, and 
by research in psychotherapy as far as it 
has gone, is that this small knowable frag- 
ment, the immediate internal frame of ref- 
erence of the individual, is perhaps a very 
significant basis for the understanding of 
behavior, and that it provides perhaps the 
greatest potentiality for alteration in per- 
sonality and behavior. Contact with this 
minute knowable fraction of the total real- 
ity, gives us, according to our present clini- 
cal and research experience, leverage on 
some very important elements indeed. 


HELPING PAUL 


So much for the problem of what 
we can know. Now what can we offer? We 
can offer rewards for more social behavior 
—affection, praise, money, friends, a hap- 
pier situation at home. We can offer pun- 
ishments for anti-social tendencies—depri- 
vations, unpleasant consequences, loss of 
affection and friends. But it is already evi- 
dent that such a gross use of rewards and 
punishment is totally ineffective in Paul’s 
case. So we can turn to the possibility of 
changing the stimuli, the environment. If 
we have enough power in the situation we 
might put Paul in a new school, and a dif- 
ferent settlement house, in contact with a 
new group of peers. We might even move 
him to a new home, a foster home. But 
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those with long experience in such efforts 
are the first to point out how frequently 
disappointing are the results of trying to 
change the behavioral response through 
changing the external stimuli, especially 
after the first few years of life. 

What is left? We can offer him a 
relationship, but this seems rather insig- 
nificant compared to all of the more drastic 
changes in environment which we have 
pointed out as being relatively futile. Offer- 
ing him a relationship is the one personal, 
human thing entirely within our control, 
needing no legal sanction, no power to put 
it into effect. What likelihood is there that 
such a simple step could have an influ- 
ence? This, too, is an empirical question, 
and again the answer, so far as we now 
know it, is exciting. It seems that if the 
relationship has certain qualities, the in- 
fluence may be decidedly marked. 

Thus, in regard to the central prob- 
lem of this panel, our present empirical 
knowledge permits us to make this hy- 
pothesis. If a certain definable type of inter- 
personal relationship is offered to Paul, in 
which communicative contact is made with 
his internal frame of reference, then he 
will come to experience changes in his 
conscious perceptual field, and his attitudes, 
personality, and behavior will be altered in 
accordance with these changes. 

Let me try to spell this out in rela- 
tion to Paul’s situation at the close of the 
movie. Our theory would propose first that 
someone—a counselor, the social worker, 
anyone with the appropriate attitudes—offer 
a personal relationship to Paul. Since the 
parents have asked for help for the boy, 
it might be suggested that Paul be required 
to have at least five sessions with the coun- 
selor, in order to make sure that he had an 
opportunity to experience this relationship. 
After that he could make his own choice as 
to whether or not to continue. 

The likelihood of change in Paul's 
perceptions and behavior would depend on 
certain qualities of this relationship. To the 
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degree that the counselor is genuine, in- 
ternally consistent, operating without facade, 
and with awareness of his own feelings; to 
the extent that he is acceptant of every 
aspect of Paul in the relationship; to the 
degree that he experiences a sensitively 
emphatic understanding of Paul’s inner 
world of perceptual meanings; and to the 
degree that Paul senses the counselor's ac- 
ceptance and understanding—then we could 
hypothesize that change would take place. 

The process by which change would 
take place is one we have come partially to 
understand, and the film suggests some of 
the first steps. Pressed by his own concern 
and fright about his behavior, Paul would, 
in this relationship, which is experienced as 
free from external threat, begin to explore 
his perceptions of his problems and of him- 
self. He would express the feeling that he 
is a bad boy, a worthless boy in the eyes of 
his father, a disappointment to both his fa- 
ther and mother. He would in some fashion 
probably express the feeling that all of his 
own impulses—whether to complete the boat 
building, to do a good job with the scenery, 
to leave his home so that his parents would 
not be further disappointed in him—all 
simply wind up as further proof that he is 
a bad, wrong, wicked, obnoxious, disap- 
pointing person. This is not only the way 
he thinks he is seen. It is the way he sees 
himself. He can never do anything quite 
well enough to be accepted, no matter how 
good his intentions. It always turns out that 
he is bad. He has, in theoretical terms, in- 
trojected the negative value which he per- 
ceives his parents as having placed upon 
him. 

As all of these perceptions are fully 
accepted by the counselor as meaningful 
aspects of Paul, worthy of respect, Paul 
would not need to defend them and could 
go on to other experiences and meanings 
which were sharply contradictory. I shall 
try to suggest some of these in a schematic 
way. I do not of course mean that each of 
these would necessarily appear in the rela- 
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tionship, but that expressions of these types 
would occur. 

For example, Paul would experi- 
ence such contradictory attitudes as these, 
attitudes which would be threatening be- 
cause the new element in each of these 
contradictions is inconsistent with the con- 
cept of himself, and hence has not pre- 
viously been fully permitted in awareness. 


“Of course it was really bad to mess 
up the dining room the day the 
guests came, but I got a big kick 
out of finishing the boat.” 

“My father is really a very good 
man, but to me he sometimes 
seems very unfair. I event resent 
him then.” 

“I admire my father very much, and 
want to be like him in my car- 
pentry, and in making the other 
kids live up to my high standards, 
but at times I hate him.” 


As the relationship continued, Paul 
would continue to use it increasingly to 
explore his own feelings, particularly in 
relation to himself. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of this exploration would be its 
tendency toward increasing differentiation. 
Experiences would be valued in a differ- 
entiated, not a global way. “I experience 
finishing the boat as good, my father ex- 
periences it as good and then bad, my 
mother experiences it as a nuisance.” 

Gradually, over a period of time, 
these freshly differentiated experiences be- 
come assimilated into the self. The reor- 
ganization of the self-concept involves the 
admission into self of many more specific, 
more differentiated perceptions of experi- 
ence, much closer to the immediate organ- 
ismic reaction. Schematically we might say 
that they would be of this order. 


“I experience pain at disappointing 
my parents, and I experience satis- 
faction in some of the very things 
which to them are disappointing.” 
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“I resent my father, and at times 
hate him; and I admire him very 
much, and at times love him.” 

“I love my mother at times, and at 
times I am disappointed in what 
seéms to me to be her weakness.” 

“I experience the positive regard of 
my therapist for each of my feel- 
ings and perceptions, and to some 
degree have come to feel this same 
positive regard for myself in these 
experiences.” 

“I am the integrator and the integra- 
tion of my experience, which I 
perceive more and more accu- 
rately.” 

“I find it challenging and worth- 
while to be what I am, and to 
develop.” 

“But to be what I am means to ex- 
perience more vividly pain and 
disappointment and anger and 
failure as real parts of myself, as 
well as satisfaction, and happi- 
ness, and achievement and love 
as equally real elements of my- 
self.” i 


PREDICTING PAUL’S 
BEHAVIOR 


I have probably been somewhat car- 
ried away by my schematic design, and I 
would have to confess that only to some 
degree would Paul experience the later 
themes of the schema, and the degree to 
which he experienced them would depend 
on the extent to which the relationship of- 
fered by the therapist met the conditions 
mentioned previously. 

In any event, we could predict, on 
the basis of our research knowledge, that 
Paul would become more open to his ex- 
perience, would exhibit less defensiveness, 
would shut fewer experiences out of aware- 
ness. We know that he would tend to be 
more “realistic” in his perceptions of him- 
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self, that he would value himself and his 
reactions more highly. We know that he 
would tend to become more confident of 
himself, more self-directing and autono- 
mous. In his behavior he would become 
more mature, as clinicians define maturity. 
He would be less frustrated by stress, and 
would recover from stress more quickly. 
In personality characteristics and structure 
he would tend to become more similar to 
the person he wants to be. Our findings, 
particularly as contained in our recent vol- 
ume of research, indicate that there is a rea- 
sonable probability of occurrence for all of 
these outcomes for Paul. 

But, some of you may be thinking, 
what about his delinquency? You are talk- 
ing about inner change, but we are con- 
cerned about social behavior. How do you 
know that he will not become a more ma- 
ture delinquent, a more effective house- 
breaker, a more integrated truant? Here, 
too, our experience, as well as our research, 
suggests the answer. It is that when the in- 
dividual is free to be his experience, to 
actualize himself in terms of that experi- 
ence, then he actualizes himself in the direc- 
tion of a more harmonious relationship with 
others. Why? The most basic and most 
satisfying answer is that man is that kind 
of an animal. It seems that as a species 
he prefers, if he is fully aware of all his 
reactions, and the consequences of all his 
behavior, to live in a realistically harmonious 
relationship to others. He is not, as ortho- 
dox Freudian theory might lead us to be- 
lieve, inwardly a beast who would be ut- 
terly destructive if he followed his inner 
urges. 

So we do not need to be concerned 
as to the direction in which Paul will move, 
if we can provide a relationship where he 
can knowingly and freely choose. If he can 
make progress in becoming himself, he 
will, because he belongs to the human spe- 
cies, become a more socialized self. 

This does not mean that he will be 
a conformist but that he will be more real, 
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and his reactions real and appropriate re- 
actions to the immediate situation. He will 
not be so likely to feel bad and doomed, 
or to behave in ways appropriate to some- 
one who is doomed to be bad. He will be 
affectionate when he feels affectionate, to- 
ward the real object of his affections. Thus 
he will be quite likely to express resentment 
to his father, as well as affection; to let his 
mother know if he feels she is letting him 
down, as well as to express his response to 
her affection. He will enter into more real, 
immediate, and satisfying communication 
with others, and this leads to positive social 
relationships. 

I have applied our theory of therapy 
and personality in such a way as to stress 
the things we know. There are many ele- 
ments we do not as yet know, and our hy- 
potheses may be faulty in unknown ways. 
Also I have hypothesized an optimal thera- 
pist, and actually all of us fall short of 
possessing in optimal degree the previously 
described characteristics of the therapist. 
So that in many ways the actual condi- 
tions we are able to provide may fall short 
of the theoretically optimal conditions, and 
to that degree the change in Paul's per- 
sonality and behavior will fall short of what 
I have hypothesized. But I would empha- 
size, in closing, that psychology is at the 
point where it does have theories which 
apply to such behavioral situations as Paul's, 
and that these theories are to some degree 
confirmed by empirical findings. 


E RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR PAUL 

This concludes my formal remarks, 
but since I still have a little time left, I 
should like to differ somewhat with Kimble 
who says that we can either attempt to 
alter the motivation or change the habits of 
this boy. I wish to point out that for myself 
I have no desire to alter Paul’s motives, and 
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I have no interest in any direct effort to 
change his habits. 


Let’s take a look at each of these. 
Kimble describes Paul's motives as being 
needs for affection, for companionship with 
his father, for achievement, for recognition. 
Why would one wish to change these mo- 
tives? I would agree with this description 
and add that Paul is trying to become him- 
self, to satisfy these needs and to actualize 
and enhance himself in the only ways he 
perceives as leading to these goals, Cer- 
tainly I have no desire to alter these mo- 
tives, which seem to me to be the basic 
motives of all of us. 

I would point out further that direct 
attempts to alter habits are time-consum- 
ing and fruitless. On the other hand, if the 
perceived channel of satisfying needs is 
altered, habits dissolve almost as if by 
magic. Take the adolescent boy. For years 
he has perceived the only avenue to manly 
behavior to be that of being rough and 
tough. Hence he resists strongly such “sissy” 
traits as combing his hair or washing be- 
hind his ears. When his sexuality begins to 
mature, and he pays attention to what girls 
think, he perceives that a neat and attrac- 
tive appearance is another way of being 
manly. As soon as he acquires this new 
perception, the habit of resisting cleanliness 
and neatness—a habit which has persisted 
for years—drops away almost overnight. 

So I would simply say that I in no 
way wish to change Paul’s motivation, and 
I would regard direct efforts to change his 
habits as a waste of time. My aim would 
be to set in motion a process which would 
permit more accurate differentiation of per- 
ception. He would then perceive new ways, 
more satisfying ways, of meeting his needs, 
fulfilling his motives, and actualizing him- 
self. His habits will then change almost au- 
tomatically. The best way of setting in 
motion this alteration of the perceptual field 
is through a personal relationship of accept- 
ance, safety, and freedom, where he can 
dare to explore his perceived world. 


GENERAL BEHAVIOR 
SYSTEMS THEORY 
AND SUMMARY 


TE James G. Miller 


This will be a comment on the three 
preceding presentations in terms of general 
behavior systems theory (1), our effort at 
integration of different schools and differ- 
ent disciplines concerned with behavior 
theory. We attempt to state this point of 
view in words of relatively neutral affect, 
peculiar to no particular field. 


Our primary interest is in systems, 
which are bounded regions in space-time. 
There is energy interchange among their 
parts (which are associated in functional 
relationships) and between them and their 
environments. General systems theory is a 
series of related definitions, assumptions, 
and postulates about all levels of systems 
from atomic particles through atoms, mole- 
cules, crystals, viruses, cells, organs, in- 
dividuals, small groups, societies, planets, 
solar systems, and galaxies. General be- 
havior systems theory is a subcategory of 
such theory, dealing with living systems, ex- 
tending roughly from viruses through so- 
cieties. A significant fact about living things 
is that they are open systems, with impor- 
tant inputs and outputs. Laws which apply 
to them differ from those applying to rela- 
tively closed systems. 

i All behavior can be conceived of as 
energy exchange within an open system or 
from one such system to another. Any ex- 
change of energy across a boundary results 
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in some alteration or distortion of the en- 
ergy form. Those specific functions of sys- 
tems which we can stipulate and whose 
magnitude we can measure in a relative 
scale, we will call “variables” if they are 
within the system and “parameters” if they 
are in its environment. Each system except 
the largest of all—the universe—has its en- 
vironment. The system and its environment 
together constitute a suprasystem. Each 
system except the smallest has subsystems, 
which are any components of an organism 
that can affect a variable. 

Inputs and outputs may be either 
coded or uncoded. Coding is a linkage 
within subsystems whereby process A, is 
coupled with process A» so that either will 
elicit the other in the future. Coding in- 
volves conditioning, learning, or pairing of 
two processes in a system and the memory 
or retention of this union over a period of 
time. Any action is uncoded unless—like 
speech or gesture—it has some added sig- 
nificance as a result of such a bond. It then 
conveys information. 

All living systems tend to maintain 
steady states of many variables, by negative 
feedback mechanisms which distribute in- 
formation to subsystems to keep them in 
orderly balance. Not only are subsystems 
usually kept in equilibrium, but systems 
are also commonly in balance with their 
environments, which have outputs into sys- 
tems and inputs from them. This prevents 
variations in the environment from destroy- 
ing systems, either by collapse or by explo- 
sion. There is a range of stability for any 
parameter or variable in any system. It is 
that range within which the rate of cor- 
rection is minimal or zero and beyond 
which correction does occur. Inputs (or 
loads), either coded or uncoded, which, 
by lack or excess, force the variables be- 
yond the range of stability constitute 
stresses and produce strains within the sys- 
tem. These strains may or may not be capa- 
ble of being reduced, depending upon the 
equilibratory resources of the system. 


The above general statement can be 
translated approximately into the charac- 
teristic terminology of several behavioral 
sciences. In individual psychology, for in- 
stance, the system has generally been 
known as the organism; the input, as the 
stimulus; and the output, as the response. 
Uncoded inputs can result in strains or dis- 
equilibria within the organism which are 
known as primary or somagenic drives. 
Coded inputs result in secondary, learned, 
acquired, or psychogenic drives. Reduction 
of strains is called drive satisfaction. When 
inputs or loads create strains great enough 
to call into play complex subsystems to 
restore equilibrium, we sometimes refer to 
such processes as “defense mechanisms” or 
“adjustment mechanisms.” When these 
processes fail, severe disruption of the 
steady state of the organism, known as 
mental or physical illness, or ultimately 
death, occurs. The total of the strains 
within the individual resulting from his 
genetic input and variations in the input 
from his environment is often referred to 
as his values. The relative urgency of re- 
ducing these individual strains determines 
his hierarchy of values. 

In the case of Paul Moody we are 
dealing with systems at the individual level, 
for Paul, his father, mother, and brother, 
the social worker, and the others who 
worked with him were individuals. The 
Moody family, of course, was a system at 
the group level, and so was the settlement 
house. 

As others have already pointed out, 
we must for our purposes make the dan- 
gerous assumption that this tale is reality 
and more than the distorted fantasies and 
suppressed wishes of a script writer. This 
assumption is not so difficult as it might be 
with some motion pictures, for as the de- 
votees of the mental health movies will 
agree, it is certainly more realistic than 
many. 
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ERPRETATION 
THE THREE 


NT 
OPOSALS FOR PAUL 


I 
OF 
PR 


Let us now consider the points made 
by Mowrer. First, he states his impression 
that learning theory is becoming more pre- 
cise; is “learning to talk” as well as to 
walk, that is, dealing with the coded in- 
puts and outputs called language or sym- 
bols, as well as with gross motor acts; and 
so is coming somewhat nearer to coping 
with problems like those of Paul Moody, 
which have a large linguistic component. 
But he finds both learning theory and psy- 
choanalytic theory as yet inadequate to 
help Paul Moody, and therefore turns to- 
ward the practical possibilities suggested 
by a theoretical common sense. 

He reviews these as follows: First of 
all, Paul could be put in a foster home or 
other institution, In this new system he 
would, presumably, learn mechanisms of 
adjustment which he had not learned at 
home, but at the serious cost of loss of 
other important mechanisms of adjustment 
which exist in his home. Second, Mowrer 
recommends that therapy be given to the 
parents, although he recognizes that in all 
likelihood their distrustful attitudes would 
make their boundaries impermeable to in- 
formation inputs from a therapist. Third, 
he suggests a close, warm emotional re- 
lationship for Paul with someone outside 
bis family. It is perhaps easy to agree that 
common sense indicates that the friendly 
policeman does not have the necessary un- 
derstanding of himself or of the proper 
information inputs to which Paul should 
be submitted. But, despite his protests 
that theory does not apply, Mowrer, the 
sophisticated theoretician rather than the 
common sensical practical man, seems to 
speak when he states that a lecture on 
moral responsibility from the minister will 
not work; or that the social worker may not 
be the most effective therapist because, 


since she is a woman, Paul will not readily 
identify with her. 

The relationship with some adult 
who presents Paul with larger goals for his 
life, then, is Mowrer’s solution for our prob- 
lem. In other terms, this would mean a tem- 
porary co-operative sharing of responsi- 
bility for Paul’s equilibration between him 
and this adult, made possible by a free 
flow of the information essential for the 
requisite negative feedback between one 
and the other, about both Paul’s ideas and 
his feelings. Furthermore, it means the 
merging of Paul with some larger supra- 
system of rewarding interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

And now, what does Kimble have 
to say about the matter? For a while it ap- 
pears that perhaps he may agree with 
Mowrer that present behavior theory of- 
fers little aid to applied psychology, but 
then he explicitly interprets Paul’s prob- 
lem in stimulus-response terms. So he re- 
vives belief in the continuity of all psy- 
chology. He suggests, from his knowledge 
of rat and Skinner box, two types of cor- 
rective procedure which could be used 
with Paul: changing his motivation and 
changing his habit structure. In our ter- 
minology, he wishes to alter patterns of 
strains in certain of Paul’s subsystems as 
well as change the character of the coded 
mechanisms of defense stored in Paul's 
memory or otherwise available to him. 

Kimble recognizes two primary mo- 
tives which have led to Paul’s delinquent 
behavior. First, yearning for paternal affec- 
tion, and second, competition and hostility 
toward his brother. He is also impressed 
at the inadequacy of the adjustive habits 
which Paul has learned at home. These 
observations lead to two. recommendations 
as to how the situation can be helped: 
first, reducing the strains in Paul, that is, 
eliminating what might in the Skinnerian 


. tradition be called his antisocial “bar-press- 


ing motivation”; second, arranging to teach 
Paul new habits or mechanisms of adjust- 
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ment. Furthermore, he recommends that 
present good habits like friendly acts be 
rewarded by inputs which reduce internal 
strains, whenever this socially acceptable 
behavior occurs. It also follows from Kim- 
ble’s learning theory that changing the 
home environment, particularly altering Mr. 
Moody's behavior, presumably. by learning 
techniques similar to those he suggests for 
Paul, would help Paul. 

And what does Rogers think? He 
believes that any theory like Mowrer’s 
which demands vast knowledge of past and 
present influences on Paul before his be- 
havior can be altered, is impractical and 
cannot be the basis for effective application. 
He agrees with Mowrer, however, in put- 
ting primary emphasis on the relationship, 
pointing out that it is important for Paul to 
perceive accurately his perceptual field, 
and that the therapist can help him in this, 
as well as help him broaden it. He believes 
that when the boundaries between the pa- 
tient and the therapist are broken down so 
that there is free flow of information be- 
tween them, these things will occur. Paul 
will also view his suprasystem more clearly, 
and Rogers holds that this gives leverage on 
important elements in his behavior. In 
other words, along with Kimble and 
Mowrer he recognizes that Paul and his 
therapist working together can expand 
Paul’s cognitive field, which is certainly one 
stage in altering his cognition or habit 
structure or defense mechanisms—use what 
words you will. 

Kimble suggests that both habit 
structure and motivation should be altered, 
and Rogers also discusses the alteration of 
motivation or the reduction of internal 
strains. But unlike Kimble he appears to 
hold that use of rewards for more social 
behavior and punishments for antisocial 
behavior is ineffective in all situations, and 
not that rewards and punishments have 
been improperly applied by Paul’s parents. 
He also considers the alternative of chang- 
ing the environment to affect Paul’s in- 
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puts, and concludes that this would not 
work either. And then he gets to the rela- 
tionship. He refers to solid research evi- 
dence from his important investigations in 
psychotherapy that a relationship can be 
effective, and he outlines explicitly the 
sort he means. 

Interestingly enough for a nondirec- 
tivist, he suggests that Paul be required by 
his parents, if they want to help him, to 
attend the first five therapeutic sessions. 
Obviously he is concerned with the prob- 
lem of getting enough information across 
Paul’s boundary and reducing its imper- 
meability, so that his therapist can play a 
significant role in Paul’s equilibration, He 
emphasizes the importance of expressing 
feeling and reducing strains or altering 
motivation. Along with Kimble, he also 
accents the importance of altering the cog- 
nitive field or improving the accuracy of 
information about both one’s own subsys- 
tems (that is, “concept of self”) and also 
the external suprasystem (that is, “concept 
of others”). If this were done, Rogers be- 
lieves that Paul would be more self-deter- 
mining and able to equilibrate alone, would 
respond more adequately to the stresses 
impinging on him from the outside, and 
would participate more adjustively as a 
subsystem in the suprasystem of society, 
with more accurate or “noiseless” feedback 
between himself and the other subsystems 
in society. 


SUMMARY IN TERMS 
OF THE GENERAL 
BEHAVIOR SYSTEMS 
THEORY 


So let us summarize the nine strate- 
gies to help Paul on which Mowrer, Kimble, 
and Rogers agree and disagree, in the neu- 
tral language of general behavior systems 
theory, hoping to avoid some of the prob- 
lems of communication among points of 
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view and disciplines, rather than to create 

a new school: 

1. Take whatever steps are possible to make 
Paul’s boundary more permeable to the 
passage of information. This does not 
mean the physical boundary of his skin 
or sense organs, because information 
ordinarily passes them, but the bound- 
ary of some subsystem, so that he will 
“listen to what he hears.” It has been 
variously suggested that such steps be 
taken with Paul, with Mr. Moody, or 
with the whole Moody family. It ap- 
pears to have been assumed that this is 
done by reducing certain strains within 
the individuals, which is usually accom- 
plished by creating nonstressful surround- 
ings so that an impermeable boundary as 
a mechanism of defense is not necessary. 
It is assumed that an affectionate or ac- 
cepting relationship is the sort required, 
and that eventually it will result in 
changing of Paul’s patterns of motiva- 
tion. 

Like the rest of us, Paul adjusts 
by negative feedback, maintaining equi- 
librium among his subsystems and with 
his environment. It would be dangerous 
for him to allow another person to have 
an important role in his equilibrating 
decisions until he is certain, from a sam- 
ple of experience, that inputs from that 
individual will not constitute harmful 
stresses. Once Paul has learned trust in 
his therapist based on nonstressful inter- 
action, he may then permit the therapist 
to have an effective role. Perhaps he will 
even want him to go too far, “take over 
the controls,” and run him as if the two 
were a single system. 

2. Alter the stresses impinging on the in- 
dividual in difficulty. In the case of Paul 
this means removing him from his fam- 
ily and putting him in some other home 
or institution, 

3. Alter the strains within the individual. 
This is secondary to increasing the per- 
meability of his boundary. The par- 


ticipants in this symposium seem to hold 
that this is best done by psychotherapy 
or by other measures producing informa- 
tion inputs into Paul which satisfy his 
needs for affection. This may involve 
secondary activity, altering the behavior 
of Mr. Moody or others so that they di- 
rect outputs of this sort toward Paul. 

In addition to strategies 2 and 3, 
which essentially involve changing the 
motivational situation, there are other 
steps which in one way or another alter 
the flow of information in or about Paul. 
Some of them are: 


. Help Paul get more accurate informa- 


tion concerning his suprasystem, envi- 
ronment, society, or family group. 


. Help him get more accurate information 


concerning the nature of the stressful 
inputs from his environment. This means 
assisting him to understand his father 
and others who are creating stressful 
situations and to realize that they are 
doing this. 


. Get more accurate information about the 


nature of the internal strains within his 
own subsystems. There are disagreements 
as to whether this is best accomplished 
by nondirective therapy, interpretative 
therapy, or other means. 


. Get more accurate information about the 


conflict among these strains. If there are 
two or more strains which cannot be re- 
duced simultaneously, conflicts arise as 
to the order in which they shall be re- 
duced. Classic issues dealt with in per- 
sonality theory are related to this prob- 
lem. 


. Arrange for some new suprasystem to 


help Paul make major equilibrating de- 
cisions. The parents have been doing this 
in the past, but they have been doing it 
inadequately. It is suggested that for a 
time the therapist or a foster-home or 
some other agency do this. The assump- 
tion generally in psychotherapy is that 
for a while this may be necessary, but 
in the long run the individual should be- 
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come self-directing, to use Rogers’ phrase. 

9. Gain new information inputs from the 
therapist or others concerning other pos- 
sible mechanisms of defense or adjust- 
ment. Many believe that this is accom- 
plished by giving rewards for certain be- 
haviors which are adaptive and punish- 
ment for others. There is disagreement 
on this panel concerning that. 

In general, however, we agree that, 
by one means or another, the ultimate goal 
of work with Paul is to reduce certain of 
his strains or drives, and to improve the 
accuracy of his information concerning his 
subsystems—that is, himself—and the su- 
prasystem—that is, others and his relations 
to them. 

The order of effectiveness of these 
nine methods, or of others that might be 
added to the list, will be determined only 
by carefully controlled applied or pure re- 
search. Such research also will be the key 
in finally resolving crucial differences of 
opinion among theoreticians such as occa- 
sionally appeared in this symposium, 
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And so we close our comments on 
the movie wondering: Will Paul give up his 
life of delinquency and become an effective 
member of society? Will Mr. Moody rec- 
ognize the effect his attitudes. are having 
on his child’s development? Will the well- 
meaning social worker, policeman, and min- 
ister at the settlement house continue their 
efforts in Paul’s behalf? 

It would be pleasant if we could 
promise the answers to these questions at 
a given date, but since Paul Moody after 
all is only a fiction, the important answers 
do not concern him. Rather they lie in the 
development and testing of more adequate 
explanations as to why we all behave like 
human beings. 
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COUNSELING AND THE LEARNING OF 


INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 


For today’s practicing counselors 
and psychotherapists, the history of the psy- 
choanalytic movement is richly instructive. 
One lesson in particular is peculiarly rele- 
vant to the problem of the counseling proc- 
ess and client learning. That lesson is bound 
up with the development of groups that 
splintered from the Freudian trunk to con- 
tribute new ideas and new emphases to the 
forests of thought regarding personality 
growth and personality modification. 


Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 42-48. 


For Freud, the prime issue upon 
which he could brook no opposition was his 
instinctual libido theory with its stress upon 
innate sexuality and the resulting conflicts 
between the raw eroticism of the individual 
and the restraints imposed by a society that 
could not exist without stringent controls 
(10). From this view a number of thought- 
ful practitioners dissented, finding it in- 
adequate to account for their observations 
of their own patients and of human be- 
havior generally. 

Adler, the first of these “deviation- 
ists,” was struck by the importance of the 
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hunger for success in human life, the ways 
by which people sought power and prestige 
and strove for goals associated with social 
approbation. Consequently, he was much 
concerned with the problems of competi- 
tion, balked ambition, feelings of resent- 
ment and hostility, and impulses to struggle 
and resist or to surrender and give in. In 
the light of this strong recognition of the 
individual’s self-assertive tendencies within 
his social matrix, it is not surprising that 
Adler shifted his clinical attention from a 
primary focus on the patient’s psychosexual 
history to an examination of his success- 
failure pattern, his “style of life.” This de- 
termination of the life style involved an as- 
sessment of people in terms of their habitual 
responses to frustration, to the assumption 
of responsibility, and to situations requiring 
the exercise of initiative. Such characteristic 
reactions were to be accounted for by de- 
velopmental experience patterns in one’s 
life history. How did one learn to gratify his 
demands for recognition in childhood? Was 
he indulged, ignored, or sharply disciplined 
at home? What did he learn from school 
experience about competition and achieve- 
ment? How had he reacted to his vocational 
accomplishments as compared with his as- 
pirations? To what extent did he feel chiv- 
vied by feelings of inferiority, and how did 
he typically cope with such emotional har- 
assmentsP Thus, while retaining a great 
many of Freud’s ideas about behavior, Adler 
renounced the theory that instinctual libid- 
inal quirks and a concomitant inevitable 
conflict with society produce human unhap- 
piness. He formulated instead the general 
notion that misery and discontent are ac- 
quired from formative experiences which 
produce inadequate ways of living in society 
and of meeting the conditions which social 
living requires, 

Otto Rank’s break with Freud took 
a rather different form. For Rank, the factor 
of separation as the root of anxiety was pre- 
eminent, and his preoccupation with the 
so-called birth trauma was merely symbolic 


of this central notion. It was not the repres- 
sion of an instinctual wish that evoked anx- 
iety but the threat of losing the sources of 
affection and security. Since these sources 
are essentially interpersonal, the unhappy 
are those who feel unable to relate to others 
in mutually growth-promoting ways. Rank, 
therefore, paid particular attention in his 
practice to the way in which his analysands 
related themselves to him, trying to set up 
a situation in which they could learn to 
think of themselves as able to solve their 
own problems by their own initiative and 
win self-respect through the respect of 
others, prototypically that of their analyst. 
His goal was to help his clients learn to 
maintain a balance between impulses and 
inhibition, and to acquire a nonanxious free- 
dom to decide when an impulse can be ex- 
pressed and when it must be inhibited in 
the interest of constructive interpersonal 
relations. In the theoretical dethroning of 
the Oedipus complex, then, in the minimiz- 
ing of Freudian detective work into the 
patient's past, and in his emphasis in both 
personality theory and therapeutic tech- 
nique on learned modes of social relation- 
ships lay Rank’s fruitful apostasy from the 
psychoanalytic tradition. 

Turning to Karen Horney, one finds 
that her break with orthodoxy occurred not 
only as a function of her trouble in accept- 
ing the instinctual libido theory and some 
of Freud’s views on the psychology of 
women but also because of her acquaint- 
ance with new developments in cultural 
anthropology and the idea of cultural de- 
terminism. Her theory of character types, 
much influenced by the thinking of Erich 
Fromm, grows out of the proposition that 
in a competitive culture the developing 
child, helpless because of his size and his 
inadequate experience, is menaced by older, 
stronger, and better equipped people with 
whom he cannot successfully compete. Thus 
threatened, he must work out some strategy 
by which to deal with these anxiety-evok- 
ing figures. According to Horney, there are 
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three possible alternatives. He can move 
toward people, protecting himself by over- 
tures of affection and dependence. He can 
move against people, protecting himself by 
hostility and living up to the slogan that 
holds that the best defense is a good offense. 
Or he can move away from people, protect- 
ing himself by isolation and withdrawal. 
People generally utilize all three techniques, 
but trouble occurs when any one of them 
becomes fixated and compulsive and inap- 
propriate to the situations in which it is 
exercised. Moving against people, for ex- 
ample, need be worrisome only when it be- 
comes inflexible and self-defeating, as in the 
case of the aggressive young man who finds 
himself engaging in repeated quarrels and 
relationships of opposition with the very 
people whose friendship and affection he 
most wants. For Horney, then, the problem 
of the therapeutic process is that of increas- 
ing the flexibility of the client’s interper- 
sonal reactions through a lessening of the 
fear acquired from his experience in a 
threatening and competitive environment. 
Differing from Freud, she argues that de- 
viant and troublesome sexuality, like un- 
wholesome and inappropriate aggression, is 
the effect of a learned character structure, 
not the determinants of it. 

The commonalities in Adler, Rank, 
and Horney are summed up well in the work 
of a man who, although differing from them 
in many basic respects, yet shares their 
central ideas. Harry Stack Sullivan, perhaps 
more than any other relevant theorist, has 
elaborated the notion that psychological 
difficulties consist in experientially deter- 
mined, self-defeating ways of interacting 
with one’s fellows. Developing as ways of 
avoiding or escaping anxieties learned in 
early family relationships, these interper- 
Sonal strategies constitute ways of life, 
which, together with their accompanying 
cognitive Weltanschauungen, serve protec- 
tive and adjustive functions at the expense 
of those integrative attributes which enable 
the individual to relate himself effectively 


and intimately to other persons and con- 
structively to his community. 

This trend within the psychoanalytic 
movement suggests that the human troubles 
germane to the counselor’s interest are fun- 
damentally products of social learning, rep- 
resenting orientations toward and methods 
of attacking the problems posed by social 
interaction and one’s relationship to socially 
evaluated goals. The ways of life of concern 
in the counseling process are adaptive pat- 
terns of behavior, including cognition and 
conation as well as action, that have grown 
out of the individual's experience of his en- 
vironment. To understand the development 
of these ways of life and how they may be 
modified, one needs knowledge of two types. 
First, one needs to know something of the 
conditions affecting learnings of the relation- 
ship between the forms of adaptive be- 
havior and the kinds of interpersonal events 
that produce them. Second, one needs to 
know the principles of learning, the laws 
governing the strengthening and weaken- 
ing, the broadening and narrowing, of be- 
havioral characteristics within the individ- 
ual’s behavior repertoire. 


The sensitive observers who have 
made their contribution from within the 
framework of psychoanalysis have been par- 
ticularly concerned with reconstructing and 
clarifying the function of complex interper- 
sonal conditions in the development of be- 
havior. The effects of the Oedipal situation, 
tension in the person playing the role of the 
mothering one (9), a competitive social at- 
mosphere, disarticulation from a supportive 
personal community, and many other pat- 
terns in the learning environment have come 
richly within their purview. 

Contemporary learning theorists, on 
the other hand, have been primarily occu- 
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pied with the principles of learning, the 
clarification of such concepts as association, 
reinforcement, generalization, inhibition, 
and extinction. Their studies have been con- 
ducted with the conditions of learning highly 
simplified and tightly controlled in accord- 
ance with the best rules of experimental 
procedure. In terms of the organisms used, 
the behavior observed, and the limitations 
imposed on laboratory situations, their work 
has willingly sacrificed suggestive richness 
for precision. Whatever the large advantages 
of such investigatory procedures, they in- 
volve a narrowness of approach that has, 
for better or for worse, repelled many psy- 
chologists. Clinicians, daily confronted with 
the substantially uncontrolled and enor- 
mously complex phenomena of the coun- 
selor’s office, have tended to give short shrift 
to those of their confreres who puzzle over 
the white rat and talk in terms of equations 
relating stimuli and responses. 

This unwillingness to work with 
learning psychologists, to levy on their work, 
and to stimulate it with problems formulated 
‘in the consulting room has led to many other 
efforts to account for adaptive behavior at 
the human level. One example of these at- 
tempts is the development of the newer 
forms of phenomenology or perceptual the- 
ory. This movement has had the laudable 
effect of focusing attention on an important 
area of behavior, the way people interpret 
and think about the events in their lives and 
their own attributes and the mediating ef- 
fects these processes have on their acts, 
Such perceptual, interpretative activities, 
however, seem clearly to be influenced and 
determined by experience, In short, they 
are to a substantial degree learned. Con- 
sequently, while a leaming theory to be 
fully adequate must certainly account for 
cognitive behavior, an appeal to an inde- 
pendent perceptual theory is likely to pose 
far more questions than it answers. One 
must still discover the conditions affecting 
cognitive development and change and the 
principles or laws that govern them. 


Thus, it seems sensible to suppose 
that the counseling process may be most 
fruitfully conceptualized in terms of a fu- 
sion of learning theory with those ideas re- 
lating certain classes of experienced inter- 
personal events to the development and 
modification of those behavioral consis- 
tencies that are of importance to counselors 
and their clientele. Elsewhere (6, 7, 8), this 
proposition has been exemplified and spelled 
out at some length. Here a summary con- 
ception of counselee-leamming must suffice. 


THE CLIENT 
AS LEARNER 


When a client presents himself for 
counseling, it seems probable that he tends 
to focus on the counselor the same kinds 
of expectations of rejection and hostility 
and the same types of interpersonal strate- 
gies that characterize him extraclinically. 
Typically, he reacts to the counselor much 
as he reacts to others: as a figure to be 
feared, dominated, manipulated, or leaned 
upon, but not as one to trust nor from whom 
real concern and interest might be expected. 

The first task of the counselor is 
primarily that of dealing with these distorted 
expectancies and nonintegrative social be- 
haviors as they are directed toward the 
clinical situation and the counselor him- 
self. Here the counselor seems to do three 
things. First, he attempts to communicate 
a respect for the client and an understand- 
ing of the fact that the client’s actions are 
determined by his discomfort, not by lack 
of adaptive aptitudes, willfulness, or per- 
versity. Second, he labels the client’s dis- 
torted perceptions and social techniques. 
Without insisting or arguing and without 
anger, the counselor merely indicates his 
awareness of the client’s efforts at evasion, 
domination, neutralization, or other self- 
defeating devices within the client-clinician 
relationship, and of the inaccurate nature 
of the client’s perceptions and expectancies 
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regarding that relationship. Finally, he re- 
wards the client's self-revelatory behavior. 
Such rewards may vary from direct expres- 
sions of approval of the client’s attempts to 
explore his own functioning, through overt 
recognition of the effort involved in trying 
‘to think straightforwardly about oneself, to 
a postural or minimally vocal heightening 
of the counselors degree of participation. 

These activities may have a number 
of outcomes. In the first place, the non- 
judgmental, interested behavior of the clin- 
ician and his genuine concern for his client’s 
increased happiness tends to challenge the 
distorted cognitions developed from previ- 
ous experience. It seems possible that in 
Successful cases this dawning recognition 
that the counselor is “not like other people,” 
that he can be trusted to be understanding 
and nonretaliatory, amounts to a brand of 
insight that is basic to all other meliorative 
procedures and that is fundamental to the 
client's learning to think differently about 
his personal relationships. 

A second outgrowth of these early 
activities may be a decrement in the num- 
ber of “resistances.” It should be noted that 
the procedure of labeling without rancor or 
argument and with no punishment aside 
from that implied by the connotative value 
of the labeling symbols themselves is anal- 
ogous to such procedures in the learning 
laboratory as running extinction trials or 
giving the learner knowledge of the results 
of his actions. Where severe punishment 
apparently has the effect of momentarily 
depressing the rate of occurrence of a re- 
Sponse without affecting its strength or its 
Susceptibility to extinction, simple nonrein- 
forcement or very mild punishment yield 
the steeper extinction curves (1). While 
the argument is by analogy, it seems quite 
legitimate to suggest that the interpersonal 
stratagems of the client as they relate to the 
counselor are probably extinguished in a 
very similar fashion through the latter’s 
noncondemnatory identification of them. 

Third, the client’s tendency to talk 
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about himself and those situations in his life 
which he regards as vital is strengthened 
through the counselor’s various reinforce- 
ments. This point seems important for at 
least two reasons. First, for the client, coun- 
seling very often has troublesome and dis- 
appointing aspects, and the desire to quit 
frequently threatens to overwhelm the de- 
sire to continue. If some social approval can 
be won, however, at the same time a hope 
of relief from upsetting affects is being held 
out, the counseling experience may acquire 
a more positive goal value, and the client 
is more likely to keep his appointments and 
work actively and cooperatively with the 
counselor. Second, it may be that only 
through the continued self-examination and 
self-revelatory behavior of the client can 
the conditions be set up for the counter- 
conditioning of anxiety. 

It would seem, then, that in these 
relatively early stages the client leams a 
number of things. Because he has received 
a good deal of reinforcement for his self- 
explorations, he is presumably acquiring 
more straightforward and useful ways of 
thinking about himself. Because another 
person has reacted to him with a large and 
consistent concern and has dealt with him 
in an understanding, noncondemnatory way, 
the client’s demanding, suspicious, depend- 
ent, or hostile beliefs and expectancies about 
people generally are challenged and weak- 
ened. And in his relationship to the coun- 
selor, the counselee has slowly developed 
an affective degree of security which he 
probably has seldom before experienced. 


THE PROBLEM 
OF INSIGHT 


But the clinician also clarifies, 
through interpretation or reflection of feel- 
ing, the client's communications, This proc- 
ess is often spoken of as facilitating insight, 
conceived as the client’s ability to verbalize 
the connections between his stimulus ex- 
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periences, the affects they have produced, 
and his utilization of nonintegrative anxiety- 
reducing mechanisms (5). Occasionally, it 
is held that when this type of insight has 
been achieved, counseling has been success- 
ful. This notion seems open to serious chal- 
lenge. The idea that being able to verbalize 
correctly the cues for anxiety promotes a 
lessening in anxiety seems highly rational- 
istic and is contravened by the reported 
experience of psychotherapists for at least 
the past half century. There are certainly 
many available examples of clients who can 
talk at length and probably with consider- 
able accuracy about their own dynamics 
but who still are troubled and disturbed by 
acute anxiety and who still show a marked 
degree of interpersonal incompetence. On 
the other hand, it is not difficult to find cli- 
ents who have acquired a decided measure 
of security, comfort, and increased social 
efficiency without being able to account in 
any satisfactory way for the alteration of 
their personalities. There is no denial here 
that insight in the present sense occurs or 
that it may be necessary for the achieve- 
‘ment of clinical aims. All that is implied 
is that the equation of insight with success 
seems quite wrong headed. 

Nevertheless, the clarifying interpre- 
tations or reflections of the counselor do 
seem directed at the facilitation of insight 
as the capacity for symbolizing one’s affects, 
their sources in experience, and their con- 
Sequences in the life of the counselee. If, 
however, the client is merely unable to 
label accurately the cues for his anxieties, 
it seems legitimate to predict that he would 
be rendered more uncomfortable rather than 
less because of the enhancement of the 
stimuli through their yerbalization (3). 
Something more seems necessary to explain 
the new learning that takes place in suc- 
cessful counseling. 

That “something more,” it is hy- 
pothesized, is provided by the nature of the 
clinical relationship. As a form of human 
intercommunication marked by concern, 
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permissiveness, and honesty, it presents 
stimuli which elicit positive affective re- 
actions of security and hopefulness. It is 
probable that these responses are mediated 
and strongly facilitated by the client’s al- 
tered perceptions of the counselor as a 
trustworthy and genuinely interested per- 
son. If such a state of affairs obtains, there 
seems to be a high likelihood that the pair- 
ing of the security-eliciting relationship with 
the cues for anxiety, symbolically reinstated 
through the content of the interviews, re- 
sults in a new connection. This new connec- 
tion is between the previously threatening 
stimuli for anxiety and the security reactions 
incompatible with it which are evoked by 
the counseling relationship. 

Thus, the argument so far asserts 
that counseling in its first phases consists 
basically in the strengthening of the client’s 
self-exploratory skills and the development 
of cognitions regarding the counselor that 
mediate affective security reactions to the 
clinical situation. In the second stage, the 
client is helped to identify through his sym- 
bolic activities, his communication, those 
events both external and internal which 
touch off anxiety and thereby instigate him 
to behave nonintegratively. As this labeling 
process proceeds, these stimuli for anxiety, 
thus symbolically introduced through the 
discussions between counselor and counse- 
lee, become attached to the security re- 
sponses elicited by the counseling relation- 
ship. With some accuracy, one can say that 
when these conditions have been fulfilled, 
the client is no longer afraid of himself, i.e., 
he no longer reacts with anxiety to his 
own needs and impulses in relation to the 
vital situations in his life. 


EXTRACLINICAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


But how is this new learning imple- 
mented outside the confines of the coun- 
seling room? A two-fold hypothesis is here 
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advanced to account for this crucial step 
in client change. The first Proposition is 
that extraclinical modification in a client’s 
behavior occurs through the generalization 
of both the affective and the cognitive re- 
actions that have been learned to the inter- 
personal situation in the counseling process. 
Reacting to his own drives and to other 
persons with a security similar to that ac- 
quired in his relationship with his counselor, 
the client is able to discriminate more finely 
between those situations in which it is 
appropriate to act in certain ways and those 
in which it is not. Unburdened of the dis- 
torting effects of anxiety, he is able to be- 
have more foresightedly and flexibly, The 
second proposition is that the client has 
not learned simply a set of responses ap- 
propriate to the counseling situation alone; 
rather, he has acquired a repertoire of what 
Harlow (2) has called new “learning sets,” 
ways of attacking and solving the problems 
that his life presents. Both these assertions, 
the one relating to generalization of affec- 
tive and cognitive learning and the other 
to the acquisition of learning sets, are bound 
up with the relative personal anonymity 
upon which most practitioners insist. 

This anonymity, this restriction of 
the counselor’s own distinctive individuality, 
enables him to be not just one person but 
the portrayer of many relevant roles or or- 
ganizations of behavior for his client (4). 
This calculated vagueness of the counselor 
makes the interaction between client and 
clinician not a highly differentiated one but 
rather a prototype for human relations gen- 
erally. Thus, the client comes to know many 
people and himself in relation to many peo- 
ple through his involvement with his coun- 
selor. This state of affairs is one that facili- 
tates generalization and which encourages 
the learning of ways of meeting problems 
rather than of discreet responses. 

In short, from the learning experi- 
ence the counseling affords, the client ac- 
quires a nonanxious and more flexible ap- 
proach to the business of living, the ability 


to develop his own way of life according 
to his own self-critically assessed values, and 
a foresighted evaluation of the various situ- 
ations with which he must deal, These 
processes would appear to be lawful if com- 
plex and not easily subject to controlled ob- 
servation, and it would appear that a fruit- 
ful approach to an increased understanding 
of them might well be through (a) learning 
theory, enriched by hypotheses relating 
learning to perceptual and other cognitive 
processes, and (b) those neoanalytic ideas, 
leavened by such contributions as those of 
cultural anthropology and the psychology 
of social class membership, about the rela- 
tionship between certain kinds of environ- 
mental patterns and certain kinds of reaction 
systems. Nor need clinicians apologize for 
their borrowings at this conceptual level. 
It is hard to think of a better place than 
the clinic to formulate significant problems 
and to generate new hypotheses to put to 
investigative test, thereby modifying theory 
both in the direction of greater rigor and 
of greater social relevance. ` 
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THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


sseeeeeeeeess Leona E. Tyler 


Counseling is serious business. 
Across a counselor’s desk come the aspira- 
tions and anxieties, the convictions and the 
difficult choices that have generated all the 
theories about human personality. Because 
this is so, a counselor needs the kind of or- 
ganization that some theory of his own gives 
to his thinking. A theory about anything is 
simply a way of organizing what is known 
with regard to it, and a psychological theory 
is a way of organizing present knowledge 
about human nature. A counselor can 
scarcely avoid thinking theoretically about 
the human situations he encounters. 

Persons in most kinds of psycholog- 
ical and educational work find it quite fea- 
sible to adopt a general theory that seems 
reasonable and stick with it, rather than to 
devote a large part of their own time and 
energy to thinking about theory. Since a 
laboratory scientist cannot do all possible 
kinds of experiments anyway, he might as 
well do those suggested by one theory and 
let someone else tackle those which an 
alternative theory suggests. A classroom 
teacher has no difficulty in setting up ade- 
quate conditions for learning on the basis 
of whatever learning theory she was exposed 
to in the course of her professional training. 


Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1958, 5, 3-10. 
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But, for a counselor, the situation is 
more complex. His first responsibility is to 
understand the individuals with whom he 
works. Every personality has many facets. 
Different theories of personality are like 
spotlights focused on the individual from 
different directions. The same facets do not 
show up when one turns on the light labeled 
Freud that appear clearly when one throws 
the Rogers switch. And while Freudian 
concepts may enable a counselor to under- 
stand and to help Bill Amory, they may 
hinder him from seeing what is really the 
dominant factor in the life of Sarah Peele. 

The counselor thus needs many dif- 
ferent varieties of theoretical concept, but 
for his own confidence and peace of mind 
he needs to have them organized in some 
way. Such an organization, one’s own in- 
dividual personality theory, can be a dy- 
namic, growing thing with the kind of unity 
that maintains itself in spite of constant 
modification. The cultivation of such a the- 
ory is, of course, a lifetime undertaking. 
Every book one reads, every client one 
comes to know well, adds to the complexity 
of its pattern. 

This, then, is one counselor’s selec- 
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tion from the dominant personality theories 
of our time of a few of the concepts she 
has found essential to her understanding of 
the people with whom she works, and her 
attempt to bring them together into an or- 
ganized whole. I am not recommending this 
particular synthesis for anyone else because 
I am convinced that each person needs to 
produce his own. My purpose is to point 
the way to a sort of theorizing counselors 
can employ rather than to a sort of theory 
they should adopt. 


SOURCES 
OF PERSONALITY 
THEORY 


Our basic concepts about personality 
have come to us from many sources. We 
will encounter most of the essential ones if 
we examine what we have received from 
the physiological and psychological labora- 
tories, from the psychiatric consulting room, 
from the field of practical activities, and 
from whatever place it is that the ideas of 
philosophers and religious leaders emanate. 


THE LABORATORY 


First let us turn to the laboratory 
work. Physiologists who have studied the 
complex organ systems of the body have had 
a great influence on theories of personality. 
A concept that has permeated all of recent 
psychological thinking is what is called 
homeostasis, meaning the maintenance of 
constant inner states—temperature, blood 
Sugar, etc——even in the face of drastic 
changes in the external environment. In 
the last few years, Selye and his co-workers 
have been sketching the outlines of a still 
more complicated picture that they call the 
general adaptation syndrome, meaning the 
body’s reaction to stress of any kind. We 
are learning to think in terms of complicated 
dynamic structures, equilibria that main- 
tain themselves by a constant series of deli- 


cately balanced changes. In our thinking 
about emotion we must consider both this 
complex physiological state and the mental 
content. They occur together. One is not 
prior to the other. Familiarity with these 
ideas makes us less prone to try to change 
one part of a personality, to remove a single 
neurotic symptom, for example, without be- 
ing concerned with what happens to the 
rest of it. 

From the psychological laboratories 
has come work on many research problems. 
OF these, learning and perception have 
turned out to be most relevant to counsel- 
ing. If we are not too fussy about details, 
we can classify the theories about learning 
from which experiments have been gen- 
erated into the stimulus-response theories 
and the cognitive theories, 

The workers in the stimulus-response 
group have been most interested in the 
relationship of the observable end-product 
—what the subject does—to a variety of 
stimulating conditions. But attitudes, emo- 
tions, and social behavior can all be included 
as varieties of end-product or response. 
Thus it has been possible to think about 
personality as well as specific kinds of be- 
havior within a stimulus-response frame- 
work. The basic problem, from this the- 
oretical point of view, is how habits, or 
tendencies to respond in certain ways, are 
strengthened or weakened, The essential 
concepts are reinforcement, of both positive 
and negative varieties, extinction, and the 
generalization of responses to new stimulat- 
ing situations. 

The cognitive learning theorist is 
more likely to focus his attention on the in- 
ternal relationships or organization of ex- 
perience, rather than on the responses. He 
holds that it is the way the person sees 
things, consciously or unconsciously, that 
changes as learning proceeds, and that it 
is the central patterning of experience, 
rather than any automatic tendency, that 
leads to a response. Evidence for such 
changes in some inner structure comes most 
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frequently in problem-solving situations 
when a person suddenly sees the way to a 
solution. The key concept is insight. Be- 
cause counseling can be thought of as a 
problem-solving situation, this kind of the- 
ory has had much to contribute to our think- 
ing. 

Laboratory work on perception is 
closer to the work of the cognitive learning 
theorists than to those of the stimulus-re- 
sponse school. Perception is this process of 
inner organization. Experimental work in 
many specific areas—on illusions and on 
size and color constancy, for example—has 
shown how pervasive and universal this 
organizing process is, There has been re- 
cent work showing the relationships be- 
tween motivational states and what is per- 
ceived in ambiguous situations, and between 
personality traits and general perceptual 
characteristics. This has made us aware of 
the fact that each person’s world is to some 
extent an individual creation. I cannot look 
at a landscape or listen to a symphony and 
assume that my companion is seeing or 
hearing the same thing as I am. I cannot 
analyze a client's relationship to his family 
and assume that he sees it as I do. It is 
these concepts of the organized and individ- 
ual quality of perception that counselors 
must incorporate in their theories. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


From the consulting room have come 
theories centering around the difficulties 
and abnormalities that arise in the course 
of human life. The dominant theoretical 
system has been Freudian psychoanalysis. 
It would obviously be impossible in a paper 
of this length even to list all the Freudian 
concepts that influence present-day think- 
ing about counseling and most other things. 
In making a selection, I would give first 
place to the concept of unconscious proc- 
esses. While many psychologists do not like 
the notion of the unconscious as a part of 


the personality and while some have been 
able to dispense with the whole notion, 
most of us who are doing counseling con- 
stantly encounter what seems to be evi- 
dence for processes that occur without the 
subject's awareness. Somehow our system 
must take these into account. The second 
theoretical concept I find indispensable is 
what Freud called instinct, but most psy- 
chologists would rather consider simply as 
motivation. The assumption that life is 
basically a dynamic process, with wishing 
and striving woven into its very fiber, has 
deeply penetrated our thinking, whether 
we call ourselves Freudian or not. Another 
concept or habit of thinking we employ 
constantly is that of anxiety and defenses 
against it. We can hardly avoid becoming 
very sensitive to factors that raise a person’s 
level of anxiety and to the individual ways 
each person has of defending himself against 
such threats. Finally, the idea of the special 
significance for personality development of 
the first few years of life has become a basic 
principle in almost all personality theories, 
a principle we apply over and over again in 
our thinking about people’s lives. 

The tremendous influence of the 
Freudian viewpoint has perhaps led us to 
underestimate the theoretical contributions 
of non-Freudian analysts. I have found the 
idea of creative, constructive unconscious 
processes, emphasized by both Jung and 
Adler, very useful in my own thinking. The 
social emphasis in Adler and the neo-Freud- 
ians has much to contribute to a counselor’s 
theory, the assumption that man is basically 
a social creature and that the socialization 
process does not proceed against nature 
but with it. Rank’s emphasis on the will, 
his insistence that a person’s own free 
choices have some effect on his personality, 
and that there is a need for separation and 
independence, represents a point of view 
we often take in counseling, even when it 
conflicts with other aspects of the general 
theory under which we operate. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES IN COUNSELING 


THE SOCIAL DISCIPLINES 


Next let us look at research from the 
field rather than the laboratory or clinic. 
The thinking about personality that has 
been done in cultural anthropology has the 
advantage that it is based on objective ob- 
servations of people in natural settings. 
Under the impact of such work we have 
been modifying our concept of a person as 
a biological system affected by a social en- 
vironment. We have been learning to think 
in terms of a larger system in which bio- 
logical and social aspects are inextricably 
bound together. From anthropology and 
sociology we have also taken over the very 
useful concept of social role and the part 
it plays in personality and behavior. 

Another kind of field work that 
has given us concepts we use constantly in 
counseling activities is the development of 
mental tests and their application to all 
sorts of problems in the selection and classi- 
fication of personnel. Here the central con- 
cept that has permeated our theoretical 
thinking is that of personality trait. It im- 
plies that one aspect of personality at a time 
—such as intelligence, sociability, ego 
strength—can be considered apart from 
the rest and measured along some scale. 
The concept of quantitative differences in 
personality traits common to all has been 
very influential. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The fourth major source of theoreti- 
cal ideas has been philosophical thinking. 
No survey of theoretical concepts we need 
in thinking about personality would be com- 
plete without the ideas of the great phi- 
losophers and religious leaders of all time. 
I would select for special comment from 
this great stream of thought the emphasis 
on the significance of the individual soul. 
We find this showing up among psycholo- 
gists as emphasis on the self in personality 
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organization and as a concern with choice 
and freedom and responsibility. As counse- 
lors we must somehow come to terms with 
these issues, since so much of our work has 
to do with the choices and decisions of our 
clients. 


THE BASIC 
PRINCIPLE 

IS DEVELOPMENT— 
ONE COUNSELOR’S 
THEORY 


With this all-too-brief survey of es- 
sential theoretical concepts, I turn to the 
attempt at a synthesis. For me, the basic 
principle out of which such a synthesis 
grows is that of development. At each mo- 
ment of life, any person is in process of 
changing into something a little different 
from what he now is. The whole pattern is 
changing, and it is important to keep in 
mind at one time both the fact of pattern 
and the fact of change. What the pattern 
at any stage will be depends upon the pre- 
vious pattern and upon the influences be- 
ing brought to bear upon the individual 
from his present surroundings. But it de- 
pends also on his own response, both to 
what has gone on before and to the in- 
fluences that are acting upon him now. A 
person to some extent shapes the pattern of 
his life by the choices and decisions he 
makes at successive stages. Once a choice 
has been made and its effects built into the 
developing structure, it can never be erad- 
icated. Development is a one-way street, 


STAGES 


Like other continuous processes, de- 
velopment can be split up into separate 
parts to facilitate its study. We can think 
of life as a series of stages of development. 
While these could be delimited in various 
ways, the division that seems now to be of 
most value to educators and counselors is 
based on the concept of developmental 
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tasks. At each stage, certain special tasks 
or challenges face a person. The choices 
that matter most to his future are those 
centered around these particular tasks. With 
our increasing concern for the adjustment 
of the aged, we have come to realize that 
development is a lifelong process and that 
the later stages, like the earlier, can be 
marked off from one another by the devel- 
opmental tasks they bring. One of the rea- 
sons I have come to prefer the term de- 
velopment to the term growth is because 
it more obviously fits all the periods of life. 

Because it provides for complex, 
multiple causation of whatever happens in 
a human life, this general framework has 
a place for all of the separate concepts that 
have been stressed by the various personality 
theories—learning and motivation, cultural 
influences, individual differences, and self- 
determination. If a counselor adopts this 
general orientation, he sees his task as a 
process of working with nature in each in- 
dividual case. He sees sensitivity as the 
most important asset he can have—the abil- 
ity to grasp the complex pattern of each 
developing life and the nature of the 
changes that are occurring or that can 
occur in it. He finds a general attitude of 
acceptance very important also, since there 
is nothing to be done with the fixed aspects 
of any present pattern, determined as they 
are by factors in the unrecoverable past, 
except to accept them. 


LEARNING-IN-GENERAL 


It has always seemed to me that so 
far as learning is concerned, the detailed 
propositions that have come from the ex- 
perimentalists of either the stimulus-re- 
sponse or the cognitive schools are less ap- 
plicable in counseling than just the general 
ideas. There is one thing laboratory workers 
do in setting up experiments that we can 
hardly ever do. It is to fix outcomes in ad- 
vance. The first step in planning an experi- 
ment is to decide what the experimental 


task or problem is to be. This is the very 
step we cannot usually take in the counsel- 
ing setting. We know that the client needs 
to learn something and that a learning proc- 
ess will certainly occur, but we have no way 
of knowing at the outset what it is that this 
person really needs to learn. Our concern 
has to be with the setting up of conditions 
favorable to learning in general, so that the 
amount contributed by this learning experi- 
ence to the total developmental process may 
be as large as possible. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 


The over-all concept of develop- 
ment, with its application to all of life, is 
somewhat too broad for our purposes. All 
kinds of people have a part in promoting 
development as a whole—parents, teachers, 
physicians, playground supervisors, and 
many others. But there is one kind of de- 
velopment that seems to me to be the spe- 
cial province of counselors, although even 
this is certainly not their exclusive respon- 
sibility. I am thinking of the process by 
means of which a sense of personal identity 
grows and is maintained. Many personality 
theorists are talking about the self-concept. 
What I am calling identity means pretty 
much the same thing. I have a slight pref- 
erence for it because it has a social as well 
as a personal reference. Identity covers 
what and whom one belongs to as well as 
what one is. 

Psychologists have concerned them- 
selves mostly with the problem of what 
kind of a self-concept each person has. 
They have asked him to sort cards or check 
adjectives in order to show what charac- 
teristics he sees himself as possessing. An 
increasing number of literary and philo- 
sophical writers are concerned with another 
question—how firm or certain is the in- 
dividuals grasp of his own identity. As 
counselors, our methods and techniques are 
more suitable for helping with the first kind 
of question than with the second. We know 
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how to give tests and to collect ratings and 
records of previous achievement and to use 
the information in a way that enables a 
person to see the pattern of his own individ- 
ual personality more clearly than he did be- 
fore. But how do we proceed with the per- 
son who feels lost, unattached, uncom- 
mitted—who does not know who he is? 
There are many such. Our theory should 
be able to account for such failure to grasp 
one’s own identity, and our skills should 
enable us to help such people. 


LIMITATIONS OF DEVELOPMENT 


As I have considered this matter, 
the orientation I have found most helpful 
is to consider the whole developmental proc- 
ess as the actualization of potentialities, 
Counseling should help each person with 
his personal task of making potentialities 
into realities. But what we must recognize 
is that there are far fewer realities than po- 
tentialities, and that the process of self- 
actualization requires drastic self-limitation 
of some sort. This is true from the moment 
of conception on. The genetic potentialities 
in thousands of sperm cells are wasted when 
only one of them fertilizes an egg. At a 
later stage, all sorts of possibilities for per- 
sonality development are ruled out by the 
fact that the individual spends his earliest, 
most formative years in a certain kind of 
family, in a certain geographical location, 
belonging to a certain kind of subculture. 
At still later stages, each choice that the 
person himself makes actualizes some pos- 
sibilities but rules out many others. Thus 
if he commits himself to an attempt to 
make a career in music, and really takes 
it seriously, he will probably never be an 
athlete, although his neuromuscular struc- 
tures would originally have made ether line 
of specialization possible. 

In our time, the wealth of oppor- 
tunities and the many channels of commu- 
nication, by means of which people are 
made aware of them, tend to make self- 


limitation especially difficult. It is true that 
in some cases a physical disability rules out 
many possibilities and determines which 
potentialities are to be actualized. In other 
cases, financial circumstances or family re- 
sponsibilities delimit the area of choice. 
But for most adolescents or young adults, 
self-actualization involves a real problem 
of renunciation of parts of the self that can 
never come to fruition. It is out of this real 
dilemma that identity problems can easily 
grow. 

At first glance, this may seem like 
a pessimistic view of development, bleaker 
and less appealing than many discussions 
of human potentialities that we hear. In 
practice it does not turn out to be this way. 
It is the richness and depth of the life that 
is lived within a person’s distinctive pattern 
of internal and external limitations that 
really matters. And the counselor's most im- 
portant job is to help each person locate 
his special areas of strength, the most prom- 
ising growth potentialities. The develop- 
mental process counseling should try to 
facilitate includes acceptance of limitations, 
exploration of strengths, and finally choice, 
decision, or commitment. Just what coun- 
seling can contribute will vary from person 
to person. In some cases it may help define 
limitations, in others it may locate or help 
the person to develop assets. In still others 
a little extra courage to make a commit- 
ment and live by it is what should come 
out of the counseling relationship, 


DEVELOPING 
PD ENTA TY 
VERSUS THERAPY 


During the last few minutes I have 
been focusing on only some parts of a gen- 
eral developmental theory which would in- 
corporate concepts from many theoretical 
sources. I have selected the parts that seem 
to me to apply particularly to counseling. 
In doing this Į have limited the meaning 
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of counseling to one kind of process—that 
of helping a person attain a clear sense 
of personal identity. Such a concept of what 
counseling is departs from some current us- 
age in that it distinguishes it from psycho- 
therapy. Therapy is aimed essentially at 
change in developmental structures rather 
than at fulfillment. It should be obvious 
that these two things cannot always be 
separated in practice. But it seems to me to 
add clarity to our thinking about our task 
when we make such a distinction on a con- 
ceptual level. 

Our job, as counselors, is not to re- 
move physical and mental handicaps or to 
get rid of limitations, but to find sturdy 
shoots that can grow and flourish even 
though some of the branches of the plant are 
defective. Our acceptance of limitations and 
our respect for strengths go together. When 
we play our other roles as therapists or as 
educators, we may relate ourselves to the 
development of the individual in other 
ways. We may take action designed to re- 
pair damage done to him in the past, to 
stimulate inadequate development of some 
stunted aspect of his personality, or to 
bring into his life new kinds of knowledge 


and skill. I make a distinction between 
counseling and these other activities, not 
because I would restrict anyone’s job to 
one of them but to enable us to decide, as 
we go about our helping activities, what it 
is we are trying to do in each case. It can 
be very confusing to a client if at the same 
time we try to cure him, remodel him, edu- 
cate him, and still encourage him to “be 
himself.” 

To summarize, this general person- 
ality theory is centered around the concept 
of a complex, patterned developmental proc- 
ess which, for convenience, can be divided 
into several successive stages. Counseling 
is one kind of psychological helping activity, 
the kind that concentrates on the growth of 
a clear sense of ego-identity and the willing- 
ness to make choices and commitments in 
accordance with it. Remember that I am 
not selling this theoretical product, but 
rather am trying to promote do-it-yourself 
activity. It is out of the interchange of 
theoretical formulations based on unique 
experience that deeper, more richly pat- 
terned personality theories will come into 
existence. 
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VIEWPOINTS TOWARD COUNSELING 


Thompson's paper, “Personality Dynamics and Vo- 
cational Counseling,” deals with the relationship of personality factors to the 
process of vocational choice, and presents a series of nine relevant proposi- 
tions. The viewpoint expressed is that vocational counseling differs in process 
from psychotherapy in several essential respects, and explicit arguments are 
presented to support these assumptions. The reading seems to be especially 
important and timely for students who may have difficulty distinguishing 
between the aims and purposes of counseling and clinical psychology. Real 
differences do exist, not necessarily in all phases of training, but in the needs, 
therapeutic ambitions, and expectations of counselors trained in these two 
specialities. Many clinical students develop the attitude that most of the 
things that counseling psychologists do are fairly elementary and routine 
in contrast to the demands of therapy. This attitude is even fostered in some 
traditional psychology departments having a strong experimental or clinical 
orientation, Although many of the students who graduate from such pro- 
grams could conceivably do an adequate job of vocational or educational 
counseling—with additional training—the majority of them give the impres- 
sion that such an assignment would be of little personal interest to them. 

On the other hand, the same forces which tend to glamourize therapy 
seem to exert a rather strong attraction, even for people who are being trained 
at the master’s level for work as high school counselors, A partial explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is suggested by a series of studies by Granger (1959) 
recently completed at the University of Minnesota on prestige rankings 
within the area of psychology. The counseling psychologist ranks at the 
bottom of the doctoral hierarchy and the school psychologist and the re- 
habilitation counselor rank at the bottom of the master’s degree hierarchy. 
Although this possibly reflects a more general social perception of the gen- 
eral ranking of the scientist over the practitioner, other factors are su ggested. 
Tt seems reasonable to expect that we will continue to recruit graduate stu- 
dents for training in these fields from the upper-lower, lower-middle, and 
middle-middle socioeconomic classes. Since many of their status and ad- 
vancement needs are being met through increased education and changes 
in social status as a result of graduate work, is it not natural to assume that 
these same forces would attract them toward the top of the “pecking order” 
within the field itself? 
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The editors’ own experience in the supervision of trainees in coun- 
seling practicum strongly suggests that many students discover that both 
counseling and therapy often demand a good deal more from them, in 
terms of personal and professional involvement, than they are willing or 
able to invest. It is reasonable to assume that there will be more than enough 
work for counselors at all levels of skill and preparation in the years ahead. 
Thompson’s paper provides some excellent guides for the student in the 
process of deciding at what level or in which area of specialization he can 
feel most comfortable and can make his greatest contribution. 

In the reading entitled “Toward an Integrated Theory of Counsel- 
ing” Callis presents an integrated idea of what energizes behavior, of how 
the human organism develops a behavior repertoire, and of how counseling 
might be effective in altering inadequacies that may come to exist in this 
repertoire. The author goes on to consider the need to vary counseling tech- 
niques according to differences in client problems, 

As Callis implies, the matter of rigidity in counseling styles seems 
to be one of the major problems of beginning counselors and one which 
supervisors should be prepared to work with during the initial phase of 
practicum. Some students seem to “overlearn” the verbal techniques asso- 
ciated with a method of or an approach to counseling, without any attempt 
to evaluate how well that particular technique will fit either their own per- 
sonalities or the nature of the problems they will encounter in counseling. 
What seems to be needed is greater flexibility in technique, which may also 
be related to the development of a viewpoint of counseling consistent with 
some sound and meaningful conceptualization of behavior and motivation. 
Until the beginning counselor satisfactorily works out in his mind how he 
sees people and their problems, his counseling may be merely a series of 
“techniques” without real purpose or over-all effect, 

The next selection is the paper by Rogers, “The Characteristics of 
a Helping Relationship.” The author first presented it at the 1958 conven- 
tion of the APGA. The ideas are specifically intended to apply to all types 
of counseling and therapeutic relationships and to any other relationship 
which the parties involved desire to make a “helping” one. The first part of 
the selection examines the nature of “helping relationships”; the second part 
considers ten questions to which Rogers feels he and others might seek more 
and more affirmative answers as he and they strive to form “helping rela- 
tionships” with themselves and others. The implications of the reading are 
far-reaching and the student will find in it a surprising number of ideas for 
his self-understanding. The reading should also prove to be an excellent 
source of material for group consideration and discussion. 

The last selection deals with group counseling. Some counselors un- 
doubtedly feel that the concept of group counseling violates the basic coun- 
seling principle of a one-to-one, face-to-face relationship. Yet there is no 
denying the fact that group counseling is being successfully used in many 
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situations. Some published research suggests that it is even more successful 
with certain special groups, such as alcoholics and patients in mental hospi- 
tals, than individual counseling has yet proved to be. 

In addition to this, many school counselors and school administrators 
feel that group counseling can provide an answer to the needs of many stu- 
dents with common problems, common needs, and similar backgrounds. It 
is certainly more economical and extends counseling services to more stu- 
dents than a counselor could hope to see individually. On the other hand, 
although group counseling works quite well for certain educational and vo- 
cational problems, it is not always successful with therapeutically oriented 
ones. The difficulty has been that the method sometimes creates so much 
anxiety within certain individuals in the group that it has been necessary to 
pick them up for individual counseling in addition to the group work. This is 
in no way to deny the value of group techniques, but merely to point out that 
they are not always more economical as far as the time of the counselor is 
concerned. 

Wright's article on group counseling is entitled “Multiple Counsel- 
ing: Why? When? How?” It is an excellent review of the general feelings that 
counselors have held toward group techniques, and offers some guidelines 
that can be used to decide when such techniques are appropriate. The 
article also contains a worth-while report on the general status of group 
counseling, 
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PERSONALITY DYNAMICS AND 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


eseese.. Albert S. Thompson 


“Oh, I don’t know. It’s just a vague 
dissatisfaction with myself, I suppose. . . . 
Kind of hard to pin down. . . . I’ve wan- 
dered around here not really having a con- 
crete goal. It worries me, it annoys me. 
It's a vague feeling of uneasiness . . . of 


Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1960, 38, 350-357, with the permission of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the author, 


being ill at ease in a crowd and in meeting 
new people. . . . These things are a con- 
tributing factor along with the vocational 
indecision. I feel myself being driven to 
making a decision, of making a stand, which 
I might regret later on.” 

Thus did a 26-year-old, single, male 
graduate student describe himself after com- 
ing to a counseling agency for help in 
choosing a career goal. It was apparent not 
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only to the counselor but to the client him- 
self that his intra-personal and inter-per- 
sonal needs and response patterns were in- 
extricably tied up with and interacting upon 
a life demand, viz., working toward a voca- 
tional goal, 

The very title of this article is in- 
dicative of an over-all trend within the 
vocational guidance movement, a trend 
characterized by increasing recognition of 
(1) the complexity of factors affecting 
everyday life decisions and (2) the fact that 
an individual’s vocational goals, and the be- 
haviors leading toward those goals, are an 
expression of the total person, not merely of 
a compartmentalized segment of the in- 
dividual. 

Why this trend? For a number of 
reasons, including better methods of apprais- 
ing individuals, better understanding of the 
counseling process, better professional prep- 
aration of counselors, and the expansion 
of counseling services to a wider range of 
clientele in terms of age and types of prob- 
lems handled. Counseling has gone from 
the schools into the market place and into 
the work place to serve adults in whom the 
problems of daily work and other life be- 
haviors are closely interwoven. Counseling 
a 30-year-old who feels frustrated and de- 
pressed during much of his working day is 
quite different from helping a 14-year-old 
explore possible future outlets in the world 
of work for his developing interests and 
aptitudes, 

These developments could not have 
occurred, however, without a broadening of 
the goals of vocational guidance ( 23) and of 
the concept of vocational counseling (20). 
For example, at a recent APGA convention, 
McCully, in tracing the history of VA coun- 
seling, described the integration of voca- 
tional advisement and personal counseling 
in a broader frame of reference, in which 
“vocational counseling should go further 
than dealing with facts and information on 
a logical and rational basis by taking into 


account counselee perceptions and motiva- 
tions, and by assisting the counselee as 
necessary to clarify, accept, and modify his 
feelings and attitudes” (9). 

This over-all trend is all to the good 
and has stimulated important development 
in the field. Like most changes, however, it 
has also resulted in some blind alleys, in 
fumblings, and frequently in confusions, 
Not only the beginner, but the experienced 
counselor as well, is faced with the task of 
working his way through a barrage of ex- 
hortations and theorizing about the goals 
and nature of counseling, and of distinctions 
among guidance, counseling, and psycho- 
therapy. He is urged to be non-directive 
and treat vocational problems just like any 
other personal problems; or to apply psy- 
choanalytic concepts such as identification, 
sublimation, and ego-ideal; or to approach 
counseling as facilitation of a learning proc- 
ess; or to help clients reduce irrelevant 
drives and develop appropriate responses. 
It is small wonder that the experienced 
vocational counselor sometimes is nostalgic 
for the good old days when he could give 
a small battery of tests, match the results 
with an occupational profile, and help the 
client find a job which provided a reason- 
able outlet for the individual’s aptitudes 
and interests. Or the counselor may react by 
drawing the unwise conclusion that there is 
no such thing as vocational counseling any- 
more and by treating all clients as in need 
of psychotherapy. 

What can the practicing vocational 
counselor do under the circumstances? Ob- 
viously, he cannot put a sign on his door 
saying, “Out for lunch . . . will be back 
when APA or NVGA adopts an official 
theory of vocational counseling.” What he 
can do is to draw upon theory, research, 
and his own experience and develop a set 
of propositions to guide him in his daily 
work. These propositions will be in vary- 
ing stages of refinement and validation; 
some will fall together neatly into a system, 
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others will hang in mid-air until some new, 
unifying principles come along, 

The remainder of this article will be 
organized around such a set of propositions, 
those which I consider to be most relevant 
to personality dynamics in relation to vo- 
cational counseling. 

Proposition 1. A job is more than a 
collection of duties and responsibilities; it 
determines the kind of life led by the in- 
dividual. 

This proposition affirms the impor- 
tance of work in modern society. Toynbee 
(24), in a fascinating survey of the mean- 
ing of work throughout history, describes 
how man’s work has had a religious and so- 
cial basis as well as an economic one. To 
lose one’s job is a psychological as well as 
an economic threat. One’s occupation is also 
a primary determiner of one’s social class. 
Thus the sociologist, historian, philosopher, 
and the psychiatrist as well as the psycholo- 
gist recognize the importance of one’s job 
in Western civilization, particularly in the 
United States with its Puritan ethic of “idle- 
ness as sin” and its frontier heritage of 
“work for survival.” 

A counselor must be aware, of course, 
that this attitude toward work is a charac- 
teristic middle-class phenomenon. Since 
most counselors are themselves middle-class 
persons and take these attitudes for granted, 
they are occasionally puzzled and even ag- 
Sravated by the failure of a given client to 
be work-oriented. Edmund Love's graphic 
description of the lives and motivations of 
some New York City vagrants in his book 
Subways Are For Sleeping (8) is a salutary 
antidote for these attitudes and should be 
required reading for counselors. 

Proposition 2. The degree of satis- 
faction an individual obtains from his work 
is proportionate to the degree to which it 
enables him to implement his self-concept 
and to satisfy his salient needs (21). 

This proposition is based on the fun- 
damental principles of need-psychology and 
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on the assumption that unsatisfied needs re- 
sult in frustrations, anxieties, and feelings 
of dissatisfaction. Super stated this in a 
more positive form when he wrote: “Since 
work has a central role in human life, it is 
not surprising that vocational development 
is easily viewed as the implementation of a 
self-concept” (22, p. 293). 

That over-all job satisfaction is re- 
lated to the extent to which one’s job pro- 
vides satisfaction for basic psychological 
needs has been fairly well demonstrated 
(17). There is probably less agreement con- 
cerning the extent to which an individual 
can be “happy in general” without being 
reasonably happy in his work. Certainly, as 
vocational counselors, we operate on the 
assumption that job satisfaction and satis- 
faction in other important life areas inter- 
act and we expect, or at least hope, that im- 
provement in one area will spread to other 
areas. 

Proposition 3. Occupations differ in 
their temperament requirements and voca- 
tional planning should take these differ- 
ences into account. 

This is probably one of the most 
controversial of the propositions, It assumes 
that we can set minimum or optimum 
amounts of specified personality traits for 
various occupations, as has been done with 
intelligence, aptitudes, and skills. 

Unfortunately, research data on oc- 
cupational differences in personality traits 
are incomplete and even contradictory. Anne 
Roe (15) has gathered together the im- 
portant findings of this type in her Psy- 
chology of Occupations. The USES (26) 
has rated 4,000 jobs in terms of their out- 
standing personality requirements. But Pat- 
terson (10) in a recent review of studies 
of the Rorschach in vocational diagnosis or 
prediction states that “of studies of some 
30 occupations and 10 training areas, the 
results of the majority are negative or, if 
positive, were not cross-validated,” and 
Levine graphically described the outcomes 
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of research on personality measures when 
he wrote that such measures “almost always 
have fallen flat on their face validities when 
stacked up against the criteria of training or 
occupational success” (7). 

Despite the lack of strong positive 
evidence, this proposition is hard to give 
up. The negative findings can result from at 
least two possibilities: (1) there really are 
occupational differences but the current 
methods of measuring personality traits are 
too rough or unreliable to reveal the dif- 
ferences; or (2) there is considerable flexi- 
bility in the way most job duties can be 
carried out and workers with different per- 
sonality patterns can be equally effective. 
Thus in many job settings, particularly in 
higher level occupations, the worker makes 
the job as much as the job selects the 
worker. 

Until further evidence is available, 
therefore, the vocational counselor probably 
should not put much stress upon specific 
temperament trait job requirements beyond 
the obvious, common sense ones. 

Proposition 4. Occupations differ in 
their attraction value for persons with dif- 
fering patterns and needs. 

Though striking differences in per- 
sonality requirements for job success have 
not been frequently found, some occupa- 
tions appear to serve better than others as 
outlets for certain needs. Thus, Roe (15) 
found that social scientists differ from phys- 
ical scientists in concern with personal rela- 
tionships, and Wells and Wood found that 
Harvard College arts majors differ in emo- 
tionality from physical science majors (27). 
In a recent article, Carl Sternberg, after 
surveying a number of studies relating vo- 
cational interests to temperament traits, con- 
cluded that aesthetic interests are probably 
related to needs for feelings of individuality 
and revolt against society while scientific- 
technical interests may be related to needs 
for order, control, and predictability (18). 

Roe (14) has more recently hypothe- 
sized that the psychological climate of the 


home, along such dimensions as acceptance 
or rejection, warmth or cold, develops at- 
titudes which eventually express themselves 
in differential vocational choices. Thus, the 
individual exposed in early life to a “cold” 
home, with parents tending to be rejecting 
or neglecting, is likely to develop a defen- 
sive orientation away from rather than to- 
ward persons and gravitate toward occupa- 
tions of the technical, outdoor, or scientific 
type. 

Proposition 5. Vocational decisions, 
like other life decisions, are not purely ra- 
tional. 

Some would say they are not ra- 
tional at all, but I like to think that man is a 
thinking animal and that it is a mistake to 
forget that he has a cortex as well as a 
thalamus. With the recognition, however, 
of the multiplicity of factors affecting voca- 
tional decisions (some of which the “de- 
cider” is only partially aware of) and of the 
concept of vocational choice as an expres- 
sion and implementation of the individual's 
self-concept, attention must be directed to 
the identifications, the sublimations, the 
value structure, the stereotyped attitudes 
toward occupations, and the striving for the 
satisfaction of unsatisfied needs which are 
drawn together in the process of making 
important life decisions. “Facts” about the 
individual and about jobs are still a neces- 
sary part of the decision process, and a vo- 
cational counselor has an important re- 
sponsibility for helping the client obtain 
those facts. He must be aware, however, 
that facts have to be interpreted and ac- 
cepted by the client before they have much 
functional value. 

Proposition 6. Vocational problems 
both arise from and lead to emotional diffi- 
culties. 

This proposition concerns the rela- 
tionship between vocational and personal- 
ity problems, Theoretically, there are three 
possible kinds of interactions: (1) inde- 
pendent, coincidental co-existence, like near- 
sightedness and the measles; (2) resulting 
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symptom, in which one is primarily an ob- 
servable symptom of some underlying diffi- 
culty; and (3) functional interaction, in 
which adjustment in one area has a posi- 
tive or negative effect upon adjustment in 
another. 

Kaplan and Kaplan have recently 
described the second type of relationship 
as follows: 

“A characteristic symptom of emo- 
tional illness is a disturbance in the ability 
to adjust to the demands of reality. An im- 
portant aspect of reality in our society is 
the necessity to support oneself by working. 
The general malfunctioning of neurotics 
and psychotic persons often encroaches on 
the work area; and many such persons, be- 
sieged as they are by feelings of inadequacy, 
past failures, and anxiety, exhibit various 
degrees of vocational maladjustment. The 
prevalence of work problems among the 
emotionally ill population indicates the im- 
portance of a thorough appreciation of the 
relationship between psychological disturb- 
ance and vocational maladjustment” (6, 
Die). 

In one of the few attempts (that I 
am aware of) to relate the common psy- 
chiatric disorders to job functioning, the 
authors (one a psychiatrist, the other a psy- 
chologist) describe characteristic work 
problems frequently found in patients with 
psychiatric disorders such as Anxiety Reac- 
tion, Conversion Reactions, Phobic Reac- 
tions, Obsessive-Compulsive Reactions, etc. 
Thus, for example, conversion hysteria pa- 
tients tend to have childish, histrionic, and 
dependent personalities and find it difficult 
to assume job responsibilities. In contrast, 
obsessive-compulsive patients are often hos- 
tile, perfectionistic, and overbearing in their 
job relations. 

Of more direct application to voca- 
tional counseling are the vocational mani- 
festations of the more common forms of 
emotional maladjustment. Frequently ob- 
served by the vocational counselor are hos- 
tility, dependency, lack of self-esteem, and 


excessive competitiveness. Kaplan and Kap- 
lan characterize the dependent person as 
follows: 

“They seek dependent relationships 
with their supervisors at work, or they seek 
‘dependent’ types of work. . . . They feel 
exploited in these dependency relationships, 
become resentful and anxious about their 
plights, but feel paralyzed in taking active 
steps to improve their situations. On the 
other hand, when their dependency needs 
are frustrated at work (by insecurity of 
employment or by lack of appreciation from 
their superiors) they become hostile and 
anxious. At times these people end up un- 
employed and on the relief rolls. They 
then find rehabilitating themselves difficult 
because of the unconscious dependency 
gratifications they derive from ‘govern- 
mental’ support” (6, p. 17). 

It is difficult, however, to determine 
the direction of the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between vocational maladjustment 
and emotional maladjustment. Counselors 
know from experience that with improve- 
ment in the vocational area frequently 
comes improvement in other life areas. 
Super’s description of the client whose per- 
sonality integration was facilitated through 
vocational counseling is an example (19). 
Cohen’s study (3) showed that the rate of 
rehospitalization of mental patients was 
lower for those who had jobs to go to or 
who had vocational plans before discharge 
from the hospital than for those with no 
vocational plans, even with severity of dis- 
ability held constant. These studies illus- 
trate or at least point up the likelihood that 
a reasonably stable, satisfying work life is a 
source of personal strength which helps the 
individual to meet other life demands more 
effectively. And conversely, vocational dis- 
satisfactions and failures reduce the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to meet other life demands 
effectively. 

Proposition 7. Clients differ in their 
reasons for requesting vocational counseling. 

Although the emphasis in the discus- 
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sion so far has necessarily been on the emo- 
tional causes of vocational difficulties, job 
failure or dissatisfaction is frequently due 
primarily to external, objective factors such 
as the work setting, management policies, 
economic fluctuations, etc. Getting help on 
career problems such as vocational choice, 
placement, and advancement thus rightly 
or wrongly is regarded as more “socially ac- 
ceptable” than getting help for emotional 
problems. The latter are looked upon as a 
sign of weakness, as something to be hidden 
from others. 

Since, as already mentioned, emo- 
tional maladjustments frequently result in 
vocational symptoms and since vocational 
counseling is more socially acceptable, a 
certain proportion of clients requesting voca- 
tional counseling are really asking for psy- 
chotherapy. They may or may not be aware 
of their basic motivation for coming for 
help. 

One of the first tasks of the voca- 
tional counselor, therefore, is to arrive at a 
tentative decision concerning the validity 
of the Presenting vocational problem, its 
Severity, its immediacy, and whether or 
not it should be the primary focus of the 
counseling sessions. 

An important counseling principle 
of relevance here is that one should start 
with the client at the level and on the prob- 
lem on which he is ready and motivated 
to work. Disregard for this principle is a 
common fault of the beginning vocational 
counselor when faced by an obviously dis- 
` turbed person who wants “the aptitude 
test” to find out what job to take. A useful 
counseling relationship which might lead 
eventually to an amelioration of the basic 
difficulties never does get established be- 
cause the counselor (in his infinite wisdom) 
keeps postponing the testing and trying to 
Open up other areas of difficulty. The cli- 
ent, somewhat puzzled by this resistance on 
the part of the counselor, goes along for a 
while because he looks upon the counselor 
as an expert who knows what he is doing, 


but finally reaches a point where he says, 
in effect, “O.K. I’ve told you all these things 
about myself, my attitudes toward my 
parents, etc. Now, how about the aptitude 
test?” A better approach is to come right out 
in the very beginning and say, “Aptitude 
testing won't be of much help until you 
work out a better understanding of your- 
self and of some tendencies which are inter- 
fering with your success and satisfaction.” 
Or best of all, in my opinion, is to respect 
the felt needs of the client, give him some 
appropriate tests, and use the discussion 
and interpretation of test results as an 
opportunity for the client to learn for him- 
self that there are important factors other 
than his aptitudes and interests. In the 
process, also, the place of the vocational 
aspects in the total picture will become 
more apparent to both the client and the 
counselor. 

Proposition 8. Clients differ in kind 
of help needed for solving vocational prob- 
lems. 

Bordin (1) stresses the need for the 
counselor to ask himself two kinds of ques- 
tions, i.e., not only what kind of problem 
is the client having but why does he need 
help in solving the problem. In his research 
on and refinement of Bordin’s “diagnostic 
constructs,” Pepinsky (11) described six 
reasons why clients need help, as follows: 
(1) lack of assurance, (2) lack of informa- 
tion, (3) lack of skill, (4) dependence, (5) 
self-conflict: cultural, interpersonal, and in- 
trapersonal, (6) choice anxiety. 

As soon as possible in the counsel- 
ing process, the counselor should have at 
least a tentative hypothesis as to the basic 
reason or reasons for the client’s inability to 
solve his own problem. The short-term and 
long-term counseling objectives and even 
the counseling techniques will differ de- 
pending on the reason for the client’s need- 
ing help. This is not the appropriate place 
to review the various counseling theories 
but the formulations by the Pepinskys (12), 
Bordin (2), Rogers (16), Hahn and Mac- 
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Lean (5), Tyler (25), Robinson (13), and 
others are designed to help the counselor 
clarify his objectives and develop tech- 
niques. The skilled vocational counselor rec- 
ognizes that clients, particularly those with 
presenting vocational problems, differ in 
their needs, and sets his objectives and 
adapts his methods in accordance with the 
specific needs of the individual client. 

Proposition 9. The goal of voca- 
tional counseling is to help the client not 
only to solve the immediate problem but to 
become better able to solve future problems: 

Like parents and teachers and others 
in the “helping professions,” the ultimate ob- 
jective of the counselor is to work himself 
out of a job, i.e., in relation to the particular 
client at hand. Thus in working with his 
client, the counselor does not provide the 
answers but helps the client analyze the 
problem, formulate the critical questions, 
obtain the relevant information, and draw 
the wisest conclusions. 

Karl Duncker (4), in his analysis of 
problem solving, distinguished between 
“functional solutions” and “ultimate solu- 
tions.” Functional solutions are in terms of 
“what needs to be known” or “if I can get 
by this step, the rest will become clear.” In 
a real sense, the role of the counselor is to 
help the client arrive at functional solutions. 
What he (the counselor) contributes is his 
wisdom with respect to the problem-solving 
process. The client, in line with the prin- 
ciple that in most cases he is the best judge 
of what is best for him, has the responsibility 
for arriving at the ultimate solution. 

The vocational counselor, therefore, 
is sensitive to the individual's total develop- 
ment as it influences vocational choice and 
progress. He helps the client acquire under- 
standing, not only of his capacities, interests, 
and opportunities, but also of the emotion- 
alized attitudes which are interfering with 
rational choices or appropriate behavior. 
He helps the client to minimize the irrele- 
vancies which so often determine an indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward himself and occu- 
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pations. He structures the counseling proc- 
ess in such a way that it becomes a learning 
experience for the client and that the client 
grows in the process. 

The counselor may say: “That’s all 
very nice, but just how far should I, as a 
vocational counselor, go? When does what 
I do change from counseling to psycho- 
therapy?” 

In an absolute sense, there probably 
is no answer to this question. Vocational 
counseling and psychotherapy, as processes, 
have much in common, differing more in 
over-all objectives than in specific methods. 
Following are some basic differences, at 
least as I see them, 

1. The objective of vocational coun- 
seling is problem solution while that of 
psychotherapy is personality reorganization, 
Since problem solution and personality re- 
organization are inter-acting, improvement 
in one is likely to have an accompanying 
improvement in the other. For the voca- 
tional counselor, the increased client in- 
sight and stronger personality which fre- 
quently results from a careful working- 
through of a vocational problem is a gratify- 
ing outcome of the vocational counseling 
process. But it is really a by-product, not 
the central objective. 

Conversely, one by-product of psy- 
chotherapy may be the successful handling 
of some problem or decision faced by the 
client—a problem which prior to psycho- 
therapy was disabling and disrupting be- 
cause the client was unable to face up to 
difficult reality situations. But the therapist 
has had personality reorganization as his 
central objective, not the handling of the 
immediate reality problem. 

This distinction puts the counselor 
in a difficult spot, since he has to make a 
critical decision fairly early in the counsel- 
ing relationship, although not necessarily 
during the first interview. He asks himself 
the question, “Is the client so emotionally 
upset or crippled by anxieties that he can- 
not come to grips with the vocational prob- 
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lem?” If so, the counselor may decide to re- 
fer the client immediately for psychothera- 
py, or he may set a short-term counseling 
goal of helping the client to understand the 
need for therapy (which is the immediate 
reality problem of the client), or he may 
work with the client rather narrowly and 
directively in order to help the client meet 
an immediate situation. 

2. The vocational counselor is more 
likely than the therapist to provide informa- 
tion, or engage collaboratively in planning, 
or even give direct advice, and he is less 
likely to depend primarily upon client self- 
analysis. He is also less hesitant than most 
therapists to work with and through per- 
sons other than the client himself. He may 
contact relatives, friends, employers, teach- 
ers, in behalf of or even with the client, 
such as is done by counseling psychologists 
in VA hospitals when helping their patients 
obtain post-hospitalization jobs. 

3. The vocational counselor has spe- 
cial knowledges and skills in a particular 
life area, namely the vocational one. He is 
informed concerning the factors, social and 
economic as well as psychological, which 
affect vocational success and satisfaction. 
He understands the types and severity of the 
usual demands on individuals associated 
with their working life. He has a unique 
contribution to make in counseling situa- 
tions in which the individual's relation to 
his job is a primary factor. 

One of the unfortunate concomitants 
of the many recent discussions of, and 
even arguments about, counseling and psy- 
chotherapy is a confusion of the process 
and the job. When counseling and psycho- 
therapy are defined rather restrictively (as 
I have done above), the counselor objects 
to what he considers a too narrow definition 
of his job and so does the therapist. In my 
opinion, however, it is better to differenti- 
ate as sharply as possible between counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy as processes and then 
realize that a counselor occasionally does 
some therapy and a therapist some counsel- 


ing. In other words, a process definition is 
not a job description. Once the distinction 
between process and job is accepted, the 
counselor and therapist should be better 
able to think more logically and less de- 
fensively about their own objectives, re- 
sponsibilities, and methods. 


SUMMARY 


The over-all rationale underlying the 
above propositions may be stated as follows. 
Work is a primary source of life satisfaction 
and occupations provide differential outlets 
for personal characteristics and individual 
needs. Since it is the whole person who is 
involved in vocational decisions and voca- 
tional progress, these decisions and activities 
are influenced by non-rational as well as 
rational factors. Vocational success and sat- 
isfaction are affected by and have an effect 
upon success and satisfaction in other life 
areas. 

The counselor must therefore deter- 
mine whether the presenting vocational 
problems is a central or symptomatic one 
and why the client is unable to solve his 
own problem. He recognizes that clients 
differ in their counseling needs and sets his 
objectives and adapts his methods accord- 
ingly, keeping in mind the ultimate goal 
of client growth as well as client solution 
of the immediate problem. 
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TOWARD AN INTEGRATED THEORY 


OF COUNSELING 


ee eeeeeseeeeess Robert Collis 
INTRODUCTION 


First, let me apologize for being so 
presumptuous as to choose to talk about an 
integrated theory of counseling. I feel very 
inadequate to the task. However, I have 
chosen this topic more because of its need 
to be considered than because of what I 
will be able to do with it. There is entirely 
too much talk abroad in the land of counsel- 
ing of the “either-or” and “what school do 
you belong to?” variety. Such talk is un- 
healthy for the profession in that it sub- 
stitutes belief and convictions for creative 
thought and research. We need to organize 
our knowledge (theories and facts) in such 
a manner that the result is a consistent and 
unified guide to counseling thought, research 
and practice. We need a theory that is use- 
ful in our day by day practice; one that is 
not just a rag-bag collection of unrelated 
constructs, but a unified theory with high in- 
ternal consistency. This paper is an attempt 
to take a step in that direction. 

Before we get into the age-old has- 
sle of theory vs. practice, let me commit 
myself at least to the notion that the most 
practical thing I know of is a good theory. 
The definition of a theory is an organized 
set of ideas which will explain a maximum 
amount of the phenomena with which we 
are concerned, The test of a theory is—will 
it work? A good theory will work more often 
and in a greater variety of situations than a 
poor theory. Actually, there is no dichotomy 
between theory and practice. If a theory is 
adequate it is practical. 

This paper is organized around three 
questions: 

Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of College Student Personnel, 1960, 1, 2-9. 


1. What energizes behavior? What causes 
the human organism to move, to act, to 
respond, to behave? 

2. How does the human organism develop 
a behavior repertoire? When is one’s be- 
havior repertoire adequate or inade- 
quate? What is the nature of the in- 
adequacies? 

3. How can the several kinds of inade- 
quacies in behavior repertoire be cor- 
rected? Which counseling method is 
most effective in correcting which in- 
adequacy in behavior repertoire? 


WHAT ENERGIZES 
BEHAVIOR? 


Perhaps first we should state what 
appears to be a basic law of behavior: The 
primary goal of an organism is to behave 
in such a fashion that he is able to extract 
from his environment the satisfaction of 
his needs not only at the moment but in 
a sustained manner in the future. Most be- 
havioral scientists agree that the stuff that 
energizes behavior is the need of the or- 
ganism. Thus, if we are to understand be- 
havior, we must understand the needs that 
the organism is trying to satisfy. So that 
we won't get bogged down by terminology, 
let us assume that needs and drives have 
to energize behavior. 

Various authors have developed lists 
of needs. Maslow (1954) has ordered these 
needs into a hierarchy according to their 
power or priority relative to each other. 
This order is typical but individual varia- 
tion from it can be observed. The follow- 
ing list is a modification of Maslow’s list. 
It contains seven needs: two biological and 
five psycho-social. These are presented in 


| 
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order of their power or priority with the 
most powerful one first. 
1. Self-preservation. This drive to 
survive physically has been rather well es- 
tablished in all forms of life. Immediately, 
we can think of instances in which some 
other need supercedes this supposedly most 
basic and powerful one. Suicide, for ex- 
ample, violates this basie drive. It seems 
to me that in the human organism we must 
introduce an additional construct here in 
order to understand self-preservation. Biol- 
ogists describe self-preservation as a drive 
for physical survival. However, as we grow 
and develop, we develop a psychological 
self as well as a physical self. Somehow 
these two selves get intertwined. If we 
consider this drive for self-preservation to 
encompass both the physical and the psy- 
chological self, we can leave it stand as 
‘the highest priority and most powerful 
drive. Take, for example, the soldier who 
throws himself on a live grenade to protect 
his buddies from certain death; knowing 
full well that in doing so he will be killed. 
Some need more powerful than that to sur- 
vive physically has motivated him. We can 
explain this act of heroism by invoking the 
notion of preservation of the psychological 
self and postulating that the soldier was 
acting in accordance with a concept of him- 
self as a good soldier, one loyal to his bud- 
dies and one willing to risk his life to pro- 
tect his buddies. 
2. Reproduction of the species. This 
is the second most powerful drive which 
biologists have identified. It also seems to 
be biologically inherited. The absence or 
malfunction of either the drive to physical 
survival or the drive to reproduce the spe- 
fe cies will cause that particular genetic strain 
__ to die out. We are here today only because 
our ancestors possessed these two drives in 
sufficient quantity. The genetic argument 
_ is perhaps the most powerful argument for 
these two biological drives being considered 
first in priority in relation to all the other 
"drives. This puts preservation of the psy- 
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chological self in second place. Dead heroes 
do not reproduce themselves. 

3. Security. Security is a widely used 
term and perhaps loosely so at times. Se- 
curity here has to do with a feeling of con- 
fidence within the individual that he will be 
able to satisfy his needs now and continu- 
ously in the future, When this security need 
is not satisfied, the person is fearful and 
apprehensive that he will not be able to 
interact with his environment in such a 
way that his needs will be satisfied. The 
magnitude of this fear may reach cata- 
strophic proportions producing extreme anx- 
iety and panic. 

4. Respect for self. Each person 
needs to feel that he is worthy of dignity 
and respect. This is an attitude toward 
self; an approval of oneself. It is not neces- 
sarily associated with social or economic 
status. It is a need of everyone regardless 
of his status in life. 

5. Acceptance by others. This in- 
cludes heterosexual love, family and other 
close friendships, and general gregarious- 
ness. In adolescence acceptance by peers is 
highlighted. 

6. Self expression and accomplish- 
ment. We have a need to use our abilities 
in manners suggested by our interests to 
create or accomplish something. Ability in 
itself has drive properties. This expression 
may take occupational forms or it may 
take recreational and hobby forms. Ability 
here is not restricted to intellectual ability. 

7. Esthetic experiences. The need for 
esthetic experience accounts for the exist- 
ence of art, music, drama, etc. 

Maslow’s hierachy principle states 
that in general until the most basic need 
has been satisfied in our perception or ex- 
pectation, but not necessarily in reality, we 
cannot attend to the higher order but less 
powerful needs. The implications for the 
counselor are two-fold: (1) at what need 
level is the client functioning or having 
difficulty functioning? and (2) at what 
level is the counselor functioning and is 
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the counselor able to distinguish between 
his own need level and that of his client? 
When the counselor understands at what 
need level the client is having difficulty, 
he is able to see more clearly the goal of 
counseling and is able to choose an ap- 
propriate counseling method for this in- 
stance. 

Once we have satisfied our more 
basic needs, we are then able to “upshift” 
and attend to higher order needs. When the 
satisfaction of these lower order needs is 
threatened, we “downshift” to attend to 
them. 

If we can accept the notion that 
needs motivate our behavior, we are ready 
to consider the behavior repertoire that we 
have at our command which we can use to 
interact with our environment for the pur- 
pose of satisfying our needs. 


Needs provide the motivating force 
which energizes behavior and sets the goal 
to be attained as well. But what sort of be- 
havior does one employ in attempting to 
satisfy his needs? What patterns of behavior 
response does he have at his command; i.e., 
what repertoire of behavior responses does 
he have available for use? How does he 
‘choose a single course of action from among 
the several that may be in his repertoire? 
What happens if the choice is wrong? What 
happens if the behavior repertoire cup- 
board is bare? Where does counseling fit 
into such a scheme? These are a few of 
the questions which must be answered. 
Pepinsky and Pepinsky (1954) have dealt 
with several of these questions at length. 
You will see that my treatment of the ques- 
tions has been influenced by the Pepinsky’s. 

We can define behavior repertoire 
as the total of all behavior response that the 
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individual is capable of making. We start 
with our inherited capacities and through 
maturation and experience build a be- 
havior repertoire. Our behavior repertoire 
changes or is subject to change with each 
new experience. Thus, experience becomes 
the first level in a schematic diagram (Fig- 
ure 1) which we can construct to represent 
behavior repertoire. 
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FIGURE | Schematic Diagram of Behavior Reper- 
toire Showing the Relationship of Experience, 
Perception and Generalization 


For our purposes here, the unit of 
experience can be conceived of as being 
of any size. Experience is an objective oc- 
currence external to the “psyche.” 

The second element is perception. 
Perception is the individual's interpreta- 
tion of the experience or that which is in- 
teriorized by the individual. 

The third element is generalization. 
We seem to have a natural tendency to 
group perceptions which appear to us to 
be of a similar kind and draw one rule 
or generalization from the whole class of 
events. We use this generalization to guide 
our behavior at any time in the future 
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when we encounter an event perceived to 
be the same class of events as those about 
which the generalization was drawn. For 
example, if we go into a strange room 
which is dark and wish to turn on the light, 
where would we look for the light switch? 
Most of us have had experiences with light 
switches and from these experiences and 
our perceptions of them, we have concluded 
or generalized that usually the light switch 
is located on the wall adjacent to the door 
frame a little above waist high. We have 
also learned, that is, concluded or gen- 
eralized that light switches are not to be 
found on the ceiling or in the floor. Conse- 
quently, we look for the light switch near 
the door and not on the floor or ceiling. 
Thus, the generalization based on past ex- 
perience guides our behavior in this present 
situation. 

Before we apply a generalization to 
a new situation we must determine that the 
new situation is identical for our purpose 
to the class of situations from which our 
generalization came. Thus, if the dark room 
mentioned above were in a rustic log cabin 
in an isolated wooded area we should sus- 
pect that there would be neither lights nor 
light switches in the room. The ability to 
differentiate between apparently identical 
situations and actually identical situations 
must be admitted into the scheme of think- 
ing which we are developing here. Dollard, 
Auld and White (1953) have indicated that 
improvement in accuracy of differentiation 
and discrimination is a major goal in psy- 
chotherapy. They describe instances in 
which psychiatric patients try to apply 
generalizations developed out of childhood 
experiences to situations which they en- 
counter as adults. Although the generaliza- 
tions were valid for the childhood situations, 
the apparently identical adult situations 
were in reality not identical, and, conse- 
quently, the behavior repertoire employed 
was ineffective in satisfying the patient's 
needs, 

The constellation of all generaliza- 
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tions developed out of past experience gives 
direction and selectivity to our behavior 
tendencies in our attempts to interact with 
present environment to satisfy present 
needs, If this constellation of generalization 
which we have labelled behavior repertoire 
directs our behavior in such a way that our 
needs are satisfied we can consider it ade- 
quate. 

When a client comes to a counselor 
saying, “I have a problem. I would like 
for you to help me with it,” he is, in effect, 
saying, “My behavior repertoire is inade- 
quate. Will you help me correct the in- 
adequacies?” No matter what language he 
uses, in the model we are developing here, 
that is the translation. 

What kinds of inadequacies in be- 
havior repertoire can there be? There are 
three general classes of inadequacies: (1) 
lack of experience, (2) distortions in per- 
ception, and (3) errors in generalization. 

Lack of experience simply means 
that we have not had the kind of experience 
necessary to develop generalizations appro- 
priate for the situation with which we are 
confronted. This includes lack of informa- 
tion about ourselves as well as our environ- 
ment. Most counseling effort devoted to in- 
creasing understanding of self and of the 
world of work is attacking this first kind of 
inadequacy. (See Eo in Figure 1.) 

Distortion in perception can occur 
even though our experience or exposure is 
adequate. For example, our need to regard 
ourselyes highly may be so pressing that’ 
we distort or deny all evidence or experi- 
ence which suggests that we may not be 
as intelligent or popular as our current self- 
concept suggests. Generalizations based on 
distorted perceptions are apt to be invalid 
and will direct us into behavior which will 
not satisfy our needs. 

Errors in generalization are more dif- 
ficult to describe in concrete terms. We 
could say that they are faulty logic but this 
is not very helpful. Errors in grouping 
perceptions from which we draw a gen- 
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eralization would produce a faulty general- 
ization, but, also, there can be errors in 
actual generalization itself. The process of 
creating an idea resists definition and de- 
scription. We can test the validity of an 
idea, hypothesis or generalization once it 
has been invented, but we know very little 
about how these inventions were produced. 
In our model, we must include errors in 
generalization even if we cannot describe 
exactly how they occur. 

In addition to the three types of in- 
adequacies, there is a fourth notion that 
needs mentioning. That is the spread of 
effect of errors. Lack of experience or dis- 
tortion in perception does not stop there. 
They cause, in turn, erroneous generaliza- 
tion based this time on the original error. 
One is reminded here of the children’s dittie: 
“For the lack of a nail, the shoe was lost. 
For the lack of a shoe, the horse was lost. 
For the lack of a horse, the rider was lost. 
For the lack of the rider, the battle was 
lost.” 

Let us return to our client who 
has said to us (translated), “My behavior 
repertoire is inadequate. Will you help me 
correct the inadequacies?” It seems to me 
that the problem calls for two discoveries: 
(1) discovery of the error, and (2) dis- 
covery of a way to correct the error. Who 
is to make the discoveries? We have two 
choices—the counselor or the client. Or, 
to say it another way, there are two general 
methods of counseling—(1) client self dis- 
covery and (2) counselor discovery fol- 
lowed by interpretation. 


This question suggests that the coun- 
selor's behavior repertoire should include 


more than one counseling method. Is there 
any justification for a counselor being com- 
petent in and using more than one coun- 
seling method? Or, is some one counseling 
method sufficient to solve all client prob- 
lems as many counselors contend? Reason- 
ing by analogy does not always lead to valid 
conclusions but let’s take that risk for a 
moment, 

Suppose that you move to a new 
town and shortly thereafter you develop a 
severe head cold. You consult a physician 
and he gives you a shot of penicillin. You 
get well. You conclude that he is a good 
physician. Later on you break your arm, 
You go back to your physician. He gives 
you a shot of penicillin and starts to dis- 
miss you. You say, “But Doc., how about 
this broken bone? Aren’t you going to 
set it?” He replies, “I don’t believe in bone 
setting. I'm a penicillin man.” Do you still 
consider him a good physician? If not, why 
not? Because he is a one-tool physician. 
He refuses to vary his treatment accord- 
ing to the problem. Should we not also 
condemn counselors for this “one-tool” at- 
titude? 

Suppose your car has blown a head 
gasket. You take it to a garage for repair. 
The mechanic starts banging on the head 
bolts with a screwdriver. You say, “Why 
don’t you use a wrench on these head 
bolts?” and he replies, “Oh, I couldn’t do 
that, you see, Im a screwdriver man.” 
Would you judge him to be a competent 
mechanic? If not, why not? Would you 
really condemn him for being a one-tool 
mechanic? He has such strong faith in his 
screwdriver and such strong conviction that 
it is proper to limit himself to only one 
tool. Isn’t faith and conviction a sufficient 
basis for determining one’s professional be- 
havior? Since it seems to be a sufficient 
basis for many counselors, it would seem 
only fair that we also permit physicians and 
mechanics the privilege of restricting their 
tools on the basis of faith and conviction. 

Many counselors restrict themselves 
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to the client-self discovery method solely. 
Since all of us must agree that counseling 
is a learning process, at least in some broad 
sense of the word, let’s try another reduc- 
tion to absurdity. Suppose we instruct every 
third grade teacher that he is to employ the 
self-discovery method solely, and, in addi- 
tion, we set the standard that every third 
grader must know the multiplication tables 
before he can go on to the fourth grade. 
How many grey-bearded third graders 
would we have hobbling around in our 
schools because they hadn’t yet discovered 
the multiplication tables? Of course, some- 
one did discover the multiplication tables 
years ago, but, it was not a third grader. 
However, millions of third graders have 
learned the multiplication tables by hav- 
ing them interpreted to them. Many a 
client has learned what occupational groups 
his interests are similar to through inter- 
pretation within a few hours time. Most of 
these would expend hundreds of hours to 
acquire the same understanding of them- 
selves by self-discovery method. 

I have tried to show that a single 
counseling method cannot solve all types of 
problems, and that client self-discovery 
method of counseling cannot solve certain 
client problems and will be grossly in- 
efficient with others, But, how about the 
converse? Can counselor discovery and 
interpretation be effective in all instances? 
Let’s return to our discussion of distortion 
in perception. It was shown that distortion 
in perception can occur even though the 
client has had adequate and appropriate 
experience or exposure. Certainly, inter- 
pretation by the counselor is an experience 
or exposure for the client. Therefore, it is 
quite possible and conceivable that the cli- 
ent may distort or reject a counselor's inter- 
pretation which would in turn produce an 
erroneous generalization. An erroneous gen- 
eralization is an inadequacy in behavior 
repertoire so the client is still unable to 
satisfy his needs. Counseling has failed. 

We now come to the major point in 


this paper. Clients consult counselors be- 
cause they have found that their behavior 
repertoire is inadequate. Inadequacies in 
behavior repertoire can be of three differ- 
ent kinds and counseling methods are basi- 
cally of two kinds, neither of which can 
be effective with all kinds of inadequacies, 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that 
counseling include differential diagnosis 
which will form the basis for differential 
choice of treatment, i.e., counseling method. 
The one-tool counselor must go. He is just 
as unscientific, unprofessional, unethical and 
immoral as the penicillin physician or the 
screwdriver mechanic. The only instance 
in which a counselor would be justified in 
restricting himself to one method, would be 
for him to limit his practice to one type of 
inadequacy. Even then, he would have to 
engage in diagnosis to determine if this 
particular client is the type of case he would 
accept. Diagnosis in counseling is not a 
new topic, nor is it a completely forgotten 
one. (See Apostal and Miller, 1959; Bere- 
zin, 1957; Bordin, 1946; Pepinsky, 1948; 
Weiner, 1959; Williamson and Darley, 
1937.) 

In spite of all of the important con- 
tributions Rogers (1931, 1939, 1942, 1951) 
has made, he has damaged the field quite 
significantly by making most of us feel 
guilty about diagnosis, and yet if you read 
his works carefully this should not have 
happened. Rogers limits his method to cer- 
tain kinds of cases and makes the deter- 
mination (diagnosis) at the outset that the 
case is appropriate to his method (client 
self-discovery) before accepting the case. 
I have a bone to pick with the pseudo- 
Rogerians, not Rogers himself. 

If the word diagnosis makes you feel 
squeamish, if it rankles you, I believe we 
can avoid that very nicely by substituting 
“working hypothesis” for “diagnosis.” Of 
course, we are still talking about the same 
thing, but “working hypothesis” may be 
more palatable to many counselors, Each 
counselor, whether he admits it or not, draws 
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generalizations (working hypotheses) 
about his client on a moment-to-moment 
basis throughout the entire counseling proc- 
ess. On the basis of these hypotheses the 
counselor determines what his behavior will 
be, what method he will employ at the next 
moment. In reality, every counselor employs 
differential diagnosis and differentially 
chooses his treatment method accordingly. 
My plea, simply, is to make these operations 
explicit so that we can begin to think about 
and conduct some research on the effective- 
ness of various counseling methods in cor- 
recting the several kinds of inadequacies 
in behavior repertoire. 

As a starting point for this line of 
investigation, let me propose two hypoth- 
eses. Earlier three kinds of inadequacies 
in behavior repertoire were described: (1) 
lack of experience, (2) distortion in per- 
ception and (3) erroneous generalization. 
I will deal here with the first two only. 
Also, I will not attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the two kinds of discoveries to be 
made. However, I suspect that the follow- 
ing hypotheses are more appropriate to dis- 
covery of a way to correct an inadequacy 
than to discovering the inadequacy in the 
first place. 

Hypothesis A. Lack of experience is 

most effectively dealt with by the 

method of counselor discovery and 
interpretation. 

Hypothesis B. Distortion in percep- 

tion is most effectively dealt with 

by the method of client self-dis- 
covery. 

There are several arguments to sup- 
port these two hypotheses as a starting 
point. Lack of experience includes lack of 
information about self and the environment. 
Experience can be direct or vicarious. The 
client is motivated by his needs to obtain 
the result of the experience which he is 
lacking. Typically the counselor is able to 
obtain the necessary information, under- 
standings and insights by virtue of his 
superior knowledge of human behavior, his 
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superior knowledge of environment, and his 
superior methods of assessing psychological 
characteristics. The counselor can supply 
the client with the proper information (ex- 
periences) and the client can correct his 
inadequacies in a straight forward learning 
situation. However, if the client is unable 
to utilize these counselor discoveries, the 
problem is not one of lack of experience 
but one of distorted perceptions. The client 
does not need more information or experi- 
ence to distort. He needs to correct his dis- 
tortions. Since his distortions are in part a 
defense against encroachment from the 
outside, he cannot accurately utilize in- 
formation from the counselor. Therefore, 
he must discover for himself. The coun- 
selor can aid by creating a situation in 
which the client need not spend all of his 
attention and energy defending himself 
against his environment but can attend to 
the things in his own make-up which are 
causing him trouble. The counselor can 
provide a safe situation in which the client 
can work on material he already has on 
hand. 

To summarize very briefly, I have 
suggested a theoretical model for counsel- 
ing which includes the following points: 


1. Biological and psycho-social needs are 
the energizers of behavior. 

2. Behavior repertoire is made up of three 
elements—experience, perceptions and 
generalizations. 

3. Behavior repertoire may be inadequate 
for any of three reasons—lack of experi- 
ence, distortion in perception or erro- 
neous generalizations. 

4. The goal of counseling is to discover and 
correct inadequacies in behavior reper- 
toire. 

5. These discoveries can be made by either 
client or counselor. Therefore, counsel- 
ing methods can be grouped under gen- 
eral methods: client self-discovery, and 
counselor discovery accompanied by in- 
terpretation. 
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6. Any one counseling method will not be 
equally effective in discovering and cor- 
recting all types of inadequacies in be- 
havior repertoire. 

7. There is an urgent need for attention to 
the problem of differential diagnosis 
leading to differential choice of treat- 
ment. Two attractive research hypotheses 
as a start on the problem are; (a) Lack 
of experience can be most effectively 
dealt with by counselor discovery and 
interpretation. (b) Distortions in per- 
ceptions can be most effectively dealt 
with by client self-discovery. 
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OF A HELPING RELATIONSHIP 


oe esae sen aaa ee Corl R, Rogers 


My interest in psychotherapy has 
brought about in me an interest in every 
kind of helping relationship. By this: term 
I mean a relationship in which at least one 
of the parties has the intent of promoting 
the growth, development, maturity, im- 
proved functioning, improved coping with 
life of the other. The other, in this sense, 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1958, 37, 6-16, with the permission of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association and the author. 


may be one individual or a group. To put it 
in another way, a helping relationship might 
be defined as one in which one of the partic- 
ipants intends that there should come about, 
in one or both parties, more appreciation 
of, more expression of, more functional use 
of the latent inner resources of the indi- 
vidual. 

Now it is obvious that such a defini- 
tion covers a wide range of relationships 
which usually are intended to facilitate 
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growth. It would certainly include the re- 
lationship between mother and child, fa- 
ther and child, It would include the relation- 
ship between the physician and his patient. 
The relationship between teacher and pupil 
would often come under this definition, 
though some teachers would not have the 
promotion of growth as their intent. It in- 
cludes almost all counselor-client relation- 
ships, whether we are speaking of educa- 
tional counseling, vocational counseling, or 
personal counseling. In this last-mentioned 
area it would include the wide range of 
relationships between the psychotherapist 
and the hospitalized psychotic, the therapist 
and the troubled or neurotic individual, and 
the relationship between the therapist and 
the increasing number of so-called “normal” 
individuals who enter therapy to improve 
their own functioning or accelerate their 
personal growth. 

These are largely one-to-one relation- 
ships. But we should also think of the large 
number of individual-group interactions 
which are intended as helping relationships. 
Some administrators intend that their re- 
lationship to their staff groups shall be of 
the sort which promotes growth, though 
other administrators would not have this 
purpose. The interaction between the group 
therapy leader and his group belongs here. 
So does the relationship of the community 
consultant to a community group. Increas- 
ingly the interaction between the industrial 
consultant and a management group is in- 
tended as a helping relationship. Perhaps 
this listing will point up the fact that a great 
many of the relationships in which we and 
others are involved fall within this category 
of interactions in which there is the pur- 
pose of promoting development and more 
mature and adequate functioning. 


THE QUESTION 


But what are the characteristics of 
those relationships which do help, which 


do facilitate growth? And at the other end 
of the scale is it possible to discern those 
characteristics which make a relationship 
unhelpful, even though it was the sincere 
intent to promote growth and development? 
It is to these questions, particularly the 
first, that I would like to take you with 
me over some of the paths I have explored, 
and to tell you where I am, as of now, in 
my thinking on these issues. 


THE ANSWERS 
GIVEN BY RESEARCH 


It is natural to ask first of all whether 
there is any empirical research which would 
give us an objective answer to these ques- 
tions. There has not been a large amount 
of research in this area as yet, but what 
there is is stimulating and suggestive. I can- 
not report all of it but I would like to make 
a somewhat extensive sampling of the studies 
which have been done and state very briefly 
some of the findings. In so doing, over- 
simplification is necessary, and I am quite 
aware that I am not doing full justice to 
the researches I am mentioning, but it may 
give you the feeling that factual advances 
are being made and pique your curiosity 
enough to examine the studies themselves, 
if you have not already done so. 


Most of the studies throw light on 
the attitudes on the part of the helping per- 
son which make a relationship growth-pro- 
moting or growth-inhibiting. Let us look at 
some of these. 

A careful study of parent-child rela- 
tionships made some years ago by Baldwin 
and others (1) at the Fels Institute con- 
tains interesting evidence. Of the various 
clusters of parental attitudes toward chil- 
dren, the “acceptant-democratic” seemed 
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most growth-facilitating. Children of these 
parents with their warm and equalitarian 
attitudes showed an accelerated intellectual 
development (an increasing IQ), more orig- 
inality, more emotional security and control, 
less excitability than children from other 
types of homes, Though somewhat slow 
initially in social development, they were, 
by the time they reached school age, popu- 
lar, friendly, non-aggressive leaders. 

Where parents’ attitudes are classed 
as “actively rejectant” the children show 
a slightly decelerated intellectual develop- 
ment, relatively poor use of the abilities 
they do possess, and some lack of originality. 
They are emotionally unstable, rebellious, 
aggressive, and quarrelsome. The children 
of parents with other attitude syndromes 
tend in various respects to fall in between 
these extremes. 

I am sure that these findings do not 
surprise us as related to child development. 
I would like to suggest that they probably 
apply to other relationships as well, and 
that the counselor or physician or admin- 
istrator who is warmly emotional and ex- 
pressive, respectful of the individuality of 
himeslf and of the other, and who exhibits 
a non-possessive caring, probably facilitates 
self-realization much as does a parent with 
these attitudes. 

Let me turn to another careful study 
in a very different area. Whitehorn and 
Betz (2, 18) investigated the degree of 
success achieved by young resident physi- 
cians in working with schizophrenic patients 
on a psychiatric ward. They chose for spe- 
cial study the seven who had been out- 
standingly helpful, and seven whose patients 
had shown the least degree of improvement. 
Each group had treated about 50 patients. 
The investigators examined all the available 
evidence to discover in what ways the A 
group (the successful group) differed from 
the B group. Several significant differences 
were found. The physicians in the A group 
tended to see the schizophrenic in terms of 
the personal meaning which various be- 


haviors had to the patient, rather than see- 
ing him as a case history or a descriptive 
diagnosis, They also tended to work toward 
goals which were oriented to the personality 
of the patient, rather than such goals as re- 
ducing the symptoms or curing the disease. 
It was found that the helpful physicians, 
in their day by day interaction, primarily 
made use of active personal participation— 
a person-to-person relationship. They made 
less use of procedures which could be classed 
as “passive permissive.” They were even 
less likely to use such procedures as inter- 
pretation, instruction or advice, or emphasis 
upon the practical care of the patient. Fi- 
nally, they were much more likely than 
the B group to develop a relationship in 
which the patient felt trust and confidence 
in the physician. 

Although the authors cautiously em- 
phasize that these findings relate only to 
the treatment of schizophrenics, I am in- 
clined to disagree. I suspect that similar 
facts would be found in a research study of 
almost any class of helping relationship. 

Another interesting study focuses up- 
on the way in which the person being helped 
perceives the relationship. Heine (11) 
studied individuals who had gone for psy- 
chotherapeutic help to psychoanalytic, cli- 
ent-centered, and Adlerian therapists. Re- 
gardless of the type of therapy, these clients 
report similar changes in themselves. But 
it is their perception of the relationship 
which is of particular interest to us here, 
When asked what accounted for the changes 
which had occurred, they expressed some 
differing explanations, depending on the 
orientation of the therapist. But their agree- 
ment on the major elements they had 
found helpful was even more significant, 
They indicated that these attitudinal ele- 
ments in the relationship accounted for the 
changes which had taken place in them- 
selves: the trust they had felt in the thera- 
pist; being understood by the therapist; the 
feeling of independence they had had in 
making choices and decisions. The therapist 
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procedure which they had found most help- 
ful was that the therapist clarified and 
openly stated feelings which the client had 
been approaching hazily and hesitantly. 

There was also a high degree of 
agreement among these clients, regardless 
of the orientation of their therapists, as to 
what elements had been unhelpful in the 
relationship. Such therapist attitudes as lack 
of interest, remoteness or distance, and an 
over-degree of sympathy, were perceived as 
unhelpful. As to procedures, they had found 
it unhelpful when therapists had given di- 
rect specific advice regarding decisions or 
had emphasized past history rather than 
present problems. Guiding suggestions 
mildly given were perceived in an inter- 
mediate range—neither clearly helpful nor 
unhelpful. 

Fiedler, in a much quoted study 
(7), found that expert therapists of differ- 
ing orientations formed similar relationships 
with their clients. Less well known are the 
elements which characterized these rela- 
tionships, differentiating them from the re- 
lationships formed by less expert therapists. 
These elements are: an ability to understand 
the client’s meanings and feelings; a sensi- 
tivity to the client’s attitudes; a warm in- 
terest without any emotional over-involve- 
ment. 

A study by Quinn (15) throws light 
on what is involved in understanding the 
client's meanings and feelings. His study is 
surprising in that it shows that “understand- 
ing” of the client’s meanings is essentially 
an attitude of desiring to understand. Quinn 
presented his judges only with recorded 
therapist statements taken from interviews. 
The raters had no knowledge of what the 
therapist was responding to or how the 
client reacted to his response. Yet it was 
found that the degree of understanding 
could be judged about as well from this 
material as from listening to the response 
in context. This seems rather conclusive evi- 
dence that it is an attitude of wanting to 
understand which is communicated. 


As to the emotional quality of the 
relationship, Seeman (16) found that suc- 
cess in psychotherapy is closely associated 
with a strong and growing mutual liking 
and respect between client and therapist. 

An interesting study by Dittes (4) 
indicates how delicate this relationship is. 
Using a physiological measure, the psy- 
chogalvanic reflex, to measure the anxious 
or threatened or alerted reactions of the 
client, Dittes correlated the deviations on 
this measure with judge’s ratings of the de- 
gree of warm acceptance and permissiveness 
on the part of the therapist. It was found 
that whenever the therapists attitudes 
changed even slightly in the direction of 
a lesser degree of acceptance, the number 
of abrupt GSR deviations significantly in- 
creased. Evidently when the relationship is 
experienced as less acceptant the organism 
organizes against threat, even at the physi- 
ological level. 

Without trying fully to integrate the 
findings from these various studies, it can at 
least be noted that a few things stand out. 
One is the fact that it is the attitudes and 
feelings of the therapist, rather than his 
theoretical orientation, which is important. 
His procedures and techniques are less im- 
portant than his attitudes. It is also worth 
noting that it is the way in which his atti- 
tudes and procedures are perceived which 
makes a difference to the client, and that it 
is this perception which is crucial. 


"MANUFACTURED" 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Let me turn to research of a very 
different sort, some of which you may find 
rather abhorrent, but which nevertheless 
has a bearing upon the nature of a facilitat- 
ing relationship. These studies have to do 
with what we might think of as manufac- 
tured relationships. 

Verplanck (17), Greenspoon (8) 
and others have shown that operant con- 
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ditioning of verbal behavior is possible in 
a relationship. Very briefly, if the experi- 
menter says “Mhm,” or “Good,” or nods 
his head after certain types of words or 
statements, those classes of words tend to 
increase because of being reinforced. It has 
been shown that using such procedures one 
can bring about increases in such diverse 
verbal categories as plural nouns, hostile 
words, statements of opinion. The person is 
completely unaware that he is being influ- 
enced in any way by these reinforcers. The 
implication is that by such selective rein- 
forcement we could bring it about that the 
other person in the relationship would be 
using whatever kinds of words and making 
whatever kinds of statements we had de- 
cided to reinforce. 

Following still further the principles 
of operant conditioning as developed by 
Skinner and his group, Lindsley (12) has 
shown that a chronic schizophrenic can be 
placed in a “helping relationship” with a 
machine. The machine, somewhat like a 
vending machine, can be set to reward a 
variety of types of behaviors. Initially it 
simply rewards—with candy, a cigarette, or 
the display of a picture—the lever-pressing 
behavior of the patient. But it is possible 
to set it so that many pulls on the lever may 
supply a hungry kitten—visible in a separate 
enclosure—with a drop of milk. In this case 
the satisfaction is an altruistic one. Plans 
are being developed to reward similar so- 
cial or altruistic behavior directed toward 
another patient, placed in the next room. 
The only limit to the kinds of behavior 
which might be rewarded lies in the degree 
of mechanical ingenuity of the experimenter. 

Lindsley reports that in some patients 
there has been marked clinical improve- 
ment. Personally I cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the description of one patient 
who had gone from a deteriorated chronic 
state to being given free grounds privileges, 
this change being quite clearly associated 
with his interaction with the machine. Then 
the experimenter decided to study experi- 


mental extinction, which, put in more per- 
sonal terms, means that no matter how many 
thousands of times the lever was pressed, 
no reward of any kind was forthcoming. 
The patient gradually regressed, grew un- 
tidy, uncommunicative, and his grounds 
privilege had to be revoked. This (to me) 
pathetic incident would seem to indicate 
that even in a relationship to a machine, 
trustworthiness is important if the relation- 
ship is to be helpful. 

Still another interesting study of a 
manufactured relationship is being carried 
on by Harlow and his associates (10), this 
time with monkeys. Infant monkeys, re- 
moved from their mothers almost immedi- 
ately after birth, are, in one phase of the 
experiment, presented with two objects. 
One might be termed the “hard mother,” a 
sloping cylinder of wire netting with a nipple 
from which the baby may feed. The other 
is a “soft mother,” a similar cylinder made 
of foam rubber and terry cloth, Even when 
an infant gets all his food from the “hard 
mother” he clearly and increasingly prefers 
the “soft mother.” Motion pictures show 
that he definitely “relates” to this object, 
playing with it, enjoying it, finding security 
in clinging to it when strange objects are 
near, and using that security as a home base 
for venturing into the frightening world. 
Of the many interesting and challenging 
implications of this study, one seems reason- 
ably clear. It is that no amount of direct 
food reward can take the place of certain 
perceived qualities which the infant appears 
to need and desire. 


TWO RECENT STUDIES 


Let me close this wide-ranging—and 
perhaps perplexing—sampling of research 
studies with an account of two very recent 
investigations. The first is an experiment 
conducted by Ends and Page (5). Working 
with hardened chronic hospitalized alco- 
holics who had been committed to a state 
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hospital for 60 days, they tried three differ- 
ent methods of group psychotherapy. The 
method which they believed would be most 
effective was therapy based on a two-factor 
theory of learning; a client-centered ap- 
proach was expected to be second; a psy- 
choanalytically oriented approach was ex- 
pected to be least efficient. Their results 
showed that the therapy based upon a learn- 
ing theory approach was not only not help- 
ful, but was somewhat deleterious. The out- 
comes were worse than those in the con- 
trol group which had no therapy. The ana- 
lytically oriented therapy produced some 
positive gain, and the client-centered group 
therapy was associated with the greatest 
amount of positive change. Follow-up data, 
extending over one and one-half years, con- 
firmed the in-hospital findings, with the 
lasting improvement being greatest in the 
client-centered approached, next in the an- 
alytic, next the control group, and least in 
those handled by a learning theory ap- 
proach. 
As I have puzzled over this study, 
unusual in that the approach to which the 
authors were committed proved least ef- 
fective, I find a clue, I believe, in the de- 
scription of the therapy based on learning 
theory (13). Essentially it consisted (1) of 
pointing out and labelling the behaviors 
which had proved unsatisfying, (2) of ex- 
ploring objectively with the client the rea- 
sons behind these behaviors, and (3) of 
establishing through re-education more ef- 
fective problem-solving habits, But in all 
of this interaction the aim, as they formu- 
lated it, was to be impersonal. The therapist 
“permits as little of his own personality to 
intrude as is humanly possible.” The “thera- 
pist stresses personal anonymity in his ac- 
tivities, ie. he must studiously avoid im- 
pressing the patient with his own (thera- 
pist’s) individual personality characteris- 
tics.” To me this seems the most likely clue 
to the failure of this approach, as I try to 
interpret the facts in the light of the other 


research studies. To withhold one’s self as 
a person and to deal with the other person 
as an object does not have a high probability 
of being helpful. 

The final study I wish to report is 
one just being completed by Halkides (9). 
She started from a theoretical formulation 
of mine regarding the necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for therapeutic change (14). 
She hypothesized that there would be a 
significant relationship between the extent 
of constructive personality change in the 
client and four counselor variables: (1) the 
degree of empathic understanding of the 
client manifested by the counselor; (2) the 
degree of positive affective attitude (un- 
conditional positive regard) manifested by 
the counselor toward the client; (3) the 
extent to which the counselor is genuine, 
his words matching his own internal feel- 
ing; and (4) the extent to which the coun- 
selor’s response matches the client's expres- 
sion in the intensity of affective expression. 

To investigate these hypotheses she 
first selected, by multiple objective criteria, 
a group of 10 cases which could be classed 
as “most successful” and a group of 10 
“least successful” cases. She then took an 
early and late recorded interview from each 
of these cases. On a random basis she 
picked nine client-counselor interaction 
units—a client statement and a counselor 
response—from each of these interviews. 
She thus had nine early interactions and 
nine late interactions from each case. This 
gave her several hundred units which were 
now placed in random order. The units 
from an early interview of an unsuccessful 
case might be followed by the units from 
a late interview of a successful case, etc. 

Three judges, who did not know the 
cases or their degree of success, or the 
source of any given unit, now listened to 
this material four different times. They rated 
each unit on a seven point scale, first as to 
the degree of empathy, second as to the 
counselor’s positive attitude toward the 
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client, third as to the counselor’s congruence 
or genuineness, and fourth as to the degree 
to which the counselor’s response matched 
the emotional intensity of the client's ex- 
pression. 

I think all of us who knew of the 
study regarded it as a very bold venture. 
Could judges listening to single units of 
interaction possibly make any reliable rating 
of such subtle qualities as I have mentioned? 
And even if suitable reliability could be 
obtained, could 18 counselor-client inter- 
changes from each case—a minute sam- 
pling of the hundreds or thousands of such 
interchanges which occurred in each case— 
possibly bear any relationship to the thera- 
peutic outcome? The chance seemed slim. 

The findings are surprising. It proved 
possible to achieve high reliability between 
the judges, most of the inter-judge correla- 
tions being in the 0.80’s or 0.90’s, except on 
the last variable. It was found that a high 
degree of empathic understanding was sig- 
nificantly associated, at a 0.001 level, with 
the more successful cases. A high degree 
of unconditional positive regard was like- 
wise associated with the more successful 
cases, at the 0.001 level. Even the rating of 
the counselor’s genuineness or congruence 
—the extent to which his words matched 
his feelings—was associated with the suc- 
cessful outcome of the case, and again at the 
0.001 level of significance. Only in the in- 
vestigation of the matching intensity of 
affective expression were the results equiv- 
ocal. 

It is of interest too that high ratings 
of these variables were not associated more 
significantly with units from later interviews 
than with units from early interviews. This 
means that the counselor’s attitudes were 
quite constant throughout the interviews. 
If he was highly empathic, he tended to 
be so from first to last. If he was lacking 
in genuineness, this tended to be true of 
both early and late interviews. 

As with any study, this investigation 


has its limitations. It is concerned with a 
certain type of helping relationship, psycho- 
therapy. It investigated only four variables 
thought to be significant. Perhaps there 
are many others. Nevertheless it represents 
a significant advance in the study of helping 
relationships. Let me try to state the find- 
ings in the simplest possible fashion. It 
seems to indicate that the quality of the 
counselor’s interaction with a client can be 
satisfactorily judged on the basis of a very 
small sampling of his behavior. It also 
means that if the counselor is congruent or 
transparent, so that his words are in line 
with his feelings rather than the two being 
discrepant—if the counselor likes the client, 
unconditionally, and if the counselor un- 
derstands the essential feelings of the client 
as they seem to the client—then there is a 
strong probability that this will be an effec- 
tive helping relationship. 


SOME COMMENTS 


These then are some of the studies 
which throw at least a measure of light on 
the nature of the helping relationship. They 
have investigated different facets of the 
problem. They have approached it from 
very different theoretical contexts, They 
have used different methods. They are not 
directly comparable. Yet they seem to me 
to point to several statements which may 
be made with some assurance. It seems clear 
that relationships which are helpful have 
different characteristics from relationships 
which are unhelpful. These differential char- 
acteristics have to do primarily with the at- 
titudes of the helping person on the one 
hand and with the perception of the re- 
lationship by the “helpee” on the other, It 
is equally clear that the studies thus far 
made do not give us any final answers as 
to what is a helping relationship, nor how 
it is to be formed. 
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HOW CAN I 
CREATE A HELPING 
RELATIONSHIP? 


I believe each of us working in the 
field of human relationships has a similar 
problem in knowing how to use such re- 
search knowledge. We cannot slavishly fol- 
low such findings in a mechanical way or 
we destroy the personal qualities which 
these very studies show to be valuable. It 
seems to me that we have to use these 
studies, testing them against our own ex- 
perience and forming new and further per- 
sonal hypotheses to use and test in our own 
further personal relationships. 

So rather than try to tell you. how 
you should use the findings I have presented 
I should like to tell you the kind of ques- 
tions which these studies and my own clin- 
ical experience raise for me, and some of 
the tentative and changing hypotheses 
which guide my behavior as I enter into 
what I hope may be helping relationships, 
whether with students, staff, family, or cli- 
ents. Let me list a number of these ques- 
tions and considerations. 

1. Can I be in some way which will 
be perceived by the other person as trust- 
worthy, as dependable or consistent in 
some deep sense? Both research and ex- 
perience indicate that this is very important, 
and over the years I have found what I 
believe are deeper and better ways of an- 
swering this question, I used to feel that if 
I fulfilled all the outer conditions of trust- 
worthiness—keeping appointments, respect- 
ing the confidential nature of the interviews, 
etc.—and if I acted consistently the same 
during the interviews, then this condition 
would be fulfilled. But experience drove 
home the fact that to act consistently ac- 
ceptant, for example, if in fact I was feel- 
ing annoyed or skeptical or some other non- 
acceptant feeling, was certain in the long 
run to be perceived as inconsistent or un- 
trustworthy. I have come to recognize that 
being trustworthy does not demand that 


I be rigidly consistent but that I be de- 
pendably real. The term congruent is one 
I have used to describe the way I would 
like to be. By this I mean that whatever 
feeling or attitude I am experiencing would 
be matched by my awareness of that atti- 
tude. When this is true, then I am a unified 
or integrated person in that moment, and 
hence I can be whatever I deeply am. This 
is a reality which I find others experience 
as dependable. 

2. A very closely related question is 
this: Can I be expressive enough as a person 
that what I am will be communicated un- 
ambiguously? I believe that most of my 
failures to achieve a helping relationship 
can be traced to unsatisfactory answers to 
these two questions. When I am experienc- 
ing an attitude of annoyance toward another 
person but am unaware of it, then my com- 
munication contains contradictory messages. 
My words are giving one message, but I am 
also in subtle ways communicating the an- 
noyance I feel and this confuses the other 
person and makes him distrustful, though 
he too may be unaware of what is causing 
the difficulty. When as a parent or a ther- 
pist or a teacher or an administrator I fail 
to listen to what is going on in me, fail be- 
cause of my own defensiveness to sense my 
own feelings, then this kind of failure seems 
to result. It has made it seem to me that 
the most basic learning for anyone who 
hopes to establish any kind of helping rela- 
tionship is that it is safe to be transparently 
real. If in a given relationship I am rea- 
sonably congruent, if no feelings relevant 
to the relationship are hidden either to me 
or the other person, then I can be almost 
sure that the relationship will be a helpful 
one. 

One way of putting this which may 
seem strange to you is that if I can form 
a helping relationship to myself—if I can 
be sensitively aware of and acceptant to- 
ward my own feelings—then the likelihood 
is great that I can form a helping relation- 
ship toward another. 
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Now, acceptantly to be what I am, 
in this sense, and to permit this to show 
through to the other person, is the most 
difficult task I know and one I never fully 
achieve. But to realize that this is my task 
has been most rewarding because it has 
helped me to find what has gone wrong 
with interpersonal relationships which have 
become snarled and to put them on a con- 
structive track again, It has meant that if 
I am to facilitate the personal growth of 
others in relation to me, then I must grow, 
and while this is often painful it is also en- 
riching. 

3. A third question is: Can I let my- 
self experience positive attitudes toward 
this other person—attitudes of warmth, car- 
ing, liking, interest, respect? It is not easy. 
I find in myself, and feel that I often see 
in others, a certain amount of fear of these 
feelings. We are afraid that if we let our- 
selves freely experience these positive feel- 
ings toward another we may be trapped by 
them. They may lead to demands on us 
or we may be disappointed in our trust, 
and these outcomes we fear. So as a reac- 
tion we tend to build up distance between 
ourselves and others—aloofness, a “profes- 
sional” attitude, an impersonal relationship. 

I feel quite strongly that one of the 
important reasons for the professionalization 
of every field is that it helps to keep this dis- 
tance. In the clinical areas we develop elab- 
orate diagnostic formulations, seeing the 
person as an object. In teaching and in ad- 
ministration we develop all kinds of evalu- 
ative procedures, so that again the person 
is perceived as an object. In these ways, I 
believe, we can keep ourselves from experi- 
encing the caring which would exist if we 
recognized the relationship as one between 


_ two persons. It is a real achievement when 


we can learn, even in certain relationships 
or at certain times in those relationships, 
that it is safe to care, that it is safe to re- 
late to the other as a person for whom we 
have positive feelings. 

4. Another question the importance 


of which I have learned in my own experi- 
ence is: Can I be strong enough as a person 
to be separate from the other? Can I be a 
sturdy respecter of my own feelings, my own 
needs, as well as his? Can I own and, if 
need be, express my own feelings as some- 
thing belonging to me and separate from 
his feelings? Am I strong enough in my 
own separateness that I will not be down- 
cast by his depression, frightened by his 
fear, nor engulfed by his dependency? Is 
my inner self hardy enough to realize that 
I am not destroyed by his anger, taken over 
by his need for dependence, nor enslaved 
by his love, but that I exist separate from 
him with feelings and rights of my own? 
When I can freely feel this strength of be- 
ing a separate person, then I find that I can 
let myself go much more deeply in under- 
standing and accepting him because I am 
not fearful of losing myself. 

5. The next question is closely re- 
lated. Am I secure enough within myself to 
permit him his separateness? Can I permit 
him to be what he is—honest or deceitful, 
infantile or adult, despairing or over-confi- 
dent? Can I give him the freedom to be? 
Or do I feel that he should follow my advice, 
or remain somewhat dependent on me, or 
mold himself after me? In this connection I 
think of the interesting small study by Far- 
son (6) which found that the less well ad- 
justed and less competent counselor tends 
to induce conformity to himself, to have 
clients who model themselves after him. On 
the other hand, the better adjusted and 
more competent counselor can interact with 
a client through many interviews without in- 
terfering with the freedom of the client to 
develop a personality quite separate from 
that of his therapist. I should prefer to be 
in this latter class, whether as parent or 
supervisor or counselor. 

6. Another question I ask myself is; 
Can I let myself enter fully into the world 
of his feelings and personal meanings and 
see these as he does? Can I step into his 
private world so completely that I lose all 
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desire to evaluate or judge it? Can I enter 
it so sensitively that I can move about in 
it freely, without tramping on meanings 
which are precious to him? Can I sense it 
so accurately that I can catch not only the 
meanings of his experience which are ob- 
vious to him, but those meanings which are 
only implicit, which he sees only dimly or 
as confusion? Can I extend this understand- 
ing without limit? I think of the client who 
said, “Whenever I find someone who un- 
derstands a part of me at the time, then it 
never fails that a point is reached where 
I know they’re not understanding me again. 
. . » What I’ve looked for so hard is for 
someone to understand.” 

For myself I find it easier to feel 
this kind of understanding, and to com- 
municate it, to individual clients than to 
students in a class or staff members in a 
group in which I am involved. There is a 
strong temptation to set students “straight,” 
or to point out to a staff member the errors 
in his thinking. Yet when I can permit my- 
self to understand in these situations, it is 
mutually rewarding. And with clients in 
therapy, I am often impressed with the fact 
that even a minimal amount of empathic 
understanding—a bumbling and faulty at- 
tempt to catch the confused complexity of 
the clients meaning—is helpful, though 
there is no doubt that it is most helpful 
when I can see and formulate clearly the 
meanings in his experiencing which for 
him have been unclear and tangled. 

7. Still another issue is whether I 
can be acceptant of each facet of this other 
person which he presents to me. Can I 
receive him as he is? Can I communicate 
this attitude? Or can I only receive him 
conditionally, acceptant of some aspects of 
his feelings and silently or openly disapprov- 
ing of other aspects? It has been my experi- 
ence that when my attitude is conditional, 
then he cannot change or grow in those 
respects in which I cannot fully receive him. 
And when—afterward and sometimes too 
late—I try to discover why I have been 


unable to accept him in every respect, I 
usually discover that it is because I have 
been frightened or threatened in myself by 
some aspect of his feelings. If I am to be 
more helpful, then I must myself grow and 
accept myself in these respects. 

8. A very practical issue is raised by 
the question: Can I act with sufficient sensi- 
tivity in the relationship that my behavior 
will not be perceived as a threat? The work 
we are beginning to do in studying the 
physiological concomitants of psychotherapy 
confirms the research by Dittes in indicating 
how easily individuals are threatened at a 
physiological level. The psychogalvanic re- 
flex—the measure of skin conductance— 
takes a sharp dip when the therapist re- 
sponds with some word which is just a little 
stronger than the client’s feelings. And to 
a phrase such as, “My, you do look upset,” 
the needle swings almost off the paper. My 
desire to avoid even such minor threats is 
not due to a hypersensitivity about my cli- 
ent. It is simply due to the conviction based 
on experience that if I can free him as 
completely as possible from external threat, 
then he can begin to experience and to deal 
with the internal feelings and conflicts which 
he finds threatening within himself. 

9. A specific aspect of the preceding 
question but an important one is: Can I 
free him from the threat of external evalua- 
tion? In almost every phase of our lives— 
at home, at school, at work—we find our- 
selves under the rewards and punishments 
of external judgments. “That’s good”; “that’s 
naughty.” “That's worth an A”; “that's a 
failure.” “That's good counseling”; “that’s 
poor counseling.” Such judgments are a 
part of our lives from infancy to old age. 
I believe they have a certain social useful- 
ness to institutions and organizations such 
as schools and professions. Like everyone 
else I find myself all too often making 
such evaluations. But, in my experience, 
they do not make for personal growth and 
hence I do not believe that they are a part 
of a helping relationship. Curiously enough 
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a positive evaluation is as threatening in 
the long run as a negative one, since to in- 
form someone that he is good implies that 
you also have the right to tell him he is 
bad. So I have come to feel that the more I 
can keep a relationship free of judgment 
and evaluation, the more this will permit the 
other person to reach the point where he 
recognizes that the locus of evaluation, 
the center of responsibility, lies within him- 
self. The meaning and value of his experi- 
ence is in the last analysis something which 
is up to him, and no amount of external 
judgment can alter this. So I should like to 
work toward a relationship in which I am 
not, even in my own feelings, evaluating 
him. This I believe can set him free to be 
a self-responsible person. 

10. One last question: Can I meet 
this other individual as a person who is in 
process of becoming, or will I be bound by 
his past and by my past? If, in my en- 
counter with him, I am dealing with him 
as an immature child, an ignorant student, 
a neurotic personality, or a psychopath, 
each of these concepts of mine limits what 
he can be in the relationship. Martin 
Buber, the existentialist philosopher of the 
University of Jerusalem, has a phrase, “con- 
firming the other,” which has had meaning 
for me. He says “Confirming means . . . 
accepting the whole potentiality of the 
other . . . I can recognize in him, know 
in him, the person he has been . . . created 
to become . . . I confirm him in myself, 
and then in him, in relation to this poten- 
tiality that... can now be developed, 
can evolve” (3). If I accept the other per- 
son as something fixed, already diagnosed 
and classified, already shaped by his past, 
then I am doing my part to confirm this 
limited hypothesis. If I accept him as a 
process of becoming, then I am doing what 
I can to confirm or make real his potentiali- 
ties. 

It is at this point that I see Ver- 
planck, Lindsley, and Skinner, working in 
operant conditioning, coming together with 
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Buber, the philosopher or mystic. At least 
they come together in principle, in an odd 
way. If I see a relationship as only an op- 
portunity to reinforce certain types of words 
or opinions in the other, then I tend to 
confirm him as an object—a basically me- 
chanical, manipulable object. And if I see 
this as his potentiality, he tends to act in 
ways which support this hypothesis. If, on 
the other hand, I see a relationship as an 
opportunity to “reinforce” all that he is, the 
person that he is with all his existent po- 
tentialities, then he tends to act in ways 
which support this hypothesis. I have then 
—to use Buber’s term—confirmed him as a 
living person, capable of creative inner de- 
velopment. Personally I prefer this second 
type of hypothesis. 


CONCLUSION 


In the early portion of this paper I 
reviewed some of the contributions which 
research is making to our knowledge about 
relationships. Endeavoring to keep that 
knowledge in mind I then took up the kind 
of questions which arise from an inner and 
subjective point of view as I enter, as a 
person, into relationships. If I could, in 
myself, answer all the questions I have 
raised in the affirmative, then I believe that 
any relationships in which I was involved 
would be helping relationships, would in- 
volve growth. But I cannot give a positive 
answer to most of these questions. I can 
only work in the direction of a positive 
answer. 

This has raised in my mind the strong 
suspicion that the optimal helping relation- 
ship is the kind of relationship created by 
a person who is psychologically mature. 
Or to put it in another way, the degree to 
which I can create relationships which fa- 
cilitate the growth of others as separate 
persons is a measure of the growth I have 
achieved in myself. In some respects this 
is a disturbing thought, but it is also a 
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promising or challenging one. It would in- 
dicate that if I am interested in creating 
helping relationships I have a fascinating 
life-time job ahead of me, stretching and 
developing my potentialities in the direction 
of growth. 

I am left with the uncomfortable 
thought that what I have been working out 
for myself in this paper may have little re- 
lationship to your interests and your work. 
If so, I regret it. But I am at least partially 
comforted by the fact that all of us who are 
working in the field of human relationships 
and trying to understand the basic orderli- 
ness of that field are engaged in the most 
crucial enterprise in today’s world. If we 
are thoughtfully trying to understand our 
tasks as administrators, teachers, educa- 
tional counselors, vocational counselors, ther- 
apists, then we are working on the problem 
which will determine the future of this 
planet. For it is not upon the physical 
sciences that the future will depend. It is 
upon us who are trying to understand and 
deal with the interactions between human 
beings—who are trying to create helping 
relationships. So I hope that the questions 
I ask of myself will be of some use to you 
in gaining understanding and perspective 
as you endeavor, in your way, to facilitate 
growth in your relationships. 
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MULTIPLE COUNSELING: 
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Current literature indicates that pres- 
ent-day concepts of counseling have evolved 
from a “coming together” of several major 
theories, disciplines, and fields of profes- 
sional specialization. This merging of differ- 
ent streams of development and the resultant 
evolution of counseling theories and prac- 
tices have been referred to by Super (28) 
as a “transition: from vocational guidance 
to counseling psychology.” As might be ex- 
pected during periods of transition or flux, 
the development of counseling concepts has 
not been without considerable controversy 
among writers concerning the definitive na- 
ture of the process itself or the specific goals 
that this process, if effective, should achieve. 
Indeed, many differences of opinion still 
exist among writers in this field, and, ironical 
as it may be, the reader is often confused as 
he attempts to improve or clarify his un- 
derstanding of counseling through keeping 
abreast of all the publications by all the 
“authorities.” 

One issue that has persisted through- 
out the transition in counseling theory is 
inherent in the concept still held by many 
that counseling, by definition, is, and must 
be, a one-to-one relationship. It is with 
this concept of counseling that the present 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1959, 37, 551-557, with the permission of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association and the 
author. 
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18. Whitehorn, J. C., & Betz, B. J. A study 
of psychotherapeutic relationships be- 
tween physicians and schizophrenic pa- 
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Why? When? How? 


paper takes issue as the writer discusses a 
process of “multiple counseling” and at- 
tempts to show some of the benefits to be 
derived from counseling with groups. 

It goes almost without saying at this 
point that those who ascribe to the one-to- 
one concept of counseling have difficulty 
accepting the idea of group counseling be- 
cause of the obvious inconsistency in using 
the term group with the individual conno- 
tation of counseling as defined. These un- 
believers in group counseling circumvent 
the problem of semantics by referring to 
counselor-individual relationships as “coun- 
seling” and to counselor-group relationships 
as “group guidance,” “study groups,” “group 
procedure in counseling,” or the like. A 
problem with defining counseling this way 
is that such a definition becomes meaning- 
less when one considers the variety of situa- 
tions in which a counselor may have “in- 
dividual” contacts that are not counseling 
and “group” contacts that are not group 
guidance. On the other hand, if a counselor 
is able to establish an efective counseling 
relationship and achieve some of the goals 
of counseling even when working with sev- 
eral counselees simultaneously, is he not 
actually counseling? Many would concede 
that he is doing more than just group guid- 
ance, broadly conceived. It would seem that 
modifiers such as “individual” and “group” 
could be reserved to designate conditions 
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under which counseling takes place and not 
be used to define the term itself. 


MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING— 
WHAT IS IT? 


In recent years, the concept that 
counseling must be a one-to-one relation- 
ship has been challenged. One who has led 
in this respect is Froehlich (10) who asserts 
that as long as the process has the same ob- 
jectives of individual counseling and at- 
tempts to achieve these objectives it can 
be called counseling. 

The objectives of counseling, whether 
individual or group, Froehlich sees as being 
essentially to assist the individual in the 
following: (1) evaluation of himself, or 
gaining knowledge necessary for wise 
choices—i.e., learning; (2) decision mak- 
ing and self-direction—or growth in the 
ability to make decisions and be responsi- 
ble; and (3) carrying through of learning 
to action—i.e., changed behavior. With these 
objectives for counseling in mind, Froehlich 
originated the term “multiple counseling” 
(10) to describe a situation in which the 
counselor counsels with more than one in- 
dividual at a time, but each on a coordinate 
basis. In other words, multiple counseling, 
thus conceived, is concerned with helping 
each counselee make individual decisions 
within a group situation. 

The term “multiple counseling” ful- 
fills several needs for counselors who believe 
that effective counseling can and does take 
place in group settings. (1) It provides for 
a broader concept of the conditions under 
which counseling principles are operative. 
(2) It avoids, to some degree, the seman- 
tics problem felt by those who cannot ac- 
cept the term “group counseling.” (3) It 
makes for a clearer distinction of the multi- 
ple counseling process from the already- 


confusing terms “group guidance,” “group 


procedures in counseling,” “group therapy,” 
ete. 

While the process of multiple coun- 
seling as described by Caplan (6, p. 5) 
“differs somewhat from teaching and group 
guidance (with their emphasis on the im- 
parting of facts) and from group psycho- 
therapy (with its emphasis on treatment), 
the multiple counselor may at times ‘teach’ 
(impart facts), and he may at times aid 
the individual to understand and objectify 
his emotions (do therapy).” 

The unique characteristics of multi- 
ple counseling as expressed by Froehlich 
(10) and reported by Bennett (2) are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1, All members of the group have a 
common problem. The common element 
may be the need for making an occupational 
choice; it may be that all are low scholar- 
ship students; all may have an interest in 
the results of tests they have taken; they 
may all be having difficulty resolving the 
same personal problem; or some other com- 
mon element may exist which helps them 
identify with the group. This common ele- 
ment for the group does not mean homo- 
geneity in the strictest sense. Instead the 
common element may exist more in terms 
of a situational problem than as a psycho- 
logical dynamic. For example, the common 
problem may be that all members of the 
group are on academic probation. However, 
one student may be failing because of low 
ability, another may lack interest or motiva- 
tion for school, while a third may be failing 
deliberately as a means of expressing hos- 
tility toward his parents. 

2. All of the members identify with 
this common element which has real mean- 
ing for them. The effectiveness of the coun- 
seling function is dependent upon the ability 
of each individual to identify with and 
participate in the thinking of the group. His 
ability to do so depends upon the impor- 
tance of the common element to him. 

3. The counselor functions as the 
leader of the group but does so from within 
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the group. In this role, the counselor at times 
serves “as a resource person, providing 
needed information,” at other times as a 
“stimulator of discussion,” and sometimes as 
merely a “listener” (10). The skillful coun- 
selor will attempt as much as possible to 
keep the locus of responsibility for the dis- 
cussion centered within the group members. 
At the same time, however, he must be 
alert to the dynamics of the group and be 
ready to counteract or redirect undesirable 
elements without destroying the permissive- 
ness of the situation. He is also trying to 
identify those who might profit from addi- 
tional help through individual counseling. 

4. A permissive atmosphere favors 
free expression. This characteristic is an 
axiom for any kind of counseling. For ef- 
fective interaction, the relationship among 
all of the group members must be permis- 
sive, free, and safe. 

5. Interactions and mutual help 
among members is essential, and members 
have the opportunity to evaluate pressures 
created by the group situation. After the 
counselor has been able to establish rapport 
and structure the permissiveness of the sit- 
uation, he can point out the common ele- 
ment that he feels exists in the group and 
give each individual an opportunity to iden- 
tify with the common element. This can be 
done by letting each individual express his 
own reactions about the problem or his sug- 
gestions for handling it. By this sort of in- 
teraction, group members help each other 
to express feelings and to gain insights con- 
cerning the problem as it affects each in- 
dividual. In a sense, the group members 
serve as “multiple counselors” for each other 
in that they assist each other in expression 
of emotions, they interpret meanings, they 
clarify feelings, they give support, they ex- 
ert some influence on behavior, etc. 

6. Finally, if the multiple counsel- 
ing is effective, the participants are stimu- 
lated by group standards to accomplish the 
goals of counseling suggested earlier, i.e. 
evaluation of self and opportunities, mak- 


ing wise choices, accepting responsibility, 
and initiating courses of action. 


WHY 
COUN 


USE MULTIPLE 
SELING? 

Some of the benefits of multiple 
counseling which are not obtained by the 
exclusive use of the traditionally accepted 
individual approach to counseling have 
their basis in principles of group dynamics. 
Therefore, the use of multiple counseling 
can be supported in terms of previous re- 
search with similar group processes. A re- 
view of the literature dealing with theories 
of group dynamics and with the recent 
wide-spread growth of group work follows. 

In discussing the influence of inter- 
personal relations on everyday psychologi- 
cal processes, Katz and Lazarsfeld (16) 
give persuasive evidence to support the 
thesis that groups influence individual opin- 
ions, attitudes, and actions, Theory and re- 
search reported by these writers indicate 
the following as social factors which influ- 
ence individuals’ opinions and actions: (1) 
benefits which befall the individual who 
conforms to group norms. These benefits 
are experienced in terms of satisfaction 
which comes with acceptance by the group 
and achievement of desired status; (2) the 
individual's dependence on others about 
him for the definition of “social reality.” 
“What exists as ‘reality’ for the individual 
is to a high degree determined by what is 
socially accepted as reality;” (3) interaction 
among individuals operates to produce 
shared standards of judgment, opinions, and 
ways of behaving. Friendship groups adopt 
shared ways of thinking, and private opin- 
ions and attitudes are developed through 
association with others of similar opinions 
and attitudes; and (4) groups of people 
demand conformity of individual ‘members 
to maintain the status of the group. Katz 
and Lazarsfeld conclude that (1) individ- 
uals in primary group interaction develop 
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norms governing their interactions, (2) even 
an individual’s personal opinions and atti- 
tudes may be by-products of interpersonal 
relations, and (3) any attempts to change 
an individual’s opinion or attitude will fail 
if his opinion is one which he shares with 
others to whom he is attached and if the 
others do not concur in the change. Katz 
and Lazarsfeld, therefore, suggest group 
change as the “target” for initiating indi- 
vidual attitude and behavior changes. 

Growth of Group Work: Recent 
years have seen a considerable increase of 
research in the field of group dynamics. 
Crutchfield (7, pp. 171, 182) feels that this 
evidenced growth in group research dem- 
onstrates quite convincingly “how crucial 
psychological variables can be dealt with 
experimentally in genuine group settings.” 
According to Crutchfield, the size of the 
group can be reduced to as few as three 
members without loss of effective group 
pressure. 

With the growth of group dynamics 
research has come an increased acceptance 
and use of group approaches in many psy- 
chological and guidance processes. This 
diversified application of group procedures 
is evidenced by studies reporting the use 
of groups in the treatment of psychotics 
(23), as a training device for doctors, nurses, 
and patients in a private clinic (22), as 
seminars with executives in business (18), 
in industry (4), in counseling with families 
in a casework agency (13), in penal insti- 
tutions (21), with alcoholics (19), for mar- 
riage counseling (12), as a preventive ap- 
proach in promoting mental hygiene (17), 
as orientation for counseling (25), in edu- 
cation (15), and for multiple counseling (8, 
10). In addition, a review of group psy- 
chotherapy bibliographies by Locke (20) 
shows the use of therapy in many new areas. 

A number of writers (5, 14, 24, 28) 
have concluded that counseling and psycho- 
therapy have much in common relative to 
their process and goals. As stated by Wrenn 
(29), “the differences between counseling 


and psychotherapy appear to be differences 
in degree, not in kind, as existing on a con- 
tinuum rather than being of a dichotomous 
nature.” Therefore, in light of the growth 
of group therapy and the status that process 
has achieved, it follows that if one accepts 
a similarity of process and goals between 
counseling and therapy, he lends support to 
the process of multiple counseling. 

It is recognized that the group ap- 
proach to counseling is not without limita- 
tions. However, in the opinion of this writer, — 
the limitations of the multiple process do not 
obviate the values that can obtain from 
judicious use of this process. Some of the 
limitations in multiple counseling consist of: 
(1) the inability of some students to relate — 
to the common element or problem, thus 
never really feeling a part of the group; 
(2) the need that some individuals have to 
identify more directly and more closely 
with one person (presumably the coun- 
selor) before being able to relate to or in- 
teract comfortably with a group of persons} 
(3) the probability that there is less warmth 
or closeness of relationship between the 
counselor and individual group members; 
and (4) a danger that the relative safety or 
anonymity of the group, and the expres- 
sions of other group members, may lead 
some individuals to experience catharsis or 
disturbing insights too much or too rapidly © 
to be adequately dealt with during that par- 
ticular session. In the latter instance, it is 
possible that the counselor may not even 
recognize the individuals in the group who 
may be experiencing this kind of upset. 

On the other hand, the values of © 
multiple counseling that do not seem to be 
experienced in individual counseling can be ~ 
restated in terms of (1) the life-like setting 
for making decisions and choices, thus help- — 
ing individuals to discover new ways of re- 
lating to others, (2) the influences of peers 
through group interaction and group norms, 
(3) the opportunity for free expression of 
opinions and emotions with less personal 
reference, and (4) the opportunity to give 
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and receive support as a group member. 
Other advantages of the multiple process 
from the viewpoint of the counselor's needs 
include the following: (1) it permits the 
counselor to meet more students with com- 
mon problems and to disseminate informa- 
tion of general interest or value in solving 
these problems; (2) it provides oppor- 
tunity to identify students who need in- 
dividual help while also making more time 
available to see individuals with specific 
problems; and (3) it advertises the avail- 
ability of the counseling services, stimulates 
demand for individual counseling, and pre- 
pares students for individual counseling. 

Research with Multiple Counseling: 
Since the tenability of any premise must 
be determined by empirical evidence, it is 
appropriate at this point to review the re- 
search studies which have investigated the 
effectiveness of multiple counseling. 

Driver (8, 9) used small discussion 
groups to test the usefulness of such groups 
in aiding so-called students to gain self- 
understanding, understanding of others, and 
interpersonal skills. The study involved 
eight separate experimental groups, each 
consisting of eight to ten persons, with each 
group holding six sessions over a period of 
three weeks. Several months after the con- 
clusion of the study, retention and carry- 
over of learning were measured by follow-up 
questionnaires. The returns indicated that 
the students learned new facts, apprecia- 
tions, and/or skill in interpersonal relations. 
Driver concluded that “small group discus- 
sions carried on in a permissive atmosphere 
are an excellent learning medium for per- 
sonality growth of high school, college, and 
adult students.” 

Froehlich (11) and Bailey (1), 
working independently with different high 
school populations, but both using the same 
criterion of improvement in accuracy of 
self-knowledge, found no difference in the 
effectiveness of individual and multiple 
counseling. In both of these studies, self- 
knowledge was measured by agreement be- 
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tween self-ratings and test scores before and 
after counseling. 

Caplan (6) tested multiple counsel- 
ing in terms of its effectiveness in changing 
the self-concepts and improving the school 
achievement of a group of high school 
“problem” boys. Significant differences be- 
tween the experimental and control groups 
at the conclusion of the study were in favor 
of the multiple-counseled. Caplan con- 
cluded that multiple counseling is a useful 
technique for school counselors. 

In the writers doctoral dissertation 
(30), the relative effectiveness of individ- 
ual and multiple counseling for disseminat- 
ing and interpreting test data to students 
was compared. Both counseled groups were 
also compared with a non-counseled con- 
trol group. Comparisons were made in terms 
of pre- and post-counseling measures on 
four criteria: accuracy of self-concept, ac- 
quisition of information about tests, feasi- 
bility of vocational choice, and counselee 
satisfaction. The results showed that both 
counseled groups made significant gains on 
post-counseling criteria measures over pre- 
counseling measures, and that these gains, 
through counseling, represented a signifi- 
cant improvement over the non-counseled 
group. However, no differences of any sig- 
nificance were found between the individ- 
ual-counseled and the multiple-counseled 
groups. 

Although relatively few in number, 
the findings of the foregoing studies give 
credence to the belief that multiple counsel- 
ing holds promise as an efficient and effec- 
tive counseling technique. 


WHEN TO USE 
MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING? 


When should multiple counseling be 
used? Generally speaking, multiple coun- 
seling seems indicated whenever one wants 
to achieve the unique advantages of the 
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group setting suggested earlier, or when the 
objectives of individual counseling can be 
achieved more efficiently and/or more ef- 
fectively by the group process than by 
individual counseling alone. Greater effi- 
«ciency in counseling might connote either 
a conservation of time and effort in seeing 
the same number of students or in being 
able to provide counseling for more stu- 
dents in the same period. Efficiency in 
this sense, of course, assumes that the qual- 
ity of the counseling does not diminish. 
The effectiveness of the counseling will be 
measured largely in terms of the degree to 
which one is able to achieve the counseling 
goals he has considered important. 

The few research data already men- 
tioned support the value of multiple coun- 
seling for achieving most or all of the 
generally-accepted goals of individual coun- 
seling. Indications have also been presented 
that multiple counseling can often be more 
efficient than individual counseling and at 
least comparable in effectiveness. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the use of multiple 
counseling be considered whenever staff 
skills and physical facilities permit and 
when a common problem among groups 
of students is identifiable. In each case, 
however, the particular purposes for coun- 
seling and the amount of opportunity to 
evaluate the process employed and the out- 
comes achieved should ultimately determine 
the advisability of the procedure selected. 


HOW TO DO 
MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING? 


This is probably the most difficult 
aspect of the present paper to treat briefly. 
The problem in trying to present specifics 
about methods in counseling is that those 
techniques which are successful for one way 
may not be successful at all for another. It 
is therefore unwise for any counselor merely 
to accept at face value techniques suggested 
by someone else and to attempt to counsel 
by employing such techniques if the pro- 


cedures suggested are not really genuine 
or comfortable for him. The experience 
that each counselor has with different tech- 
niques will indicate the procedures that 
are best for him. However, this need not 
prevent a brief consideration at this point 
of the skills necessary for effective multiple 
counseling. 

Many may concur with the point of 
view that multiple counseling utilizes to 
some extent the same principles applicable 
in individual counseling. Similarities be- 
tween individual counseling and counseling 
with groups have been shown to exist not 
only in similar objectives, but also in skills 
and techniques (2, 12, 26, 27). Therefore, 
the counselor contemplating the use of mul- 
tiple counseling should first identify those 
procedures which he has found successful 
in dealing with individuals and then utilize 
these procedures in a manner appropriate 
to the demands of each particular group 
setting. 

But the mere application of individ- 
ual procedures is not enough if multiple 
counseling is to be most effective. The coun- 
selor who would work with groups must 
not only be cognizant of the uniqueness of 
the multiple counseling situation, but he 
must also be skilled in principles of good 
leadership and be able to guide interac- 
tions on the basis of a solid understanding 
of group dynamics. In brief, acting as a 
leader from within the group, the counselor 
must provide a warm, permissive atmos- 
phere in which interpersonal relationships 
and group interaction may develop by each 
individual identifying with, and contribut- 
ing to, a discussion of a problem which has 
relevance for him and some measure of 
commonality to the group as a whole. 


A NEED 
FOR MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


A last word in favor of continued 
research with multiple counseling can be 
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stated in terms of a growing concern among 
school personnel. Since currently increas- 
ing enrollments at most educational in- 
stitutions are already placing considerable 
stress on counselors’ time, and since pre- 
dicted expansions see the situation as be- 
coming even more critical, it seems desir- 
able to look ahead to the ultimate value of 
group procedures in counseling. Research 
to date supports a belief in the potential of 
multiple counseling. Continued evaluation 
of this process in various settings may well 
indicate a need to reorient thinking rela- 
tive to the practice of complete reliance on 
individual counseling. 
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Jy WORD “PROCESS” IN THE HEADING EMPHA- 
sizes the fact that counseling represents a process of dynamic interaction 
between two people referred to as a counselor and a client. The word 
“counseling” covers a large range of activities, for counselors operate in 
widely diversified settings. Hence, it may be that there are no universally 
perceived “essentials” of the process. Although there are many common 
elements in counseling, the counseling a high school counselor provides 
may differ greatly from the counseling offered by a trained psychologist 
having a Ph.D. and engaged in private counseling practice. Also, the work 
of a vocational rehabilitation counselor in the field may differ greatly from 
the work of a counselor with similar training assigned to a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital. However, in spite of the differences imposed by settings 
and training, many essential characteristics of good counseling are present 
when these different types of counseling relationships are examined. 

This wide range of activities, training, and settings in which coun- 
selors operate is reflected in the literature. In most of the articles con- 
sidered, the research orientation and theoretical bias of a particular “school” 
of counseling were evident: there were articles by nondirectively oriented 
counselors, by analytically oriented counselors, by learning-theory oriented 
counselors, by communication-theory oriented counselors, and by high 
school counselors with a “practical” orientation, to mention only a few. 

A problem in the selection of articles arose, for the editors sought 
articles having a broad general application. Yet it seems logical that each 
person should react to and perceive problems in counseling in relation to 
his own personal experience, self-awareness, level of training, research sophis- 
tication, and job knowledge. In Part Two, therefore, some allowance for 
these differences has been made by the selection of articles representing 
different levels of training and reflecting differences in the setting in which 
counselors operate. 

The materials in Part Two have been arranged so that the reader can 
follow what the editors feel are the essential parts of the process: client ex- 
pectations and problems of referral; the personality traits of both the client 
and the counselor; comparative techniques and counseling “style”; the con- 
ditioning of verbal responses; problems of time and opportunities for coun- 
seling; verbal and nonverbal communication; test use and test interpreta- 
tion; and, in a final chapter, the results of counseling. 


CHAPTER 5 


Curent EXPECTATIONS 
AND PROBLEMS OF 
REFERRAL eae eieee eee 


One of the first things that counselors seem to. be 
concerned with over a new appointment is the nature of the referral. In some 
agencies clients come from many different sources, and in others from only 
one or two. A counselor working in a university testing and counseling serv- 
ice, for example, could expect self-referrals, referrals from deans’ offices of 
students in academic difficulty, referrals from student conduct committees 
of students who must see a counselor as a condition of their remaining in 
school, and an almost unlimited number of referrals from all members of 
the university staff and faculty. On the other hand, a counselor assigned to 
a specific ward in a V.A. hospital might well receive all his referrals from 
a single ward physician. 

There will also be differences in the nature of the referrals, depend- 
ing on the services that are expected and on whether or not the counselor 
has it within his authority either to extend or to withhold services. In the 
area of vocational rehabilitation, eligibility must first be determined before 
counseling services can begin, and the rehabilitation counselor also has the 
authority to provide other services if he deems them necessary, Naturally, 
then, people expect different things and perceive the counselor in different 
ways, depending on the nature of their problems, and on the services of a 
particular agency. 

Most counselors are concerned with the type of service or services 
that students or clients expect when they come to see them. These factors 
influence the counselors’ own perception of their role as well as how they 
feel the client should act. This involves such important variables as the 
amount of responsibility they expect the client to assume, the amount of 
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talking they expect him to do, and the very nature of the topics they think 
should be discussed. It is important to study not only how the clients regard 
the counseling process but also how counselors themselves perceive their 
job. 


One of the most immediate situations that a counselor has to deal 
with is the attitude of the client toward counseling as he enters the coun- 
seling relationship. If the client comes as a self-referral the counselor can 
usually work on the assumption that the client wants to profit from the 
relationship and will be motivated accordingly, even though the client may 
experience a good deal of initial fear and apprehension. If, on the other 
hand, the client’s academic adviser, his parents, a juvenile officer, a vice- 
principal, a school nurse, a ward physician, or other persons in authority have 
strongly urged him to come in to see the counselor, even though never di- 
rectly ordering him to do so, the counselor may be faced with an entirely 
different set of motivational factors. Unfortunately, these may include threat, 
a need for social conformity, and other such forces that generally do not 
allow for the freedom we consider essential to the growth of a helping 
relationship. 

On other occasions a counselor has clients referred to him who are 
actually ordered to report for “help,” the assumption nearly always being 
that the counselor will help him change for the better. In most cases the 
direction of “change for the better” is defined by the person who makes the 
referral, and this may not necessarily agree with the client’s perception of 
the direction in which the change should occur. 

Most counselors like to work with self-referrals who are highly mo- 
tivated, reasonably bright, articulate, and cooperative, and dislike work- 
ing with referrals who may be hostile, negative, or uncommunicative, or 
who lack any apparent motivation to change or improve. Some counselors 
will go so far as to say that they have no obligation to work with people 
who are not self-referrals. Yet the fact remains that a counselor may often 
be the one person in a community who is equipped to work with problem 
cases. This is not to imply that counselors should necessarily be directly 
responsible for discipline or punishment. But if we are trained to under- 
stand and accept people, can we not accept hostile, angry clients as well 
as cooperatives ones? 

Some counselors actually resent any referral who does not come into 
their offices ready to go to work. They communicate this resentment either 
directly or nonverbally and, as a result, very little comes of the contact. Often 
after one or two short interviews both counselor and client agree that they 
have gone about as far as they can and the contact is terminated. If, on the 
other hand, the counselor can genuinely accept as natural and understand- 
able the negative feelings that are expressed in regard to a forced referral, 
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successful counseling relationships can often develop in a surprisingly short 
period of time. 

In a sense a client is often as ready for counseling as we allow him 
to be. If we are not ready to accept him as he is, no matter how negative he 
may feel, he will be both unwilling and unable to enter into a counseling 
relationship. 

Client expectations present a somewhat different situation for the 
counselor. Studies by Seeman (1948) and McGowan (1954), dealing with 
the expectations of students toward the services of a college counseling 
bureau, have fairly well established the fact that most students perceive 
the counselor who operates in such a setting as being a specialist in the area 
of vocational guidance and testing. They see the counselor as a person who 
will be able to help them select the correct test and who will interpret their 
scores to them during subsequent interviews. Such clients enter into a coun- 
seling relationship with the general idea that the counseling process will be 
basically informational, and that little or no personal involvement will be 
required, since they do not anticipate that any major changes will take place 
within them. Although these studies were completed several years ago, no 
new evidence has been found to indicate that any marked changes have taken 
place in the attitudes of college students toward a college counseling bureau. 
Actually, a study by Grant (1954), dealing with the attitudes of high school 
students toward the role they expect counselors to play, indicates that they 
assign the high school counselor an even more limited role. We would ex- 
pect changes in these limiting perceptions as counselors at the high school 
level are becoming better trained and are required to meet increased state 
certification standards. 

Fortunately for the field of counseling, many clients seem to be quite 
flexible and are able to adapt quickly to the structure the counselor provides. 
Some of us engaged in training wish that counselors could exhibit an equal 
amount of flexibility in dealing with the needs of individual clients, 

As noted earlier, most counselors enjoy working with clients who 
come in as self-referrals, who are able to express themselves well verbally, 
have a fairly accurate notion of how they should act in the interview, and 
are motivated toward a specific goal. But such clients form only a small part 
of the case load of the counselor working in a typical agency or school set- 
ting, Actually, counselors working in the area of vocational rehabilitation and 
V.A. hospitals often find their clients quite resistant initially to the idea of 
accepting the services of a counselor. Many of them exhibit well-established 
character disorders of a passive-dependent or a passive-aggressive nature and 
are experts at avoiding personal entanglements. While it is true that coun- 
selors do work with many clients where the nature of the relationship in- 
volves an emphasis upon very positive goals, such as counseling with stu- 
dents who are doing very well in school and who want to do even better, 
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the fact is that counselors are called upon to do a great deal of remedial 
work. This is not surprising, for it is often because a client lacks the skills 
necessary to verbalize his feelings adequately, and to feel motivated, that 
he comes in to see the counselor in the first place. Many of the people whom 
counselors work with, moreover, may have difficulty in establishing a close 
relationship during the initial part of the counseling process for the same 
reasons that they have difficulty in establishing a close relationship with 
other people important in their lives outside the counseling interview. In 
addition to this, many people are referred to counselors who basically do 
not want to go. 

Referrals can be classified into three general groups, as mentioned 
at the beginning of the chapter: self-referrals, referrals who have been 
more or less coerced into going to see a counselor, and referrals who are 
required by those in authority to see a counselor. It is assumed that the cli- 
ents in the last two groups will be helped to change so that they will not 
continue the behavior that got them into difficulty. In many of these cases 
the counselor is expected to report to the agency on the general progress of 
the case, without necessarily revealing any confidential information. 

It is certainly true that referrals present many problems to the prac- 
ticing counselor, since each counselor has to work within the limitations 
imposed by his own training and the policy of the agency that employs him. 
Looking at the problem of referrals from a more personal viewpoint, it 
seems that some counselors have more tolerance for clients who create ten- 
sion within them personally than do others. Yet it is only by working with 
such clients, under adequate supervision, that a counselor can expand his 
own limitations and become better able to help the next client who presents 
a similar problem, without having to pay too high a price in personal dis- 
comfort with its resulting loss of efficiency. The editors try to encourage 
members of their staff, as well as students in training, to keep one or two 
cases on the schedule that are challenges to the security patterns of staff 
members. Support is provided in the form of personal supervision which 
will help counselors grow and develop in their capacity to work with any 
of the problems their clients may present. 

On the other hand, counselors have clients whose problems are clearly 
beyond their level of training and/or experience. These clients should im- 
mediately be referred, for the counselor will be harming both himself and 
the clients by continuing merely because no better services are available or 
because these clients refuse to accept a referral. Some counselors seem to 
forget that they have rights in the counseling process as well as obligations, 
and that one of their rights is to make the professional decision that they 
are, or are not, capable of handling a particular client’s problem and of pro- 
viding the type of professional help that the client has the right to receive. 
If a counselor verbalizes this to his clients in a frank manner most of them 
will not only accept the referral but approve the decision. 
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CLIENT READINESS AND EXPECTATIONS 


Articles were selected for this section with two 
purposes in mind: to identify the general set of expectations that the average 
person holds toward counseling, and to present information on problems 
that arise relevant to these expectations and to clients’ general state of readi- 
ness for counseling. 

The first selection, an article by Bordin, is concerned with the im- 
plications of client expectations for the counseling process. He develops 
many of the points presented above, discusses early contacts with the client, 
and suggests methods of influencing client expectations and of getting them 
personally involved in the process. The article clearly points out the dis- 
crepancy between what clients expect to happen in terms of personal in- 
volvement and what the experienced counselor knows must happen if the 
client is to benefit from the relationship. 

Yet this is a point that many counselors have difficulty grasping. Often 
their early studies have so overemphasized technique that they enter into a 
counseling relationship with a clear idea about how they want to respond, 
but with limited knowledge of what this will involve in terms of their giv- 
ing of themselves personally if they are to meet the true needs of the client, 
and not just his initial expectations. If counselors are themselves confused 
about the true nature and the controlled involvement of the relationship, and 
the client is even more naive, how can we reasonably expect growth to oc- 
cur? These counselor-held attitudes often need to be re-evaluated and re- 
learned. It may be that a planned and gradual introduction into the personal 
involvement required in the counseling relationship, as well as an increased 
need for self-awareness on the part of counselors as they attempt to meet the 
personal needs of the client, is an essential part of any practicum training 
course. 

Patterson’s article deals with the same area but he relates client ex- 
pectations to the social conditioning which takes place prior to the counsel- 
ing contact. This conditioning shows up in the counseling interview in the 
form of transference, when a client reacts to the counselor as he has learned 
to react to authority figures in general. Since this does not fit the anticipa- 
tions of most counselors, some relearning or modification of roles is required. 
If such a modification of either expectations or performance does not occur 
during the initial interview, we cannot expect much growth to take place 
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or for successful counseling to result. This will be particularly frustrating 
to counselors who lack the skills necessary to structure adequately, yet 
subtly, the relationship without explicitly telling the client exactly how they 
feel he should act in order to profit from counseling. Actually, many coun- 
selors add to their difficulty in this area without even being aware of it. 
Counselors have been known to come out of a counseling interview and 
complain to the supervisor that “the client just wouldn’t talk, and I had to 
start off by asking questions.” If the interview has been observed and the 
supervisor has had a chance to evaluate the counselor's nonverbal behavior 
for cues as to his ease in the initial part of the interview, and if a clear 
recording of the interview is available, the answer to the counselor’s prob- 
lems is usually evident. The counselor has simply never given the client an 
opportunity to talk, nor has he created an atmosphere in which the client 
felt free to talk. Often he will grow uneasy himself during the first short 
silence and begin to ask questions or structure the interview in some subtle 
way. This often fits the general social expectations of the client in which he 
has come to perceive that people in authority will give cues as to how he 
should act. He quickly learns during the initial part of the interview that he 
should sit back and wait for the counselor to ask questions. Hence the very 
client behavior that the counselor complains about he himself has often 
stimulated. This is a point that counselors need to be conscious of and look 
for as they listen to recordings of their own interviews. 

Shaw’s article appears next because he approaches the topic differ- 
ently. He is interested in the matter of client-counselor mutuality and in how 
the counselor can go about up-ending the expectations of clients. The article 
has direct applications for counselors as far as practicum training is con- 
cerned, One of the ways that beginning counselors gain security is to fall 
back on their academic training and exhibit to the client their superior 
understanding and knowledge of human dynamics. This often has the effect 
of increasing the distance between client and counselor rather than increas- 
ing the degree of mutuality of experience that Shaw identifies as an essen- 
tial element in establishing rapport between individuals. The client soon gets 
the feeling that the person with whom he is talking already has complete 
understanding of the things he is trying to express and he will often feel 
somewhat ashamed about bothering the counselor with a verbal development 
of his problem. This, of course, puts an end to all client learning and to all 
interaction. While it may be true that many well-trained counselors are able 
to understand the dynamics underlying certain client behavior, it seems well 
to remember that learning needs to take place within the client rather than 
within the counselor. 

This is a rather difficult point to convey to beginning counselors. If 
they are told that they should do more in the way of making social conver- 
sation as a method of establishing a feeling of mutuality, the entire interview 
often takes this direction. The client soon comes to feel that counseling is 
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the same as any other social relationship and acts accordingly. If, on the 
other hand, counselors hold back too much and increase the distance be- 
tween themselves and the client, no true contact is established in a psycho- 
logical sense. Shaw’s article gives some fine recommendations for handling 
this very real and practical problem. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF CLIENT EXPECTATIONS 
FOR THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


seeeeeeees Edward S. Bordin 


One of the important ways in which 
counseling is distinguished from psycho- 
therapy is in the attitudes and orientations 
with which clients approach it. Most fre- 
quently clients approach counseling with 
the orientation of receiving help regarding 
a particular decision. The counselor is seen 
as an information resource by virtue of his 
psychological training and his psychologi- 
cal tests. The client is set to review his de- 
cision and to receive information bearing 
upon it. He expects that the counselor will 
probably encourage him to review his rea- 
soning about his decision and, if necessary, 
point out his mistakes. 

Recently at Michigan we had occa- 
sion to study these expectancies of our 
clients and we found that a client with this 
information-seeking set tended not to assign 
importance to the personal characteristics 
of the counselor and was a bit inclined 
to think that such personal characteristics 
would be detrimental to counseling him, 
In most cases such opposed personal char- 
acteristics as “fatherly, someone you could 
lean on”; “impersonal and objective”; and 
“understanding and forgiving” were in- 
cluded in the client’s judgment. This atti- 
tude is quite in contrast with the attitudes 
__ of those clients who come expecting to talk 
about personal problems and about them- 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1955, 2, 17-21. 


selves. These clients may also be oriented 
toward some decision or problem situation 
but they are ready to see themselves as 
the cause of their difficulty and be oriented 
to trying to understand in what ways their 
own thoughts and feelings are contribut- 
ing to the difficulty and how they can 
change themselves. They are oriented to 
talk with the counselor about these thoughts 
and feelings and are less rigidly oriented 
toward using the counselor as a source of 
information. This kind of client much more 
than the preceding one will be likely to 
see the personal characteristics of the coun- 
selor as an important part of the process 
and less likely to see them as detrimental. 


Counseling has become more and 
more mental-health oriented. In addition 
to contributing to the more effective social 
use of our human resources, the counselor 
has become increasingly concerned with 
contributing to the mental health of the na- 
tion. For many counselors this shift in 
orientation has meant that they wanted cli- 
ents to talk about their attitudes and feel- 
ings. On the other hand, for the client who 
sees the counselor as an informational re- 
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source person, a direct expression by the 
counselor of his orientation toward the 
client’s feelings will be a frustrating and 
unsettling experience. The client suddenly 
and unexpectedly and, if we are to trust 
our data, to his distaste finds the counselor 
being quite personal and inviting him to 
be personal. Some counselors are so defen- 
sive about working toward mental health 
goals that they are completely unwilling 
to discuss substantive issues with clients. 
When the client begins to demand infor- 
mation about an educational or vocational 
choice this counselor in effect says to the 
client, “If this is what you want to talk 
about, you need to see an information spe- 
cialist. I only talk to people about their 
feelings.” 

The typical psychotherapist operates 
under certain restrictions of client expecta- 
tion. His clients or patients quite clearly 
perceive him as someone who talks to peo- 
ple who are having some emotional diffi- 
culty or symptom which has emotional ori- 
gins. If, as most of us believe, the unique 
goals of the counselor in the mental health 
field are his preventive and positive con- 
tributions, then it is important for the coun- 
selor to accept clients and to work with 
them when they have not yet reached a 
stage where they are aware and are will- 
ing to admit of emotional problems. He 
must be willing and able to talk with 
clients about their problems at the client's 
present level of thinking. If at this point 
the spotlight is focused upon purely infor- 
mational factors, the counselor must be 
ready to serve the role of the reality tester 
and allow the client’s motivations and feel- 
ings to come in only to the extent that 
the client is willing and ready for them to 
appear. For many clients no great focus on 
their motivations and feelings is necessary. 
The counselor will need to have the degree 
of understanding of personality as well as 
the degree of security in his own goals 
and competences which will permit him to 
make the maximum contribution to the cli- 


ent’s personality development while still ac- 
cepting a decision-dominated counseling 
task. 

In a decision-dominated counseling 
situation the counselor can still aid the cli- 
ent to clarify the place of his emotions and 
motivations. One prerequisite is that the 
counselor be capable of creating an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and acceptance, Let 
us be certain that we are not talking about 
the forced heartiness and the showing of 
the teeth of the advertising pitchman. In- 
stead I have in mind the interest and sen- 
sitivity to the client which enables the 
counselor to interact with him in a way 
which is consistent with his feelings so 
that the mood of the quiet smile is not re- 
sponded to with boisterous laughter. This 
involves the empathic ability of the coun- 
selor. With the satisfaction of this atmos- 
pheric prerequisite can come a more mean- 
ingful discussion of the client's feelings 
about the alternatives involved in his de- 
cision. His increasing confidence in the 
counselor's understanding will enable him 
to confide the more personal aspects of his 
own reactions to the problem situation. The 
counselor also brings in personality and 
motivational factors through his interpre- 
tations of the personality and interest de- 
mands associated with various alternatives, 
most clearly occasioned in discussions of 
decisions involving educational and occupa- 
tional choice. 

The fact that the client is decision- 
oriented sets certain limitations upon the 
activities of the counselor regarding emo- 
tions. There are not present the requisite 
conditions for the therapeutic use of cer- 
tain kinds of interpretations. As long as 
the counselor stays within the client’s level 
of awareness of his own feelings and sim- 
ply plays the role of the interested audi- 
ence by the appropriateness of his re- 
sponses to his messages, the client is en- 
couraged to continue to explore the prob- 
lem. However, if the client should begin 
to avoid certain directions of exploration 


+ 
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which seem pretty important then the con- 
ditions will not be right for the counselor 
to call attention to these avoidances and 
to the perception of self which seems to be 
avoided. This arises from the fact that the 
client and the counselor have not estab- 
lished the perception that it is the client 
himself and his personality which are the 
objects for study. The client has not yet 
accepted the problem as an inner one rather 
than as a rational externalized problem. 
The writer has often had occasion to 
observe his students in the early stages 
of their counseling training suffer a surpris- 
ing and frustrating experience arising from 
their failure to understand this distinction. 
Because the counselor is being understand- 
ing and accepting, because he is respond- 
ing to the affective aspects of the client's 
communications, the client begins to con- 
fide many of his feelings. Perhaps several 
interviews will progress in this manner. 
By this time the inexperienced counselor 
will have begun to congratulate himself 
for having been so successful in enabling 
the client to deal with the emotional as- 
pects of his problem; he may even have be- 
gun to make assumptions about what some 
of the further counseling problems will be. 
Suddenly the counselor will be jolted out 
of this pleasant reverie of accomplishment 
by the client’s saying something like: “All 
this has been very interesting, now I guess 
we'd better get down to business and talk 
about my specific decision.” Then the cli- 
ent returns to a very matter of fact ex- 
ternally based discussion of his problem 
disregarding the feelings discussed earlier. 
At other times the client may suddenly ter- 
minate the interview with a remark like, 
“Well I guess this is as much of your time 
as I ought to take. It has been very interest- 
ing talking to you and I would be tempted 
to continue it but I don’t think I have any 
right to.” What has looked to the counselor 
like a revision in the client's conception of 
his problem and what he can hope to get 
out of counseling has been to the client an 


irrelevant interlude. In some cases it might 
even be associated with considerable guilt 
where the shift to a more personal relation- 
ship has been triggered by efforts to seek 
impulse gratification through the counsel- 
ing relationship. Often these feelings are 
used by the client as part of his defense 
against a therapeutic process. Many times 
the break will have occurred at some point 
where his discussions with the counselor 
were approaching sensitive, more firmly de- 
fended areas of his emotional life. 


Our desire to encourage normally 
integrated, minimally anxious clients to make 
use of counseling means that we should 
adapt to their expectations in another way. 
Intake procedures should make it possi- 
ble for a client to begin by talking about 
his problem with his counselor. This means 
avoiding extensive preliminary interview- 
ing, information gathering, and testing pro- 
cedures. Seeking counseling can then be 
perceived as a more casual, less self-com- 
mitting step. This perception surely will 
facilitate an approach to counseling by cli- 
ents who would not otherwise seek it or 
by others at an earlier stage of develop- 
ment of a potentially more serious conflict. 
The value of streamlining the intake proc- 
ess may, in fact, apply to all clients. Even 
the client who sees himself as the source of 
his difficulties has certain needs that are 
best met in this way. Usually, this latter 
kind of client is very much concerned 
about the counselor who will help him. 
Will I be able to tell him how I feel? What 
will he think of me? Will he understand? 
An elaborate intake procedure, the process 
of filling out questionnaires, taking tests, 
telling and retelling why they are seeking 
counseling becomes an agonizing and some- 
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times unendurable extension of the period 
of uncertainty about the answer to the 
crucial question: Will I be able to use 
counseling? 

One final adaptation to client ex- 
pectations is in the definition of the counsel- 
ing task. Though personality-oriented coun- 
selors do not ordinarily set for their clients 
the psychoanalytic rule, “Tell me anything 
that comes to your mind,” they do tend 
toward an only slightly more structured 
definition of the task. The occasion for such 
definition comes after the initial period 
during which the client has explained why 
he came and the counselor has agreed to 
try to help. The client who comes to the 
counselor without any admissions of an un- 
usual inability to deal with his problems 
and with no salient expectations of becom- 
ing personal or of giving up responsibility 
for himself, even momentarily, is not pre- 
pared to accept a free associative task 
definition. 

Under these circumstances, the coun- 
selor will try to convey the idea that the 
client must be concerned with and com- 
municate about his feelings as they bear 
upon the problem, Counseling is not con- 
cerned solely with the rational manipula- 
tion of factors in his situation. This idea is 
conveyed in such statements as, “Almost 
anything you think of to tell me about this 
problem will probably be useful to talk 
about,” or “We find that when people try 
to puzzle these questions out loud with 
us that this can help them see their prob- 
lems in a new light.” Not only is the defini- 
tion of the task conveyed in verbal terms 
but through indirect verbal or nonverbal 
cues, e.g., selective verbal reactions to com- 
munications, changes in counselor's posture, 
and voice changes. The client who feels 
uncomfortable in this situation because he 
is unfamiliar with its demands looks for 
any cue that he is meeting the demands of 
the situation positively and constructively. 
Every cue the counselor gives him is seized 
upon and reacted to. 
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INF Ee 
CLIEN 
EXPECTATIONS 


If one were to follow the general 
tenor of the preceding remarks without fur- 
ther consideration he would be inclined to 
conclude that counseling programs should 
so interpret their services as to emphasize 
the fact that counseling is a personal rela- 
tionship and that the service helps people 
in terms of motivational clarification and 
personality development. This would imply 
a de-emphasis of the role of tests and of 
information giving. Counseling programs 
have taken some steps in this direction; for 
example, after approximately ten years of 
being identified as the University Testing 
Bureau the University of Minnesota coun- 
seling agency changed its designation to 
that of Student Counseling Bureau. There 
are, however, certain considerations which 
limit how far one would want to go in this 
direction. 

If the counseling program overem- 
phasizes its concern with personality, it 
would then seem to set up as a prerequisite 
for seeking counseling that the client have 
some acknowledged feeling of personality 
inadequacy. This would set up a psycho- 
logical barrier to counseling which would 
only be crossed by those clients who were 
made sufficiently anxious by their difficulty 
to be willing to endure the counter dis- 
satisfactions associated with such an ex- 
plicit admission of inadequacy. If counsel- 
ing is to play its positive as well as its 
preventive role it should aim to minimize 
such psychological barriers toward ap- 
proach, Seeking test and job information 
can be an act of adequacy rather than an 
admission of inadequacy. There are admin- 
istrative reasons for letting tests play a role 
in the interpretation of counseling services. 
The human relations and personality de- 
velopment goals and the interpersonal pro- 
cedures of counseling often appear vague 
and incomprehensible to educational ad- 
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ministrators in fields other than the social 
sciences and even to representatives of 
some of the social sciences. But the role 
of psychological testing as a source of 
analysis for prediction is quite comprehen- 
sible to even the least human relations— 
oriented administrator. Thus it becomes 
necessary to include this aspect of the coun- 
seling program in the interpretation and 
sometimes it becomes difficult to avoid the 
temptation of using tests to “sell” counsel- 
ing services to the ultimate detriment of 
counseling effectiveness. 

On the basis of the foregoing anal- 
ysis one might conclude that optimal inter- 
pretation of counseling services should em- 
phasize that the aid that is given deals 
primarily with the personal aspects of de- 
cisions. At the same time this interpreta- 
tion should include reference to the possi- 
bilities of examining the clients psycho- 
logical attributes through tests. Emphasis 
on the limited role that tests play in coun- 
seling can be achieved by making clear 
that the primary process in counseling in- 
volves interviews with the counselor and 
that the place of testing, if any, will de- 
velop out of these interviews. 

Communication of this interpreta- 
tion involves use of all of the campus media 
for direct communication with students, In 
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addition, it should include communication 
with all of the possible referral sources, 
such as deans, academic counselors, dor- 
mitory administrators and counselors, and 
the many other student personnel workers 
on the campus. Finally, the interpretive 
aspect of reception procedures should not 
be overlooked. Receptionists should be ori- 
ented and trained to respond with clarify- 
ing interpretations of services when cli- 
ents come in with an over-emphasis upon 
tests or upon information. In developing 
the most effective receptionist attitudes a 
counselor or agency could well use role 
playing of such situations as where the 
client comes in asking for tests and acts 
surprised when he learns that he must first 
see a counselor. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized how little we really know about the 
anticipations and expectations of our clients 
and their effects upon the counseling proc- 
ess. Our little study at Michigan was only 
a crude beginning and did not involve an 
investigation of the relationship between 
these attitudes and expectations and the 
counseling process. This-is an area of thera- 


‘peutic process research in which counsel- 


ors have special interests. If any research 
is to be done, it will probably have to come 
from counselors. 


CLIENT EXPECTATIONS AND 


SOCIAL CONDITIONING 


a veseeeeeesssC, H. Patterson 


Several recent studies of client at- 
titudes toward and satisfaction with coun- 
seling suggest that clients prefer counselors 
who are not client-centered or non-directive 
in their approach. 


Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1958, 37, 136-138, with the permission of the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association and the au- 
thor. 


One of these studies is that of Forgy 
and Black (3). Barahal, Brammer, and 
Shostrom earlier concluded, using counselor 
ratings of client satisfactions, that “client- 
centered permissive counseling procedures 
and materials, as employed with the sample 
in this study, resulted in greater client satis- 
faction with the counseling process than 
highly-structured counselor-centered proce- 
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dures” (1, p. 239). Forgy and Black, in a 
later follow-up by a mail questionnaire of 
most of the same sample, found no differ- 
ence between the client-centered and the 
control groups in a satisfaction score based 
on a checklist. In fact, there was “a sug- 
gestion that the traditionally counseled 
group actually felt more satisfied with their 
interviews,” as judged by responses to mul- 
tiple choice questions, at this later date. 
They conclude that while it is possible that 
there was an immediate, but temporary, dif- 
ference in favor of the client-centered group, 
it is more likely that the original ratings by 
Barahal, Brammer, and Shostrom were con- 
taminated, and they produce some conyine- 
ing evidence for this. If this were so, then 
the original study cannot be accepted as 
indicating preference for client-centered 
procedures. 

Grigg and Goodstein, in a mail ques- 
tionnaire follow-up, found that “those cli- 
ents who see their counselors as taking an 
active role, making suggestions, and help- 
ing with specific plans, are more likely to 
report a favorable outcome for their coun- 
seling experience than those clients who 
see their counselor as a passive listener” 
(4, p. 34). Also, “clients who feel their 
counselor takes an, active interest in them 
and is not playing a passive role of merely 
an interested listener tend to report greater 
counseling satisfaction” (4, p- 36). One 
might question the terminology used, some 
of which is inferential. However, the authors 
do not identify “merely listening,” “mere 
acceptance,” or “passive listening” as client- 
centered. Nevertheless, the results may be 
interpreted as indicating a preference for 
“a more active, somewhat more directive 
role,” 

The study of Sonne and Goldman 
Suggests that “a moderately directive inter- 
view of the kind utilized in this study may 
give the layman an impression of greater 
effectiveness and of accomplishing more 
than does a client-centered interview” (8, 
p. 134). 


IMPLICATIONS 
FOR COUNSELORS 


If we accept the conclusion of these 
studies that college and high school students 
expect, and seem to prefer, a more direc- 
tive type of counseling relationship than 
the client-centered approach represents, 
what implications are there for counselors? 
Sonne and Goldman, whose subjects were 
high school students, state that their study 
“raises some question particularly as to the 
applicability of a client-centered counseling 
approach to high school seniors, since the 
majority of our subjects quite clearly prefer 
the eclectic interview” (8, p. 133). They 
report that “there has been some feeling 
among high school guidance workers that 
methods of counseling developed primarily 
for college students may not be equally 
applicable to the younger group. This 
opinion has been heard especially from 
junior high school counselors,” In view of 
the other studies referred to above, the same 
question may be raised regarding college 
students as well. 

Shall we accept the suggestion of 
Sonne and Goldman that such clients “may 
be in need of a more dependent counseling 
relationship”? That is, is preference to be 
equated with need, and the assumed need 
accepted by counselors in determining their 
approach to clients? 

Before doing this, perhaps we should 
carefully consider the origins of this prefer- 
ence, the implications of acquiescing to it, 
and the possibility and desirability of con- 
ducting counseling along lines other than 
those expected and preferred by the client, 


It is suggested that the expectations 
and preferences of clients in counseling and 
psychotherapy are learned, that they are 
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socially and culturally determined or con- 
ditioned. Sonne and Goldman recognize this 
possibility in the suggestion that “in our 
culture in general, or in the particular sub- 
culture from which the subjects were drawn, 
a relatively dependent relationship between 
a psychological helper (whether a profes- 
sional counselor or not) and a counselee 
may be the norm.” Further, “the experi- 
ence which these subjects have had with 
counselors is likely to have been of a sort 
more similar to that of the eclectic than 
that of the client-centered interview . . . 
Thus their preferences may be an indica- 
tion of a learned standard of counseling” 
(8, p. 134). 

This preference has its origin and 
development in the attitude toward special- 
ists in our society. The doctor, the lawyer, 
the engineer, and the teacher are people 
who do things to us or for us, or who tell 
us what to do and/or how to do it. In other 
words, the relationship is one of depend- 
ency, of reliance on authority. These atti- 
tudes transfer to others who are identified as 
authority figures—to counselors and psycho- 
therapists. “Because of childhood experi- 
ences with physicians, the physician-patient 
relationship is a signal to the patient for 
the assumption of passive-feminine-maso- 
chistic patterns” (5). Because of experi- 
ences with the teacher, the counselor-client 
relationship is the signal for the assumption 
of a student pattern. The client expects to 
be told, to be informed, to be led, to be 
questioned, to speak only in response to the 
counselor—in other words, to be dependent 
on the lead of the counselor who takes the 
responsibility for the relationship. 

While this is a general cultural phe- 
nomenon, it is stronger in some parts or 
groups of society than in others. Redlich, 
Hollingshead, and Bellis found evidence for 
social class differences toward psychiatry, 
with the lower classes finding it more diffi- 
cult to accept responsibility for exploring 
their problems and being more passive in 
starting treatment (6). Even when com- 
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plying in talking about their problems they 
retained “the hope that after talking would 
come the ‘treatment, ” and were disap- 
pointed at not having such hopes satisfied 
(6, p. 65). 


ELOPING CLIENT 
PONSIBILITY 

Rogers (7) has clearly pointed out 
the difference between the physician-patient 
relationship and the therapist-client rela- 
tionship. There seems to be fairly general 
agreement among therapists regarding this 
difference. Therapists do not, in general, 
meet the expectations or preferences of their 
clients. From the insistence by Freud on 
the method of free-association, therapists 
have persisted in attempting to teach clients 
to change their attitudes and develop the 
capacity to enter into a different relation- 
ship, one of client acceptance of responsi- 
bility rather than therapist acceptance of 
responsibility. There appears to be general 
agreement on the need for the client to 
accept responsibility, to be active in the 
solution of his own problems, in order for 
results to be achieved. This is not limited 
to client-centered therapists. It is therefore 
somewhat discouraging that there may be 
a tendency developing among counselors in 
the schools to abandon this approach and 
to accede to the expectations and prefer- 
ences of the client or counselee. Redlich, et 
al., state that “even when therapists decided 
to change from insight therapy to suppor- 
tive treatment, their patients tended to be 
disappointed in not getting sufficient prac- 
tical advice about how to solve their prob- 
lems and how to run their lives” (6, p. 65). 
While recognizing that “insight therapy” is 
less likely to be grasped by the lower-class 
patients than physical therapy, these writers 
state that “this should not be construed as 
a recommendation of ‘supportive’ or ‘sug- 
gestive’ techniques” (6, p. 68). 

It is generally agreed that counseling 
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or therapy is a learning process. Clients 
learn from experience in counseling as well 
as by verbal exploration. The counseling 
situation is thus an opportunity for the 
client to learn to be independent and to 
accept responsibility for himself. If it be 
agreed that these are goals of counseling, 
then it would appear that it would be well 
to begin the learning in the counseling 
process itself. Experience indicates that cli- 
ents can and do learn this during counsel- 
ing when they are given the opportunity to 
do so. This is true for high school and col- 
lege students as well as for adults. Danskin’s 
research provides some evidence that when 
the counselor’s role differs from that ex- 
pected by the client—i.e., when the coun- 
selor, when dealing with an adjustment 
problem, assumes a client-centered approach 
—a good working relationship can be de- 
veloped (2). 

It is to be expected, of course, that 
not all clients will be able to learn to utilize 
a relationship which places the responsibil- 
ity upon them. That a client can do so is an 
hypothesis. It would be unfortunate if this 
hypothesis were to be abandoned for all 
high school and college clients without test- 
ing it in each individual case, on the basis 
that such clients appear to prefer not to 
take the responsibility for themselves. To 
do so would be abandoning the ultimate 
goal of counseling before even beginning 
the relationship. 
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MUTUALITY AND UP-ENDING EXPECTANCIES 


IN COUNSELING 
veseeeeeeees Franklin J. Shaw 


MUTUALITY 
AS AN ASPECT 
OF SOCIAL 
INTERACTION 


When Freud gave the world his vi- 
sion of the tyrannical super-ego as a harsh 
master trying men’s souls to the breaking 
point, he affirmed a precedent of thinking 
of the socialization process as an unfor- 
tunate necessity at best. Hobbes long be- 
fore had held that society was the product 
of a kind of social contract whereby men 
protected themselves from each other’s un- 
restrained covetousness. Society so con- 
ceived is pitted against “man’s nature” and 
socialization must necessarily be viewed as 
a process by which man’s beastliness is 
shackled. Socialization, once accomplished, 
makes it possible for man to participate in 
society equipped with the shackles indis- 
pensable to social relationships. 

In contrast to the view of Freud and 
Hobbes is the view that socialization not 
only sets up restraints upon impulses that 
would otherwise be unrestrained but that 
it also serves, or can serve, to initiate man 
into a productive existence with his fel- 
lows. From the former point of view social 
relationships survive by virtue of unwanted 
conscience foisted upon man in spite of 
himself; from the latter point of view social 
relationships are seen as not only surviving 
whatever forces work against them but are 
also regarded as the medium through which 
man gains a positive sense of mutuality. 
The latter point of view suggests, in fact, 
that the behavior disorders might be looked 
upon as departures from mutuality or the 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of. Counseling Psychology, 1955, 2, 241-247. 


ability to experience a sense of mutuality in 
human relationships. The clinical terms 
“shallow affect” and “flatness of affect” are 
particularly meaningful in this connection 
since they connote a deficiency or disturb- 
ance in the individual's ability to relate to 
others “fully” or “deeply.” 

Mowrer (4) has taken exception to 
the Freudian view of the super-ego as a ty- 
rant and has suggested, to the contrary, that 
the basis of the behavior disorders is to be 
found in the under-development of the 
super-ego. He argues that neurotic and 
criminal behavior are characterized by a 
failure to take responsibility for one’s own 
behavior as well as for society as a “going 
concern.” Without disputing Mowrer’s posi- 
tion it is also possible to argue that failures 
in responsibility may signify failures in mu- 
tuality. The neurotic or psychopath who 
exhibits little concern for others, for exam- 
ple, may do so because he has not experi- 
enced any high degree of concern on the 
part of others for him. This concern, inci- 
dentally, can be expressed by “hauling” a 
person “up short” and defining issues of 
responsibility. Certain kinds of military and 
industrial leaders, as will be pointed out 
subsequently, often achieve mutuality by 
the paradoxical process of “eating out” sub- 
ordinates. They, at the same time, leave no 
doubt as to issues of individual responsi- 
bility. 

If the behavior disorders represent 
departures from mutuality, it follows that 
their treatment resides in the restoration of 
the ability to experience a sense of mu- 
tuality in human relationships. This whole 
vein of thought, however, implies that mu- 
tuality is the basis of so-called productive 
or “healthy” human relationships through 
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which man finds expression of his individ- 
uality. To speak of the “restoration” of a 
sense of mutuality is, therefore, misleading 
since mutuality, by the definition given to 
it in the present context, does not lend it- 
self to simple restoration. It mushrooms 
well beyond “simple restoration,” and this 
mushrooming quality of mutuality is com- 
mon to the relationship between counselor 
and client and productive relationships out- 
side the clinical setting as well, according 
to the present view. “Therapy,” accord- 
ingly, is not confined to the clinic, and 
“therapeutic experiences” are not reserved 
for “sick” people; the view of therapy and 
of counseling that is being espoused, re- 
volving around the concept of mutuality as 
it does, means that “therapeutic experi- 
ences” are actually more accessible to 
“healthy” people, as a matter of fact. Any 
light thrown upon the therapeutic process, 
then, should extend beyond the clinical hori- 
zon to illuminate the vista of productive 
human relationships in general. Conversely, 
any light thrown upon “normal” productive 
human relationships should illuminate the 
clinical horizon. 

The mushrooming quality of mutual- 
ity, spoken of above, can be illustrated by 
the “pull” which speakers sometimes set 
up in the relationship between themselves 
and their audiences. This pull is often 
implemented by means of humor which 
appears to have the effect of clearing 
away formalities, so to speak, and bring- 
ing speaker and audience closer together. 
Once “brought closer” the audience is 
more receptive to the speaker's introduc- 
tion of his topic. Stated otherwise, the 
mutuality created by the humor spills over 
or mushrooms to the speaker’s introduc- 
tion of his topic. The more effective the 
speaker the greater the degree of this mush- 
rooming of mutuality, and the greater the 
backlog of mutuality the less noticeable are 
any lapses away from mutuality on the 
speaker's part. This reduced noticeability 
of lapses away from mutuality with an in- 


creased backlog of mutuality might be called 
“Weber’s effect,” since Weber’s law makes 
it clear that the larger the standard the 
greater must be the differences from it in 
order to be noticed. Weber's effect, then, 
specifies the beneficence of a backlog and 
indicates that once a fair degree of mu- 
tuality is established in a relationship, the 
greater the prospects of its spreading to fu- 
ture points in the relationship. 

Now in addition to the spreading 
of mutuality from one point to another in 
a relationship as described above, mutual- 
ity can spread from one relationship to an- 
other in the following way: Lets say that 
our speaker had selected a worthy but 
superficially dull topic such as “Safety on 
the Highways.” If he succeeded in setting 
up “pull” between himself and his audi- 
ence, the probability is that he will also 
have succeeded in enveloping his topic with 
the aura of mutuality or what is commonly 
called “interest” to some degree at least. 
Members of the audience then may be 
more predisposed thereafter to look upon 
traffic cops with greater warmth of spirit 
or to open their hearts and minds to duti- 
ful authors of newspaper articles on safety. 
Unheard of as such generosity may be in 
the annals of man’s charity to man, the 
example abundantly illustrates the spread 
of mutuality from one relationship to an- 
other. 


The appearance of mutuality in a 
relationship as well as its spread from one 
relationship to another can be compre- 
hended as a matter of up-ending or chal- 
lenging expectancies. The speaker who 
draws an audience closer by means of tell- 
ing stories, for example, delivers a punch 
line at the climax of the story that “rocks” 
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the audience because the punch line is not 
in accord with expectancies. The analysis 
is not complete, however, without indicat- 
ing that the “rocking” takes place in a 
hoped-for-direction when mutuality is cre- 
ated in a relationship. The speaker might 
rock his audience in a number of ways, all 
of which might be impressive enough in 
their way; some of them might only suc- 
ceed in traumatizing the audience, how- 
ever. The difference between a story that 
shocks an audience and one that delights 
it, according to the present way of think- 
ing, is that the former upsets expectancies 
in unhoped-for directions whereas the lat- 
ter up-ends expectancies in hoped-for di- 
rections. 

Among the commandments that 
Max Eastman (1) lays down for serious 
joke-makers is the admonition to “redeem 
all serious mistakes.” He illustrates his 
point by reference to a speech by Mark 
Twain at a banquet of welcome to General 
Grant. Twain related to the audience how 
a future president lay in his cradle preoc- 
cupied with nothing more than getting 
his big toe into his mouth—something to 
which the illustrious guest of the evening 
had given his entire attention some fifty- 
six years ago. “A shuddering silence,” as 
Twain puts it, came over the audience—“for 
this was apparently carrying the matter 
too far.” Twain then redeemed himself with 
the remark, “And if the child is but the 
father of the man there are mighty few 
who will doubt that he succeeded.” 

The speaker who sets up mutuality 
in his relationship with his audience, then, 
rocks and socks the audience but also res- 
cues his audience from the impact of his 
dirty work. If he has addressed the audi- 
ence on “Safety on the Highways,” and the 
audience goes away more favorably dis- 
posed toward traffic cops, the latter are 
in for rocking and socking by the citizenry 
that has heard the speech. Members of 
the audience, for example, might go forth 
and approach traffic cops with something 


more heartening than the cool reserve 
which traffic officers ordinarily expect from 
the citizenry. It is reasonable to infer that 
such treatment up-ends the expectancies 
of policemen in hoped-for directions, and 
we have here, then, an illustration of the 
spreading of mutuality from one relation- 
ship to another, i.e., from the relationship 
between speaker and audience to the rela- 
tionship between audience and traffic of- 
ficers. 


Implicit in what we have been say- 
ing about up-ending expectancies is the idea 
that the organism orients itself in its en- 
vironment by means of expectancies. If this 
is the case, it is, of course, appropriate to 
think of reorientation as a matter of up- 
ending expectancies, and when it is so con- 
ceived reorienting procedures associated 
with what we have been calling “mutual- 
ity” are suggested that might otherwise go 
unnoticed or even unheard of as reorienting 
procedures. From the present point of view, 
for example, an unconventional approach 
to clients might be deliberately adopted 
for the purpose of implementing reorienta- 
tion. In one instance, as a matter of fact, a 
therapist familiar with the present point 
of view met a group of new hospital pa- 
tients and asked them how they liked “the 
god-damned place.” According to his re- 
port the ice was broken promptly and the 
stage set for productive interaction between 
himself and the group. The therapist’s ac- 
tion in this case can readily be understood 
as a matter of up-ending expectancies in 
hoped-for directions. Rather than present- 
ing himself as the highly poised professional 
man as the patients might have expected, 
he revealed himself to the patients as no 
less human than themselves. Their in- 
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creased readiness to expose themselves to 
a man of this kind and to risk further re- 
orientation does not seem far-fetched. In 
still another instance a therapist familiar 
with the present point of view said to a 
patient who disagreed with an interpreta- 
tion he had offered, “You think I might be 
crazier than hell!” He then went on to ex- 
plain to the patient that it was quite pos- 
sible that he might be. The effect again 
seemed to be salutary so far as breaking 
the ice was concerned, and the therapist's 
dramatic acknowledgement that he might 
be wrong can be comprehended in this 
instance, too, as a departure from ex- 
pectancy in a hoped-for direction. 

The up-ending of expectancies in 
hoped-for directions can be analyzed as a 
matter of upsetting a particular expectancy 
while at the same time fostering a larger 
perspective. In the two illustrations used 
in the above paragraph, for example, the 
expectation of decorous conduct on the 
part of the counselor is violated but a 
larger view of the counselor (or of people 
in general, perhaps, including oneself) is 
fostered. The larger view is one that recon- 
ciles seemingly frivolous conduct with seri- 
ous conduct. The hospital therapist's “fri- 
volity” turns out to be perfectly consistent 
with the seriousness of the enterprise in 
which he is engaged. Mark Twain, simi- 
larly, in the episode related above recon- 
ciled the spectacle of an infant with his toe 
in his mouth with the spectacle of achieve- 
ment on the part of a distinguished soldier 
and statesman. The larger view provided 
by the reconciliation of contradictions can 
be seen as a hoped-for construction. The 
reconciliation of infantile behavior with 
distinguished achievement, for example, of- 
fers hope in suggesting that men’s foibles 
themselves hold the seeds of magnificence, 
infantile as they may be. The theory of 
humor espoused here is in accord with Vol- 
taire’s observation: “Laughter always arises 
from a gaiety of disposition, absolutely in- 
compatible with contempt and indigna- 
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tion.” It is also in accord with Eysenck’s 
conclusion (2): “. . . on the cognitive side 
the conditions responsible for the emer- 
gence of laughter could be summarized 
under five headings which emphasized the 
sudden, insightful integration of contra- 
dictory or incongruous ideas, attitudes, or 
sentiments.” 

The unconventional thrusts of the 
therapists that have been described above 
are reminiscent of the acts of leaders who 
seem to win allegiance by their breaches of 
convention. Abraham Lincoln’s leadership, 
for example, was not taken from any book 
according to all accounts. He consistently 
departed from conventional expectations as- 
sociated with the role of leader as demon- 
strated by his refusal to demand personal 
loyalty to himself even when he was pre- 
sumably entitled to do so. His appointment 
of men, who held him in low esteem per- 
sonally, to important posts in the govern- 
ment is a case in point. This very refusal to 
demand personal loyalty represents a de- 
parture from the forbidding aspects of the 
conventional role of leader that can be 
understood at the same time as a fulfillment 
of latent hopes. Departure from the for- 
bidding aspects of the conventional role 
of leader is even more obviously illustrated 
perhaps by the acts of military leaders who 
command great devotion from their men. 
A relatively common mode of up-ending 
expectancies in hoped-for directions on the 
part of such leaders seems to take the form 
of “eating out” subordinates but doing so 
in such a way as to express a kind of per- 
sonal affection for the object or objects of 
the “eating out” ceremony. Industrial super- 
visors who are noted for their ability to get 
men to work with them are also often 
noted for their ability to strengthen the tie 
between themselves and subordinates by 
the paradoxical process of “giving hell” to 
their subordinates. 

The breach of convention that has 
been discussed on the part of counselors as 
well as certain kinds of leaders serves the 
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purpose of implementing reorientation. Par- 
allels are, therefore, apparent between the 
relationship between counselor and client 
and other kinds of relationships such as 
that between unconventional leaders and 
their followers. The difference between 
these other kinds of relationships and that 
between counselor and client is that the 
latter is set up to foster more extensive 
reorientation—unless the aims of therapy 
have been deliberately restricted, of course. 
The difference can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to the relationship between an un- 
conventional salesman and his customer. 
Such a salesman might rock his customer 
in a hoped-for direction by not trying to sell 
him anything but simply talking to him 
instead about topics of common interest. 
Having reoriented his customer toward him 
as somebody who surprisingly enough is not 
intent upon pushing him into a purchase 
he might then create the opportunity for his 
customer to raise questions about the type 
of product he happens to be selling. When 
this occurs the customer can begin to re- 
orient his thinking in favor of the sales- 
man’s particular product. In the course of 
all of this the reorientation that takes place 
is presumably limited pretty much to the 
customer's perception of the salesman as 
Someone who does not bring unwelcome 
pressure on him and to his thinking about 
the product. In the therapeutic relation- 
ship, on the other hand, reorientation is 
more likely to encompass the person’s whole 
perception of himself and others. 
Convincing as the distinction that 
has been drawn between salesman-customer 
relationship and counselor-client relation- 
ship may appear to be, it is not quite as 
impressive when the extent of mutuality 
that sometimes arises between salesmen and 
their customers is considered. Salesmen 
sometimes become friends and confidantes 
of their customers, and if the salesman is 
a good listener the customer may reorient 
his perspectives in relation to personal 
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problems through the process of talking 
to a responsive listener. Before this hap- 
pens, however, any amount of time is likely 
to have been passed in conversations far 
removed from intimate personal problems. 
Now this very passing of the time of day 
is itself a departure from expectancy. For- 
malities drop away as it takes place. Since 
formalities define expectancies of a some- 
what limiting nature, dropping them con- 
stitutes an up-ending of expectancies in a 
hoped-for direction. When counseling is 
viewed as an on-going process of up-ending 
expectancies in hoped-for directions, then, 
the simple business of “passing the time of 
day” with a client is distinctly relevant. This 
point is frequently overlooked by begin- 
ning counselors in particular who are likely 
to report that “nothing happened” after 
an interview with a client in which the 
major part of the hour may have been 
spent in discussing baseball. Irrelevant as 
a discussion of baseball might appear to 
be it does not constitute a waste of time if 
it reduces the individual's fears of exposing 
himself to reorientation—as it may do 
through the therapist's very willingness to 
discuss baseball and thereby depart from 
the aloof professional role that had been 
expected of him. In the discussion of base- 
ball, itself, moreover, opportunity arises to 
challenge expectancies, opportunity which 
might not be found as easily in another 
context. A client's expectancy of defeat, 
for example, might be reflected in his as- 
sertion that “you can’t win” in relation to 
what he considers a “bum” umpire’s deci- 
sion. The suggestion that “Well, you can't 
win them all, anyway” might do as much 
to up-end the expectancy of defeat as a 
long-winded exposition of probabilities of 
winning versus not winning or of the dy- 
namics of defeatism. Similarly, the re- 
sponse “It certainly seems that way some- 
times” might go a considerable distance 
toward up-ending the expectancy of dis- 
approval for feeling discouraged, 
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THE COUNSELOR 
AS STRATEGIST 


It is not to be inferred from the 
above discussion, of course, that “passing 
the time of day” need necessarily be a 
prominent aspect of counseling. It may, in 
fact, be nothing more than a waste of time 
on the part of both counselor and client. It 
cannot be dismissed, on the other hand, as 
irrelevant to counseling for the reasons that 
have been indicated. Still another reason 
for not dismissing it as irrelevant to ther- 
apy is that it enables the counselor to make 
inferences about his client from what tran- 
spires as he and the client chat “idly.” The 
counselor might be thought of as a kind 
of strategist who must learn all he can 
about his client in order to facilitate the 
process of reorientation while at the same 
time conducting himself in such a way as 
to keep the process moving at the moment. 
In chatting “idly” he keeps the process of 
reorientation moving by dropping formali- 
ties and thereby up-ending expectancies in 
a hoped-for direction, as has already been 
explained. He might do essentially the same 
thing by his manner of asking questions in 
order to learn more without appearing to 
have probed. Thus, it is one thing to ask 
a client about his relationship with his fa- 
ther. It is another thing to suggest that he 
might tell the counselor something about his 
family. The latter kind of query is suffi- 
ciently vague to up-end the expectation 
that the counselor will turn out to be a pro- 
fessional prober, and the discovery is likely 
to be in a hoped-for direction, needless to 
say. At another point in the relationship, 
the counselor might make a rather direct 
interpretation revolving around the client's 
relationship with his father. The point is that 
the counselor “moves in” on the client's ex- 
pectancies in accordance with whatever op- 
portunities he has. As a skillful strategist he 
may chat idly at one point, make rather 


direct interpretations at another point, take 
off his shoes at another, and “accuse” the 
client of thinking of him as being “crazier 
than hell” at still another. Adventurous as 
all these maneuvers may sound, they can 
be comprehended as completely serious and 
responsible acts on the part of the counse- 
lor from the point of view that has been 
elaborated. 


The process of “moving in” on the 
client’s expectancies requires that the coun- 
selor discern whatever generalizations or 
personal theories, as George Kelly (3) puts 
it, underlie these expectancies. If a client 
relates his fears of being stranded in a 
strange town without funds, for example, 
it might be inferred, tentatively, that he 
conceptualizes himself as being relatively 
powerless in relation to external forces. An 
expectancy growing out of such a general- 
ization would be that his own efforts to ex- 
tricate himself from difficulties or to exert 
a positive impact upon his environment 
would come to nought. The simple device 
of asking such a client what he might be 
able to do to extricate himself from the 
plight of being stranded in a strange town 
without funds might serve to up-end his 
expectancy that anyone would take him 
seriously enough to ask such a question. It 
would also serve the purpose of requiring 
the client to try on a new orientation for 
size, since his accustomed orientation would 
stem from conceptualizing himself as one 
who simply wouldn’t have many workable 
ideas as to what he might do when stranded. 

Implicit in the up-ending of expect- 
ancies is the demand that a new orienta- 
tion be tried on for size. The therapeutic 
service rendered, therefore, by up-ending 
expectancies is not in the nature of spelling 
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out specific solutions, but is instead one of 
fostering new and more workable general- 
izations from which the individual can de- 
rive his own solutions. Thus, a new gen- 
eralization is fostered to some degree when 
a client who thinks of himself as powerless 
is simply asked what he might do when 
confronted with a problem that evokes his 
feelings of helplessness. In order to con- 
template what he might do he must enter- 
tain some idea of himself as something other 
than helpless. Such an idea may be enter- 
tained in only a limited way initially, but 
as the counselor proceeds with his business 
of up-ending expectancies in hoped-for di- 
rections new orientations “take hold” in- 
creasingly, and the time comes when he 
can “close the deal.” That is, he can confirm 
the more functional theory of himself that 
the client has been in the process of devel- 
oping. The client who has thought of him- 
self as powerless, for example, can be sold 
on the theory that he can have a part in 
shaping events himself after having already 
substantially sold himself on this theory. 
The counselor, then, is a kind of salesman 
who requires his customer to manufacture 
and buy his own product. The counselor can 
be of some final service in installing the 
product, i.e., a new theory that the cus- 
tomer holds of himself, but if he has done 
his job well the product will already have 
been installed, except for some finishing 
touches, at the time the deal is closed. 
The foregoing description of the 
counselor-therapist’s role partakes of both 
Kelly’s (3) and Rogers’ (5, 6) points of 
view. The up-ending of expectancies spoken 
of here is conceived of as a kind of catalytic 
function—which is the function that Rogers 
seems to assign to the counselor—whereby 
the counselor fosters the adopting of “la- 
tent” construction already entertained to a 


limited degree by the individual. Thus, if 
a therapist up-ends a client's expectancy by 
taking him seriously enough to ask him 
what he might do to extricate himself from 
some kind of difficulty and the client 
achieves some increment of self-respect, it 
is probable that the client was already en- 
tertaining a “latent” construction of him- 
self which permitted such self-respect. The 
reconciliation of contradictions, commented 
upon earlier, can also be seen in this in- 
stance in that a view of oneself as a “force” 
capable of influencing events is not nec- 
essarily inconsistent with uncertainty as to 
the specific steps one might take at a given 
moment to activate his “forcefulness.” In 
his discussion of fixed-role therapy, Kelly 
speaks of the trying on of new roles—such 
as a role of “forcefulness,” for example— 
for size. The means by which such roles 
are “fitted” resides in the up-ending of ex- 
pectancies, according to the point of view 
set forth here. 
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Sova 
PROBLEMS OF REFERRAL 


Referrals are of two different types. First, referrals 
to the counselor for his services and, second, referral sources available to 
the counselor himself. The first type was discussed in Section I, the emphasis 
there being on the expectations of the client. The first article in this section 
deals with the problems that counselors face in working with involuntary 
clients, who would not have come in to see the counselors unless required to 
do so, whose initial motivation is essentially negative, and whose expectations 
do not agree with those of the counselor. In this article Beier presents three 
methods of dealing with them and illustrates possible end results. 

The second article, by Hoyt and Loughary, is concerned not with 
initial referrals but with the matter of referral sources available to a coun- 
selor, In this case the counselors studied were working as high school coun- 
selors in Iowa. As would be expected, resources and facilities vary a great 
deal between the urban and the rural parts of any state, but most of the 
counselors studied were not acquainted with the referral sources available 
to them, nor were they making any real use of the sources they knew about. 
Yet every counselor has a professional responsibility to learn what referral 
sources are available to him in his community and to use them correctly. 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY AND 
THE INVOLUNTARY CLIENT 


ea oides sjela siete A ENSE Gs Beeler 


It is generally recognized that the 
most favorable condition for successful psy- 
chotherapy exists when the client himself 
feels ready to seek help for his problems. 
Rogers (8) lists the client’s wish for help as 
one of “the most significant steps in therapy.” 
Fenichel (3) states “the method of psycho- 
analysis is based on the cooperation of a 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 16, 332-337. 
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reasonable ego.” Freud’s “basic rule” cer- 
tainly can only be followed by an analysand 
who desires to be helped by analysis. 
However, there is increasing evidence 
that therapists of all orientations have been 
called upon to make their services available 
to clients who do not seek their assistance. 
We need only to think of the efforts of some 
workers to give psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment to juvenile delinquents (4), to prison- 
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ers (7), to court referrals (6), to employees 
(2), to students referred by deans’ offices, 
and, last but not least, to children who, 
after all, rarely come to the clinic of their 
own free will. 

It is the intent of this paper to dis- 
cuss methods available to the therapist to 
assist the “involuntary” client—the client 
who does not make the decision for thera- 
peutic help himself—to make appropriate 
use of the therapeutic hour. It should be 
understood from the outset that assisting 
an involuntary client toward “therapy- 
readiness” can never mean that the therapist 
is attempting to make a client out of a non- 
client. Rather, the therapist can hope to 
work with an “unready client” only if he 
deals with a client in the first place, i.e., 
an individual who engages in maladaptive 
behavior and who has some wish to free 
himself of such behavior, An involuntary 
client, then, would be an individual in whom 
resistance toward giving up symptoms and 
substitute gratifications is greater than his 
desire for help. With an involuntary client, 
the therapist must still attempt to support 
the client’s own motivation for treatment. 

The phase of the psychological con- 
tact which deals with supporting the client's 
own readiness for therapeutic help shall be 
called here the “pretherapeutic phase.” In 
clinical experience, various types of pre- 
therapeutic phases seem to be recognized, 
As yet, no information is available to indi- 
cate that one approach is more successful 
than another. It is likely that none of the 
approaches practiced can be “successful” 
per se, but that each approach can achieve 
its maximum gain in dealing with specific 
syndrome-constellations. Accordingly, in the 
following presentation, we are not aiming 
at finding a panacea. All we wish is to pre- 
sent a few incidents with involuntary clients, 
follow them through to success or failure 
(does the client become ready to seek help 
on his own?), and discuss their implications, 
perhaps with a hint here and there con- 
cerning how this problem can be investi- 
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gated more properly (5). We will, however, 
present the incidents in some order, being 
guided in this respect by our recognition of 
some types of “pretherapeutic” approaches 
which can easily be distinguished. 

In our experience, counselors who 
are confronted with the involuntary client 
generally deal with him in one of the follow- 
ing ways: 


A. They do not accept him, but 
“wait him out,” until he is ready to seek help 
on his own.? 5 

B. They accept him and actively en- 
gage in resistance reflections. 

C. They accept him and discuss with 
him in an “above-board” fashion the fact 
that he is considered a client and the ways 
he can go about helping himself (anxiety- 
arousal). 


Below we will present incidents and dis- 
cussions relative to each of these major ap- 
proaches for dealing with the involuntary 
client. 


A. The counselor does not accept 
the involuntary client but decides to “wait 
him out” until he is ready to seek help on 
his own 


Incidents: 


1. Billy, aged 7, was referred 
to the clinic because of aggressive 
behavior. His parents brought Billy 
to the clinic against his will and he 
refused to follow the play therapist 
to the playroom. The worker ac- 
cepted Billy’s refusal and permitted 
him to stay downstairs in the wait- 
ing room. The parents, themselves 
engaged in a counseling hour, were 
given to understand that it was felt 
desirable for Billy to make his own 
decision and they accepted this. For 


* Category A actually deals with “involuntary 
clients” who can absent themselves and those 
who cannot absent themselves from the thera- 
peutic hour. The latter, who cannot absent 
themselves from the hour (court referral), pre- 
sent an extra problem. 


oe 


the second session, Billy stayed for 
only 10 minutes and left again. In 
the third session, Billy stated that 
he really liked to come, and stayed 
for the whole hour. At this time the 
parents reported that even after so 
few contacts Billy’s behavior had 
changed markedly. To what extent 
this change was due to parent coun- 
seling was not clear but the worker 
felt that Billy’s early freedom of 
choice had much to do with it. 

2. Johnny, a withdrawn 
child, aged 7, did not want to enter 
the playroom. He was given free 
choice to leave. The mother, in a 
counseling session, was informed as 
to the purpose of the free choice for 
Johnny. After three meetings, dur- 
ing which Johnny never entered the 
playroom, the mother decided to 
leave. She stated that Johnny was 
too immature to make such a deci- 
sion. The workers felt that the 
mother would have piran the clinic 
more time if Johnny had been taken 
to the playroom. She felt that by 
offering Johnny a free choice, he 
was presented with an unnecessary, 
and at this time insurmountable, 
problem. 

3. Brown, a student, referred 
by the dean’s office because he “lit- 
erally fell asleep in class,” protested 
during the first hour that he had no 
problems and did not wish to come 
to the clinic. The therapist struc- 
tured to him that he did not have 
to come, even though the dean’s 
office had sent him. Brown, first 
making certain that he had under- 
stood correctly, almost instantane- 
ously began to make use of the hour. 

4. Smith, a young woman, 
was referred to the clinic by the 
dean’s office for “emotional rehabili- 
tation.” Smith felt that she did not 
want to come to a psychological 
clinic. She was given free choice in 
the matter of entering into a coun- 
seling relationship and decided to 
leave. After two months the report 
came to the clinic that Smith had 
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had a nervous breakdown and had 

left school. 

5. An athletic team was re- 
quested by the administration to re- 
port to the psychologist for the pur- 
pose of helping with the team’s esprit 
de corps. The members of the team, 
deeply resentful of their coaches, 
transferred this resentment toward 
the psychologist and made an agree- 
ment that none of them would talk. 
The psychologist structured to them 
at their first session that they did 
have to be present but did not have 
to talk. As was hoped, a long discus- 
sion ensued which was directed to- 
ward their relationship with their 
coaches. The very permission “not to 
talk” had effected in the team a 
feeling that the psychologist was on 
their side. 

6. A student had to enter a 
counseling relationship by court or- 
der. He sat through twelve silent 
hours with the therapist. The thera- 
pist had structured to him that he 
did not have to talk and the client 
accepted this at face value. Reflec- 
tions of silence were recognized by 
the client but not utilized, From the 
diagnostic record, severe emotional 
disturbances were indicated, and the 
worker felt by the end of the time 
that no gains had been made, that 
the silence had been a sign of de- 
fiance. Follow-up information sup- 
ported this diagnosis and the woe 
ers opinion. 

Discussion. In all these incidents, 
the therapist’s intent was to assist the in- 
voluntary client in his motivation toward 
therapy and growth. Following the thinking 
of client-centered theory, the therapist com- 
municates to the client from the start that 
he respects the integrity of his client, that 
he does not identify with the referral agency, 
and that he has faith and confidence in the 
client's ability to be a person and to make 
his own decisions. The quickly achieved 
“therapy-readiness” in Cases 1, 3, and 5 
supports the therapist’s decision to offer free 
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choice to the involuntary client from the 
start. The clients clearly benefited from this 
acceptance and seemed to utilize it well. 
An analysis of Cases 2, 4, and 6, how- 
ever, indicates that the same approach— 
with different clients—may fail. Here, too, 
the therapist tried to communicate his ac- 
ceptance, but the clients, particularly 2 and 
4, were not ready to sense permissiveness or 
acceptance. Throughout their life experience 
they had possibly never been asked to make 
a major decision by themselves, and now 
they were suddenly presented with this op- 
portunity. They were not ready, not free 
enough emotionally, to make this decision 
objectively. Perhaps these two clients may 
even have been burdened by this choice. 
They were confronted with an additional dif- 
ficult problem. The therapist's communica- 
tion, “you alone can decide whether or not 
you need me,” might have been easily mis- 
understood by them as another rejection. 
They'had never had the opportunity to get to 
know the therapist and might have misinter- 
preted his statement as one of indifference. 
Case 6, the “forced” involuntary client, illus- 
trates very neatly how the client persisted in 
thinking of the therapist in defiance. The 
therapist had accepted the court referral 
because of pressure (“you take him, or off 
he goes”), but he had given the boy free 
choice to use the hour as he wished. Appar- 
ently, the boy was so preoccupied with the 
idea that he was forced into this situation 
that he never could sense the therapist's 
acceptance. There were indications that he 
perceived permissiveness as hypocrisy. 
Misunderstanding, misinterpretation, 
and the possible lack of readiness to admit 
and sense permissiveness are hindrances in 
making this pretherapeutic phase effective 
with some involuntary clients. It seems to be 
effective with clients of a certain maturity, 
but fails to work where emotional factors are 
in the way. The obvious questions that one 
would have to investigate more closely 
would be: What are these emotional factors 
that prevent some clients from being effec- 
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tively reached? What are the behavioral cor- 
relates? Which cues can the therapist take 
into account to determine whether or not 
he should give free choice to a client with- 
out taking the risk of losing him altogether 
(Case 4)? Are other, more adequate meth- 
ods available? 

It should be carefully noted that we 
are speaking of approaches to therapy and 
not of the basic attitudes of the counselor. 
The respect for the integrity of the client 
and the acceptance of the client are not in- 
tended to be placed in doubt as basic re- 
quirements. When we speak of various 
approaches to helping motivate the invol- 
untary client, we mean ways of responding 
to very real needs of the client. 


B. The counselor accepts the invol- 
untary client and engages in resistance re- 
flections 


Incidents: 


1. The mother of a young 
child, who, at an earlier contact, had 
refused to enter into a counseling 
relationship, was asked to “give it a 
chance.” The staff had decided, in 
this case, not to take the child (aged 
3) unless the mother would also 
accept counseling for herself. The 
mother reluctantly agreed. She 
stated in her first session that she 
really had no problem and that 
she did not know what she could 
discuss. The therapist reflected her 
anger about being pushed into the 
counseling situation. He also com- 
mented during the hour on other 
manifestations of resistance, her em- 
barrassment (perpetual laughing), 
her ambivalence (twice leaving the 
room), her difficulty in starting (si- 
lences, laughing, stating that she 
was talking in circles), and finally 
her very real wish to obtain help 
herself (although not based on ex- 
pressed communication). What seems 
here to have been a merciless on- 
slaught on the part of the thera- 
pist was understood by the client as 


very deep concern for her, as sup- 
ported by the client's own “testi- 
monial” after the pretherapeutic 
phase had long since passed into a 
therapeutic one: “For the first time 
in my life (during the first hour), I 
felt that somebody was concerned 
with my troubles.” The therapist felt 
that without his very real effort to 
communicate understanding to the 
client, the client would have main- 
tained her feeling that nobody could 
be interested in her feelings and 
would have stayed out of the rela- 
tionship. It should be noted that 
considerable dependency had been 
established between the therapist 
and the client which had to be 
worked through in later contacts. 
2. Another involuntary cli- 
ent, a young woman, came to the 
clinic and told the therapist that 
her husband had sent her because 
she was “upset too easily.” She ex- 
pressed some resentment toward her 
husband’s behavior, particularly that 
he had not come with her. She stated 
that she did not know what to talk 
about and thought that her husband 
certainly would not want her “to 
give away secrets.” She was seen 
for six one-hour sessions, in which 
she either kept silent or discussed 
her bus trip to the clinic. In staff 
discussion, she was seen as an in- 
voluntary client who was badly in 
need of help and who was unable 
to break through her feelings of re- 
sistance. In the seventh hour, the 
therapist, in order to help her to 
feel more deeply understood and to 
establish a more therapeutic rela- 
tionship, reflected to her a feeling 
that was implicit in many of her 
previous statements. She had never 
directly expressed the feeling, of 
which she was either unaware or 
could not yet bring herself to com- 
municate, namely, hostility toward 
her husband. She felt her husband 
seemed to hold her responsible for 
all difficulties in the family. A state- 
ment to that effect, however, al- 
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though cautiously worded, did not 
at all assist her toward a deeper 
relationship, but increased her re- 
sistance to the point where she had 
good reason to break the contact. 

3. Another involuntary cli- 
ent, a delinquent boy of 15, had 
been accepted for therapy by court 
order. He had decided that he did 
not need us as he was not “nuts” 
and for two hours the boy main- 
tained silence, a remarkable feat for 
a 15-year-old. We were convinced 
that the boy had severe emotional 
problems (he had been caught 
prowling in a number of buildings, 
stealing women’s dresses), and de- 
cided in staff conference to consider 
reflection of resistance. The therapist 
reflected the boy’s unexpressed feel- 
ing of bewilderment in this situa- 
tion, his unexpressed fear that this 
might not be confidential, his fear 
of being called “nuts,” his resent- 
ment and helplessness (biting of 
fingernails), and the stress under 
which the silence placed him, Rap- 
port was established when the thera- 
pi used four-letter words to re- 
ect the boy’s feeling of anguish. 
He began to feel more at ease and 
work proceeded on more thera- 
peutic lines. The therapist had es- 
tablished himself as a person who 
did not identify himself with au- 
thority, and in effect the boy could 
feel that he was being understood. 

4. A girl was sent over by 
the dean’s office because she was 
unable to do her schoolwork effi- 
ciently. She claimed that she was 
blind in one eye, although medical 
examination revealed no defect. The 
student stated that she had no prob- 
lems and accepted her blindness 
without any signs of anxiety. She 
stayed with the therapist for a num- 
ber of hours which seemed most 
unproductive. She would say that 
she knew that she had to come to 
the clinic but that there was nothing 
wrong with her. After twelve con- 
tacts, a more active pretherapeutic 
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phase was recommended by the 
staff. During the next few hours, the 
therapist reflected her unexpressed 
ambivalence about coming to the 
clinic (there was no pressure from 
the dean’s office), her unexpressed 
worry about the effects of her symp- 
tom (fear of getting behind in her 
classes), her feeling about the thera- 
pist (fear of dependency), and her 
anger about the university (the 
dean had discussed with her suspi- 
cions of sexual promiscuity). The 
therapist felt that the effect of his 
closer participation and his com- 
munication of concern helped the 
girl to become more thoroughly moti- 
vated toward the counseling rela- 
tionship. The student brought more 
intimate material for discussion and 
the contact lasted for some 35 hours. 
The girl left school and recent re- 
ports state that she is free from her 
symptoms. 

5. Another involuntary cli- 
ent, a student who had been re- 
ferred to the clinic by the student 
court, had four contacts during 
which he was clearly evasive. He 
would pointedly talk about the 
weather and related subjects. From 
the record, it was evident that the 
student was under great tension; he 
was also known to engage in homo- 
sexual behavior. After the fourth 
hour, the therapist began to partici- 
pate more readily, rely on the 
meaning of the evasive comments, 
reflecting unexpressed feelings such 
as resentment over being sent in 
and the fear that he might reveal un- 
pleasant material during the hour. 
No change in behavior on the part 
of the client was noted, and he came 
for the remaining eight hours with 
the very same attitude we had wit- 
nessed in the beginning. (The stu- 
dent court was requested not to use 
the clinic in this manner in the fu- 
ture.) 


Discussion. We assume that the ther- 
apist can only help an “involuntary” client 


to become a motivated client if the “invol- 
untary” client is an individual with crippling 
problems, and who is either unaware of 
them, or does not wish to communicate a 
need for assistance. The approach utilized 
in the above incidents is one in which the 
therapist tries to assist the client toward ac- 
cepting therapeutic help by reflecting unex- 
pressed and unrecognized needs (resist- 
ance reflections) in order to communicate 
to the client his deep concern for him (1). 
The therapist's attempt to understand the 
client better than he understands himself 
is meant to be supportive in nature, a sup- 
port needed to work through feelings of 
resistance. 

While advantages and disadvantages 
of approach A are closely related to the ma- 
turity of the client (will he sense the ac- 
ceptant atmosphere?), the present approach 
is more directly involving the activity of the 
counselor. The maturity of his judgment 
would be an important variable. The bias 
of the free-choice approach (A) is: “I be- 
have toward the involuntary client as if he 
can help himself (and I take the risk that 
he cannot).” This stands in contrast to the 
bias of the second approach (B): “I behave 
toward the involuntary client as if he needs 
my support (Cases 1, 3, and 4); and I take 
the risk that my specific support is unac- 
ceptable to him (Cases 2 and 5).” The 
therapist not only has decided to give sup- 
port, but has to decide throughout the con- 
tact where to give support. Such an attitude 
on the part of the therapist seems to con- 
tradict orthodox client-centered counseling, 
and yet the contradiction is only superficial. 
In the cases cited, the therapist's basic at- 
titude has been to base the counseling on 
the second tenet of client-centered counsel- 
ing: to present a nonthreatening situation. 
Support was given not to establish the au- 
thority of the counselor, but to help the 
client to perceive the deep concern of the 
counselor for him and his unexpressed needs. 

It seems clear to us that with sup- 
port, some clients will be reached who 


otherwise would leave the situation. The ob- 
vious questions which arise with such an 
approach would be the following: Who are 
the clients who would profit by such sup- 
port? What sort of behavior will we have to 
differentiate to make a decision with con- 
fidence? At which state of his own develop- 
ment as a therapist is the worker ready to 
make “adequate” judgments with respect to 
the client? Answers to such questions will 
help us to evaluate the effectiveness of vari- 
ous types of pretherapeutic approaches. 


C. The counselor discusses in an 
“above-board” fashion the fact that the in- 
voluntary client is really a client (anxiety- 
arousal) 


Incidents: 


1, A group of parents had 
been asked to participate in counsel- 
ing sessions along with play therapy 
for their children. For seven hours 
these parents discussed their chil- 
dren’s problems almost exclusively. 
The therapist felt that the parents 
were operating according to a pre- 
conceived set and that there was 
some need for reorientation. At the 
eighth hour, he started the session 
by considering with the parents the 
need for discussing one’s own prob- 
lems in order to understand other 
people’s problems a little better. 
He put it squarely up to them to 
see themselves as clients. 

The parents reacted in an ex- 
pected way with some confusion and 
some silence. This phase of the con- 
tact was understood by the therapist 
as a time of reorientation in which 
the older defenses (talking about 
children only) no longer worked. 
The therapist reflected the silence 
and the aroused anxieties of the par- 
ents. Our records indicate that during 
this hour, as well as the following 
hours, the parents discussed their 
own relationships and problems to 
a much larger extent and the coun- 
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selor felt that he had a closer rela- 
tionship with the parents. 

2. An involuntary client, a 
school teacher who had been sent 
to the clinic by her supervisor, dis- 
cussed some personal problems of 
her supervisor and the effects of 
these problems on the faculty. Af- 
terwards she inquired of the worker 
what she was to do in this hour, and 
the worker structured the hour to 
her as an opportunity during which 
she would be able to talk about 
anything she wished. He also stated 
something to the effect that some- 
times people can be helped to be- 
come happier when they have an 
opportunity to talk about themselves 
and their problems. This statement 
was apparently very threatening to 
the teacher. She said to the coun- 
selor: “I only talk to God about my 
problems,” and left the contact. 

3. A student was referred to 
the clinic (and to the infirmary) b 
the dean’s office. The student suf- 
fered from paranoid delusions and 
insisted that other students stuck 

ins into his legs. He rationalized 
his being sent to see a psychologist 
with a very neat delusionary system. 
He demanded that the psychologist 
attend to his mother who, in his 
own words, was “the queerest 
woman you have ever seen.” He de- 
scribed certain behaviors of his 
mother which were clearly delu- 
sionary (sleeping with his uncle the 
very day that he, the student, had 
poisoned his father). The student 
stated that he did not wish to come 
back until the psychologist had eval- 
uated his mother’s state of mind. 
The therapist, in order to motivate 
the student toward working through 
his own problems, discussed with 
him for some four continuous hours 
various aspects of the situation as 
the student saw them. During this 
phase, the therapist accepted the 
student’s delusions but also partici- 
ated with such observations as the 
act that the student would be in a 
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much more favorable position if he 
himself would be less tense. Al- 
though certain anxieties were 
aroused by the therapist, it appeared 
that these anxieties, when recog- 
nized, deepened the rapport. The 
student saw the therapist daily dur- 
ing the following week at the end of 
which he was referred to a therapist 
near his home (as he had to leave 
school), now more highly motivated 
toward seeking help on his own. 


Discussion. The “above-board” 
method, telling the involuntary client that 
he is a client and should behave as one, is a 
crude method at best. It can be understood 
as an attempt by the therapist to support 
the involuntary client's own motivation to- 
ward help by arousing motivating anxiety. 
Such a method would seem clearly to con- 
tradict the basic tenets of client-centered 
therapy. And yet, in a search for appro- 
priate ways of dealing with various clients, 
the therapists active participation, his at- 
tempt to arouse motivating anxiety which 
will help the involuntary client to become 
more ready to accept therapy, may very 
easily have a place in special cases, Case 1, 
perhaps, is not a good case in question. It 
can be argued that the therapist had a pre- 
conceived notion as to what parents should 
talk about and his relationship developed 
more readily when the parents acquiesced. 
Case 3, on the other hand, seems to be more 
specifically suited to this approach and thera- 
pists who have worked with schizophrenic 
patients may have had occasion to wonder 
about this problem. It is here, with special 
clients, that client-centered therapy will 
have to expand its views. Again some ob- 
vious questions come to mind: Which are 
the best methods to arouse just enough 
anxiety so that it is motivating and yet does 
not serve to terminate the contact (Case 2)? 
When is anxiety arousal the most adequate 
pretheraputic procedure? How, precisely, 
is the therapist's challenge perceived by the 


client? If we have even tentative answers to 
some of these questions, the therapist may 
be in a position to differentiate his clients’ 
needs more clearly. 


CONCLUDING 
STATEMENT 


It is probably true that we will never 
have a science of psychotherapy which takes 
all variables into account. Each client, and 
each therapist, is an individual in his own 
right, and not too consistent an individual at 
that. What we can hope for, at best, is a 
more thorough understanding of the thera- 
peutic process and this by way of gathering 
many observations. Such observations may 
indicate general trends which hold true for 
many clients and many therapists. With re- 
gard to an evaluation of a pretherapeutic 
procedure designed to assist the involuntary 
client in becoming a motivated client, we 
face the very same difficulties. We will never 
know if a given approach was just the right 
one with a given client, or if another ap- 
proach would have worked as well or even 
more effectively. We can, however, make it 
our practice to observe closely, to report 
and evaluate our observations, and last but 
not least, become psychologists who ask the 
right questions, 
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ACQUAINTANCE WITH AND 
USE OF REFERRAL SOURCES BY 
IOWA SECONDARY SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


eeo i eniin aoni Kenneth B. Hoyt 
........ John W. Loughary 


The school counselor is faced with 

many dilemmas as he attempts to perform 
effectively in a high school setting. One of 
these dilemmas has arisen because of two 
maxims he has heard over and over again as 
he has progressed through a graduate pro- 
gram of counselor preparation. These are: 
(1) The school counselor should devote a 
major portion of his time to the normal stu- 
dent presenting normal problems; and (2) 
the school counselor should be concerned 
with every student in the school. This di- 
lemma has become very evident to coun- 
selors especially when faced by students 
with physical or mental handicaps and by 
students experiencing rather marked social- 
emotional difficulties. There is reason to be- 
lieve that we can expect approximately one 
student out of eight in our public schools 
to be an exceptional child in one way or 
another (3). Therefore, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it will be an unusual school 
setting where the counselor will not be faced 
with this dilemma during the course of a 
given school year. 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1958, 36, 388-391, with the permission of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association and the 
authors, 


In most cases, the counselor will not 
possess either the time or the skill to work 
successfully with such students. Therefore, 
he will find a real need to make use of vari- 
ous referral sources. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the extent to which school coun- 
selors in the state of Iowa are acquainted 
with and are making use of referral sources 
available to them. 


METHODOLOGY 
OF THE STUDY 


The first step in this investigation 
consisted of obtaining as complete a listing 
as possible of all referral sources available 
to school counselors in Iowa. This was done 
by consulting existing lists of referral sources 
published primarily for use by other pro- 
fessional groups (e.g., social workers, physi- 
cians, etc.) and by contacting personnel in 
the state government and the University of 
Iowa who deal in the supervision or train- 
ing of persons or agencies likely to be con- 
sidered as referral sources. From these ef- 
forts, a total of 15 types of referral agencies 
in Iowa that could be considered as referral 
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AC- 
QUAINTED 
WITH USED 
AGENCY NO. % NO. % 
Neglected and De- 
pendent Children 
Annie Wittenmeyer 
Home 60 51 4 3 
State Juvenile Home 80 68 7 6 
Mental Health Institutes 
Mount Pleasant 8 7be TY 
Independence 89 75 6 5 
Clarinda TT 65 "2. 2 
Cherokee iy o 72°23 
Juvenile Delinquents 
Training School for 
Boys 90 76 12 10 
Training School for 
Girls 8 75 6 5 
Mentally Retarded and 
Feebleminded 
Glenwood State School 76 64 4 3 
Woodward State Hos- 
pital and School 81-69 4 3 
Towa State Department 
of Public Instruction 
Towa School for the 
Deaf 1 Moe Oleg ead 
Towa Braille and Sight 
Saving School 76 64 7 6 
State Sanatorium G1 52s 2 2 
Division of Special 
Education 81 69 32 27 
Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 89 75 36 30 
Towa Employment Se- 
curity Commission 
Towa Employment 
Service (Jobs) 101 86 55 47 
Iowa Employment 
Service (GATB) 82 69 40 34 


AC- 
QUAINTED 
WITH USED 
AGENCY NO. % NO. % 
Bureau of Labor 
Apprenticeship Office 47 40 10 8 
Towa State Department 
of Health 
Division of Maternal 
and Child Health 45 38 0 0 
Public Health Nursing 
Service 68 58 13 11 
Towa Mental Health 
Authority 
Mental Health Centers 44 37 25 21 
Towa State Department 
of Social Welfare 
Child Welfare Division 66 56 25 21 
Aid to Dependent 
Children 63 53 19 16 
State University of Iowa 
State Services for 
Crippled Children 73 62 7 6 
State Hospital School 61 52 7 6 
Psychopathic Hospital 69 58 15 13 
Pediatrics-psychiatric 
Unit 49 42 8 7 
Reading Laboratory 64 54 11 9 
Speech Clinic 81 69 21 18 
Social Service Unit BA 527.38: 9 
College and University 
Counseling Services 57 48 25 25 
Police and Legal 
Agencies 54 46 21 21 
Private Service Agencies 
and Institutions 24 20 9 9 
Local Church, Civic, and 
Service Groups 56 47 32 32 
MEANS 69 58 14 12 


sources for high school counselors was com- 
piled. For purpose of analysis, some of these 
types of referral agencies were broken down 
into specific referral sources. This resulted 
in a total of 34 referral categories which 
were used in the analysis of the data. The 
complete procedure utilized in this first step 
has been reported in an unpublished M.A. 
thesis by Loughary (2). 

Following the compilation of this 
master list, a questionnaire was constructed 
for use in collection of data from school coun- 
selors in the state. The questionnaire was 
divided into two parts. The first part in- 
quired as to the kinds of guidance and 
counseling responsibilities of the respondent, 
and the nature and extent of his counseling 
experience and graduate preparation in 
guidance and counseling. The second part 
inquired as to his acquaintanceship and use 
of the 34 referral categories compiled for 
this study. Use of referral sources was asked 
both in terms of occurrence during 1955- 
1956 and at any time in the past. If a coun- 
selor indicated he had ever used a given 
referral source, he was considered as having 
used it in terms of the finding reported in 
the analysis of the data. The resulting ques- 
tionnaire was sent in January, 1956, to the 
313 counselors in Iowa high schools whose 
names appeared on the official list of school 
counselors published by the Iowa State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in October, 
1955 (1). While 287 (90 per cent) of these 
were returned, it was discovered after in- 
specting the returned forms that 60 respond- 
ents whose names were on the original list 
were incorrectly listed as counselors. Their 
replies were discarded. It was also de- 
termined that 66 of the counselors on the 
original list were employed in three metro- 
politan school systems which had special 
referral departments within their respective 
systems, Therefore, replies from these coun- 
selors were also discarded. After eliminat- 
ing these 126 questionnaires, a total of 161 
remained. Of these, 43 were incomplete in 
such a way as to preclude their use in the 
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data analysis. These were also discarded, 
leaving 118 completed and usable question- 
naires. These 118 returns represent replies 
from 73 per cent of school counselors em- 
ployed in non-metropolitan secondary 
schools in Iowa. 


FINDINGS 
OF THE STUDY 


The extent of acquaintanceship and 
use of sources included in the 34 referral 
categories by secondary school counselors in 
Iowa is reported in TABLE 1, 

As can be seen from Taste 1, the 
mean acquaintanceship of Iowa counselors 
with referral sources was 58 per cent while 
the mean usage was only 12 per cent. Sev- 
eral other noteworthy findings can also be 
derived from TABLE 1, some of which are 
listed in the paragraph below. 

About three out of every ten coun- 
selors reporting indicated that they were 
not acquainted with the Division of Special 
Education of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Less than one out of every 
three counselors reporting indicated that 
they had ever made use of the Division of 
Special Education. 

One of every four counselors report- 
ing indicated that they were not acquainted 
with the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Again, fewer than one out of 
every three counselors reporting indicated 
that they had ever utilized the services of 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Six out of every ten counselors re- 
porting indicating that they were not ac- 
quainted with the Apprenticeship Office of 
the Bureau of Labor. Fewer than one out 
of every ten counselors reporting indicated 
that they had ever utilized the services of 
the Apprenticeship Office. 

Only a little over half of the coun- 
selors reporting indicated that they were 
aware of the Iowa State Department of So- 
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TAB Es 2 
Mean Acquaintanceship with and Use of 34 Referral Sources According to 
the Number of Graduate Courses in Counselor Preparation 
Completed By Counselors 


NUMBER OF GRADUATE COURSES IN COUNSELOR PREPARATION 


0 1 2 3 4 5 

NO. OF COUNSELORS N= 12 N= 14 9N => N= 2h (N= 27 N= 13 
Mean acquaintanceship, % 49 46 57 59 65 71 
Mean usage, % 8 9 10 12 16 21 


cial Welfare as a potential referral source 
and fewer than one out of every five coun- 
selors reporting indicated that they had ever 
made use of the services of the Iowa State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Less than half of the counselors re- 
porting indicated that they were acquainted 
with a college or university counseling cen- 
ter in Iowa which could be used as a refer- 
ral source, Only one out of every four coun- 
selors reporting indicated that they had ever 
made use of a college or university coun- 
seling center as a referral source. 

Only one of every five counselors re- 
porting indicated that they were acquainted 
with private service agencies and institu- 
tions which could be used as referral sources. 
Fewer than one out of every ten coun- 
selors reporting indicated that they had ever 
made use of these referral sources. 

Fewer than half of the counselors re- 
porting indicated that they were aware of 
local church, civic, and service groups as re- 
ferral sources. Only about one of every three 
counselors reporting indicated that they had 
ever made use of local church, civic, and 
service groups as referral sources. 

When these data were analyzed in 
terms of the number of graduate courses in 
counselor preparation completed by the 
counselors, a definite tendency was found 
for both acquaintanceship and use of referral 
sources to increase as the number of gradu- 
ate courses in counselor preparation were 
increased. These findings are reported in 
TABLE 2, 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the findings reported 
above, the following conclusions seem war- 
ranted; 

1. School counselors in the non- 
metropolitan high schools of Iowa are not 
well acquainted with referral sources avail- 
able to them. 

2. In view of the expected need and 
opportunity to refer students in non-metro- 
politan Iowa high schools, it does not seem 
that school counselors are making very good 
use of referral sources available to them. 

3. The better trained counselors in 
non-metropolitan Iowa high schools are mak- 
ing better use of referral sources than those 
counselors with little or no training. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PERSONALITY AS A 


FACTOR IN THE 
COUNSELING PROCESS 


Within the past seven or eight years a number of 
articles have been published which reflect the importance of personality 
factors. These articles are in contrast to an earlier emphasis on the me- 
chanics of the process itself. Many of these earlier articles did not deal with 
the more subtle personality variables, and even today our knowledge about 
the actual effect of the personality traits of the counselor on his client and 
of the client’s on the counselor is relatively limited. Nevertheless, within the 
past two or three years a number of articles have been published which re- 
flect an increased awareness on the part of counselors themselves that their 
own personalities, as well as the basic personality traits of their clients, are 
of major importance in the formation of a relationship. Although only limited 
attention has been given to this topic in many of our major textbooks, recent 
books by Snyder and by Arbuckle emphasize the importance of the coun- 
selor’s basic personality and his philosophical values. The two sections in 
this chapter deal with this general area. 


Some clients possess personality traits which seem almost to guarantee 
that they will be able to benefit from a counseling relationship before they 
even enter into one. On the other hand, others seem, at least initially, to lack 
the essential minimal skills necessary to break through to their own problems 
and to start working on them. Unfortunately, the work of some counselors 
reflects the attitude that their services are available only to those clients who 
can “help themselves,” who can accept their share of the “responsibility” for 
the interview, and who can “make decisions” for themselves. Yet people usu- 
ally seek professional counseling help because they have found themselves 
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unable to do these very things in the course of their day-to-day activities with 
people in their environment. 

Research studies published in the field of remedial reading, for ex- 
ample, give evidence of a phenomenon which may also exist in the area of 
counseling. At times it seems as if the work in remedial reading helps most 
the people who need it least, and helps least the people who need it most. 
The same traits or characteristics which make some people poor readers to 
begin with may also prevent them from learning new skills unless there is 
some sort of major psychological or mechanical breakthrough as far as their 
reading skills are concerned. This same phenomenon may occur in counseling. | 
We often do our best work with clients who have the skills which allow 
them to profit from a close counseling relationship, and are often able to do 
the least for those who may need help the most but who lack even the mini- 
mal essential skills necessary to start the growth process moving. 

Various authorities in the field of counseling (see the auxiliary read- 
ings for the chapter) have recommended that clients be selected for counsel- 
ing on the basis of their ability to profit from the experience. Yet if we keep 
on expanding the breadth of the field, as these same authors continue to do 
in their own writings, we find that most counselors wish to extend counseling 
services to all students, clients, or patients who need it, not just to those who 
need it and possess the skills necessary to get the ball rolling on their own. 
Surely we are now at a point in the growth of the profession where we can 
begin seriously to study our methods and techniques for helping all clients to 
start to develop minimal skills as an initial phase of the counseling process. 

In a sense, then, the client’s present level of adjustment, his needs, his 
level of aspiration, his verbal and nonverbal communication skills, his general 
social ease, and his level of confidence are all factors that have a direct rela- 
tionship to his ability to enter into and profit from a counseling relationship. 

As an example of the effect of the client’s personality on the adjustment 
of the counselor, the editors have found that many of their own trainees ex- 
perience a great deal of frustration when placed for their field work experience 
in a V.A. hospital or a similar setting. Here they have the experience of trying 
to establish a counseling relationship with clients who exhibit marked passive- 
dependent and/or passive-aggressive personality traits. The trainees soon find 
that even though they are able to establish what appears to be a fairly satis- 
factory counseling relationship, no changes occur in the client’s overt behavior 
or personal comfort. It often takes many hours of staffing a case with them 
before these trainees begin to understand how such a client can verbalize 
so adequately yet follow through so indifferently. 


On the other side of the coin is the personality of the counselor. As 
the auxiliary readings for this chapter suggest, nearly every book on counseling 
contains a section emphasizing the importance of the counselor's personality 
in the counseling relationship. Yet in spite of its acknowledged significance, 
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there are only a few research studies reporting on this topic. The articles 
included in Section 2 were selected to illustrate the effect that such factors as 
a counselor’s own personality traits, his values, his personal mannerisms, his 
level of personal security, and the like, have upon his clients and upon the 
nature and quality of the relationship he is able to establish. 

It has been the editors’ observation that most experienced counselors 
soon become painfully aware of the effect that their own personality short- 
comings have on their clients, and strive for greater personal growth in an 
attempt to become better counselors and to increase their therapeutic capacity. 
On the other hand, many who enter the field begin their initial practicum 
experience with little or no understanding of how their own personality 
structure will influence their clients. Nor do they seem to be prepared for 
the high degree of personal commitment and professional involvement that 
good counseling requires. 

At the present time, committees of both the APGA and the APA are 
continuing with studies aimed at identifying the personality traits that are 
important in the selection of potential counselors, Several such articles were 
presented in Chapter 2, and references to other articles were given in 
the auxiliary readings for that chapter. Yet except for the publication of 
general guidelines, only very limited research findings are available that would 
spell out the actual personality traits required. Unfortunately, most of the 
characteristics listed are also equally applicable to professionally trained 
people in any number of areas, including such unrelated fields as engineering 
and physics. It is to be hoped that some of the studies and committee reports 
on counselor characteristics and traits that are under way will be able to 
distinguish the specific traits that make for successful counseling. 

Some very real problems are involved both for beginning counselors 
and for experienced counselors as far as their interaction with their clients is 
concerned. As noted previously, many beginning students approach practicum 
feeling that they will be able to jump into the relationship and start doing 
something “for” people rather than counsel “with” people. However, as their 
counseling skills develop and as they begin to take on a few clients where 
more serious problems are involved, it often comes as a surprise to them to 
find out how deeply they are being drawn into the process. At this point they 
must decide what type of counseling they wish to do, and if they wish to 
progress in their own field, they must expand their own limits of self-awareness 
as a first step in increasing the breadth of the services they are able to offer. 
Some counselors soon decide that this is a price they do not wish to pay. 
They then have the choice of either leaving the field or else structuring the 
nature of their work so as to minimize the degree of personal threat involved. 
With sound professional supervision most trained counselors should be able 
to develop feelings of personal satisfaction from adding to the type of prob- 
lems they are able to handle professionally, 

On the other hand, a certain occupational hazard may occur if this 
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trend is carried to extremes. Some counselors give far too much of themselves 
and become so psychologically “open” in the counseling relationship that 
their own personal life and personal adjustment are affected. This may be 
manifest in the amount of time they give to counseling, often in conflict with 
their other duties and their personal and family obligations. This can happen 
more easily when a counselor is employed in a small agency or private setting 
and does not have the chance to discuss and staff his cases with other profes- 
sionally trained colleagues. 


CLIENT PERSONALITY AS A FACTOR 


The two articles in this section emphasize the 
effect of the client’s own basic personality structure on his participation 
during the interview and on the outcomes of counseling. 

The article by Kirtner and Cartwright reports on a study of success 
and failure as a function of twelve different client personality variables. It 
is written in the terminology of therapeutic counseling, but the results should 
haye general application to the entire field. 

Tuma and Gustad deal with the effect that counselor’s personality, and 
the client’s reaction to it, has on client learning in counseling. It studies the 
effect of different methods of test introduction and interpretation. The study 
shows what happens when different counselors attempt to use essentially 
the same techniques with different clients, as well as the results of this 
counselor-client personality interaction upon the outcomes of the process. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY AS A 
FUNCTION OF CLIENT PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


seeeeeeee William L. Kirtner 
+++»... Desmond S. Cartwright 


Cartwright (5) has presented evi- 
dence for the existence of a “failure-zone,” 
ranging between 13 and 21 interviews, in 
client-centered therapy. In a subsequent 
paper, Taylor (25) presented closely com- 
parable evidence with respect to psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy. 

Cartwright demonstrated that thera- 
peutic outcomes were divided by the failure- 
Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1958, 22, 259-264, with the permission of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and the authors. 
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zone and suggested that there may be two 
forms of therapeutic process, identifying 
these processes as “short” (1-12 interviews) 
and “long” (13-77 or more interviews). He 
further hypothesized (5, p. 362) “that cer- 
tain individual differences between clients 
give rise to different kinds of therapeutic 
process.” 

On the basis of these results and 
hypotheses, five client groups were distin- 
guished: short success, 1-12 interviews; 
short failure, 1-12 interviews; failure-zone, 
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13-21 interviews; long success, more than 21 
interviews; and long failure, more than 21 
interviews. Utilizing this schema, Kirtner 
(12) hypothesized that therapy length-by- 
outcome is related to the personality struc- 
tures of clients at the beginning of therapy. 
The present paper reports an investigation 
of this hypothesis. 


METHOD 
AND PROCEDURE 


SUBJECTS 


From the research files of the Coun- 
seling Center, University of Chicago, all 
clients were selected for whom the following 
four conditions held: (a) the therapists’ rat- 
ing of outcome on a 9-point success rating 
scale (22) fell either between 7 and 9 in- 
clusive (“success”) or between 1 and 4 in- 
clusive (“failure”); (b) the exact number 
of interviews was recorded; (c) a pretherapy 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) proto- 
col was available; and (d) a recorded or 
transcribed first therapy interview was avail- 
able. Twenty-four clients fulfilled all condi- 
tions. Two clients who fulfilled conditions 
(a), (b), and (c), but not (d), were also 
included, yielding n = 26 for this study. All 
clients were seen by experienced therapists 
(25 male and 1 female) between 1949 and 
1954. The sample included 12 males, 14 
females; 10 students, 16 nonstudents; the 
mean age was 27.5 years and the range 19 
to 41 years, 


INSTRUMENTS 


Rating scales were developed to 
measure twelve personality variables. These 
variables were selected to comprehend: 
(a) some of those variables widely referred 
to as designating level or pattern of per- 
sonality integration, e.g., sex role and iden- 
tification, motivation, impulse life; (b) some 
of those variables particularly relevant to 
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the phenomenological basis of client-cen- 
tered therapy, e.g., decision-making, rule 
usage, sense of self as a causative agent 
(16; 17, pp. 4-5); and (c) some of those 
variables especially associated with previ- 
ous research in client-centered therapy, e.g., 
sensitivity to others (23, 24, 26), intrapuni- 
tive feelings (9). Upon analysis of the re- 
sults derived from the application of the 12 
scales, 6 scales were eliminated due to func- 
tional overlap with the remainder. Numeri- 
cal ratings made by an independent judge 
on the 12 scales were intercorrelated. The 
resulting matrix was inspected for clusters 
from each of which one scale was selected, 
yielding four relatively independent scales, 
numbered I, IV, X, and XI. Scale VIII, 
while substantially correlated with Scale I, 
was uncorrelated with the other three se- 
lected scales and is therefore reported upon, 
Scale XII, highly correlated with Scale XI 
on numerical ratings, is also reported upon 
because of its distinctive qualitative differ- 
entiation between clients, Over the six 
scales, the range of intercorrelations was 
—.24 to .77. The median correlation was 
.29. 

Following are brief descriptions of 
the six scales reported in this study. In com- 
plete form, all are 5-point, fully anchored 
scales.! A rating of 1 indicates minimal dis- 
turbance (optimal adjustment), and a rat- 
ing of 5 indicates maximal disturbance. 
Scale I—Impulse Life 


From free flow and expression of genera- 
tive impulses and ideas, to extreme: 
a. fright about impulses but with ex- 
pression; 
b. control or repression; 
c. distortion of impulses. 


1 Copies of the complete scales and of the raw 
data from both judges may be obtained without 
charge from William L. Kirtner, Counselin, 

Center, University of Chicago, 5737 Drexe 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, or for a fee from 
the American Documentation Institute, Order 
Document No. 5585, remitting $1.75 for micro- 
film or $2.50 for photocopies. 
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Scale IV—Sense of Capability 

From a sense of felt capacity to cope ade- 
quately with situations, to a sense of help- 
lessness and lack of internal resources to 
cope with situations. 


Scale VIII—Sex-role and Identification 

From direct and open expression of sexu- 
ality with good control of feelings, to ex- 
treme conflict, uncertainty, and confusion 
about sex. 


Scale X—People—Object Orientation 
From the ability to relate deeply both to 
people and in activities, to: 

a. a desperate need for people; 

b. avoidance of relating to people with 
concomitant desperate need for ac- 
tivities; 

c. immobilization. 

Scale XI—Sense of Comfort and Satisfaction 

From a sense of self-comfort and satisfac- 
tion with the ability to locate problem 
sources both internally and externally in 
good balance, to: 

a, intensely driven to search himself 
for causes of discomfort and dissat- 
isfaction; 

b. intensely driven to search outward 
for causes of discomfort and dissat- 
isfaction; 

c. intense hopelessness to locate causes. 


Scale XII—Punitive Feelings 
From a self-appraising person who is not 
self-reproachful, to: 
a, extremely self-punishing person; 
b. extreme anticipation of punishment 
from external source; 
c. vacillation between “a” and “b.” 


It will be noted that some of the 
scales include alternate descriptive anchors, 
indicated by letters a, b, c. Such letter rat- 
ings occur only in connection with numerical 
ratings of 3 or more. As the level of disturb- 
ance increases in a given area (as the nu- 
merical rating is higher on these scales), the 
behavior displayed may take on one of sev- 
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eral modal characteristics. Salient nonreac- 
tive, explosive, or other features of behavior 
become usual and representatively distin- 
guishing attributes of the person rated. Such 
salient characteristics or modal patterns of 
behavior must be discretely described in or- 
der to obtain a fully anchored scale of levels 
of disturbance. As the level of disturbance 
decreases (as the numerical rating is lower 
on these scales), the behaviors displayed do 
not require multiple discrete descriptions; 
salient nonreactive, explosive, or other fea- 
tures of behavior are neither usual nor rep- 
resentatively distinguishing attributes of the 
person rated. 

While the foregoing paragraph pre- 
sents the descriptive (i.e. scale-making) 
problem, the existence of the problem in- 
vites explanation. The authors hold the 
working hypothesis that the individual 
adopts certain specifiable modes or tech- 
niques of behavior in order to control his 
internal disturbance or anxiety with respect 
to a given segment of his experience. As 
anxiety or disturbance intensifies, the tech- 
niques required for control of the disturb- 
ance, or for maintenance of personality or- 
ganization, become more drastic and more 
representatively typical of the individual. 


RATINGS 


Ratings of each client, on each of the 
six scales, were made on the basis of the pre- 
therapy TAT protocol in conjunction with 
the recorded or transcribed first therapy in- 
terview. In two cases, the recorded first in- 
terview was not available, and the TAT pro- 
tocol alone was used. 

Ratings were made independently 
by the senior author and by another judge. 
The latter (“Judge II”) knew neither the 
length nor the success rating of any case. 


RELIABILITY 


Reliability of the therapist rating of 
outcome on the 9-point scale has been pre- 
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viously reported (5, 22) as slightly better 
than r= .80. To determine reliability for 
the numerical ratings on the six scales, all 
ratings by the two independent judges were 
correlated using Kendall's tau for ties in both 
rankings (10). The computational pro- 
cedure employed was that developed by 
Cartwright (3). Corrections for continuity 
were made using Schaeffer and Levitt’s 
(21) modification of Whitfield’s correction 
(27). The routine for computing correc- 
tions for continuity and p values was that 
described by Cartwright (4). Table 1 pre- 
sents these reliability data, which were con- 
sidered adequate throughout. 


TABLE 1 


Reliability Coefficients (Tau) for 
Numerical Ratings on Six Scales 


SCALE TAU p 
I. Impulse life 65 .01 
IV. Sense of capability 62 OL 


. Sex-role and identification .53 .01 
X. People-object orientation 73 01 
XI. Sense of comfort and satis- 

faction 85.01 


XII. Punitive feelings 83.01 


Letter ratings occurred on four out 
of the six scales. Since such ratings are as- 
Sociated only with numerical ratings of 3 
or more on these scales, a long and tedious 
problem in combinatorics would have to be 
solved to obtain an exact estimate of re- 
liability, which did not seem justifiable. A 
fortiori, it did not seem justifiable to work 
on a solution for the reliability of joint nu- 
merical-plus-letter ratings. Instead, simple 
Percentages of agreement were computed 
for all cases where both judges employed 
a letter rating, and regardless of numerical 
rating. Table 2 presents these data and in- 
cludes, for the reader’s information, the 
number of cases where neither judge used 
a letter rating, 
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No statistical analysis of results from 
letter ratings was made. However, the au- 
thors judge the data of Table 2 to warrant 
descriptive characterization of modal be- 
haviors displayed by subjects rated on the 
four scales referred to. 


AVA BLE 2 


Percentages of Agreement for Letter 
Ratings on Four Scales 


NUMBER OF CASES FOR 
WHICH LETTER RATINGS 
WERE USED BY 


AGREEMENTS 
NEITHER BOTH 

SCALE JUDGE JUDGES NUMBER % 
I. 3 22 20 91 
X. 0 26 23 88 
XI. 0 26 25 96 
XII. 1 25 22 88 

ANALYSIS 


The sample of 26 cases was divided 
into length-by-outcome groups according to 
the schema given. Table 3 summarizes de- 
scriptions of the resulting groups. 

Regrettably for the research, only 
one long-failure case was among those avail- 
able. This group was therefore eliminated 
from subsequent analysis. The remaining 
groups were examined in all possible pairs 
on each of the six scales as numerically 
rated by Judge II. All comparisons were 
made using tau for a dichotomy in one rank- 
ing as described by Kendall (10, pp. 32-34). 
The significance of differences between 
groups was computed in the manner previ- 
ously indicated for the reliability analysis. 
In order to show the direction of differences 
between pairs of groups, mean values for 
each group on each scale were also com- 
puted. 
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TABLE 3 
Summary Description of Groups 


NUMBER OF RANGE OF OUT- 


NON- 


GROUP INTERVIEWS COME RATINGS N MALE FEMALE STUDENT STUDENT 
Short failures <13 14 10 4 6 4 6 
Short success <13 7-9 4 0 4 3 1 
Failure-zone 13-21 1-4 7 5 2 1 6 
Long failure >21 14 J 1 0 1 0 
Long success >21 7-9 4 2 2 2 2 

disturbance than any other group on Scales I 
RESULTS and VIII; the short-failure group shows 


NUMERICAL RATINGS 


Table 4 presents means for groups 
on each of the six scales and the p values 
of the differences between groups. 

Rejecting the null hypothesis if 
p < .05, each success group shows a lesser 
degree of disturbance than either failure 
group on Scale I. Also, the short-success 
group shows a lesser degree of disturbance 
than either failure group on Scale VIII. 

Of special interest are results setting 
a given group apart from the other three 
groups. We reject sets of three null hy- 
potheses if in each instance p < .10. On 
this basis, Table 4 contains the following 
results: the short-success group shows less 


more disturbance than any other group on 
Scale IV; and the failure-zone group shows 
more disturbance than any other group on 
Scale VIII. 


LETTER RATINGS 


Table 5 presents the number of letter 
ratings agreed upon by both judges for four 
scales with respect to the four groups. 

The most interesting feature of Ta- 
ble 5 is that success groups appear to differ 
from failure groups on Scales X, XI, and 
XII. While there were no differences on 
these scales as numerically rated for degree 
of disturbance, differences in typical mode of 
controlling inner disturbance were observed 
by both judges. 


TABLE 4 
Significance Levels of Differences Between Groups on Six Scales, and Means 
Indicating Direction of Differences 


MEANS OF GROUPS ” 


p OF DIFFERENCES * 


SCALE ss Ls SF 


FZ SS US. LS SS US. SF SS US. FZ LS OS. SF LS US. FZ SF US. FZ 


I. 2.00 3.00 410 443 <.10 
IV. 3.00 325 430 3.71 >.20 
VI. 2.50 3.75 3,80 4.57 <.07 
X. 3.50 3.75 410 4.00 >.20 
XI. 3.75 4.50 3.90 357 <.15 
XIL 3.25 425 3.80 3.85 <,19 


<0l <01 <.01 <.01 >.20 
<02 >20 <03 >.20 <.07 
102 5h <,025' >.20')  <.10 <.02 
>20 >20 >.20 >20  >.20 
>20 >20 >20 <.08 >.20 
>20 >.20 >.20 >.20 >.20 


* Two-tailed tests throughout. 


» SS—short success; LS—long success; SF—short failure; FZ—failure-zone. 
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TWACBIO ES 


Letter Ratings Agreed on by 
Both Judges 


SHORT LONG SHORT FAILURE 
SUCCESS SUCCESS FAILURE ZONE 


SCALE A BC A BC ABC ABC 


2 
a 


om! 
A 
AARAA 


3 
4 
8 
8 


DISTINGUISHING DESCRIPTIONS 


The results and observations men- 
tioned in connection with Tables 4 and 5 
are given embodiment in descriptions dis- 
tinguishing the groups. Descriptions employ 
the language of those scales, and only those 
scales, for which either statistically signifi- 
cant differences or clear qualitative observa- 
tions have been made. 

The short-success group shows a gen- 
erally higher level of personality integra- 
tion than that descriptive of other groups. 
In particular, they are rather open to their 
impulse life (I), and, while showing some 
distortion and uncertainty, they are a good 
deal less confused about their sex role than 
other groups (VIII). 

Though similar to the short-success 
group in many respects, the long-success 
group shows a somewhat lower level of 
personality integration in general. In par- 
ticular, they are rather anxious about their 
impulse life (I) and rather confused about 
the meaning and place of sex in their iden- 
tity (VII). 

Both success groups differ from each 
failure group in showing less disturbance in 
their impulse life (I). Letter ratings show 
the success groups typically displaying a 
strong need for people to relate to in order 
to feel worthwhile (X), seeking internally 
for the cause and resolution of felt discom- 
fort (XI), and rather strongly condemn- 


ing, berating, and disvaluing themselves 
(XII). 

The short-failure group shows a gen- 
erally low level of personality integration. 
Especially distinguishing is their extreme 
underlying sense of incapacity to deal with 
their life situations (IV). 

The failure-zone group also shows a 
generally low level of personality integra- 
tion. Especially distinguishing is their ex- 
treme conflictedness about and rejection of 
their sex role (VIII). 

Both failure groups show greater dis- 
turbance than either success group on sev- 
eral scales, They are extremely disturbed in 
their impulse life (I), with expressions fre- 
quently occurring in over-controlled or dis- 
torted modalities, as indicated by letter rat- 
ings. Over-control seems somewhat more 
typical for the failure-zone group. Letter 
ratings show the failure groups typically 
looking outward for the cause and resolu- 
tion of their discomfort (XI), and typically 
anticipating punishment from external 
sources (XII). 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing results seem unam- 
biguously consistent with the general hy- 
pothesis motivating the study: that therapy 
length-by-outcome is related to the person- 
ality structure of clients at the beginning of 
therapy. While caution must be invoked due 
to the small sizes of the groups studied, the 
results add to the growing body of knowl- 
edge about factors which favor or limit ther- 
apeutic change in client-centered therapy. 
Earlier work in this area has been sum- 
marized by Rogers (17, pp. 423-424, 427- 
428). 

It may be noted that the present ap- 
proach constitutes a synthesis of two trends 
in previous work on the general problem. 
One trend has dealt with the relations be- 
tween pretherapy characteristics of clients 
and eventual ratings of improvement or out- 
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come (e.g., 1, 2, 8, 11, 15, 19, 26). The 
other trend has dealt with the relations be- 
tween pretherapy characteristics of clients 
and their length of stay in treatment (e.g., 
7, 13, 14, 18, 20). To our knowledge, only 
one previous investigator, Dana (6), has at- 
tempted to predict improvement and length 
of treatment jointly. Due to the findings of 
Cartwright (5) and Taylor (25), a fusion of 
the two main trends into systematic em- 
phasis upon length-by-outcome groupings 
now seems necessary. More generally, it is 
necessary to predict both amount and rate 
of change constituting improvement. While 
something of a beginning has been made in 
this direction by Dana’s results and by those 
of the present study, much more needs to 
be done. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-six clients, who had com- 
pleted a course of client-centered therapy at 
the Counseling Center, University of Chi- 
cago, were divided into five groups on the 
basis of length-by-outcome: 


Short success (1-12 interviews)—N equals 
4 

Short failure (1-12 interviews)—N equals 
10 

Failure-zone (13-21 interviews)—N equals 
7 

Long success (more than 21 interviews)— 
N equals 4 

Long failure (more than 21 interviews)— 
N equals 1 


Twelve personality variables were se- 
lected, and 5-point rating scales were con- 
structed to describe both intensity and 
mode of behavior with respect to each of 
the 12 variables. These scales were applied 
independently by two judges to the pre- 
therapy Thematic Apperception Test proto- 
col in conjunction with the recorded or tran- 
scribed first therapy interview in each case. 
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Interjudge agreement was deemed adequate 
throughout. 

The ratings made by an independ- 
ent judge were intercorrelated, and the re- 
sulting matrix was inspected for clusters 
from each of which one scale was selected, 
yielding four relatively independent scales. 
Two further scales were reported upon be- 
cause, though substantially correlated with 
one of the four selected scales, they are un- 
correlated with the others and point up in- 
teresting and distinctive differences between 
client personality structure. 

It was thus found that therapy 
length-by-outcome is related to the person- 
ality structure of clients at the beginning of 
therapy. The most marked differences found 
on these scales were those between success 
groups and the failure groups. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CLIENT AND 
COUNSELOR PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
ON CLIENT LEARNING IN COUNSELING 


eeeeeeeeee es Abdul H. Tuma 
seeeeeseeess John W. Gustad 


The literature in psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and psychoanalysis is replete with 
articles and studies concerned with factors 
affecting the outcomes of counseling (N.B. 
The generic term counseling will be used 
throughout to refer to all kinds of activities 
employing the interview in helping indi- 
viduals in the solution of their problems). 
Serious and sharp differences of opinion may 
be found wherever one turns in the litera- 
ture. One of the better reviews of some of 
these differences of opinion is the one by 
Thompson (24). He points out that most 
of the disagreement stems from basic dif- 
ferences with respect to constructs and the- 
oretical systems developed to describe per- 
sonality and the impacts on personality of 
various counseling methods, 

Until recently, it has been generally 
assumed that adherents of different theo- 
retical schools of thought approached in 
quite widely diverging ways the client and 
his problems, In particular, the work of 
Fiedler (7, 8, 9) has called these assump- 
tions into question. In the first study (7), 
Fiedler used as subjects five expert and 
five non-expert counselors from each of 
three theoretical _ persuasions—Rogerian, 
Freudian, and Adlerian. He asked these in- 
dividuals to describe their concepts of the 
ideal therapeutic relationship. Fiedler found 
that when experts from the various schools 
were forced to use the same language, they 
tended to agree more among themselves 
than they did with neophytes in their own 
schools. In a later publication (9), Fiedler 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1957, 4, 136-141. 


had one transcript from each of ten thera- 
pists analyzed by four judges who repre- 
sented different schools of thought. These 
judges agreed that the similarities among 
experts of the various schools was greater 
than their similarities to neophytes in their 
own schools. From this, he concluded that 
“, . . the nature of the therapeutic relation- 
ship is a function of expertness rather than 
of theory or method . . .” (p. 441). In the 
third study, Fiedler summarized the situa- 
tion (8, p. 38) as follows: 


The results indicate that therapists 
of one school do not create a rela- 
tionship which is characteristically 
different from that created by thera- 
pists of the two other schools repre- 
sented in this investigation, In each 
of the factor matrices one factor or 
a pair of correlated factors was 
found which clearly differentiated 
experts from non-experts regardless 
of school. These factors are related 
to the therapist's ability to communi- 
cate with and understand the pa- 
tient. No factors were found which 
clearly separate therapists of one 
school from those of another. 


Several writers (Cox, 4, Jones, 17, and 
Wrenn, 25) have suggested lists of character- 
istics of the ideal counselor, but, as Cottle 
(3, p. 447) has pointed out, “Most of these 
studies are concerned with subjective judg- 
ments and little attempt has been made to 
secure objectivity in the listing of personal- 
ity characteristics of counselors.” Danskin 
and Robinson (5) have taken a step in this 
direction by describing one important di- 
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mension of counselor behavior in the inter- 
view. 

Taylor and Combs (23), McIntyre 
(18), Raimy (20), and Postman, Bruner, 
and McGinnies (19) have all provided ex- 
cellent reviews of factors involved in per- 
ception and learning. The counseling inter- 
view is certainly one in which each partici- 
pant’s perception of the other needs to be 
examined for its effects on outcomes. On 
a practical level, Gregg (13, p. 287) has 
put the problem as follows: “The search- 
ing question of the next fifty years should 
be: what kinds of persons can wisely go 
into psychiatry?” The present writers would 
add psychology, social work, teaching, and 
many other related professions. 

Some evidence bearing indirectly on 
the interaction of the participants in counsel- 
ing comes from studies with projective tech- 
niques. Sarason (21) has provided a par- 
ticularly fine discussion of these problems. 
Alden and Benton (2), analyzing the Ror- 
schach protocols of male examiners, half by 
female, concluded that no differences could 
be found in the contents. On the other hand, 
Gibby, Miller, and Walker (11), working 
with patients in a mental hygiene clinic, 
found significant differences which could be 
related to examiner effects. 

Hathaway (16, p. 5) has described 
the problem as follows: “There are... 
intricate inter-personal relations specific to 
the client and counselor. The form (method) 
of these is mainly determined by conven- 
tion, but the content is peculiarly interper- 
sonal.” Forgy and Black, in a follow-up 
study of clients counseled by two different 
methods, concluded (10, p. 6) that there 
were no differences between clients coun- 
seled by the client-centered and counselor- 
centered methods and that “. . . the clients 
of each of the three original counselors were 
equally satisfied, but, when considered by 
counselor and method, a significant interac- 
tion between counselor and method, was 
found to be operating.” 

The present study was designed and 


carried out to investigate some of the prob- 
lems imbedded in the inter-personal relations 
found in the counseling situation. It was felt 
that, by relating certain measured personal- 
ity characteristics of the counselor and the 
client to an objective measure of counseling 
outcome, information of value might be 
found relative to this critical problem, 


HYPOTHESES 


Two principal hypotheses were of 
concern in designing and carrying out the 
present study: 


1. When the same test selec- 
tion and interpretation methods are 
used by different counselors, signifi- 
cant differences will result in the 
amount of learning about self shown 
by essentially comparable groups of 
counselees; 

2. There are systematic re- 
lationships between the amount of 
learning about self by clients in a 
counseling situation and the amount 
of client-counselor similarity on se- 
lected personality traits. 


METHOD 


The present study was, as indicated 
above, conducted in conjunction with an- 
other which dealt with the effects of differ- 
ent methods of test interpretation and in- 
troduction on client learning in vocational 
counseling (Gustad & Tuma, 14), The ex- 
perimental conditions are described here in 
detail; the second article (14) will con- 
tain only a brief summary of these. 

The subjects were all male under- 
graduates on the College Park campus of the 
University of Maryland. All had applied to 
the University Counseling Center for assist- 
ance with occupational choice. A total of 
fifty-eight were involved for whom com- 
plete data were available. Three counselors 
were used, all holding master’s degrees and 
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nearing the Ph.D. in psychology. Their coun- 
seling experience varied from one to three 
years. 

The dependent variable was client 
learning about self. This was assessed by a 
device called the Self-Knowledge Inventory, 
an instrument based on one developed 
earlier by Dressel and Matteson (6). It con- 
sisted of a series of graphic rating scales on 
which clients could record their estimates 
of their status on several ability, aptitude, 
and interest variables. The scales were so 
defined that they could be readily referred 
to commonly used tests. 

Three principal measures were de- 
yeloped for each individual: (a) initial dis- 
crepancy, d, which was the sum of the dif- 
ferences between client self-ratings and 
tested positions on all scales; (b) final dis- 
crepancy, dą which was the sum of the dif- 
ferences between the client’s postcounseling 
self-ratings and tested position on the sev- 
eral variables; (c) D, the difference between 
d; and d». This last measure was adjusted 
by covariance procedures so that students 
with initially small discrepancies would not 
seem to be poor learners and students with 
initially large discrepancies would not seem 
to be exceptionally good ones. 

A three by four factorial design was 
employed. The columns were test introduc- 
tion methods while the rows were test in- 
terpretation methods. There were three of 
the former and four of the latter. 

Methods of test introduction were as 
follows (taken from directions to the coun- 
selors) : 


1. The counselor will take a 
nondirective attitude toward the is- 
sue of testing, i.e., testing will not 
be mentioned until the client raises 
it as a topic. If and when the client 
does mention testing, the counselor 
will describe in a neutral, non-per- 
suasive manner the tests available, 
leaving the selection of the tests to 
be used entirely to the client. The 
counselor will limit his comments to 
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the values and limitations of tests 
discussed. 

2. The counselor will orig- 
inate the discussion of testing but 
will again leave the selection of 
tests to the client. The counselor's 
role will be limited to introducing 
the topic and to describing in a 
neutral and nonpersuasive fashion 
the values and limitations of each 
test. 

3. The counselor will orig- 
inate the topic of testing, describe in 
a neutral and permissive fashion the 
values and limitations of each test, 
and then assign the tests to be taken 
by the client. 


Methods of test interpretation were 
as follows (taken from directions to the 
counselors) : 


1. The student client will not 
see the Self-Knowledge Inventory 
again during counseling. However, 
his test scores will be presented to 
him in the same terms as used on the 
Inventory, i.e., in terms of adjectives 
such as “average,” “fairly low,” “very 
high,” ete. 

2. The client will not see 
the Self-Knowledge Inventory again 
during counseling. His test scores 
will be interpreted by means of 
penes (or in the form specified 

y the particular test) with no fur- 
ther reference to the Self-Knowledge 
Inventory. 

3. Prior to the interview, the 
counselor will plot the student's test 
scores on his Self-Knowledge In- 
ventory in red pencil. During the in- 
terview, he will show the student 
how his self-estimates agree and 
deviate from test results. The Self- 
Knowledge Inventory will be gone 
over only once in this manner. 

4. Prior to the interview, the 
counselor will plot the student’s 
scores on his Self-Knowledge Inven- 
tory in red pencil. During the inter- 
view, he will show the student how 
his self-estimates agree and deviate 
from test results. The similarities 
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and differences will be emphasized 
and carefully discussed. The student 
will be given his Self-Knowledge 
Inventory to take home at the end 
of the interview for further study. 
In the following interview, this will 
again be discussed. 


This design contained twelve cells. 
Clients were assigned to these cells at ran- 
dom by the receptionist. Assignments to 
counselors were also made randomly. Coun- 
selors followed the above directions in deal- 
ing with their clients, the cell in which the 
client fell determining the particular com- 
bination of treatments. In some cases, cli- 
ents did not appear to feel comfortable with 
the conditions. Counselors were instructed 
to modify their procedures as required by 
the client’s needs and to drop such clients 
from the experimental sample. 

On making application for coun- 
seling and again at the end of the counsel- 
ing process, all clients completed the Self- 
Knowledge Inventory. One further point of 
clarification seems required. The tests actu- 
ally used in calculating the discrepancy 
scores were the following: American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination 
(ACE), Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test, C-2, and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men. The first two were 
on file in the Counseling Center since they 
are part of the entrance classification bat- 
tery. There was insufficient overlap among 
other tests used by various subjects to allow 
their use in this analysis. Therefore, the 
Strong VIB is the only test used in testing 
the hypothesis regarding test introduction 
methods. 

It was shown in the other study 
(Gustad & Tuma, 14) that methods of test 
introduction and interpretation had no sig- 
nificant differential effects on client learning. 
The present study was designed to assess the 
effects on client learning of similarities and 
differences between counselors and clients 
on selected personality traits. 

Ten measures were used: Taylor 


Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 22), Cali- 
fornia F scale (Authoritarianism) (Adorno, 
1), and the Tolerance, Flexibility, Domi- 
nance, Social Participation, Social Presence, 
Impulsivity, Self-Acceptance, and Good Im- 
pression scales of the California Personality 
Inventory (Gough, 12). These were admin- 
istered prior to counseling to all clients. 
Each of the three counselors participating 
also completed the scales. 

The arithmetic mean for all clients 
and counselors was then computed for each 
of the ten scales. The cross products of the 
deviations of the scores for each client and 
his counselor were then computed, and ap- 
propriate constants were added to eliminate 
negative scores. The final distribution de- 
fined the similarity of each client and his 
counselor with respect to the scales used. 


RESULTS 


First, the hypothesis regarding dif- 
ferences among the clients of the different 
participating counselors (hypothesis 1) was 
tested. Table 1 contains the summary data. 
Inspection suggests the existence of signif- 
icant mean differences in vocational inter- 
ests in accord with the hypothesis. 


TAB EE 
Means and Standard Deviations of 
Criterion Performance Measures 
of Clients Counseled by 
Different Counselors 


COUN- 
AREA seLoRn N MEAN SD 


Academic Ability I 14 6.35 189 
Il 13 6.73 2.09 

Ill 24 663 2.10 

Reading Comprehen- I 13 5.91 1.38 
sion Il 11 6.41 1,55 
Il 19 623 1.60 

Vocational Interests I 14 7.52 4.09 
Il 15 10.75 3.31 

Il 22 11.07 3.08 


PLES 


To test for these, the analysis of vari- 
ance technique was employed. First, the 
homogeneity of variances was tested using 
the method of Hartley (15). It was found 
that all variances were homogeneous. Ta- 
ble 2 contains the results of the analysis of 
variance with respect to differences in learn- 


TABLE 2 
Analysis of Variance of Client Criterion 
Performance on Vocational Interests 
across Different Counselors 


SUMS DEGREES 


OF OF MEAN 
SOURCE SQUARES FREEDOM SQUARE F 
Between 119.89 2 59.95 4,74° 


Within 607.74 48 12.66 
Total 727.63 50 


® For indicated degrees of freedom, Fes is 3,19; 
Fo is 5.08, 


ing about vocational interests. With indi- 
cated degrees of freedom (2 and 48), the p 
value of the F ratio falls between .01 and 
.05. From this, it may be concluded that the 
hypothesis regarding differential effects of 
counselors was partially substantiated, but 
i confirmation must await further 
work, 
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The second hypothesis, concerned 
with the relationship between client-coun- 
selor similarity indexes and client learning, 
was tested by means of correlation. Product 
moment rs were computed between simi- 
larity indexes and criterion measures. These 
were transformed by Fisher's z transforma- 
tion. These correlations are included in Ta- 
bles 3 and 4, 

Correlations were computed sepa- 
rately for all counselors (Table 3) as well as 
Counselors I and II (Table 4) alone, be- 
cause it was felt that Counselor III repre- 
sented a special case, He was a native of 
another country, one with a substantially dif- 
ferent culture than the one found in this 
country. It was decided that cultural differ- 
ences might obscure or confound relation- 
ships which might be found without such 
effects. 

Examination of Table 3 shows that 
only one of the ten scales showed significant 
relationships: Dominance. Moreover, the 
significant relationship pertained only to 
academic ability; reading comprehension 
and vocational interests were unaffected by 
the independent variable, client-counselor 
similarity. As the indexes were set up, 
smaller differences between clients and 
counselors were associated with relatively 
better criterion performance. 


TABLE 3 


Product Moment Correlations between Client-Counselor Similarity Indexes and 
Criterion Performance for All Counselors 


CRITERION N 


PERSONALITY AREAS 


AREAS F  ANX TO FL DO SPR SPA IM SA GI 
oo 
Academic Abil- 
ity 51 .163 —.204 —.143 —.142 —.292 —.235 —155 —.012 —.261 064 


Reading Com- 


prehension 43 —.116 —.011 —.167 —.010 


Vocational In- 
terests 51 040.125 


055 —.164 


082 —.095 .094 —.250 —.082 .097 


159 4.084 .119 015-0 —. 144 


°° —z between the .05 and .01 levels. 
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TABLE 4 


Product Moment Correlations between Client-Counselor Similarity Indexes and 
Criterion Performance for Counselors | and II Alone 


CRITERION è N 


PERSONALITY AREAS 


AREAS F  ANX TO FL DO SPR SPA IM SA GI 
ee oo ka 
Academic Abil- 
ity 27 .143 —.379 —.312 .008 —.601 —.611 —.422 .018 —.349 118 
Reading Comp- 
prehension 24 .005 —.028 —.025 .250 —.097 —.362 .005 .139 —.094 .200 


Vocational In- 


terests 29 .269 .182 —.046 


.131 


.200 .108 .172 —.205 —.053 —.181 


° —z between the .05 and .01 levels. 
2° 7z at or beyond the .01 level. 


In Table 4 are shown similar results 
but with the clients of Counselor II re- 
moved. As indicated above, it was felt that 
the cultural background of Counselor III, 
being different from that of the clients, 
might have affected the results. 

Examination of Table 4 shows that 
two additional scales, Social Presence and 
Social Participation, yielded significant re- 
sults. Again because of the way in which 
the similarity indexes were set up, the rela- 
tionships found indicate that client learn- 
ing was best when he and the counselor 
were most alike on the variables under con- 
sideration. 

In addition, there are in Table 4 two 
other relationships approaching significance: 
Anxiety and Self-Acceptance. Again, the 
greater the similarity between client and 
counselor, the better the client's criterion 
performance. 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the above results, it 
must be concluded that the two hypotheses 
described were substantiated only in part. 
That is, there were indications that the per- 
sonalities of the participants in the coun- 
seling interview have some effects. 

All three counselors were well above 


the average on their scores on dominance, 
social presence, and social participation. 
Since the significant correlations were nega- 
tive, this means that the closer the client 
and his counselor were on these measures, 
the better was the client’s criterion perform- 
ance. Considering the values of the coun- 
selors’ scores on the three measures, this also 
means that clients who were somewhat 
more dominant than average and who had 
higher than average scores on social par- 
ticipation and social presence did better. 
Whether they would have done better with 
other counselors whose scores were lower 
remains in doubt, but it is an intriguing sug- 
gestion for further research. 

Also unanswered is the question re- 
garding the effects of systematic positions in 
counseling, All three counselors may be gen- 
erally classified as belonging to the Minne- 
sota school. Whether counselors with a bent 
toward Rogerian methods would get the 
same results is an unanswered question, al- 
though the results of Danskin and Robin- 
son (5) are suggestive. 

The present study produced results 
sufficiently promising to encourage a further 
attack on these problems. Systematic, or 
school, differences obviously need to be 
studied. Care should also be taken to build 
in differences between counselors and cli- 
ents on the independent variables. That 
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would allow for greater likelihood of ob- 
taining a full range of variability for anal- 
ysis. The sex difference problem also needs 
study. All counselors in this study were men; 
all the clients were also men. Women should 
be introduced into any future study both 
as clients and as counselors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was conducted to 
test two hypotheses regarding the effects of 
personality characteristics of clients and 
counselors on counseling outcomes. On the 
basis of the data presented, the two follow- 
ing conclusions may be tentatively made: 

1. Counselors using essentially the 
same methods with similar clients produce 
different effects on the criterion perform- 
ance of their clients. 

2. Close resemblance between cli- 
ents and counselors on personality variables 
is associated with relatively better criterion 
performance by clients. 
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COMMENT 


Two important issues are raised by 
this interesting paper. One is methodologi- 
cal, centering on how a question is asked as 
a guide to research inquiry and how the 
question is answered through research. The 
other is substantive, concerned with the 
contribution of the research to empirical 
knowledge—in this case, of the counseling 
situation and its outcomes. In this comment, 
I shall deal mainly with the first issue. 

As I discuss these issues in relation to 
the present study, please keep in mind that 
counseling research is exceedingly costly in 
money and personnel time; that a University 
Counseling Center is not an experimental 
laboratory, in which variables can be rigor- 
ously controlled or systematically manipu- 
lated; and that, although one counseling 
psychologist may challenge another’s inter- 
pretations of his research findings it does 
not seem to be in good taste to question 
the avenues by which interpretations are 
reached. Deviation from adherence to this 
canon of good taste in the assessment of 
counseling (or clinical) research is mini- 
mized by the current yogue for omitting 
reference to specific data, or to the specifics 
of data collection and analysis, in published 
accounts of research. The hard facts are: 
the accomplishment of counseling research 
is an arduous task, those who choose to sweat 
through it bruise easily, most would-be 
critics either cannot or will not concern 


themselves with questions of methodology, 
and the majority of journal editors seem 
to prefer brevity to explicitness! 

In the present paper, the authors are 
compulsively, and in my view commend- 
ably, explicit about what they sought to do 
and what they have done. (Thank Heavens 
for at least one journal editor who encour- 
ages this!) By comparison with many re- 
search publications that center on the coun- 
seling situation, the Tuma-Gustad report is 
good, precisely because it permits us not 
only to ask but to answer questions about 
its methodology. Several questions of this 
order are suggested below for the conven- 
ience of the reader, who may choose, as I 
did, to perform a methodological assessment 
of the study. Such an assessment is fun, 
provides needed intellectual exercise, and 
must be made if the substantive contribu- 
tion of the study is to be determined. 


1. What questions, to be answered through 
the research, have been asked by the 
authors (directly or by implication)? 

2. What variables have been isolated for 
study in answering these questions? 

a. Which variables are to be controlled? 

b. Which variables are to be manipu- 
lated as independent variables? 

c. Which is the dependent variable? 

3. What definitional statements are used 
to link these variables with objects or 
events in the empirical world? 

a. Are these variables measurable in 
amount? 

4, What assumptions are made by the au- 
thors, i.e., what do they take for granted? 
[Let me help a bit here: e.g., (a) coun- 
selors use “the same test selection and 
interpretation methods,” (b) “groups 
of counselees (are) . . . essentially sim- 
ilar,” or (c) “selected test” scores are 
measures of “selected personality traits.”] 

5. What predictions are made concerning 
relationships between the dependent var- 
iables and independent variables? In 
other words what hypotheses are to be 
tested? 
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6. What procedures are used in testing the 
hypotheses? 
a. What data are collected? 
b. How are the data analyzed? 

7. Are the hypotheses supported by the 
data? 

8. Now, do your interpretations of the re- 
sults jibe with those of the authors? 


I have asked these questions delib- 
erately and nastily—not, be it understood, 
as a criticism of the Tuma-Gustad study, but 
as a warning to the reader. He can legiti- 
mately violate the canon of good taste in 
assessing counseling research only if he can 
ask and answer methodological questions 
such as those I have proposed. 

Finally, we are left with the issue of 
the contribution that this study has made 
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to knowledge about counseling and its out- 
comes. To the extent that the authors’ re- 
search questions are clearly answerable and 
to the extent that these questions have been 
clearly answered by the research itself, the 
contribution made by the study seems to 
be an important one. It tells us whether a 
particular sample of clients modify their be- 
havior in the direction of satisfying a per- 
formance criterion external to the counsel- 
ing situation as functions of specified condi- 
tions of counseling. Remember, however, 
that the substantive contribution of the 
study cannot be determined until the “good- 
ness” of its methodology is established. Are 
you game to make the attempt? 


Harold B, Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


PaSA 
COUNSELOR PERSONALITY AS A FACTOR 


Since this is a very important area as far as coun- - 
selor trainees are concerned, three articles were selected for the section. 
Weitz in his article identifies security, sensitivity, and objectivity as three 
important traits that counselors need to possess. He goes on to define 
what he means by these terms and, through a case study dealing with a 
fictitious Willie Schultz, gives illustrations of how these traits influence the 
counselor's work. 

Wyatt’s article is written in the terminology of therapeutic work and 
approaches the problem in terms of possible satisfaction of the counselor's 
own needs through counseling, and the opportunity it affords to indulge in 
a form of self-glorification. He reports on the effect of transference and 
countertransference on both the counselor and the client, and points out the 
dangers of counselor self-gratification at the expense of the client. 

Bordin defines ambiguity “as a quality of the stimulus characteristic 
of the therapist and the therapeutic task which permits patients to vary 
their perceptions and responses to the therapist as a function of their per- 
sonality structure.” He is interested in the “degree to which the therapist 
either advertently or inadvertently gives structure to the stimulus for the 
patient.” He goes on to point out the effect of the counselor’s own tolerance 
for ambiguity as well as its effect on the type of relationship he is able to 
establish. 

Each of the articles makes a unique contribution to this general topic. 
Although they are written primarily in the terminology of counselors en- 
gaged in therapeutic work, they communicate their message well and 
should have broad application for the high school counselor as well as for 
the person working in a therapeutically oriented college or private-practice 
setting. 


Son 29T 
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PERSONALITY AS FACTOR IN COUNSELING PROCESS 


COUNSELING AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
COUNSELORS PERSONALITY 


Daoa ea e entry Weitz 


Counseling involves the interaction 
of two personalities through the medium of 
speech and other symbolic behavior. It is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
structure of each of these personalities will 
have a marked influence on the interaction. 
It may be hypothesized further that the 
ways in which the personality structure of 
each of the counseling participants is sym- 
bolized in the speech of the interview will 
also have a marked effect upon the inter- 
action. 

Jf it is true that the counselor’s per- 
sonality influences the direction, course, and 
outcome of the counseling interaction, it 
might be profitable to speculate about the 
kinds of counselor personality traits which 
are likely to facilitate counseling and those 
which are not. Such speculation, to serve 
any useful purpose (e.g., as a means of estab- 
lishing hypotheses which may be subjected 
to rigorous scientific testing) needs to be 
intimately related to some meaningful for- 
mulations about the counseling process and 
how it operates in assisting the client to 
achieve adjustment. 


THE COUNSELING 
PROCESS 


The counseling process may be 
thought of as a small segment of some prob- 
lem-solving situations. An individual en- 
counters some element in himself or in his 
environment which represents an obstacle 
to his ongoing behavior or to the satisfac- 


Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1957, 35, 276-280, with the permission of the Amer- 
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tion of one or more of his drives. When at- 
tempts to use previously learned behavior 
patterns prove ineffective in overcoming the 
obstacle, anxiety is aroused. The anxiety 
provides additional impetus to try new com- 
binations of old behavior or to invent new 
behavior to overcome the thwarting of satis- 
factions. 

Most people, in most situations, solve 
their problems (overcome their obstacles) 
in this way. A few find their problem solv- 
ing attempts ineffective and as one addi- 
tional piece of behavior designed to reduce 
their tensions, they take their problem to a 
counselor. 

Our anxiety-ridden individual, who 
becomes a “client” the moment he is seated 
across from the counselor, describes his 
problem. In so doing he abstracts from the 
real events in which he participated certain 
elements which, at the moment, he per- 
ceives and to which he gives verbal labels. 
The real events in which he participated and 
the objective elements which brought on his 
present state of anxiety are not the same 
things as the symbols he uses to describe 
them. 

The counselor meanwhile listens to 
this recital of events and uses all the tricks 
in his bag including tests, records, medical 
examinations, case histories, and the like to 
get a clearer picture of the elements in the 
event which caused the client’s anxieties. 
Into all of these symbols—the client's words, 
the test scores, the medical records and the 
like—the counselor projects his own experi- 
ences and feelings and from this combina- 
tion of his client’s symbols, documentary 
symbols, and the verbal symbols of his own 
projections, the counselor derives his diag- 
nosis. This diagnosis is made up of verbal 
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symbols representing objects, events, con- 
ditions, etc., and representing also the in- 
terrelationships among these elements. It 
is important to note that (except in unusual 
instances) the counselor can never partici- 
pate in or deal directly with the client's 
problem, or the events which initiated it, 
or the client’s anxiety. He can deal only 
with the symbols abstracted from these 
events. 

These symbols representing the diag- 
nosis are now manipulated by the client and 
counselor. New relationships among these 
objects and events are generated. New re- 
sponses to these new relationships are ex- 
plored, but always symbolically. 

If some new response suggested by 
the client or the counselor as a result of this 
symbolic manipulation of objects and events 
seems to reduce the anxiety of the client, he 
will be inclined to make the new response 
again. At first only symbolically. Each time 
the client talks about a piece of behavior 
and his anxieties are reduced, the behavior 
(symbolically) is reinforced, and the client 
comes to leam the behavior (still sym- 
bolically). 


OBJECTIFYING 
COUNSELING 


This process of reinforcing symbolic 
behavior by means of anxiety reduction con- 
tinues outside the counselor's office, for the 
manipulations initiated in the counselor's 
office persevere in the thinking of the client 
after he leaves the office and in his talking 
about the counseling experience with other 
people. 

Just as it is possible to abstract sym- 
bols from objects and events, so is it pos- 
sible to objectify symbolic behavior. Just as 
words may be derived from things, so things 
may be objectified from words, much as a 
poet translates his love ballad into a kiss for 
his lady fair. The process of abstraction is 
reversible in the process of objectification, 
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and life flows back and forth between words 
and deeds with one generating the other. 

In this way then, the client, who has 
learned to perform a piece of behavior sym- 
bolically, can objectify this leamed be- 
havior. If it too tends to reduce his anxieties, 
this objectified behavior will be learned and 
his problem solved thereby. 

This, then, is the counseling process, 
in general terms. It operates in this way 
whether the problem is as simple as select- 
ing a course for the next semester or as com- 
plex as choosing a mate. 


NSELOR‘S 
13 


Within this framework of the coun- 
seling process the counselor's personality 
must operate. The counselor’s personality 
traits and the ways in which he communi- 
cates these traits to his clients will determine 
his effectiveness as a counselor, 

Observation of counselors has led the 
present writer to speculate that three traits 
are essential to effective counseling. These 
traits cause the counselor to behave in ways 
which demonstrate that he is secure, sensi- 
tive, and objective. These personality pat- 
terns, then, of security, sensitivity, and ob- 
jectivity seem critical in the counseling in- 
teraction. 

What precisely is meant by security, 
sensitivity, and objectivity? More specifi- 
cally, how does the behavior of people 
characterized by these traits differ from the 
behavior of people who lack them? 

By security we mean a sense of self- 
acceptance. This involves a frank recog- 
nition of strengths and weaknesses. The se- 
cure person is publicly aware of his limita- 
tions (that is to say, they are not repressed 
or suppressed) yet is not threatened by 
them. His inability to play golf as well, or 
think as well, or even love as well as some 
of his acquaintances causes him no emo-, 
tional pangs although he is intellectually 
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aware of these limitations. His membership 
in one or another religious, racial, political, 
or aesthetic minority group gives him no 
sense of inferiority. His skills, his talents, his 
special competences are frankly and openly 
accepted with equal serenity, with no feel- 
ing of pressure to display them to excess. 
He accepts other people as they are, recog- 
nizing within the limits of his perceptions 
their needs, and expects to be accepted on 
the same terms by them, and he usually is. 

The sensitive person is the individual 
who is capable of generalizing his own feel- 
ings of self-acceptance to the acceptance 
of other people. He avoids, in so far as pos- 
sible, evaluating others, or when he does, he 
attempts to make his evaluations on their 
terms rather than on his own. He recog- 
nizes that present behavior has its roots in 
past experience, so that when he reacts to 
the present behavior of another person he 
knows that he is reacting to a total psycho- 
logical biography involving an emotional- 
intellectual history. The sensitive person is 
capable of understanding and appreciating 
a wide range of psychological behavior. 

The objective person is capable of 
distinguishing between objective and sym- 
bolic behavior, yet understands the intimate 
relationship between these two. He knows 
that a child is not necessarily good when he 
is called a “good boy” nor a criminal when 
he is called a bad one. He differentiates be- 
tween events and abstractions. He recog- 
nizes further that no two objects or events 
are ever the same, and that from one mo- 
ment to the next no single object is the 
same. (You can’t step into the same river 
twice, for the river changes from moment 
to moment.) He distrusts and fears labels, 
and generalizations, and principles, and es- 
pecially absolutes. Life, to the objective per- 
son, is a series of discrete objects and events, 
each interacting with the other over vast 
as well as infinitesimal time and space, each 
influencing the other, yet each distinct from 
„the other. 

A person with highly developed 
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traits of security, sensitivity, and objectivity 
behaves certain ways in the counseling situ- 
ation. And the ways in which he behaves 
will influence the learning behavior of his 
client. Let us examine a counseling situation 
and see how these traits are likely to influ- 
ence the interaction. 


THE CASE OF WILLIE 


Willie Schultz, the only child of im- 
migrant parents, is encountering a series of 
difficulties in the tenth grade which may be 
summarized as follows; His experience on 
the junior high school football team caused 
him to think of himself as the star of the 
Chicago Bears’ line, but he finds himself 
unable to make the high school football 
squad. This has caused him to lose many of 
his former little followers who refuse to 
listen to the braggings of a boy who was cut 
from the squad in the first week. Willie’s 
parents want him to become a surgeon. 
Willie decides to “string along” with the 
idea because it gives him a sense of status 
which he lost when he was cut from the 
football squad although he has little real 
enthusiasm for the plan. He learns that in 
order to become a doctor he will have to 
get better grades in school. For several 
weeks he attempts the unaccustomed task 
of studying. Despite his better than average 
intelligence, he fails most of his courses at 
the end of the marking period because of a 
poor background. His response to this is to 
intensify his bragging, to pick fights with 
boys he is sure he can beat, and finally to 
run away from school. His outstandingly 
poor academic performance coupled with 
his other delinquencies brings him to the 
attention of the school principal, who sends 
him to the counselor. 

Let us shift our attention now from 
Willie and his problems to the counselor and 
the ways in which he interacts with Willie in 
the counseling situation. Earlier we indi- 
cated that the effective counselor behaved 
in ways which could be described as secure, 
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sensitive, and objective. We indicated, fur- 
ther, that effective counseling involved as- 
sisting the client to acquire new problem- 
solving behavior (symbolic at first but later 
objective) by using anxiety reduction as re- 
inforcement in the learning process. We 
must, then, demonstrate some relationship 
between the counselor's security, sensitivity, 
and objectivity and the client's anxiety re- 
duction, 

Willie then comes in to see the coun- 
selor. “The principal says I should come to 
see you,” Willie explains. “He says you can 
tell me if I can be a doctor or not.” The 
counselor’s next remark will demonstrate 
whether or not he has the traits we consider 
essential. 

If he is an insecure person who fears 
his limitations as a counselor he may say, 
“Well, I'll see what I can do about that,” as 
a means of hiding his sense of inadequacy, 
hoping Willie will never find out that he 
can do very little. Or he may fall back on 
the professional counselor’s pattern and ex- 
plain to Willie that no person can ever 
make such a decision for another. “After all, 
whether or not you become a doctor de- 
pends on you.” Or he may see the princi- 
pal’s actions as a threat, remembering that 
he’d sent a whole series of “hopeless” cases 
during the past couple of weeks, and he may 
ask suspiciously, “What did the principal 
say when he sent you up here?” 

If the counselor is an insensitive per- 
son and especially if he knows something of 
Willie's record he might say, “What makes 
you think you want to be a doctor?” or “Are 
you sure that’s why the principal sent you 
to see me?” or “Suppose you tell me a little 
more about this whole thing.” 

If the counselor is limited in objec- 
tivity he might reply to Willie's opening 
statement with some such remark as, “Well, 
we can give you some tests and help you 
find out,” or “The principal believes you'd 
make a good doctor,” or “The principal 
wants you to find out about the field of 


medicine.” 


If, however, the counselor is sensitive 
to the situation and recognizes that the 
words used by Willie represent something 
other than what the words seem to say, and 
if he feels secure in his ability to deal with 
the basic situation no matter what it may 
turn out to be, he is likely to respond to 
Willie's attempt to state his problem in 
some such way as this: “The principal seems 
to think that things have come to the point 
where you need some help in finding out 
whether or not you're cut out to be a doctor. 
And you seem to think so too.” Such a state- 
ment conveys to Willie the counselor's sensi- 
tivity to the problem, his acceptance of it, 
and his recognition that there is more to it 
than Willie’s opening words convey. Such 
a statement should give Willie the feeling of 
confidence he needs to go on. 

Such a statement further recognizes 
Willie’s anxieties. These anxieties grow prin- 
cipally out of his problem, but also, in 
part, out of this new counseling situation in 
which he finds himself. A statement like 
the one suggested above should have the 
effect of reducing some of these tensions. If 
it does, we can expect Willie to respond 
again in a similar vein. As he is encouraged 
to talk about himself and as this self- 
disclosing behavior is reinforced by anxiety 
reduction, we can expect Willie to produce 
a considerable amount of symbolic behavior 
related to his problems. 


A DANGER 
IN COUNSELING 


Here then is where one of the dan- 
gers in counseling lies. The insecure coun- 
selor may project his own frailties into 
Willie’s story and derive a feeling of release 
from Willie's ventilation of his troubles. It is 
a kind of second-hand catharsis. Or the in- 
sensitive counselor may encourage and sup- 
port this public exposure of pain out of idle 
curiosity, or the non-objective counselor 
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problem is the same as the objective solution 
of it. But most of the trouble at this point 
comes from the insecure counselor whose 
sense of inadequacy requires that he receive 
continual reassurance of his worth. Willie’s 
presence across the desk and the opening 
of his heart appear to the insecure counselor 
as evidence that he is needed and worthy. 
He will, therefore, do anything he can to re- 
tain Willie as a client. He will reassure him, 
and support him, and explore his psycho- 
logical terrain to the point of no return, 
meanwhile reinforcing, as best he can, 
Willie’s tendency to talk about himself. If 
the client’s anxieties are partially reduced 
by this verbal behavior, he may learn, in 
the course of counseling, that anxieties and 
frustration can be reduced by talking about 
them. But if this is all he learns, and fre- 
quently this is all the insecure counselor can 
teach him, there is a good chance that irrep- 
arable damage may be done to his mental 
hygiene. This kind of counseling can, and 
unfortunately does, produce the chronic 
complainer, the chronic public explorer of 
his wounded psyche, the chronic listener- 
dependent. 

At some point in Willie’s counseling 
it may be necessary to secure more informa- 
tion about his potentialities for medicine 
than can be derived from his recital of his 
problems and experiences as he sees them 
or from the record. The possibility of secur- 
ing some of this information from tests will 
be presented to Willie, and if he is like 
most clients he'll agree to testing. How does 
the counselor interpret these results? 

If one of Willie’s tests shows him to 
have an intelligence quotient of 115, how 
does the effective counselor interpret this to 
himself and to Willie? The counselor may 
say that Willie is smarter than the normal 
person. He may say that Willie stands an 
excellent chance of graduating from high 
school, a good chance of completing a col- 
lege program, and a limited chance of earn- 
ing a medical degree. Depending upon the 
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counselor's own IQ, he may, if he is insecure, 
either pity or resent Willie, or he may just 
not believe the score. If the counselor is 
insensitive to Willie’s kind of problem, he 
may tell him that he’s just not working up 
to his capacity. 

But how does the objective, secure, 
sensitive person interpret Willie’s score? He 
views it first of all as an abstraction sum- 
marizing a variety of objective behavior. 
He recognizes that many emotional factors 
influenced the score at the time he took the 
test. For example: on the one hand, his 
level of anxiety probably tended to depress 
the score, while his desire to succeed at 
something—almost anything—probably in- 
flated it. Meanwhile the score was also in- 
fluenced by Willie’s changeable, but as yet 
unchanged, general non-academic mode of 
behavior. Furthermore, the counselor knows 
that this test score is simply one indication 
of Willie's behavior repertory. These and 
other factors are kept in the forefront of the 
counselor's thinking as he interprets the 
score for Willie. He might say something 
like this: “This score on this test suggests 
that at the present time you're capable of 
learning slightly faster and slightly better 
than the average person, if you want to. You 
may not feel that the kind of learning skill 
this test measures is very important. In that 
case, you may not do well in school. If, how- 
ever, you decide this is important, you could 
be expected to complete a medical program 
provided you were willing to put forth 
slightly more effort than the average stu- 
dent. You should know the more you learn 
the better you learn how to learn. This 
score is no final measure; it simply tells us 
where you stand now.” 


EXPECTATION 
FROM EFFECT 
COUNSELING 


S 
IVE 


Let us suppose Willie goes on with 
his counseling. What can we expect to hap- 
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pen to him? If the counselor is effective, we 
can expect Willie to learn to talk about ways 
of assuming responsibility. Between them, 
the counselor and client will find ways of 
translating this symbolic behavior into ob- 
jective behavior. The effective counselor will 
indicate the kinds of immediate and remote 
satisfactions that Willie can look for in 
performing the behavior he has learned to 
talk about. If the counselor is sensitive, the 
sources of satisfaction and anxiety reduc- 
tion will be in terms of Willie’s own needs 
and value systems. If he is not, he will never 
communicate with Willie and he will be- 
come another counseling failure. If the 
counselor is secure, he will expect Willie 
to reject, and frequently with some violence, 
some of the counselor's interpretations and 
suggestions, He will understand that these 
rejections grow out of Willie’s own experi- 
ence and value system and he will not try to 
impose his own values on Willie as a means 
of justifying himself. The counselor will 
know that he has no direct pipeline to God 
through which he receives good advice to 
pass on to the little sinners in his charge. 
If the counselor is objective, he will help 
Willie find ways of translating his words 


THE SELF-EXPERIENCE OF 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


seeeeeeceess Frederick Wyatt 


It appears as one of the fundamental 
qualities of culture itself (Childe) that man 
creates extensions of his self: tools in order 
to be more effective, and standards of meas- 
urement in order to be more accurate. In 
the study of man we have made use of both. 
The more we approach the springs of be- 
havior, the set of hypotheses about drives 
Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1948, 12, 83-87, with the permission of the American 
Psychological Association and the author. 


into actions and he will help Willie learn 
the difference. 

Willie may become a brain surgeon 
or the left tackle on the Chicago Bears. It 
doesn’t really matter to the counselor, or to 
Willie, or to his parents either, in the long 
run, What matters is that Willie will learn 
through counseling a new way of attacking 
life’s problems, and if the counselor is one 
of those very rare counselors, Willie will take 
away from the counseling experience some 
sense of security, objectivity, and sensitivity. 

The devices, the techniques, the 
theories, and the like which make up the bag 
of counseling tricks are important to the 
effective counselor, yet this bag of tricks will 
produce no magic unless the magician 
knows his own personal skills and strives to 
improve them. If these traits of security, 
sensitivity, and objectivity do operate as 
we have tried to describe them (and this is, 
of course, testable) and if these traits are 
crucial in the counseling interaction, they 
need to be considered in the training of 
new counselors and in the self-examination 
and self-administered therapy of presently 
operating counselors. 


and motives to which we refer as the “dy- 
namics of personality”, the. more we have 
found it necessary to go back to our concept 
of instruments, that is, in reality, to modify 
and expand it. In the most significant and 
most subtle test of our science, in its appli- 
cation to changing personality as in edu- 
cation and psychotherapy, we can rely 
only on what Murray has termed “psychol- 
ogy’s forgotten instrument”—the psycholo- 
gist himself. Apparatus can, of course, be 
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employed helpfully for a convenient record- 
ing of therapeutic activity and subsequently 
for a study of technique. It would be a dan- 
gerous error, in my opinion, to regard it as 
anything but a contingent. 

The effort of the therapist hence ex- 
tends in two directions: toward the patient, 
and toward himself, as the musician brings 
into proper relation the score and his instru- 
ment. The self-experience of the therapist, 
however, comprises not only the technical 
manipulation of his own self; it implies also 
that the therapist, while doing therapy, is 
all the time human in the slightly reproach- 
ful sense inherent in this term. The therapist 
does not function like an intellectual robot 
or, conversely, a guardian angel separated 
by a world from the confusion which he is 
now about to straighten out. This humane- 
ness of the therapeutic effort is the cause of 
a great deal of insecurity, especially for the 
beginner, a concern more often silent and 
subdued than openly reflected, as it should 
be. It is, of course, in its humble way also 
the chief asset of the therapist, the only 
vehicle of understanding another person. 
But above all, it is a fact that we can only 
hurry to recognize; and we must plan what- 
ever designs we have in accordance with 
it, Hence, every form of psychotherapy, 
whether it admits to it or not, has a technical 
and a subjective aspect to it. It is my belief 
that no therapy can do the specific job which 
it is called upon to do without frank and 
detailed consideration of both aspects. In its 
technical aspect therapy aims to understand 
and to affect the patient in such a way that 
the disturbance which has made him seek 
help is relieved. In its subjective aspect the 
therapist experiences himself as an instru- 
ment, sensing, feeling-in, intuitively antici- 
pating as well as weighing and organizing 
data, tuned to the therapeutic effort. At the 
same time he experiences himself (although 
he may refuse to be aware of it) as respond- 
ing subjectively to a variety of emotional 
stimuli, so that he may be cast down, anxious 
or angry at least in the subtle initial stage 
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of these, and of a multitude of other feel- 
ings. 

Individual psychotherapy is a pecul- 
iar relationship of two people. The specific 
quality of this relationship is referred to, 
often glibly, as a transference. I think it 
will be more helpful here to distinguish 
rapport from transference proper. The thera- 
peutic situation is an unusual one in that the 
patient comes for help and talks about mat- 
ters otherwise not disclosed. He is met by 
an attitude of unconditional acceptance, a 
point common to all systems of psycho- 
therapy. The feeling of confidence fostered 
under these circumstances, a composite of 
trust, respect and liking of the therapist, is 
rapport. It makes it possible for the patient 
to communicate his problem and to accept 
the initial guidance of the therapist. Under 
certain conditions, as a rule those of inten- 
sive psychotherapy (psychoanalysis), when 
specific technical means are applied, this 
attitude may develop into one in which the 
therapist becomes the object of intense emo- 
tions on the part of the patient, who inevi- 
tably commits himself to an attitude of de- 
pendence upon the former. In his feelings 
the patient will regularly repeat patterns of 
early attachment to parental figures. This, 
then, is transference. 

Early in the development of psycho- 
analysis, to which the concept of trans- 
ference is owed, a complementary attitude 
on the part of the therapist was defined as 
counter-transference. Again we will be safer 
if we distinguish at least two levels: one on 
which sympathy and understanding are the 
complements of rapport on the therapist's 
side; the other referring to emotions pertain- 
ing to the therapists own development, 
which were aroused by the patient's atti- 
tude, or by the nature of his problem. This 
would be counter-transference proper. 

What is outlined here as the self- 
experience of the therapist is affected by 
both but is not identical with either. It 
comprises the therapist’s immediate inner 
reaction during, and to, a complex task. I 
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am speaking of a situation, in short, which 
the ego perceives as a challenge, and some- 
times as a threat, to its self-regard, to its 
desire for mastery (Ives Hendrick) and to 
its instinctual balance. 

It will be necessary at this point to 
give some definition of the therapeutic situ- 
ation. The patient is constrained by his 
symptoms; whatever his problem may be, 
it will restrict him in his inner and outer 
experiences; it will take up a good deal of 
his mental and physical energy somehow to 
live with his neurosis; it will in any case 
mean a severe blow to his self-regard. If he 
were not in need he would not seek help, 
yet at least in the beginning he will not for- 
give himself nor the therapist for doing so. 
The patient—I am speaking of neurotic 
maladjustment—hence is naturally inclined 
to become dependent on the therapist, 
which is also the logical consequence of the 
structure of neurosis. He will love and hate 
the therapist according to the phase of trans- 
ference, but he will almost always (though 
often quite grudgingly) admire him and 
concede his superiority. Rapport, let alone 
transference, can only develop when the 
therapist has succeeded in showing that he 
understands the patient more effectively 
than the patient does himself; that he is 
unperturbed by the problems which have 
defeated the patient, and uninvolved in the 
repetitious whirl of emotions in which the 
patient is caught; finally, that his talking 
and explaining, and even his being silent, 
helps. The therapist, conversely, notices 
that he is most of the time a few jumps 
ahead of the patient by virtue of his training 
and by the very nature of a situation in 
which the patient relives his problems while 
the therapist observes them. He gathers, too, 
that the involvements of the patient have 
no power over him and that the patient 
derives some relief from his formulation, 
and often improves. If these conditions do 
not materialize they offer an equal number 
of frustrations for the therapist, often cou- 
pled with anxiety: not to understand the 


patient; to get actually involved in his emo- 
tions; not to succeed in the task undertaken, 
namely, to help him. With a semblance of 
success and with the security gained from 
practice of some standing, this pattern of 
experience may develop into a growing in- 
dulgence, gradually, as it were, covering the 
therapist's critical sense with the mold of 
delusion, of omniscience and unfailing su- 
periority, in short, of omnipotence. 

In summary, for the therapist, the 
psychotherapeutic situation contains great 
potential gratifications, involving corre- 
sponding risks of frustration and anxiety, or 
indulgence and delusions of omnipotence. 

The gratifications of the therapist are 
in themselves of considerable complexity. 
The very situation, as was pointed out be- 
fore, offers gratifications for two of the deep- 
est and oldest of our cravings; the wish to 
be liked and the wish to be important, 
of which the latter is only another ex- 
pression of that fundamental desire to be 
active and determining where, by the bio- 
logical dependence of childhood (Roheim), 
we had to be passive and dependent. Be- 
sides these general trends there is a va- 
riety of roles which the therapist is lia- 
ble to re-enact in the therapeutic situa- 
tion: that of the older brother, the free- 
thinker, the one who has to learn every 
secret, the good father, etc., according to 
the constellations under which his own per- 
sonality was shaped. We must not expect 
that as therapists we will ever be free of 
these inclinations. There is no reason that 
we should be. A person who has severed 
himself from the continuity of images and 
strivings of his own development and lost 
contact with his unconscious, would make 
but a lame therapist. What is important is 
that we know about them; that these mo: 
tives in us be as conscious as possible so that 
we can control them when they seem to take 
over the therapeutic situation unduly. 

Next to the problems inherent in the 
relationship of the therapist to the patient 
(notwithstanding its unusual and lopsided 
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character we must never forget that it is a 
relationship between two people) is the 
emotional response of the therapist to the 
therapeutic situation. In therapeutic be- 
havior, when it is adequate, the subjective 
impulses and desires of the therapist are 
kept at a minimum without this restriction 
being felt as much of a frustration. The 
therapists ego functions freely for an ob- 
jective purpose, the understanding and 
therapeutic management of the patient. The 
ego, at least in principle, can realize itself 
fully here, It is all perceiving, remembering, 
reasoning, in short, thinking, and by the 
results of its reasoning the ego decides more 
freely and more objectively than on any 
other occasion what action to undertake. In 
psychoanalytic terms one might think of a 
tremendous infusion of narcissistic energy 
from instinctual sources reduced without 
conflict. 

All this holds out three gratifications: 
(a) to be objective and to control one’s 
impulses which in terms of the precepts of 
our culture are two major achievements 
(Superego); (b) to be free from the 
shackles of instinctual demands and hence 
from the necessity to accommodate them 
or to ward them off; to be rational and real- 
istic, understanding and helpful, and, by 
virtue of the absence of emotional needs, 
free and superior. By the same token the 
therapist is able to realize personal and 
group ideals so that he can feel identified 
with a professional or ideological group 
(Ego Ideal). (c) The self-experience of an 
expanded and intensified ego, through the 
full realization of undisturbed appropriate 
functioning; because of its intellectual mas- 
tery and competence the ego can be content 
with itself. To paraphrase this: I am good 
because I am rational and don’t want any- 
thing for myself; and: I am as I always 
wanted to be, free, unimpeded and superior, 
like my admired teacher (or training ana- 
lyst) and like other ideal therapists. All 
these gratifications imply self-acceptance. 
Both the therapist's own observation and 
the patient's exclamations, “You are so wise 
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and so kind,” conspire to make this the most 
significant subjective experience of doing 
therapy. 

The danger here is that the therapist 
after having successfully overcome the de- 
mands of his own impulses, should glori- 
ously fall for his narcissism; he would at 
the same time, as it were, through the back 
door, get what everybody desires, namely, 
love and admiration, The higher smugness 
is actually the major vocational disease-risk 
of the therapist, whether it find expression as 
that angelic air of patience and forbearance 
in the face of whatever neurotic naughtiness 
the other person—any other person—is 
liable to, or that pointed superiority which 
has the answer to all questions. In this nar- 
cissism all dangers of the therapeutic situ- 
ation converge, from the patient's depend- 
ence and the therapist’s parental role to the 
peculiar implications of the therapeutic 
activity itself. From this central point sev- 
eral other characteristic problems of therapy 
can be followed up. 

We have taken our bearings from 
the optimal functioning of the treatment 
situation. Actually, it is not always easy 
to tolerate the ferocious clutch, or the ob- 
stinate indifference of the patient. To accept 
imposition is in the nature of a relationship 
which artfully veers from the adult without 
to the truant child within, but a certain self- 
denial will then have to be a matter of 
course. While with practice it may become 
automatic, there is no self-discipline without 
a price. The pretense of therapeutic supe- 
riority over any untoward subjective reac- 
tion is here a real danger as it may keep us 
from facing realistically what otherwise 
will invariably encroach upon our work 
(Lorand). To feel taxed by a patient or 
momentarily to dislike him for other reasons, 
is natural enough. It is imperative for the 
therapist to know it. This is also true of feel- 
ings of discouragement and rejection. Un- 
derstanding is not often the self-possessed 
mastery which it was presented to be on 
principal grounds before. A major source of 
tension is, naturally, the handling of the 
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therapeutic technique itself. Should I talk 
now, or wait? And if I talk now, how should 
I put it? This is the universal problem on its 
simplest level. All these incidental experi- 
ences may make for considerable pressure. 
While it should never be fitful or chronic if 
the therapist's personality is at all adequate 
to his job, his exasperation with the patient, 
and much more often with himself, may 
affect him considerably, The point is that 
these feelings must be recognized and prop- 
erly related by the therapist to his own 
emotional tendencies, knowledge of which 
is among the therapist's indispensable equip- 
ment. Thus it is hard to see how intense or 
deep psychotherapy can be done without 
the insight into one’s own self which only 
the analysis of the therapist can supply. 

What the therapist should say and 
when, offers, as I just said, the most com- 
mon examples of the problems of the be- 
ginner. On the side of unchecked indulgence 
is the enthusiasm of insight: “Ah, I’ve got 
it,” conveying to the patient right away what 
has been grasped so cleverly. Yet the thera- 
peutic situation may demand avoidance of 
formulation as much as offering it. If the 
therapist, however, responds so eagerly to 
an opportunity which grants him an instant 
of success, there must be a good deal of 
subdued hunger in him for some such re- 
ward. Equally characteristic is reticence out 
of insecurity or, more often, profuse talking 
in order to break the tension of an unmas- 
tered situation. 

It is indeed true that the therapist 
should at every moment know what he is 
doing; that is, he should proceed in terms 
of his understanding of the psychological 
state of the patient at the present moment. 
His perception may be wrong, and often will 
be, owing to the inchoate state of his in- 
sight. What matters is that the therapist act 
consistently with his ideas yet fully aware of 
their tentative character, so that every for- 
mulation be an hypothesis as well as the 
testing thereof. The difficulty of this propo- 
sition will be apparent when one considers 
that it is, after all, a substantial part of the 
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technique of psychotherapy. In the self- 
experience of the therapist, it is reflected in 
the various defenses against failure.. 

These defenses are as characteristic 
as are the dangers against which they were 
set up. Self-disparagement and diffidence 
are related to the therapist’s overrating of 
his scope under the narcissistic temptations 
described before. To copy somebody whom 
one thinks superior, or to adopt a pattern of 
behavior imagined secure as well as ap- 
propriate, without examining whether it is 
really suitable or not, is a typical mode of 
defense for certain trial situations. It can 
not be denied that the magic aspects of such 
emulation are sometimes quite conspicuous 
in psychotherapy. Practically speaking, this 
form of defense consists in the imitation, 
often unconscious, of the object of a not yet 
quite outgrown transference such as an ad- 
mired teacher, or in adopting manners and 
means observed under circumstances when 
they inspired awe and admiration. In its 
more subtle forms this attempt at self- 
protection in a difficult task finds expression 
in an artificial poise and stiff noncommittal- 
ness, and generally in a demeanor from 
which any personal qualities have been 
drained. It is important to recognize the 
need for this type of behavior for what it is, 
for it will give little real help except for 
likening the therapist to the current popular 
cliché, but it will almost certainly restrict 
him in using the resources of his personality 
to advantage. 

Psychotherapy is not a cast of be- 
havior, something that has to be put on, but 
a delicate interaction which has to be ap- 
propriate to its avowed purpose but other- 
wise leaves the therapist as natural and 
spontaneous as he can be (Fenichel). It is 
actually a sign of professional maturity when 
the therapist begins to drop role and gesture 
and undertakes to be himself. He will have 
found out then that he can only do his 
work best in his own way and with the 
resources of his personality. It is admittedly 
difficult to acknowledge that one may not 
have the intuitive grasp, the capacity for 
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dramatic solutions and imaginative variety 
one has admired so much in others. Psycho- 
therapy being an intensely personal subject, 
however, it will be better in the end to work 
with what one is, instead of what one would 
want to be. The advanced stages of thera- 
peutic growth may well consist in adapting 
general procedures to the facilities and limi- 
tations of one’s own personality. Therapy 
predicates not only the acceptance of the 
patient but also that of the therapist by 
himself. Only when he has solved this prob- 
lem and can afford to be himself, will he be 
able to appreciate basic conditions of ther- 
apy shrouded before by his subjective reac- 
tions. 

Two such conditions come to mind. 
All therapy is an effort toward limited goals. 
These goals should be defined as soon as 
feasible though with a flexibility which al- 
lows for such changes as the progress of 
therapy may indicate. For the subjective 
experience of the therapist this means that 
he has to control a host of wishes and phan- 
tasies, again implying the need to be realistic 
and very conscious of his own promptings. 
Therapy is only a small segment of the 
patient’s life which goes on with its gratui- 
ties and accidents independent of the thera- 
pist’s endeavors. A promising piece of re- 
education may be foiled, a hopeless one 
suddenly show real growth, by the vicissi- 
tudes of life far away from the consulting 
room. The recent war has supplied innumer- 
able examples. Nor do we know enough 
about personality that we can presume to 
change it fundamentally. It does not make 
biological sense that an organism molded 
into a certain pattern under innumerable 
influences over many years, should be 
changed profoundly through an influence 
within a few months. A therapist who in- 
sists on the rebirth of his patients may have 
missed his calling. 

The second condition is the impor- 
tance of time. Psychotherapy is a process of 
re-education (Freud, I. Hollos) which in 
view of its comprehensive character must 
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take time. Maladjustment, as a rule, is not 
the effect of one event but of lasting circum- 
stances (Bowlby). Neurosis is “grown”; so 
is adjustment. We must allow a lot of time 
even for the partial change of a person who 
has turned into his present precarious state 
over two or three decades, “Waiting” in 
psychotherapy should be an expression of 
the fact that many lines of experience con- 
verge in the patient. He may vicariously, 
through a kind of osmosis, as it were, make 
significant progress in fields other than the 
ones on which therapy is focussed just then. 
With the realization of the meaning of time 
in therapy the import of any individual move 
will be reduced to its proper proportion. No 
incident in therapy is as relevant in itself as 
it is in the context of the therapeutic process 
as a whole. What seems to matter is an 
attitude embodying certain fundamental 
principles, not the just-so quality of single 
steps. 

In summary, then, the therapist in 
his subjective experience of therapeutic 
work encounters two temptations: (a) The 
gratification of his instinctual needs in the 
disguise of therapeutic activity which is 
likely to follow along the repetition of cer- 
tain subjective patterns of his own develop- 
ment; (b) indulgence in the narcissism 
which the therapeutic situation amply oc- 
casions. Necessary for satisfactory work is 
the ability to sustain the tension implied in 
the need to understand his own reactions, 
and thus to control them. The therapist 
should be able to accept himself as well as 
his patients; he must learn to do therapy 
in his own way, not through an adopted 
pseudo-personality (role) and without a 
protective set of gestures. Therapeutic un- 
derstanding of others will be effective only 
if the therapist maintains a constant scrutiny 
of his own self (Sachs). In order to deal with 
the unconscious of other people it is impera- 
tive to be highly conscious oneself. Nobody 
has so much reason, so much obligation and 
so much plain need to know himself as the 
therapist. 
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AMBIGUITY AS A THERAPEUTIC VARIABLE 


ess... e... Edward S. Bordin 


One of the major issues in psycho- 
therapy is the answer to the question of what 
makes an interpersonal relationship thera- 
peutic in the sense that the relationship 
leads to significant personality changes. In 
an earlier article (3) I have presented and 
discussed the hypothesis that therapeutic 
relationships vary in more than one signifi- 
cant dimension, Now I shall pursue this 
point further. 

Before we can proceed, it is necessary 
to distinguish psychotherapy? from what 
might be called therapeutic phenomena, 
Many interpersonal relationships which oc- 
cur in other than a formal therapeutic set- 
ting result in personality changes. Inter- 
actions with friends, teachers, and others 
can result in considerable modification of 
the affective and motivational aspects of 
behavior patterns. However, these changes 
have not resulted from the planned and 
controlled use of these interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Changes resulting under condi- 
tions of ordinary interpersonal relationships 
can be called therapeutic phenomena to dis- 
tinguish them from psychotherapy where 
one person, the therapist, makes use of inter- 
personal relationships in a conscious and 
controlled way to lead to changes in the 
other person’s personality. Therapeutic phe- 
nomena may be thought of as resulting from 
the coincidence that one person's natural 
ways of reacting correspond with the kinds 
of reactions from people which will lead to 
*For purposes of this discussion the term “psy- 
chotherapy” should be read to refer to all types 
of situations where personality modification is 
the goal, i.e., counseling, short-term therapy, 
and intensive therapy. The respective pairs of 
terms, “therapist” and “counselor,” and P = 
tient” and “client,” will be used interchangeably 
within the pairs. 

Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1955, 19, 9-15, with the permission of the American 
Psychological Association and the author. 


personality change in another person, The 
problem in the theory and practice of psy- 
chotherapy is to identify those characteris- 
tics of interpersonal relationships which can 
make relationships therapeutic. 

A multidimensional conception of 
therapeutic relationships is not universally 
accepted. As my earlier paper suggested, 
Rogerian theory (11) seems to have as- 
sumed that there is a single characteristic 
of interpersonal relationships, namely, non- 
directiveness or permissiveness, which can 
account for the therapeutic value of these 
relationships for all combinations of patient 
and therapist personality. As a matter of 
fact the directive-nondirective dimension of 
therapeutic relationships has never, to my 
knowledge, been subjected to the type of 
analysis which would permit a test of the 
tenability of the unidimensional assumption. 
Aside from this factual issue, it would ap- 
pear that an assumption of unidimensional- 
ity of therapeutic relationships would seem 
to stem from a relatively simplified concep- 
tion of personality structure and personality 
change. This is an assumption which many 
will be unwilling to accept. If one accepts 
the proposition that personalities, whether 
of patient or of therapist, must be analyzed 
along multiple dimensions in order to be 
understood and that these dimensions will 
be relevant to personality development and 
change, then a quest for multidimensional 
characteristics of therapeutic relationships 
is indicated.” 

Several possible dimensions which 
might be relevant to the therapeutic value of 
? This position does not preclude the possibility 
that the distinction between directive and non- 
directive relationships refers to a particular 
combination of independent subcharacteristics. 
We still would want to study all of the com- 
binations of characteristics and their contribu- 
tion to the therapeutic character of interpersonal 
relationships. 
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relationships were suggested in the earlier 
paper. Since that time, more intensive theo- 
retical analysis accompanied by considerable 
direct observation of therapeutic relation- 
ships through the medium of recordings, 
typescripts, and supervisory interviews has 
led to drastic modification of these first 
tentative statements.* The purpose of this 
paper will be to present a theoretical analy- 
sis of one hypothesized dimension, namely, 
ambiguity. Future papers will present others 
of the dimensions being formulated.* 


THE CONCEPT 
OF AMBIGUITY 


Ambiguity refers to the stimulus 
characteristics of the therapeutic situation, 
of which the therapist is the most significant 
part. As two people interact, each defines 
himself to the other as a stimulus object to 
a greater or lesser degree. As a therapist 
interacts with a patient, he defines himself 
and the situation both directly, i.e., by direct 
statement, and, most frequently, indirectly, 
by the total import of his actions. It is pos- 
sible to conceive of three especially relevant 
areas in which these definitions can take 
place: (a) the topics it is appropriate to 
discuss with him; (b) the closeness and 


®T am indebted to the Rackham Fund of the 
Graduate School, University of Michigan, for 
making possible the collection of interview pro- 
tocols which facilitated the process of analysis. 
* A research grant, M-516, from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service, is 
making possible an active program of empirical 
exploration of therapeutic interactions. Drs. 
A. T. Dittmann (now with NIMH) and 
H. Raush are coparticipants as principal investi- 
gators. Dr. N. I. Harway is research coordina- 
tor. Other participants, past and present, in- 
clude Dr. R. L. Cutler, D. Rigler, and Z. Sper- 
ber. All have contributed to the ideas in this 
paper to some degree; however, the responsi- 

ility for this statement is mine. Many of the 
additional dimensions being Formulated. are the 
specific contributions of my colleagues, Drs. 
Dittmann and Raush, 
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other characteristics of the relationship ex- 
pected; (c) the therapist's values, in terms 
of the goals that he assumes he and the 
patient should work toward, as well as in 
more general terms. The therapist may de- 
fine with different degrees of clarity these 
three aspects of himself and the therapeutic 
task. He may define one or two of them 
quite clearly and leave the others vague or 
he may vary the three in different combina- 
tions and degrees. 

By way of topic the therapist may 
communicate to the patient that he is sup- 
posed to talk about his dreams, his job, or his 
sexual relationships. The area of choice of 
topic may be even more restrictively de- 
fined, e.g., the patient's relationships with 
his boss, the courses he will be taking next 
year, or it may be left more ambiguous, e.g., 
anything that is of personal concern to the 
patient. The analytic rule “tell me anything 
that comes to your mind” represents one of 
the least restrictive and therefore most am- 
biguous definitions of the appropriate topics 
for discussion. 

The therapist's definition of the close- 
ness of the relationship is undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the content of his definitions of 
appropriate topics. It is customary, in intro- 
ducing the analytic rule, to talk about the 
therapeutic situation as different from and 
not subject to the usual inhibitions associ- 
ated with ordinary social intercourse. When 
a therapist indicates that he expects the 
patient to talk about very personal feelings 
he implies that it will be a very personal 
relationship. However, many other aspects 
of the therapist’s behavior are probably 
more important than formal “structuring” 
in defining the expected characteristics of 
the relationship, e.g., the counselor who 
addresses his client by his first name on first 
meeting is suggesting an adult-child or 
fatherly relationship. Whether the therapist 
permits himself to exchange feelings with 
the patient or maintains an emotionally con- 
trolled objective distance is influential in 
conveying therapist definitions of the rela- 
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tionship. Similarly, the therapist may be 
quite communicative of his values or leave 
them relatively undefined. 

The patient reacts to all three 
of the situation simultaneously. All three as- 
pects are dynamically interrelated parts of 
an organic whole. Therefore, the effect is to 
create situations that vary in the degree to 
which the stimulus field determines the re- 
sponse. In more ambiguous situations dif- 
ferent patients will react in different ways. 
Some will see the therapist as demanding 
and critical, others will see him as aloof and 
disinterested, etc. In less ambiguous situa- 
tions patients will tend to agree more in 
their perceptions. This last statement must 
be qualified by considerations of patient per- 
sonality factors which will be discussed in 
the next section. 

In effect, we are talking about the 
degree to which the therapist either advert- 
ently or inadvertently gives structure to the 
stimulus field for the patient. The analyst 
as a blank screen appears to represent an 
example of one extreme of the ambiguity- 
structuredness dimension, Through long 
periods of silence the analyst minimizes the 
amount of structure the situation presents 
to the patient. His admonition “tell me what- 
ever comes to your mind” gives the patient 
little material for a perception of specific 
appropriate content for communication. The 
analyst’s position behind the patient elimi- 
nates or minimizes the possibility of the 
patient’s obtaining structuring cues from 
facial expressions or other fragmentary 
movements. Information-bound counseling 
relationships, on the other hand, are good 
examples of extremely structured situations 
where the purposes of the meeting and the 
goals are usually both explicitly and im- 
plicitly defined in relatively definite terms 
and where the topic is often restricted by a 
series of very delimited questions which can 
be answered “yes” or “no.” 

To summarize, ambiguity in the con- 
text of psychotherapy refers to a quality of 
the stimulus characteristics of the therapist 
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and the therapeutic task. Ideally, the dis- 
crimination of degrees of ambiguity would 
be based upon the variability of responses 
among people to a given stimulus complex. 
Until now, no practical way of applying this 
direct approach to the measurement of am- 
biguity in psychotherapy has been devel- 
oped. However, Osburn (10) did establish 
two reliable methods of measurement, one 
based upon ratings of sections of therapeutic 
interactions ranging in size from a type- 
script page to an interview unit, the other 
based on coding of discrete categories of 
behavior, each category weighted and then 
all combined to yield a score. These two 
methods of measurement were found to 
yield correlations with each other approxi- 
mately equal to their reliabilities. Further, 
Osburn presented evidence to support the 
hypothesis that ambiguity is a unidimen- 
sional characteristic of therapeutic inter- 
views. Although Osborn found that ambi- 
guity seemed to operate as a single scale, he 
also found that his raters were able to make 
discriminations only in ordinal terms. The 
reliability of Osburn’s coding method of 
measurement was confirmed as a by-product 
of Dibner’s (5) study of the relationship of 
anxiety to ambiguity to be discussed later. 


Ambiguity as a variable in personal- 
ity theory, particularly in connection with 
emotional factors in perception, is already 
well known. Ambiguity is achieved by ta- 
chistoscopic exposure of stimuli at speeds 
which provide decreased visual clarity. The 
variations in perceptions obtained under 
those conditions are taken as reflections of 
organized systems of motivations, emotions, 
and defenses (2, 4). 

Similarly, ambiguity as a factor in 
personality measurement is already utilized 
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in the basic theory of projective techniques. 
Projective tests have two characteristics. 
First, they require that the subject react to 
stimuli which do not have demanding struc- 
tural determinants of perception. Second, 
projective tests make possible the identifi- 
cation of the dimension of the stimulus to 
which the individual has responded and the 
content of his response. Knowing these it is 
possible to make inferences about the mo- 
tivational and emotional structure of the 
individual or, in usual terms, his personality 
structure, For a long period enthusiasm for 
the projective hypothesis has led merely to 
a multiplication of types of projective situa- 
tions. More recently there have been poten- 
tially more productive studies designed to 
amplify the projective hypothesis as it ap- 
plies to personality assessment. One of the 
natural objects of study is the degree of am- 
biguity in any test situation. It seems to me 
that we can leam more by experimental 
variations within a projective test situation 
than from an unending process of devising 
new tests, Weisskopf-Joelson (13, 14, 15) 
has illustrated this experimental design by 
her studies of the effects of various degrees 
of clarity of the human figures on produc- 
tivity in the TAT. Miller and his students 
(9) have demonstrated that a projective 
test must be studied not only in terms of 
the test stimuli but as a total situation. They 
have found that such factors as the person- 
ality of the examiner and the types of task 
definitions given the subject, e.g., “this is a 
test of intelligence,” or “this is a test of 
imagination,” influence Rorschach results. 

Frenkel-Brunswik (7) has placed 
particular emphasis on tolerance for ambi- 
guity as an emotional and perceptual per- 
sonality variable. She has interrelated 
intolerance of cognitive ambiguity with 
emotional ambivalence and rigidity. Her 
analysis is supported by the results of studies 
carried on by her and her collaborators in 
the areas of ethnic prejudice, perceptual 
ambiguity, and rigidity in problem solving. 
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Of all therapeutic theories, Freudian 
theory makes the most complete and the 
most explicit use of ambiguity. As has been 
indicated above, the Freudian emphasis on 
the therapist as a blank screen is a clear de- 
scription of the therapist presenting himself 
and the situation as an ambiguous stimulus 
object. In his discussions of therapeutic 
technique, Fenichel (6) dealt rather directly 
with the relationship between ambiguity 
and the effectiveness of transference inter- 
pretation. Although he does not use the term 
ambiguity, he does point out that transfer- 
ence interpretation will be ineffective and 
noncommunicative when the therapist has 
acted in a manner consistent with the pa- 
tients transference-determined perceptions 
of him. He suggests, further, that a therapist 
cannot be certain that transference reactions 
are in fact being manifested if he does not 
eliminate the reality basis for the patient's 
reaction. Only thus can he demonstrate to 
himself as well as to the patient that the 
patient’s reactions to him are controlled by 
irrational, infantile feelings. 

When we turn to nondirective the- 
ory, we find that being “nondirective” 
means, in part, not defining or imposing 
your own values on the client. Also, the non- 
directive counselor is supposed to avoid 
“directive” leads. A directive lead seems to 
be a demand for the client to talk about a 
very specific topic in restricted terms as con- 
trasted with a nondirective lead which is a 
more general invitation to communicate, 
sometimes including a relatively unrestricted 
designation of a topic. One gets the impres- 
sion that Rogerian therapists are much less 
ambiguous than orthodox analytic thera- 
pists. This impression is based on the fact 
that Rogerian therapists seem to talk more, 
particularly in the early stages of therapeu- 
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tic relationships. It is relatively rare for the 
Rogerian therapist to respond with silence to 
a patient's responses. It seems as though 
the Rogerian goal of understanding the 
client or patient becomes a command to at- 
tempt to put into words what the patient is 
trying to communicate whenever the patient 
comes to a stop. That this is a developmental 
trend in nondirective therapy is suggested 
by the results of Seeman’s comparison of 
nondirective therapy ten years earlier with 
present-day illustrations (12). One of his 
findings was that a greater proportion of cur- 
rent nondirective therapists’ responses could 
be characterized as clarification and a 
smaller proportion of them could be charac- 
terized as simple acceptance. According to 
the meaning of these categories it would 
seem that nondirective therapists have 
tended to increase the amount of effort ex- 
pended in verbalizing patients’ feelings and 
have decreased the frequency with which 
they respond with relatively simple listening 
responses. This might lead to the possible 
conclusion that nondirective therapists are 
less ambiguous now than they were ten years 
ago, as contrasted with the nondirectivists’ 
interpretation that they are understanding 
their clients better. 


The preceding discussion has been 
designed to demonstrate that ambiguity has 
meaningful relationships to personality the- 
ory and measurement and to therapeutic 
theory. In this section I shall attempt to 
show that this construct leads to further 
expansion and systematization as well as to 
the formulation of testable hypotheses about 
therapeutic work. Let us summarize and 
make more explicit the fundamental propo- 
sition which can be derived from therapeutic 
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and personality theory, namely, that ambi- 
guity in therapeutic relationships serves 
three major functions. First, it capitalizes on 
the principle that ambiguous stimuli elicit 
from people those responses which are most 
heavily laden with the unique aspects of 
their life history. In other words, people 
invest ambiguous stimuli with their own 
motivational and emotional life. This func- 
tion of ambiguity makes it possible for the 
patient, no matter how well oriented to real- 
ity, to bring into the therapeutic relationship 
his major conflictual feelings no matter how 
unaware he is of them. This, we think, is 
identical with the Freudian concept of trans- 
ference so that ambiguity is one of the facili- 
tating factors in the appearance of transfer- 
ence phenomena in therapeutic relation- 
ships. Second, by leading to this investment 
of the patient's motivational and emotional 
structure, ambiguity makes it possible for 
the therapist to understand more fully and 
more deeply the mainsprings of the patient’s 
action. Third, by being ambiguous, the ther- 
apist provides a background against which 
the patient's irrational feelings will be more 
clearly etched and therefore more readily 
brought to awareness. Ambiguity helps to 
insure the effectiveness of the well-timed 
interpretation. 

I shall outline four different areas for 
which the concept of ambiguity can lead to 
further clarification of therapeutic phenom- 
ena and point the way to significant thera- 
peutic research. 

1. The attempt to master the com- 
plexity of therapy makes us susceptible to 
reductionistic approaches such as would be 
reflected in ruling that all relationships to 
be therapeutic must be ambiguous for the 
patient. But the functions of ambiguity in 
therapeutic relationships must be balanced 
against our conceptions of the role of anx- 
iety. While anxiety is considered a necessary 
ingredient of effective therapy, our present 
knowledge leads us to believe that there is 
an optimal level of anxiety for each patient 
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and that as the level of anxiety begins to 
exceed that point, the patient starts to be 
overwhelmed by his anxiety and eventually 
all of his energies are consumed in self- 
preservative efforts, leaving no energy for 
therapeutic movement. 

Psychoanalytic personality theory 
provides a basis for expecting that anxiety 
will be positively related to ambiguity. This 
theory assumes that people try to defend 
themselves against anxiety associated with 
conflictual impulses by denying to aware- 
ness or distorting those stimuli associated 
with the impulse. Where the stimuli are am- 
biguous, the discriminative processes neces- 
sary for defense are hampered and greater 
anxiety will result. Dibner (5) found evi- 
dence to confirm the deduction that anxiety 
will be positively related to ambiguity in an 
interpersonal relationship. He applied Os- 
bum’s (10) methods of measuring ambigu- 
ity to admission interviews with patients 
referred to the psychiatric service of a gen- 
eral hospital. His interviewers, clinical psy- 
chologists, carried out half of their inter- 
views with a set to be ambiguous and the 
other half with a set to be structured. Their 
compliance with the instructions was con- 
firmed by measure: of ambiguity applied to 
their interviews. 

From this confirmed hypothesis of a 
positive relationship between ambiguity and 
anxiety one can move to the further deduc- 
tion that the more intense the person’s con- 
flict and the weaker his discriminative and 
defensive capacities, the greater will be the 
anxiety experienced at any giyen level of 
ambiguity. In other words, patients, varying 
in their personality structure and particu- 
larly in the flexibility and effectiveness of 
their integrative processes, will vary in the 
amount of threat and anxiety experienced 
in ambiguous interpersonal relationships. 
Thus, it becomes necessary for the therapist 
to relate the degree of ambiguity to the level 
of anxiety which will be optimal for the 
particular patient. Perhaps, one of the criti- 
cal factors distinguishing effective therapeu- 
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tic work with schizophrenic patients from 
work with neurotics is the lesser degree of 
ambiguity which is demanded in relation- 
ships with schizophrenics. This distinction 
would be consistent with the assumption that 
schizophrenic personalities are characterized 
by inadequate and weak ego-integrative abil- 
ities. The schizophrenic needs help and en- 
couragement to increase his contact with 
reality, Even when presented with relatively 
unambiguous stimulus situations, he is likely 
to react in purely idiosyncratic personal 
terms. Fromm-Reichmann (8) has taken a 
similar position when she holds that the ana- 
lytic free-association process was inappro- 
priate for schizophrenic patients. 

In looking at ambiguity as a factor in 
the therapeutic relationship, we must not 
overlook the fact that the therapist may also 
be subject to its anxiety-provoking effects. 
In many cases, the structuring of the rela- 
tionship comes from the therapist's anxiety 
and discomfort in too free a relationship, 
one in which he is not able to control and 
foresee the exact direction of the patient's 
reactions. 

2. As was suggested in our preceding 
discussions of the functions of ambiguity, 
we can hypothesize that the intensity of the 
transference will be a function of duration 
and degree of the ambiguous aspects of the 
relationship. This hypothesis must be modi- 
fied by consideration of the effects of the 
patient's personality structure on his sus- 
ceptibility to transference. The more highly 
integrated the person and the greater his 
consequent ability to react realistically, the 
more linear will be the relationship between 
ambiguity and intensity of transference. 

3. There has been a great deal of 
confusion about the degree of identity be- 
tween the terms “counseling” and “psycho- 
therapy.” Counseling has been applied to 
therapeutic work with relatively restricted 
goals with normally integrated clients. Re- 
striction in therapeutic goals usually means 
limiting intensity of transference. Further, 
normally integrated clients are usually sub- 
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ject to only minimal anxiety. Therefore, they 
are less ready to enter a situation in which 
the act of entering and the conditions of the 
task imply admissions of personal inade- 
quacy, The nature of the extremely ambigu- 
ous situation is such that, in effect, the thera- 
pist is saying, “do not try to make the usual 
discriminations; just speak out in response 
to your impulses.” The implication is that 
the therapist will protect the client from 
harm. This is almost a childlike relationship 
which the normally integrated minimally 
anxious client will be unwilling to accept. 
His slight incapacities will not provide suf- 
ficient motivation to compensate for the loss 
in self-esteem in accepting such a relation- 
ship. It is likely that this characteristic of 
less ambiguity will take the form of focusing 
reactions by the counselor designed to help 
the client restrict self-exploration and self- 
expression to those areas of emotion and 
motivation which are specific to a given 
problem situation, e.g., making a vocational 
decision. These two factors then, the need 
to control transference and the kind of rela- 
tionship acceptable to the counseling client, 
suggest that counseling relationships will be 
characterized by less ambiguity than is true 
in psychotherapy. Counseling and psycho- 
therapy have been difficult to differentiate. 
If ambiguity is, in fact, one variable on 
which they can be differentiated, it will still 
be difficult to differentiate them dichoto- 
mously because therapeutic relationships 
will probably not distribute themselves in a 
clearly discontinuous manner. 

4. On first analysis, I expected that 
psychotherapy would be characterized by 
decreasing ambiguity as the relationship 
progressed, This expectation was based on 
the notion that even where the therapist im- 
poses a strict free-association process, even- 
tually he does begin to communicate inter- 
pretively to the patient, thus giving greater 
structure to himself and his reactions to the 
patient. Inevitably with time, the patient has 
the opportunity to obtain cues about the 
therapist and his expectations which define 


him more concretely. However, Osburn 
(10) obtained negative results when he 
tested this hypothesis in studying a sample 
of counseling relationships. One way to in- 
terpret these results is that a revision in 
theory is indicated. However, these negative 
findings do not in themselves invalidate our 
first hypothesis. The negative findings could 
be due to the fact that this hypothesis is not 
applicable to counseling situations, but only 
to those situations characterized by greater 
ambiguity. If much more intensive thera- 
peutic situations were subjected to analysis, 
we might then expect to find that the inter- 
pretive process has served to structure the 
situation to an increasing extent as therapy 
progressed. 

Even though the above rationale re- 
tains the original prediction about the trend 
of ambiguity in therapy, the further exami- 
nation of the issue occasioned by Osburn’s 
results has led to certain additional hy- 
potheses. While to an observer the stimulus 
character of the therapeutic situation be- 
comes increasingly structured as a function 
of increased interpretive effort, the dynamics 
of the situation may be such that, for the 
patient, the ambiguity has not decreased. 
When a therapist's interpretation is experi- 
enced by the patient as an increase in inten- 
sity of his awareness of himself, it will be the 
patient, himself, as a stimulus object which 
becomes more structured, not the therapist. 
When the therapist points out to the patient 
the many ways in which he is defending 
himself against passive impulses, the patient 
experiences this as, “Yes! I feel dependent, 
I want to be dependent and I am afraid of 
these feelings,” rather than, “He thinks I 
am dependent and that I am afraid of these 
feelings.” Such will be the stimulus situa- 
tion for the patient when he is at a stage 
where he is rushing ahead toward self-dis- 
covery. But there are also stages where the 
approaching awareness is freighted with 
irrational fear and the patient is actively 
seeking to avoid it. At these times the con- 
fronting type of interpretation, even when 
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effective, is likely to be experienced as in- 
dicating to the patient what the therapist 
thinks of him rather than as a characteristic 
of himself, thus structuring the situation. 
Similarly, inappropriate interpretations will 
have the same effect. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, the concept of am- 
biguity as one characteristic of interpersonal 
relationships relevant to their therapeutic 
effect has been outlined. Ambiguity is a 
quality of the stimulus characteristics of the 
therapist and the therapeutic task which 
permits patients to vary their perceptions 
and responses to the therapist as a function 
of their personality structures. Methods of 
measuring this quality have been developed 
and applied in research on psychotherapy. 
The previous explicit and implicit uses of 
this concept in personality theory and meas- 
urement and in theories of psychotherapy 
have been reviewed. Finally, predictions 
were made about the functional relation- 
ship between this variable and therapy with 
schizophrenics, the experience of anxiety, the 
distinctions between counseling and psycho- 
therapy, and about its relationships to inter- 
pretation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Comparative 
TECHNIQUES AND 
COUNSELING “STYLE”... 


In the selection of articles for the sections in this 
chapter it was necessary to resist the temptation to choose readings which 
might in any way continue the old “directive” versus “nondirective” con- 
troversy. As Arbuckle (1961) says: 


The great battle joined in 1952 with the publication of Rogers’ 
epochal book between the forces of the “nondirective” and the forces of 
the “directive” has been to a great extent resolved. Tempers still flare, how- 
ever, and we still see articles which are not so much a studied presentation 
of evidence as a personal sort of thing in which one side is saying, “My 
daddy is better than your daddy.” 


Rather than add any new fuel to a dying fire the editors have not 
included any articles written in an attempt to present the advantages of 
one approach over another. It is fully realized that the articles included 
in this chapter do not even begin to cover the topic. However, references 
to many of the early articles will be found in the auxiliary readings for 
this chapter, and interested persons who need background information in 
this area are referred to them. Occasionally people teaching courses in 
counseling seem to be somewhat confused about what some of the major 
writers in the field have been trying to say about techniques. They may be 
unaware of the particular philosophies these writers have, philosophies 
which color their writings as well as the techniques they advocate. Many 
of our methods and technique courses, consequently, seem merely to confuse 
the issues, and many counselors arrive at the practicum level of their training 
program with some strongly held, if erroneous, views about the counseling 
process, They argue about the differences between directive, nondirective, 
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eclectic, and analytic counseling, for example, without realizing that many 
writers no longer emphasize these differences. 

In teaching methods and technique courses, as well as in supervising 
students in practicum, the editors often tell their students to try to “be them- 
selves” in the counseling relationship. They are urged not to try to play a 
“role” which may reflect nothing more than how they feel they should re- 
spond on the basis of whatever previous training they have had. It seems 
preferable for the student to adapt a counseling theory or technique to 
his own personality and to establish his own verbal delivery pattern than 
to attempt to change his own personality to fit a technique. This is in 
no way meant to imply that a counseling relationship is essentially the same 
as a social relationship. There are basic differences. However, many ex- 
perienced counselors have found that social skills which have worked well 
for them in previous social relationships have proved equally effective in 
establishing a helping or counseling relationship. If, on the other hand, a 
counselor restricts his own flexibility and spontaneity by trying to force 
himself into a technique which does not fit him as an individual, the result 
is a rather sterile and flat counseling relationship. If the counselor really 
wants to help him the client will know it, and this is one of the basic feelings 
that must be communicated. If the counselor is able to convey to the person 
he is working with the impression that he is sincerely interested in him and 
wants to help him, then the counselor can use different responses and tech- 
niques, and even make certain technical “errors” within the relationship 
without seriously impairing the process, Unfortunately, many students in 
courses in methods and technique or practicum have the idea that only one 
style of counseling is correct and, as a result, lose most of their flexibility 
in trying to use a style that either does not fit their own personalities or 
else is not appropriate for the nature of the problem they are attempting 
to help the client work through. 

The studies in Section 2 suggest several things: 


1. Counselors tend to acquire certain established patterns of responses and, 
although some variability is shown, they tend to respond rather con- 
sistently to each client, regardless of the nature of his presented problem, 

2. Clients tend to present problems based upon either an “affective” or a 
“cognitive” approach to life in general, 

3. Counselors show more variability in style as a function of expertness or 
experience. 


In actual practice counselor trainers need to encourage counselors 
to really listen to the nature of the problem being presented and to adapt 
their techniques accordingly. The impression is inescapable that clients are 
called upon to show more flexibility than is required of their counselors, 
and that counselors often do not vary their techniques to fit the needs of 
their clients. However, it should be pointed out that the studies in Section II 
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make use of verbatim transcripts and are thus limited to what either the 
client or the counselor has said. We seem to be at a point in the growth of 
counseling where we need studies making use of television or adequate 
photographic equipment so that we can study all the communication that 
takes place within the interview, rather than merely what is said and then 
transcribed onto a sheet of paper. Perhaps we would then find that expertness 
or experience would be even more significant in reducing differences. 

The studies in Section II also suggest that what we say as counselors 
is not as important as how we say it. This need not involve any lack of con- 
sistency in counseling technique, nor does it call for an eclectic approach 
to the counseling process. Rather, if a counselor has sound feelings about 
the people he is working with, and a basic belief in their worthiness and 
ability to grow, then it follows that how he expresses these beliefs is not as 
important as the fact that he manages to convey them regardless of the verbal 
techniques he employs. 


Although the entire field of psychology is interested in behavior, 
over the past years there has not always been as much interaction between 
psychologists working in guidance and counseling, and those working in 
experimental psychology as many people would feel is desirable. Recent 
attempts to apply principles of experimental learning to the process of coun- 
seling and psychotherapy have resulted in the publication of some interesting 
and challenging research articles. Actually, there are some counselors who 
will feel that the techniques of operant conditioning reported on in Section 
III are not representative of or applicable to the field of counseling and 
guidance. While it is true that most of the research conducted in this area 
has been performed by psychologists with a primary interest and background 
in experimental psychology, the results of the experiments seem to have 
obvious significance for counselors engaged in any phase of the counseling 
process. 

Most of the experiments on verbal conditioning are designed to find 
out whether or not general principles of operant conditioning are applicable 
to both the verbal and the nonverbal behavior that take place during counsel- 
ing. A general review of the studies dealing with the conditioning of the 
verbal responses up to 1958 is reported in an article by Krasner, and an exact 
reference to this article is provided in the auxiliary readings for the chapter. 

The studies in Section III and the additional references in the auxiliary 
readings should have special appeal to those who prefer to regard counseling 
primarily as a science rather than an art. The real significance of operant 
conditioning principles for the field of counseling is still not established. 
For example, we do not know what the real results would be if behavior 
changes were to occur as a consequence of operant conditioning, without 
regard for release of the emotional components of the behavior. Past re- 
search suggests that mere intellectual insight without accompanying emo- 
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tional restructuring does not result in permanent behavior changes. Also 
involved is the matter of values. Would a counselor have the right to attempt 
to change values without the permission or even the knowledge of the client? 
All these and many other questions will have to be closely examined before 
the place of operant conditioning principles in counseling is clear. 
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This section presents three articles dealing with 
experimental investigations of the techniques that counselors use. They are 
limited inasmuch as they make use of such techniques as Q-sorts and rating 
scales, which limit measurement of the manner and breadth of response, 
and which probably are unable to accurately measure and reflect many of 
the more subtle interactions that take place during counseling. Nevertheless, 
the results of the articles break down the old idea that wide differences 
exist in the techniques of counselors with different training and orientation, 
and emphasize that in many ways counselors are more alike in their tech- 
niques than they are different. 

The article by Fiedler is written in the language of the counselor en- 
gaged in therapeutic work, but its results are equally applicable to all levels 
of counseling. Fiedler asked a number of therapists “of different schools 
and with different degrees of training to sort arrays of statements descriptive 
of therapeutic relationships in categories ranging from the most character- 
istic to the least characteristic.” His article illustrates how large the area 
of common ground is, as well as the fact that most trained counselors agree 
on the essential characteristics of a “good” relationship. Fiedler has pub- 
lished two other articles dealing with the same general topic; references to 
them are provided in the auxiliary readings for this chapter. 

Two articles by Strupp are included in this chapter, one in this section 
and another in the following section. The first article deals with the same 
general topic as Fiedler’s, but it attacks the problem differently. Strupp used 
Bales’s method of categorizing responses in order to study the relationship 
between psychotherapeutic technique, professional affiliation, and experi- 
ence level. Like Fiedler’s, the report is written in the terminology of a coun- 
selor engaged in therapeutic work. The study indicates that professionally 
trained counselors manifest a considerable degree of similarity in style, and 
that experience leads to some changes in styles. 

Both articles reinforce several points made above: that trained coun- 
selors can and do agree upon the essentials of a good counseling relationship, 
and that they tend to create a similar counseling atmosphere, regardless of 
the training provided in the schools where these counselors received their 
graduate work. 

Thorne’s article, published in 1957, provides a thorough review of 
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developments in theories of counseling up to that time. In the article he 
makes several statements which should help students to understand his 
position and the meaning he is trying to convey when he uses the words 


“directive” or “eclectic.” 


THE CONCEPT 


OF AN IDEAL THERAPEUTIC 


RELATIONSHIP 
+o 0 e000 bie esas OOo O 


One of the major differences be- 
tween the various systems of psychotherapy 
is the divergence of views concerning the 
most desirable therapeutic relationship that 
the therapist should create. There has been 
little, if any, disagreement among psycho- 
therapists as to the paramount importance 
of a good therapeutic relationship to even- 
tual cure (1, pp. 32-47; 2; 5, p. 3; 7; 8, pp. 
85-114). Rogers has been most insistent 
that the relationship is important; so have 
Thorne (10) and Horney (6, pp. 276-305). 
Yet, the differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes a good therapeutic relationship 
are quite marked. Rogers favors a relation- 
ship which permits the patient most scope, 
and in which the therapist intervenes as 
little as possible, while Horney and Thorne 
advocate greater intervention and activity on 
the part of the therapist. 

If, however, the therapeutic rela- 
tionship itself is of such paramount impor- 
tance then it seems unlikely that so many 
different types of relationships can be 
equally effective in helping patients to ad- 
just, especially since all schools of therapy 
have reported successes as well as failures 
among their therapy cases. 

One question we wish to answer here 
is, “Are these differences in theory semantic 
or do they represent actual divergencies in 
Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1950, 14, 239-245, with the permission of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and the author. 


the goal therapists set for themselves?” If the 
theory and training of therapists are of 
greater importance than therapeutic skill, 
we will expect therapists of different schools 
to differ more from those of other schools 
than from therapists within their own school. 
If, on the other hand, experience and skill 
are of greater importance; that is, if the 
concept of what a therapeutic relationship 
ideally should be is derived from personal 
experience and skill, and only one such 
type of relationship has been found max- 
imally effective, we will expect the more 
expert to agree among themselves irre- 
spective of school, rather than with the less 
expert within their own school. 

We can assume here that therapists 
will attempt to create the relationship which 
they consider ideal. We can further assume 
that the skilled therapist is better versed in 
his school’s theory of therapeutic relation- 
ships than is the less expert. Consequently, 
the expert of any one school can be expected 
to disagree more with experts of other 
schools if the schools differ in theory, since 
experts are generally more representative 
of their school’s practice and theory than 
novices of a school. 

Stating this hypothesis in more op- 
erational terms, if there are any real differ- 
ences in schools as to the relationship which 
they attempt to achieve we will expect a 
factor analysis to yield as many factors as 
there are points of view. If, on the other 
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hand, these differences are present in theory 
only, and only one type of relationship is 
actually considered maximally effective, we 
will expect to find only one general factor 
among therapists of various schools. 

Some therapists have expressed the 
conviction that the therapeutic relationship 
is something unique and does not occur out- 
side of the therapeutic situation (i.e. 5 and 
7). We may assume therefore that one must 
have had experience with therapeutic situa- 
tions in order to be able to describe them. 
An hypothesis would then be that lay per- 
sons, who have had no contact with psycho- 
therapeutic situations, would be unable to 
describe the therapeutic relationship with 
any degree of success as compared to ex- 
perienced therapists. 
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METHODS AND 
RESULTS 


The method of investigation used 
here was to have therapists describe the re- 
lationship which they consider ideal. This 
was done by means of a series of Q-tech- 
nique (9) ratings by therapists of different 
schools and with different degrees of train- 
ing and reputed skill. Two similar investiga- 
tions were undertaken. 


THE FIRST STUDY 

The first utilized the ratings of six 
psychologists and two psychiatrists. Four of 
these therapists subscribed to a psycho- 


TABLE 1 
Personal Data of Therapists and Untrained Raters Cooperating in Study 

ACADEMIC YEARS YEARS PERSONAL THEORETICAL 
RATER TRAINING EXPERIENCE THERAPY ORIENTATION 
PA-1 ° AM 5 1 Psychoanalytic 

(Washington School) 
PA-2 ° MD 10 24, Psychoanalytic 
(Chicago) 
PA-3 ¢ MD 10 7 Psychoanalytic 
PA-4 f MA, SSA 5 3y Psychoanalytic 
social service 

PA-5 AM 2 14% Psychoanalytic 
PA-6 MD 3 — Psychoanalytic 
ND-7 ° PhD 6 1% Nondirective 
ND-8 ° PhD 5 — Nondirective 
ND-9 AM 1 _ Nondirective 
ND-10 AM 3 VA Nondirective 
IP:11 ° MD 26 — Adlerian 
Ec-12 ° AM 1 — Eclectic 
Ec-13 AM 5 — Eclectic 
Un-14 PhB o 3 || Untrained 
Un-15 BS, RN — — Untrained 
Un-16 BS, EE — — Untrained 


® Considered to be very good therapist. 
+ This rater thought th S Petek 


ere “was a catch” to the ratings. 


} Experience of this rater has been primarily in social service work. 


|| Psychoanalysis. 
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analytic theory, two were nondirectively 
oriented, and two considered themselves 
eclectics [See Table 1]. Among the four 
psychoanalytically oriented subjects, one 
had completed his medical and most of his 
psychoanalytic training, and had practiced 
for ten years. The other medically trained 
therapist had been practicing for three years 
and had not yet started his analysis. One 
psychologist had two years of intensive and 
five years of general therapeutic experience, 
and 150 hours of personal analysis. The 
other psychologist had little experience in 
doing therapy, but had received 120 hours 
of psychoanalysis. 

Of the two nondirective therapists, 
one had had over 70 hours of personal non- 
directive therapy and had practiced for five 
years. The other had obtained 12 hours of 
nondirective therapy and had three years 
of experience. Neither of the eclectic thera- 
pists had received personal therapy. One 
had five, the other one year of experience 
as a therapist. 

The measuring instrument was a 
series of 119 qualitative statements descrip- 
tive of patient-therapist relationships. These 
traits were randomly selected from a large 
number of statements about relationships 
which were drawn from books, journal ar- 
ticles, statements by therapists in case 
records, and in conferences. These 119 
statements were mounted on cards, shuf- 
fled, and given to each subject with in- 
structions to sort them into seven categories, 
with 2, 11, 28, 37, 28, 11, and 2 statements 
in each category, with the statements most 
characteristic of their idea of an ideal ther- 
apeutic relationship at one extreme, and the 
statements least characteristic of the ideal 
therapeutic relationship at the other extreme 
of this normal distribution. Each of the 
statements, in accordance with the regular 
design of Stephenson’s Q-technique, re- 
ceived a score from one to seven, depend- 
ing on the category in which the card had 
been placed by the therapist. The rating by 
each therapist could then be intercorrelated 
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with that by every other therapist, and the 
resulting correlation matrix factored by 
Holzinger’s bi-factor method. The table of 
intercorrelations and factor loadings of each 
therapist are presented in Table 2. 


TABLA Be2: 


Intercorrelations * and Factor Loadings 
Obtained in the First Study 


margra 

í A PNRA E 
PA-1 — 66 72 61 77 59 70 64 
PA-2 — 70 57 72 63 64 60 
PA-5 — 61 78 67 69 68 
PA-6 — 68 57 64 60 
ND-7 — 64 72 67 
ND-10 — 56 48 
Ec-12 — 64 
Ec-13 — 
Factor 


Saturations: | 83 80 87 75 92 72 82 76 


* Correlations were computed by the method of 
squared differences. All correlations are signifi- 
cantly different from zero on the 1 per cent level 


or above. 
ł Mresid. = .002; SDresid. = .027. 


The results indicate that all thera- 
pists correlate positively with each other. 
Correlations range from .48 to .78 with a 
median of .64. Reliability on resorting was 
-80. 

The analyzed, psychoanalytically ori- 
ented therapists PA-1, PA-2, correlated with 
the nondirective therapist, who is considered 
an expert, (ND-7) .77, and .72, while they 
correlated with psychoanalytically oriented 
inexpert therapist, PA-6, .61, and .57. The 
differences between these correlations are 
significant at the 5 per cent level or above. 
The nondirective expert, who had corre- 
lated with the analyzed therapists .77 and 
.72, correlated only .64 with the less well 
trained nondirective therapist, ND-10, a 
difference also significant on the 5 per cent 
level or above. 
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The bi-factor analysis yielded only 
one general factor. Factor loadings for 
therapists who had received personal ther- 
apy are somewhat higher than loadings of 
others. 

Inspection of individual items re- 
vealed no major differences between schools. 
Below are the statements which were char- 
acterized as most characteristic of an ideal 
therapeutic relationship. 


An empathic relationship 

Therapist and patient relate well 

Therapist sticks closely to the patient's prob- 
lems 

The patient feels free to say what he likes 

An atmosphere of mutual trust and confi- 
dence exists 

Rapport is excellent 

The patient assumes an active role 

The therapist leaves patient free to make 
his own choices 

The therapist accepts all feelings which the 
patient expresses as completely normal 
and understandable 

A tolerant atmosphere exists 

An understanding therapist 

Patient feels most of the time that he is re- 
ally understood 

Therapist is really able to understand patient 

The therapist really tries to understand the 
patient's feelings 


The following statements were rated 
as least characteristic of an ideal therapeutic 
relationship: 


A punitive therapist 

Therapist makes the patient feel rejected 

The therapist seems to have no respect for 
the patient 

An impersonal, cold relationship 

The therapist often puts the patient “in his 
place” 

The therapist curries favor with the patient 

The therapist tries to impress the patient 
with his skill or knowledge 

The therapist treats the patient like a child 
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THE SECOND STUDY 


These results posed several ques- 
tions: Are the results presented above a 
reflection of a stereotyped notion among 
therapists of what a good therapeutic rela- 
tionship is? Are the results a function of the 
individuals who cooperated in this study, 
and the particular statements which were 
used here? Would an Adlerian expert also 
correlate highly with therapists of nondi- 
rective orientation? Finally, if, as some have 
suggested, the therapeutic relationship is 
something not found outside of therapy, will 
a lay person who had never been in therapy 
be unable to describe a therapeutic relation- 
ship? 


A similar study was made to answer 
these questions. Seven different subjects co- 
operated (Table 1). A different array of 75 
statements about therapeutic relationships 
was selected on the following basis: 


a. A number of therapists had to agree con- 
cerning the aspect of the relationship and 
the intensity of the statements, in order 
to make certain that statements had the 
same meaning to various therapists. 

b. A number of therapists had to agree that 
all statements were descriptive of thera- 
peutic relationships. 


The relationship was envisiaged [sic] 
as consisting of three dimensions: 


a. The therapists ability to communicate 
with, and understand the patient. 

b. The emotional distance which the thera- 
pist takes toward the patient (emotion- 
ally withdrawing, neutral, or close to pa- 
tient). 

c. The status of the therapist in relation to 
the patient (superior to the patient, sub- 
ordinate to the patient, or equal with the 
patient). 


To each of these dimensions were 
allotted 25 statements, and each dimension 
in turn was subdivided into groups of 5 
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statements each, representing five steps on 
each dimension. Statements were retained 
only when no disagreement could be found 
among therapists as to the dimension into 
which they should be placed, and the step 
within the dimension. 

The instructions to the ten persons 
rating the statements were the same as in 
the previous study, except that statements 
were to be placed into categories with 1, 7, 
18, 23, 18, 7, and 1 statements in each cate- 
gory. 

The second study confirmed the re- 
sults of the first study: 

1, Only one general factor was 
found; the same trends in correlations were 
apparent (See Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
Intercorrelations * and Factor Loadings 
Obtained in the Second Study 


É TEP eeages 

2 gf 8228 4 6 BE 
PA-l1 — 62 66 81 81 66 82 79 73 71 
PA-3 — 43 50 61 44 62 60 57 58 
PA-4 — 70 69 54 63 67 60 61 
ND-7 — 82 69 76 78 73 72 
ND-8 — 78 81 84 76 73 
ND-9 — 63 72 65 56 
IP-11 — 72 81 69 
Un-14 — 79 65 
Un-15 — 69 
Un-16 — 
Factor 
Satura- 


ions ł 90 66 73 88 93 75 88 89 85 79 


* All correlations are Sani aay different from 
zero on the 1 per cent level or above. 
+ Mresid, = .003; SDresid. = .033. 


2. The Adlerian expert, IP-11, corre- 
lated highly with other well trained thera- 
pists. 

3. The lay person who had been 
analyzed, Un-14, correlated .84 with one 
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nondirective therapist, and .79 with a psy- 
choanalytically oriented therapist. We are 
therefore justified in concluding that this 
concept of a good therapeutic relationship 
is not peculiar to therapists, especially since 
one person, who had never done, nor been 
in psychotherapy (Un-15) correlated .76 
with a nondirective, .81 with an analytically 
oriented therapist, while she correlated only 
-56 with her husband, ND-9, who is a non- 
directive novice. 

Inasmuch as only one general factor 
was obtained, the ratings could be pooled 
and a combined rating of the ideal could be 
obtained. This results from the pooling of 
the ratings of the four most expert thera- 
pists representing the psychoanalytic, the 
nondirective, and the Adlerian viewpoint. 
(PA-1, ND-7, ND-8, IP-11) Since their 
factor loadings are practically as high as the 
retest reliability of this second set of state- 
ments (.92), better estimates of the Ideal 
could not be obtained by pooling the rat- 
ings of more therapists. 

This combined concept of the Ideal 
Therapeutic Relationship is presented be- 
low: 1 


Communication: 

No communication is possible 
Communication is poor 

Some communication exists 
Communication and understand- 
ing is good 

Communication and understand- 
ing is excellent 


15 
11-15 
21-25 
31-35 


41-45 


Emotional distance 

Therapist draws away from or re- 
jects patient 

Therapist is somewhat cool toward 
patient 

Therapist is emotionally neutral 
Therapist tends to draw emotion- 
tionally close to patient 

Therapist tends to be too close, is 
sticky 

'The numbering system of these statements 


gives the original classification into dimensions 
and steps within the dimensions: 


51-55 
61-65 


71-75 
81-85 


91-95 
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Status 


101-105 Therapist feels very inferior and 


insecure 


111-115 Therapist tends to look up and de- 


fer to patient 


121-125 Therapist maintains peer relation- 


ship with patient 


131-135 Therapist tends to look down on 


patient 


141-145 Therapist feels very superior to 


patient 


Category 7—(Most characteristic of an 
Ideal Therapeutic Relationship: ) 


42. 


The therapist is able to participate 
completely in the patients communi- 
cation 


Category 6— (Very characteristic) 


41. 


32. 
33. 
34. 


45. 


121. 


123, 


The therapist's comments are always 
right in line with what the patient is 
trying to convey 

The therapist is well able to understand 
the patient’s feelings 

The therapist really tries to understand 
the patient’s feelings 

The therapist always follows the pa- 
tient’s line of thought 

The therapist’s tone of voice conveys 
the complete ability to share the pa- 
tient’s feelings 

The therapist sees the patient as a co- 
worker on a common problem 

The therapist treats the patient as an 
equal 


Category 5— (Somewhat characteristic) 


21. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


. The therapist reacts with some under- 


standing of the patient’s feelings 

The therapist is able to keep up with 
the patient’s communication much of 
the time 

The therapist's reactions are neither 
particularly favorable or unfavorable 
in permitting free communication by 
the patient 

The therapist usually maintains rap- 
port with the patient 


31. 


35. 


43. 


44. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


75. 
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The therapist is usually able to get 
what the patient is trying to com- 
municate 

The therapist usually catches the pa- 
tient’s feelings 

The therapist is never in any doubt 
about what the patient means 

The therapist’s remarks fit in just right 
with the patient’s mood and content 
The therapist is interested but emo- 
tionally uninvolved 

The therapists feelings do not seem to 
be swayed by the patient's remarks 
The therapist maintains a friendly, neu- 
tral attitude throughout 

The therapist shows little positive or 
negative emotion in his reaction to the 
patient 


. The therapist seems to like the patient 
. The therapist is pleasant to the patient 
. The therapist lets the patient deter- 


mine the course of the session 


. The therapist gives and takes in the 


situations 


. The therapist acts neither superior nor 


submissive to the patient 


. The therapist treats the patient like a 


friend 


Category 4—(Middle category) 


1l. 


12. 


15. 


23. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


74. 


The therapist often flounders around 
before getting the patient’s meaning 
The therapist often misses the point 
the patient is trying to get across 

The therapist’s comments tend to di- 
vert the patient’s trend of thought 
The therapist’s understanding of the 
patient’s feelings is neither particu- 
larly good or bad 

The therapist at times draws emotion- 
ally away from the patient 

The therapist occasionally makes the | 
patient angry 

The therapist feels somewhat tense and 
on edge 

The therapist seems to be a little afraid 
of the patient . 
The therapist accepts all of the pa- — 
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tient’s statements in a noncommittal 
manner 

83. The therapist is pleased with the pa- 
tient 

84. The therapist is trying to establish an 
emotionally close relationship with the 
patient 

85. The therapist is sympathetic with the 
patient 

93. The therapist greatly encourages and 
reassures the patient 

94. The therapist expresses great liking for 
the patient 

95. The therapist is deeply moved by the 
patient 

102. The therapist tries to sell himself 

111, The therapist seems hesitant about 
asking questions 

112. The therapist readily accedes to the 
patient’s wishes 

114. The therapist assumes an apologetic 
tone of voice when commenting 

115. The therapist tries to please the pa- 
tient 

131. The therapist acts toward the patient 
in a somewhat protective manner 

134, The therapist treats the patient like his 
pupil 

135. The therapist directs and guides the 
patient 


Category 3—(Somewhat inapplicable) 


3, The therapist somehow seems to miss 
the patient’s meaning time and again 
5. The therapist reacts in terms of his own 
problems 
13. The therapist is unable to understand 
the patient on any but a purely intel- 
lectual level 
14, The therapist finds it difficult to think 
along the patient’s lines 
53. The therapist is rejecting to the patient 
61. The therapist is somewhat cool toward 
the patient 
92. The therapist showers the patient with 
affection and sympathy 
101. The therapist treats the patient like an 
honored. guest 


103. 


104. 


The therapist treats the patient with 
much deference 

The therapist curries favor with the 
patient 


. The therapist always apologizes when 


making a remark 


. The therapist tends to look down on 


the patient 


. The therapist talks down to the pa- 


tient as if he were a child 


. The therapist is very condescending 


to the patient 


. The therapist puts the patient in his 


place 


. The therapist gives the impression of 


feeling very much above the patient in 
social and intellectual status 


Category 2—(Uncharacteristic) 


1. 


4, 


51. 


52. 


54, 
55. 


142. 


The therapist cannot maintain rapport 
with the patient 

The therapist's own needs completely 
interfere with his understanding of the _ 
patient 

The therapist feels disgusted by the 
patient 

The therapist is hostile toward the pa- 
tient 

The therapist is punitive 

The therapist is very unpleasant to the 
patient 

The therapist acts in a very superior 
manner toward the patient 


Category 1—(Least characteristic of an 
Ideal Therapeutic Relationship) 


2. 


The therapist shows no comprehen- 
sion of the feelings the patient is try- 
ing to communicate 


DISCUSSION 
OF THE RESULTS 


In the two related studies which 


have here been presented, we have at- 
tempted to answer two questions: 


E 


“4 


F 
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1. Do theory and technique influ- 
ence therapists’ beliefs about the nature of 
the ideal therapeutic relationship? 

2. Is the therapeutic relationship a 
unique phenomenon which exists only 
within the therapeutic situation? 


Both studies have indicated that the- 
oretical allegiance to one system of psycho- 
therapy does not change the therapist's 
goal with respect to the relationship which 
he strives to create with his patient. The 
differences in factor loadings and correla- 
tions are not striking, and suggest that it is 
expertness which determines the type of re- 
lationship which is set as a goal by thera- 
pists. One would have expected at least 
some of the wide theoretical differences 
which exist, for instance, between nondi- 
rective and Adlerian therapeutic theories 
and techniques to be reflected in the as- 
sessments obtained from therapists of these 
schools. Yet, as in the first study, the two 
nondirective therapists, ND-7 and ND-8 
correlate significantly higher (at the 5 per 
cent level or above) with the Adlerian ther- 
apist IP-11 than with the nonexpert of the 
nondirective school, ND-9. Similarly, they 
correlate more highly with the better 
trained psychoanalytically oriented thera- 
pist in this study than with the nonexpert 
of their own school. On the other hand, the 
psychoanalytically trained therapist PA-1 
correlates more highly with the Adlerian and 
the nondirective experts than with the psy- 
choanalytically oriented therapists PA-3 and 
PA-4, who are considered less expert. (The 
differences between these correlations are 
also significant at the 5 per cent level or 
above.) 

The findings suggest that therapists 
generally agree on the most effective type 
of therapeutic relationship, and that theo- 
retical differences are the result of poor 
communication between therapists of dif- 
ferent schools. 

It may be objected that the state- 
ments here used would naturally yield high 


correlations between persons since state- 
ments fall naturally into place. The fact yet 
remains that experts do have somewhat 
higher factor saturations, that only one gen- 
eral factor was found, and that significant 
differences were found between experts and 
nonexperts of the same school, as against 
correlations between experts of different 
schools, Finally, two different sets of state- 
ments were utilized, and a total of 16 dif- 
ferent persons rated the statements. About 
ten other persons rated the ideal therapeutic 
relationship on the basis of these statements. 
Although these ratings were not incorpo- 
rated into the factor design, the ratings thus 
obtained were thoroughly consistent with 
those here presented. 

It may be objected that the state- 
ments do not really describe therapeutic re- 
lationships. Yet, a subsequent investigation 
which is now under way (4) definitely in- 
dicates that therapeutic relationships can be 
assessed by means of these statements by 
outside observers on the basis of wire record- 
ings of therapeutic interviews. 

The second question which this in- 
vestigation posed concerned the unique- 
ness of the therapeutic relationship. Since 
the naive raters are practically indistin- 
guishable from therapists on the basis of 
their ratings, it is difficult to see how such 
high agreement could be obtained if the 
therapeutic relationship actually were a 
unique phenomenon, These data rather sup- 
port the hypothesis that a good therapeutic 
relationship is very much like any good in- 
terpersonal relationship. The latter is, no 
doubt, difficult to find in our society, yet 
one toward which our lay subjects can and 
do aspire. 

The general factors which emerged 
from the correlation matrices do not seem 
to be associated with the therapist’s theory, 
methods, or academic training. The only 
conclusion which we can draw from this is 
that all therapists and naive subjects had 
essentially the same ideal in mind. 

These studies leave us with sev- 
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eral problems which remain to be solved: 

1. Do therapists of the various 
schools actually create an essentially simi- 
lar relationship with their patients? 

2. Are the experts better able to ap- 
proximate this generally held ideal than the 
less expert are capable of doing? 

3. Is a good interpersonal relation- 
ship really like a good therapeutic relation- 
ship? 

An investigation by the writer is now 
under way to answer the first two questions, 


SUMMARY 
AND CONCLUSIONS 

Two investigations of Q-technique 
design were undertaken to ascertain whether 
therapists with divergent theoretical views 
and therapeutic techniques also differed in 
their concept of an ideal therapeutic rela- 
tionship. It was further attempted to an- 
swer the question whether the therapeutic 
relationship is unique to psychotherapy, or 
whether it resembles in general a good in- 
terpersonal relationship. 

A number of therapists of different 
schools and with different degrees of train- 
ing were asked to sort arrays of statements 
descriptive of therapeutic relationships into 
categories ranging from the most character- 
istic to the least characteristic. The ratings 
were then intercorrelated and the correla- 
tion matrices factor analyzed. In both studies 
only one general factor was found. The bet- 
ter trained therapists of different schools 
agreed more highly with each other than 
they agreed with less well trained therapists 
within their own school. Naive subjects 
were well able to describe the ideal thera- 
peutic relationship. 

The following conclusions could be 
drawn. 

1. Therapists of different schools do 
not differ in describing their concept of an 
ideal therapeutic relationship. 

2. The ability to describe this con- 
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cept is probably a function of expertness 
rather than theoretical allegiance. 

3. Nontherapists can describe the 
ideal therapeutic relationship in the same 
manner and about as well as therapists. The 
therapeutic relationship may therefore be 
but a variation of good interpersonal rela- 
tionships in general. f 

4. A composite rating of the Ideal 
Therapeutic Relationship can be obtained 
by means of pooled ratings. This composite 
rating has here been presented. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUE, 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATION, 


AND EXPERIENCE LEVEL 


weeeeeeees+s»Hans H. Strupp 


To the extent that psychotherapy 
aspires to scientific status, it must be based 
upon rational procedures that are capable 
of precise formulation and communication. 
A corollary of this proposition is that psycho- 
therapeutic operations are not teachable un- 
less the requirement of communicability is 
met. To this end, psychotherapy must strive 
to make its working assumptions, hypotheses, 
and operations increasingly explicit and ob- 
jective. 

Previous research in this field has 
dealt primarily with changes in the client 
as a result of therapy, diagnostic studies of 
the person seeking help, and the develop- 
ment of process measures. Few investiga- 
tions have concerned themselves with the 
person of the therapist, and the character of 
his contribution to the dyadic interpersonal 
situation known as psychotherapy. Yet it is 
almost axiomatic—and has been recognized 
in psychoanalytic writings since the time of 
Freud—that the therapist’s personality, atti- 
tudes, past interpersonal experiences, and 
emotional blind spots are among the prime 
determiners of his therapeutic operations. It 
is believed that a program of research fo- 
cusing on the therapist's contribution to the 
treatment situation is potentially productive 
for advancing our knowledge of psychother- 
apy. 

As a first step, it is proposed to con- 
duct a series of exploratory studies directed 
at the therapist's verbal techniques. This 
research attempts to answer the questions: 
Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1955, 19, 97-102, with the permission of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and the author. 


(a) What techniques are used by psycho- 
therapists of two theoretical orientations 
(Rogerian and psychoanalytic)? (b) Are 
there systematic differences in technique at- 
tributable to professional affiliation and level 
of experience? (c) Are there similar differ- 
ences with respect to the therapeutic prob- 
lem to which the therapist is addressing him- 
self at the moment? (d) What is the effect 
of the therapist's personal analysis upon his 
verbal operations? The first problem has 
been dealt with in the first article of this 
series (6); the second will occupy our at- 
tention in the present paper; the remaining 
ones will be the subject of subsequent pub- 
lications. 


METHOD 


It was considered advisable to avoid 
the complexities of the actual therapeutic 
situation, and to study therapists’ verbal be- 
havior through the use of a preselected sam- 
ple of patient communications. Thus, a series 
of 27 short paragraphs of patient statements 
was culled from published therapeutic inter- 
views, and typed on individual cards. A bare 
minimum of background information pre- 
ceded each statement. Included in the series, 
which was considered a fair cross section of 
verbalizations heard from neurotic patients 
in early interviews, were a variety of com- 
plaints, statements by a seriously disturbed 
near-psychotic patient, suicide threats, and 
other transference reactions, such as block- 
ing, negativism, requests for direct advice, 
and open hostility. 
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Therapists who had agreed to par- 
ticipate were visited and interviewed indi- 
vidually, Each interview lasted about one 
and one-half to two hours. 

The respondent was presented with 
the experimental series of patient state- 
ments and requested to state what response, 
if any, he would make to the hypothetical 
patient. The therapist was permitted to give 
as many or as few responses as he chose; 
“silent” responses were also considered ac- 
ceptable.! Therapists were asked to assume 
that the patient statements occurred early 
in treatment, that the problem came up for 
the first time, and that none of the patients 
were hospitalized. All responses and com- 
ments were recorded by the investigator. 

Information concerning the thera- 
pist’s training, experience, theoretical orien- 
tation, etc. was collected at the end of the 
interview. 

The subjects were 25 psychiatrists, 7 
psychologists, and 9 psychiatric social work- 
ers, All claimed allegiance to psychoanalytic 
or neo-Freudian principles, and most of them 
had received training from, or reported they 
had been influenced by, the Washington 
School of Psychiatry—a powerful agent 
molding the “therapeutic climate” in the 
Washington, D.C. area. 

Fifteen psychiatrists, 3 psychologists, 
and 7 social workers had five or more years 
of experience in psychotherapy and will be 
treated as “experienced therapists” in sub- 
sequent analyses. While such a dichotomy 
implies a certain arbitrariness, the distinc- 
tion is quite clear cut in the case of psy- 
chiatrists: the experienced therapists were 
for the most part fully qualified analysts en- 
gaged in private practice of psychoanalysis, 
whereas the inexperienced group (N = 10) 
was made up largely of psychiatric residents 
* In contrast to the related study by Phillips and 
Agnew (4) which restricted responses by a 
multiple-choice answer form. 
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with relatively little experience in therapy. 
The former group thus includes the greatest 
concentration of professional experience. 

Psychologists and social workers 
were typically employed by local mental hy- 
giene clinics, and in addition to psycho- 
therapy performed diagnostic and related 
functions. 


RESULTS 


Quantification of therapists’ re- 
sponses was accomplished by means of 
Bales’ (1) system of interaction process 
analysis, a well-known general purpose 
framework for describing social interactions. 
The system commended itself for present 
purposes because of (a) the painstaking 
labor that went into its development, and 
(b) its theoretical neutrality with respect to 
the teachings of conflicting “schools” of psy- 
chotherapy. 

Table 1 presents Bales’ 12 categories, 
together with the response frequencies of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social work- 
ers, 

The reliability of the writer's cate- 
gorizations was tested upon a stratified ran- 
dom sample of 10 cases comprising a total 
of 370 score units. Two judges who had 
been trained in the Bales method independ- 
ently scored the ten “test” cases, Average 
rater agreement was 78 per cent. 

Figure 1 presents the frequencies 
shown in Table 1 in profile form. Table 2 
attempts a systematic comparison between 
the professional groups with respect to the 
percentages in any one response category. 
The t¢ values (computed by the formula for 
uncorrelated percentages) disclose the fol- 
lowing statistically significant differences: 

1. Psychiatrists tend to give a larger 
number of interpretive responses (Category 
5) than either psychologists or social work- 
ers, 

2. Psychiatrists and psychologists ex- 


TABLE 1 


Scoring Categories and Response Frequencies 


PSYCHIA- PSYCHOLO- SOCIAL 
CATE- è ee TRISTS GISTS WORKERS 
GORY INTERACTION PROCESS 'PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 
NO, ANALYSIS DEFINITION DEFINITION ° N % N 9% N % 
1 Shows solidarity, Gives reassurance, en- 41, 40 13 53. 35 10.1 
raises other’s status,  couragement, shows com- 
gives help, reward. passion, tenderness, 
2 Shows tension release, Not applicable.t 
jokes, laughs, shows 
satisfaction. 
3 Agrees, shows pas- Shows passive acceptance, 184 18.1 39 15.8 70 20.3 
sive acceptance, understanding, is permissive 
understands, concurs, (includes silences). 
complies, 
4 Gives suggestion, Proposes course of action, 65 64 15 61 16 46 
direction, implying defines (“structures”) the 
autonomy for other. therapeutic situation. 
5 Gives opinion, Interprets, analyzes be- 164 161 25 100 23 67 
evaluation, analysis, havior patterns; thought 
expresses feeling, in process, inferential 
wish. reasoning. 
6 Gives orientation, Restates, clarifies, “reflects” 108 106 35 142 59 17.1 
information, repeats, _ ( Rogerian response). 
clarifies, confirms. 
7 Asks for orientation, Asks factual questions, ex- ESO 417 69 18. 52 
information, repeti- presses lack of knowledge, 
tion, confirmation. uncertainty, 
8 Asks for opinion, Explores, asks for elabora- 367 36.2 88 35.6 118 34.3 
evaluation, analysis, tion or expression of feel- 
expression of feeling. ing (includes open-ended 
questions, “nondirective 
leads”). 
9 Asks for suggestion, Not applicable.t 
| direction, possible 
ways of action, 
10 Disagrees, shows pas- Shows passive rejection, 44 43 13 53 5 14 
sive rejection, disbelief; ignores requests 
formality, withholds or complaints; thwarts, 
help. frustrates. 
11 Shows tension, asks Not applicable.t 
for help, withdraws 
out of field, 
12 Showsantagonism, Shows antagonism, aggres- 5K ph ee Mae} eS) 
deflates other’s status, sion, sarcasm, irony, 
defends or asserts cynicism. 
self, 
Total 1,017 247 345 


* This column gives Seanples ue the kinds of responses by therapists included in the categories, 
efined. 


which 


+ The absence of respor 
tions under which 


were in no way re 


mses in these categories is probably a function of the experimental condi- 
responses were elicited. 
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FIGURE | Response Distributions of Psycho- 
therapists by Professional Affiliation 


ceed psychiatric social workers in passive 
rejections (Category 10). 

3. Psychiatric social workers make 
greater use of reassurance (Category 1) than 
either psychiatrists or psychologists. 

Inconsistent differences in Categories 
6 and 7, while possibly quite real, have 
been disregarded for the present. 


TABLE 2 
Comparisons (t Values) Between 
Professional Groups 


PSYCHIA- PSYCHIA- PSYCHOL- 
TRISTS TRISTS OGISTS 
RESPONSE YS. PSYCHOL- VS. SOCIAL VS. SOCIAL 
. CATEGORY 'OGISTS WORKERS WORKERS 
1 93 4.36 °° 2.09 ° 

3 85 P 92 141 

4 18 Oe 83 Ps 

5 2.40 * OP AMS SSP OTS. TP? 
6 1.64 3.25 °° 97 

ug 2.79 °° 1.83 85 Ps 

8 sie ots SSTA: 35 Ps 

10 67 2:42* P 2.79 °° Ps 

12 (63 PAN Vis0- SP 83 Ps 


P—The response frequency of psychiatrists ex- 
ceeds that of the other group. 

Ps—The response frequency of psychologists ex- 
ceeds that of the other group. 

i Significant at the .05 level using a two-tailed 
est, 

ie Significant at the .01 level using a two-tailed 
est. 
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The next analysis addresses itself to 
the question: Are there significant differences 
between the response distributions of ex- 
perienced and inexperienced therapists 
within a professional group? In other words: 
What is the effect of length of professional 
experience upon technique? 


PSYCHIATRISTS h 
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FIGURE 2 Response Distributions of Experi- 
enced and Inexperienced Psychotherapists, 
(Experienced Psychiatrists N = 15, n = 595; 
Inexperienced Psychiatrists N = 10, n = 422; 
Experienced Psychologists N = 3, n = 117; In- 
experienced Psychologists N = 4, n = 130.) 


Figure 2 shows the results in profile 
form, significant differences being indicated 
in the graph by the appropriate significance 
level. Social workers, while showing a re- 
sponse pattern similar to psychologists, have 
been omitted because of the very small N 
for inexperienced practitioners. 
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The distributions are again rather 
similar; however: 

1. Experienced psychiatrists use 
more interpretations and a larger number 
of passive rejections. 

2. Inexperienced psychiatrists reveal 
a predilection for exploratory responses 
(Category 8). 

With respect to psychologists, none 
of the differences are statistically significant, 
but the aforementioned shift in Category 8 
seems to be in the same direction. 


DISCUSSION 


The most striking finding emerging 
from the comparison between psychothera- 
pists of different professional affiliations but 
comparable theoretical orientation is the 
large degree of similarity of their response 
profiles. 

Of the three statistically significant 
differences between professional groups, 
only one (reassurance) appears to be at- 
tributable to professional affiliation. The sec- 
ond (interpretation) is more adequately ac- 
counted for on the basis of experience level, 
and the third (passive rejection) is some- 
what in doubt. 

1. One may regard the preponder- 
ance of reassuring responses by social work- 
ers as a move away from insight-producing 
“uncovering” therapy in that this technique 
assuages but actually changes little. This is 
not to say that a certain amount of reassur- 
ance may not be desirable, beneficial, or use- 
ful in the early stages of therapy, particularly 
with a seriously disturbed or very anxious 
patient. 

2. The finding that psychiatrists ex- 
ceed psychologists and social workers in the 
number of passive rejection responses is a 
provocative one, but because of the rela- 
tively small frequencies it is merely reported 
as suggestive of a possibly important differ- 
ence (see below). 

With regard to experience level, it is 
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interesting to note that psychiatrists show 
somewhat greater divergence than psychol- 
ogists. This may be a function of the greater 
differential in experience between experi- 
enced analysts and psychiatric residents 
than between psychologists of varying de- 
grees of professional experience. While the 
sample of psychologists was small, the group 
appears to be fairly homogeneous as long as 
we disregard Rogerian therapists whose 
techniques, as we have shown elsewhere 
(6), are radically different. 

The principal technique differences 
between experienced and inexperienced psy- 
chiatrists concern (a) interpretations, (b) 
explorations, and (c) passive rejections. 

a. As a psychiatrist becomes 
more experienced, he appears to 
place greater emphasis upon inter- 
pretations. It was also demonstrated 
(5) that this characteristic not only 
differentiates reliably experienced 
psychiatrists from inexperienced 
ones but also from psychologists and 
social workers. 

The significance of this re- 
sult is twofold: (i) it attests to the 
emphasis given to interpretations by 
experienced psychiatrists in that this 
professional group follows, perhaps 
more closely than any other, psycho- 
analytic doctrine, which extols in- 
terpretation as the hallmark of in- 
tensive psychotherapy; (ii) it con- 
travenes to some extent the recom- 
mendations of such authorities as 
Fromm-Reichmann (2) who cau- 
tion against interpretations before 
sufficient information to document 
this therapeutic maneuver has been 
obtained. Thus, psychiatrists, as the 
most thoroughly trained group of 
therapists, might be expected to be 
more wary of interpretations, but if 
such cautiousness does exist, it is 
not revealed by the present data. 

b. Concerning the statisti- 
cally highly significant difference be- 
tween experienced and inexperi- 
enced psychiatrists in Category 8, 
the following observations appear 
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warranted. Inexperienced therapists 
display a tendency to ask more ex- 
ploratory questions, which by and 
large are made at the expense of 
interpretations and passive rejec- 
tions. It appears altogether reason- 
able for a therapist when confronted 
with a patient about whom he knows 
little to ask for further informa- 
tion; but here we have objective 
evidence that inexperienced psychi- 
atrists reveal a more pronounced 
tendency to develop a patient’s theme 


along exploratory lines whereas 
experienced psychiatrists proceed 
more readily to interpretations. 


While we cannot answer the ques- 
tion as to which is more effective 
therapeutically, there is at least the 
suggestion that to the extent that 
explorations are a sign of inexperi- 
ence, less experienced therapists 
with medical training subscribe to 
the precept: If in doubt, ask for 
more information. 

This result gains further 
meaning in the light of the compari- 
son between experienced and inex- 
perienced Rogerian therapists pre- 
sented in the first study of this series 
(6). It was shown there that inex- 
perienced Rogerians give a signifi- 
cantly larger number of reflective re- 
sponses than their more experienced 
colleagues, the reflective response 
being the most favored variety. In 
the present study, Category 8, the 
preferred response of psychiatrists, 
reveals the same relationship. The 
implication is clear: Regardless of 
whether we deal with the Rogerian 
or the psychoanalytic frame of refer- 
ence, the most popular (stereo- 
typed?) technique derives a good 
deal of its popularity from inexperi- 
enced therapists, and undergoes a 
pronounced decline as the therapist 
becomes more experienced. It is 
true that this trend is more pro- 
nounced for Rogerian psychologists 
than for analytically oriented psy- 
chiatrists, but the same conclusion 
seems justified: An increase in ex- 
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perience leads to a diversification of 
therapeutic technique, and, con- 
versely, reliance on one specific tech- 
nique is a characteristic of inexperi- 
ence. 

c. Because of the small fre- 
quencies, it is difficult to say whether 
passive rejection is a technique pre- 
ferred by experienced psychiatrists 
or by psychiatrists in general, al- 
though we are inclined to accept 
tentatively the former interpreta- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


This is the second in a series of in- 
vestigations to elucidate the psychothera- 
pist’s contribution to the treatment situa- 
tion. It attempts a systematic comparison 
between the techniques used in early inter- 
views by psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers subscribing to 
psychoanalytic principles. Therapeutic re- 
sponses were secured from 25 psychiatrists, 
7 psychologists, and 9 psychiatric social 
workers of varying degrees of professional 
experience by presenting a series of 27 pa- 
tient statements extracted from actual thera- 
peutic interviews, A total of 1,609 response 
units were categorized by Bales’ system of 
interaction process analysis. Average rater 
agreement was 78 per cent. Salient results 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The response profiles of the three 
professional groups manifest a considerable 
degree of similarity. Of the statistically sig- 
nificant differences, only one appears to be 
a function of professional affiliation, namely 
the psychiatric social workers’ predilection 
for reassurance. 

2. Comparisons between experi- 
enced and inexperienced practitioners 
among psychiatrists and psychologists (so- 
cial workers were omitted because of a 
small N for inexperienced workers) disclose 
the following reliable differences: (a) ex- 
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perienced psychiatrists give a large number 
of interpretive responses; (b) inexperi- 
enced psychiatrists show a preference for 
exploratory responses; (c) experienced psy- 
chiatrists use more passive rejections. 

It is concluded that professional af- 
filiation exerts a relatively minor influence 
upon the kinds of techniques used by psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric so- 
cial workers. As long as the variable of theo- 
retical orientation is held constant, all thera- 
pists adhering to psychoanalytic principles 
employ very similar techniques. When ex- 
perience level is taken into account, psy- 
chologists emerge as a somewhat more 
homogeneous group in contradistinction to 
psychiatrists for whom more conspicuous 
differences between experienced and inex- 
perienced therapists are in evidence. In- 
tensive training in psychotherapy seems to 
stress interpretations at the expense of ex- 
ploratory (probing) responses and leads to 
a general diversification of technique. Previ- 
ous evidence from Rogerian therapists pro- 
vides added support for this latter conclu- 
sion. 
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CRITIQUE OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN PERSONALITY COUNSELING THEORY 


seese se s. Frederick C. Thorne 


INTRODUCTION 


The progress of science would be 
expedited greatly if the originators of sig- 
nificant contributions would make periodic 
progress reports concerning their latest 
thinking about recent developments related 
to theoretical systems. Much speculative 
controversy could have been avoided if 
Freud, Adler, John B. Watson and other 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
Journal cf Clinical Psychology, 1957, 13, 234-244. 


theorizers had issued periodic. statements 
bringing their latest viewpoints up-to-date 
publicly, and particularly where important 
revisions of earlier viewpoints had occurred. 
These comments are particularly true of the 
field of psychotherapy where there is great 
need for systematically relating and validat- 
ing a large number of theoretical contribu- 
tions which too often have not been assimi- 
lated into the body of scientifically estab- 
lished facts but have become the founda- 
tions of isolated schools or systems. The 
purpose of this article is to present a cri- 
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tique of personality counseling theory bring- 
ing up-to-date our most recent thinking on 


~ the subject. 


No one would voluntarily restrict cre- 
ative theorizing which may supply hypo- 
thetical models for lucrative research de- 
sign. There are definite dangers, however, 
in applied fields such as psychotherapy 
when theorizing and system-building far 
outstrip anything which has been estab- 
lished scientifically so that unvalidated the- 
ories are given large scale clinical applica- 
tion. It must be emphasized that in psycho- 
diagnosis and psychotherapy, unproven the- 
ories and unvalidated practices are in cur- 
rent use far more widely than in any other 
clinical field. Unlike modern medicine in 
which schools and cults are practically ex- 
tinct and where the subject matters con- 
sist largely of what has been established 
Scientifically, in the field of psychotherapy 
we find a large number of competing theo- 
retical systems and schools all being widely 
applied in the almost complete absence of 
validation and standardization. 

Theory-centeredness may lead to 
metaphysical and dialectic confusion which 
actually impedes the forward progress of 
science. One example of such tendencies ex- 
ists in the current contents of many psycho- 
analytic and psychiatric journals of which 
a formal analysis of topics and methods re- 
veals that 80-90% of the articles are purely 
speculative or anecdotal in contrast with a 
content of about 80 or 90% of experimental- 
Statistical studies in basic-science oriented 
psychological journals. Unending speculative 
controversy goes on concerning the theo- 
retical implications of even chance remarks 
made by Freud and other “authorities”. The 
situation is comparable to the centuries-long 
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speculations of the greatest minds of ancient 
times concerning the nature of the human 
circulatory system which was settled for- 
ever by Harvey’s simple empiric observation 
of the direction of blood flow in the veins 
by compressing and then releasing pressure 
on a vein on the back of the hand. The at- 
tempt to validate theories logically by con- 
structing supposedly comprehensive and 
consistent systems is obsolete in an era 
when experimental-statistical validation is 
possible. It is regrettable that so much time 
is being currently spent in the attempt to 
secure respectibility [sic] for unvalidated 
clinical methods by relating them to theories 
which have some systematic prestige. 


ze 
4 
m 


Psychoanalytically-oriented practices 
probably have the largest current follow- 
ing and prestige in the fields of counseling 
and psychotherapy, particularly in educa- 
tional institutions and clinics which are ad- 
ministered by psychoanalysts. Since 1945, 
the psychiatry departments of several major 
universities have been taken over by psycho- 
analysts and we have reports from such in- 
stallations or cities that personnel without 
psychoanalytic training find it difficult to ob- 
tain or retain appointments. 

There is little evidence that basic sci- 
ence psychology is either well understood 
or utilized in many psychoanalytic centers. 
Indeed, a large portion of the time of many 
analysts is devoted to the training of other 
analysts in the same unvalidated methods, 
which condition may continue to exist as 
long as it is necessary to obtain such quali- 
fications to gain local professional recogni- 
tion. 

This phenomenon of the contem- 
porary prestige of psychoanalysis exists in 
spite of the fact that today, more than 50 


years after the appearance of Freud’s basic 
theories, there is still no adequate experi- 
mental-statistical validation of the system 
either in whole or part. While psychoanalytic 
formulations may receive empiric valida- 
tion in individual cases, there is little ac- 
ceptable evidence that they may be uni- 
versally applied to all persons at all times. 
Without in any way disparaging the bril- 
liance of Freud’s contributions or minimizing 
their importance as clarifying certain classes 
of behavior data, there is still room for 
sound skepticism concerning current prac- 
tices of projecting psychoanalytic interpre- 
tations on all case materials. In personal 
observations of psychoanalytic approaches 
(as well as many others), we have fre- 
quently noted therapists displaying con- 
siderable intellectual ingenuity trying to 
match standard theoretical interpretations 
to samples of behavior data but without 
much apparent awareness of the evident in- 
validity of such practices. This constitutes 
an example of extreme directiveness in 
which the therapist projects diagnoses and 
interpretations uncritically whether they fit 
or not. Our conclusion concerning psycho- 
analytic approaches must be that this 
method is essentially intuitive, anecdotal, 
empiric and unvalidated in its present stage 
of evolution since there is a dearth of ex- 
perimental-statistical data. Individual ap- 
plications, no matter how brilliant and pro- 
ductive, are at present empiric and intuitive. 
A great deal of the difficulty will be ob- 
viated, undoubtedly, as the phenomena 
uncovered by the psychoanalytic method 
are integrated and interpreted in terms of 
basic science psychology. Expediently, how- 
ever, we will all go on making psychoana- 
lytic interpretations until some better meth- 
ods become available, but dangers can be 
minimized if greater criticality and caution 
are used. 

Similar comments apply to projec- 
tive techniques based largely on Freudian 
interpretations. Many clinicians go to ex- 
tremes in applying projective interpretations 
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to all behaviors ranging from global integra- 
tions down to the most incidental manner- 
isms. Such methods would not be too ob- 
jectionable if diagnoses were properly qual- 
ified with limiting statements indicating 
their hypothetical and essentially unvali- 
dated nature, but they become grossly un- 
scientific and bordering on charlatanism 
when stated with absolute positivity which 
tules out the consideration of other possi- 
bilities. It would be wise not to forget the 
lessons taught by the fate of the early meth- 
ods of Freudian dream interpretation. While 
dreams may have symbolic significance, 
their latent meanings only can be under- 
stood in terms of the dynamics of the indi- 
vidual case to which an universal dream 
vocabulary or symbolism can rarely be ap- 
plied. It is unwise to apply projective in- 
terpretations unless there is definite evidence 
that projective mechanisms indeed are op- 
erating. 


CLIENT-CENTERED 
COUNSELING 


Nondirective, client-centered meth- 
ods of personality counseling have reached 
a stage of empiric validation where they are 
now widely accepted as a valuable part of 
our personality counseling armamentarium 
within the limits of their indications and 
contraindications. Utilized with clients who 
are motivated to understand and change 
themselves, and who have sufficient person- 
ality resources to work through to their own 
solutions once emotional blocks have been 
resolved, nondirective methods permit the 
client to reach his own solutions with maxi- 
mum freedom, They are also valuable in 
many other clinical situations where accept- 
ance, permissiveness and reflection of feel- 
ings facilitate the building of rapport, lead 
to more complete self-expression, and en- 
courage the development of initiative and 
responsibility in solving one’s own prob- 
lems. When such methods are utilized within 
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their indications and contraindications, along 
with such other more active methods as may 
be indicated, and without making excessive 
claims for their achievements unsupported 
by actual research results, there can be no 
quarrel with their use. 

Although it is too early to make a 
definitive statement, evidence appears to be 
accumulating that use of the nondirective 
approach is indicated more positively with 
“ego-negative” persons who are dissatisfied 
with themselves and anxious to change, and 
may be contraindicated with “ego-positive” 
persons who are satisfied with themselves 
and have no insight into the fact of malad- 
justment or the desirability of changing. 
Negative self-regarding attitudes, at least 
when not on an obsessive or psychotic basis, 
tend to motivate the client to face prob- 
lems and work out solutions, and a mini- 
mum of therapist activity is indicated, at 
least until such time as direct intervention 
is proven more efficient. In our experience, 
the nondirective approach tends to fail or 
reach an impasse with self-satisfied clients 
who either see nothing wrong or who do not 
want to change. This includes the large 
group of psychoneurotic persons whose un- 
conscious defenses may resist even massive 
intervention. 

Much of the dissatisfaction and pub- 
lished criticism of nondirectivism appear to 
have been stimulated more by the way in 
which such methods have been presented 
or advocated rather than with the tech- 
niques themselves. If nondirectivism had 
been advanced as simply a promising group 
of new methods to be integrated with older 
methods according to their indications and 
contraindications, it probably would have 
been widely accepted without controversy. 
However, the active promotion of the client- 
centered principle as the basis for a new and 
inclusive school of theory and practice, often 
advocated somewhat uncritically as a new 
panacea suitable for all clinical situations, 
and even as a philosophy for the conduct of 
all human affairs, has stimulated critical 


reactions which have sought to cut the new 
movement down to size and integrate its 
contributions into existing knowledge. The 
efforts of nondirectivism to erect a theo- 
retical rationale in support of its empiric 
achievements often have led to the making 
of claims which did not seem validated by 
actual research findings. Finally, the tend- 
ency of some nondirectivists to refer to 
themselves and act as if they were the ex- 
clusive proprietors of a new school whose 
methods would soon make obsolete all older 
techniques has quite understandably stim- 
ulated criticism from those who believe that 
all new findings must be integrated into 
basic science knowledge and methods, 

More than ten years ago, this writer 
published a critique (10) of nondirective 
methods of counseling and psychotherapy 
motivated by our concern over the apparent 
failure of this new school to incorporate cer- 
tain standard principles of objective meth- 
odology in research and clinical approaches, 
A restatement of our basic criticisms in 1957 
would point up five major defects of re- 
search design which seriously vitiate the 
conclusions which can be drawn from most 
of the research to date, 


(a) The persistent failure of non- 
directivists to recognize the im- 
portance of valid diagnosis in 
all scientific case study, and 
particularly in research design, 
makes it impossible to evaluate 
clinical claims and research re- 
sults. 

(b) The failure to attempt to iden- 
tify all pertinent variables diag- 
nostically has made it impossi- 
ble to utilize standard research 
designs involving use of equated 
samples, rigorous identification 
and manipulation of dependent 
and independent variables, and 
the objectification of all factors 
and steps known to be involved. 

(c) The failure to control, or other- 
wise partial out, the effects of 
other therapeutic factors (such 


as suggestion, catharsis, desen- 
sitization, etc.), which are 
known to be operating, makes 
it impossible to draw any valid 
conclusions as to what is actually 
occurring in nondirective ther- 
apy. 

(d) The failure to check conclusions 
drawn from RD en 
data obtained from the client 
(or inferred by the therapist) 
with actual objective measure- 
ments of known factors or status 
may result in serious misinter- 
pretations of the realities of the 
therapeutic situation. 

(e) Even if positive therapeutic re- 
sults are demonstrable using 
nondirective methods, it still 
remains to be proven that such 
effects could not have been 
achieved just as well or even 
more expeditiously with other 
methods. 

In conclusion, then, the failure to rigorously 
identify, diagnose and control all factors 
known to be operating in psychotherapy has 
seriously invalidated much of recent re- 
search on nondirective methods. We are not 
told whether the subjects are normal or ab- 
normal, the nature and pathogenicity in 
terms of actual case history findings of the 
factors being therapized, and we are not 
convinced that the postulated factors actu- 
ally explain the results obtained. In other 
words, most of the factors which we need 
to know about have been left undifferen- 
tiated and uncontrolled. In effect, it appears 
that nondirectivism postulates one standard 
diagnosis for all clients, namely that emo- 
tional factors blocking growth are the most 
important cause of all disorder, hence diag- 
nosis is not necessary and only one stand- 
ard method (nondirectivism) is indicated. 

The most prominent success of client- 

centered methodological research has been 
in objectively demonstrating the actual op- 
erations which take place in this method. 
Nondirectivism has made a very great con- 
tribution in developing passive methods of 
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counseling emphasizing acceptance, permis- 
siveness, reflection and clarification of feel- 
ings, and placing the responsibility upon the 
client for working out his own problem solu- 
tions. Conversely, the dangers of crude di- 
rectiveness, counselor-centeredness, and the 
invalid projection of interpretations upon 
the client’s behavior are all better under- 
stood as a result of insistence on the client- 
centered principle. The issue still remains, 
however, concerning indications and con- 
traindications for use of nondirective meth- 
ods with different types of clients, pathologi- 
cal processes, degrees of pathogenicity and 
other factors determining outcomes. 
Proponents of nondirectivism have 
been less successful in trying to construct a 
systematic theoretical rationale for their 
viewpoint. It appears that Rogers’ earliest 
contributions were developed by intuitive- 
empiric methods, interpreted at first (4) in 
terms of somewhat mystical concepts of self- 
realization and growth, and more recently 
developed in terms of a thoroughgoing 
phenomenological approach (5). While 
such preoccupation with the self-concept 
and other phenomenological data as experi- 
enced by the subject himself and under- 
stood empathically by the therapist is very 
intriguing and commendable in itself, con- 
siderable criticism may be directed toward 
the attempt to construct a complete sys- 
tem on such a limited approach. Even more 
caution should be invoked in evaluating 
claims by nondirectivists for unique proc- 
esses and results from their methods, par- 
ticularly when it is known that all thera- 
peutic methods have their successes. Before 
we can ascribe much validity to claims made, 
for example, from changes on Q sorts given 
pre- and post-client-centered therapy, it will 
be necessary to obtain comparable Q sorts 
from clients treated with Coueism, Christian 
Science, Dianetics, psychoanalysis and many 
types of directive methods (all of which 
have very enthusiastic clients and practition- 
ers). It may be that certain standard factors 
underly [sic] all these methods and that 
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specific philosophical rationales are super- 
fluous. Snyder recognizes this dilemma when 
he states that “Perhaps it doesn’t make very 
much difference which philosophies guide 
a therapist's work”. (9) While it is interest- 
ing to attempt to trace the philosophical 
antecedents of recent theoretical develop- 
ments as when Walker (16) perceives 
Freud as the intellectual disciple of Augus- 
tine, and Rogers the intellectual descendent 
of Jesus, Confucius or Rousseau, there are 
dangers in implying that psychoanalysis or 
nondirectivism have some face validity from 
being related to such respected authorities. 
Similar comments apply to the currently 
popular practice of using laudatory or dis- 
criminatory designations to categorize ac- 
cepted or rejected concepts as when Snyder 
(9) categorizes neofundamentalism, scho- 
lasticism, behaviorism, psychobiology, learn- 
ing theory and directive counseling as being 
“authoritarian”, while nondirectivism is 
identified with “self-actualism” or “self- 
determinism”, idealism, democratic govern- 
ment, humanism, progressive education, 
hormic psychology and phenomenology. 
Such a dichotomy is purely arbitrary and 
probably artifactual, and even worse are 
the self-reflexive connotations of the term 
“authoritarian” as interpreted against the 
recent associative contexts of Fascism, Com- 
munism, regimentation and exploitation as 
contrasted with other possible connotations 
involving such positive contexts as love, pro- 
tection, paternalism, guidance, help and 
wise counseling. The use of such self- 
reflexive terms in purportedly scientific com- 
munications is very undesirable. 

While we would defend to the end 
the right of Carl R. Rogers (5) to expound 
his own philosophical queries and experi- 
ences in relation to problems of science and 
phenomenology, we must insist that the 
evidential value of such observations must 
be rigorously evaluated by scientific methods 
before being accepted as anything but ex- 
pressions of personal opinion and faith. The 
quandaries of Rogers in relation to “Persons 


or Science” (5) appear to be rationaliza- 
tions of the deficiencies of his ideological 
approach. Rogers’ rejection of diagnosis as 
a basic method of research and of clinical 
practice has seriously limited the scope of 
his whole approach, and his failure to modify 
his position, to publicly indicate the limi- 
tations and contraindications of nondirec- 
tivism, or to discuss their integration with 
older methods, may actually inhibit the ac- 
ceptance of the whole movement. Snyder 
appears to admit this in his somewhat de- 
spairing comment of a “pox on both sides” 
as he concludes that “as long as Rogers 
cares and the Freudians care, both seem to 
be meeting the needs of clients.” (9) 

Actually, the defects of the research 
design under which most nondirective re- 
search has been done could be avoided by 
the simple procedure of having some inde- 
pendent authority select and thoroughly 
study samples of cases before submitting 
them for nondirective treatment. This device 
would simultaneously objectify the nature 
of the case materials while at the same time 
free the client-centered therapist from in- 
troducing any sort of diagnostic procedure 
during his case handling. After the termina- 
tion of therapy, the independent authority 
could again study the cases for the presence 
and nature of any changes occurring from 
therapy. Such results could then be com- 
pared with other samples treated by other 
standard methods, and the data subjected 
to factor analysis to discover any common 
factors underlying all methods. 


EGLE CAG 
COUNSELING 


The eclectic method of selecting ap- 
propriate theories and methods to fit the 
indications and contraindications of each 
individual case has long been the standard 
procedure in the older clinical sciences such 
as medicine. In personal reaction to the 
seeming one-sidedness of nondirective and 
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psychoanalytic approaches, publication of a 
series of articles on directive therapy was 
begun in 1945 and later expanded into a 
systematic textbook. (12) Our adoption of 
the term directive was intended only to 
emphasize the existence of a large number 
of therapeutic methods (including non- 
directivism) within the larger framework 
of all that was known about influencing per- 
sonality. Our use of this term was not in- 
tended to imply any preference for any 
special group of methods or philosophical 
viewpoint, and we regret that many readers 
immediately projected many unintended 
meanings which now we do not wish to be 
identified with. The term eclectic would 
have been more accurate semantically and, 
by 1948, we specifically attempted to limit 
the term directive to the systematic attempt 
to use all methods of therapy eclectically 
based on a formal plan for the identification 
and modification of etiologic factors in 
maladjustment. (11) Now, we prefer to 
abandon all terms such as directive, non- 
directive, psychoanalytic, etc., as tending 
to create artificial continua and semantic 
artifacts, and instead to substitute opera- 
tional descriptions and nomenclature for the 
dynamics of any method. The term eclectic 
has value only to differentiate an approach 
which refuses to subscribe to any one opera- 
tional viewpoint or method, and becomes 
entirely objectionable if given self-reflexive 
connotations such as “authoritarian”. 

The eclectic approach to scientific 
case handling basically depends upon ade- 
quate diagnosis as the cornerstone of all 
case handling in order to identify etiologic 
causes and apply appropriate therapeutic 
methods according to their indications and 
contraindications, Currently, the most im- 
portant theoretical issue in personality 
counseling and, indeed, all psychotherapy, 
is the matter of the relation of diagnosis to 
valid therapy. Far from attempting to es- 
tablish any new school or system based on 
“directive” methods, our sole purpose has 
been to emphasize the importance of diag- 


nosis as the cornerstone underlying the ra- 
tionale for knowing the indications and con- 
traindications of all known methods utilized 
without systematic bias of any kind. Frankly, 
we have been very much disturbed over the 
past few years by the discovery that many 
teachers and clinicians have entirely mis- 
understood our fundamental theoretical po- 
sition which stresses a thorough-going basic- 
science-oriented eclecticism by erroneously 
identifying us with directivism as a method 
or end in itself. Our original selection of the 
term “directive psychotherapy” was in- 
tended only to emphasize that an important 
group of methods exists in contrast to non- 
directivism, and it was not intended to iden- 
tify a new school or system, Now the need 
for emphasizing such a difference has long 
since passed, and we would prefer to use 
the term directive only to indicate one end 
of a continuum of passivity vs. activity in 
the therapist. In our own practice, we try 
to be passive or active according to the in- 
dications of the situation rather than follow- 
ing any ideological bias. 

One of the criticisms advanced, par- 
ticularly by nondirectivists, against eclecti- 
cism in its present status of development, 
relates to the voluminous research which 
has been accumulated by special schools 
in contrast with the meagre or nonexistent 
research output achieved by the exponents 
of eclecticism. Such criticisms have been 
directed against eclectic or directive coun- 
seling as where Shoben says that “Thorne 
is unable to escape an authoritarian tone 
that could not be challenged in itself if it 
were buttressed either by experimental evi- 
dence or convincing case material” (8, p. 
43), and which comment has appeared re- 
peatedly in many forms. Such a criticism 
appears to reflect a lack of understanding 
concerning the differing problems and re- 
sponsibilities placed upon those who accept 
eclecticism in contrast with those who sup- 
port more limited special methods. Our 
original aim in attempting to compile a 
unified systematic approach to diagnosis and 
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therapy was to attempt to gather in one 
place all that was scientifically valid and 
fairly well accepted from all sources or 
schools, both clinical and experimental- 
statistical, eclectically. We have never made 
any claims for any of these methods beyond 
what had been advanced in the literature 
or appeared valid in terms of personal clini- 
cal experience. We submit that this was 
all that could be accomplished at time and 
place, and we make no special claims for 
any superiority of any of these methods be- 
yond what has been empirically established. 
Our role was simply to attempt an integra- 
tion of all that seemed to be accepted in 
terms of the accumulated clinical experience 
of our generation and without favor or prej- 
udice for any method beyond the known 
indications and contraindications as cur- 
rently understood, This task of attempting 
to integrate, in one internally-consistent 
presentation, the accumulated experience of 
clinical science is in itself so gigantic as to 
preclude any personal research attack upon 
the vast number of problems and methods, 
and certainly beyond our personal resources 
which have been invested maximally in the 
attempt to integrate existing research inter- 
pretively, We can only state, then, that our 
conclusions represent only the concentrate 
of human knowledge at time and place as 
we have interpreted it. We feel that there 
is a definite need not only for researchers 
who can provide valid data but also for 
global interpreters who must attempt to re- 
late the many disparate findings which are 
in themselves more or less meaningless until 
oriented in some master frame of reference. 

Any deficiencies of eclecticism or 
directivism simply reflect either (a) the rel- 
atively primitive state of human knowledge 
concerning these methods, or (b) the in- 
adequacies of breadth of viewpoint among 
those who attempt an integrative interpreta- 
tion. To the degree which eclecticism is able 
to integrate all operational methods and 
findings available at time and place, it ap- 
pears to us that it must represent the last 


word concerning what we can validly un- 
derstand and apply in practice. We may 
accept, as a basic premise, the axiom that 
clinical methods are simply individual ap- 
plications (within the limits of validity of 
clinical judgment) of basic science experi- 
mental-statistical methods and data. We 
seek to protect the validity of our judgments 
and conclusions by rigorously seeking to 
discriminate cause-effect relationships by 
the most advanced diagnostic methods. We 
submit that this is all which can be done 
for time and place within any clinical orien- 
tation. Eclectic methodology is so diverse 
and complex that a general advance on all 
fronts simultaneously can come only very 
gradually and certainly beyond the scope 
of any one person or generation to advance 
them very markedly. In spite of this ad- 
mitted deficiency based on the primitive 
status of existing knowledge, we can be as- 
sured of some degree of face, content, em- 
pirical and factorial validity by constantly 
seeking to relate our practices to the most 
advanced basic science thinking of time and 
place. 

In contrast, the proponents of special 
methods have a particular obligation to 
demonstrate that new ingredients have been 
added over and above existing knowledge. 
Considering the impressive basic science 
advances of the last century, both by science 
in general and by special schools, the burden 
of the proof rests upon proponents of new 
schools to show where and how they have 
advanced human knowledge beyond merely 
introducing new terms or rehashing the 
known. Modern medicine for example, has 
reached a status of solid basic science 
achievement where we can expect new dis- 
coveries in special areas by experimental- 
statistical methods, but we do not anticipate 
any revolutionary philosophical advances 
which will change our basic methods of 
scientific discovery or thinking. Science 
supercedes schools of philosophy or meta- 
physics as soon as it accumulates sufficient 
objective knowledge in any field to provide 
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valid bases for clinical applications. We be- 
lieve that clinical psychological science has 
already achieved such a solid basic science 
foundation of proven facts as to make obso- 
lete the need for metaphysical theorizing 
and special schools. If new advances are 
made, they must be integrated into the 
broad foundation of scientific knowledge 
rather than being offered as revolutionary 
panaceas to replace all that is eclectically 
known. 

Eclecticism in clinical practice is al- 
ways held back in situations where students 
are trained in only one method, and are 
either oblivious of other methods or insecure 
in their application. Until such time as stu- 
dents are provided training experiences 
with all known operational methods of diag- 
nosis and therapy, it is evident that their 
Capacity or competence in applying all 
known methods eclectically will be limited. 
The need to build up one’s confidence clin- 
ically by becoming a “master” in some 
specific school, such as nondirectivism or 
psychoanalysis, disappears as personal com- 
petence with all known methods broadens 
and one is sustained by the knowledge that 
one knows all there is to know for time 
and place, ie., broad scientific knowledge 
and clinical competence reduce the need 
for speculative theorizing. 


Williamson and Foley (17) have 
presented a detailed reporting of the use of 
“counseling” in the disciplinary management 
of student conduct problems as developed 
since 1941 in the office of the dean of stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota. Al- 
though the authors evidently are aware of 
the classically therapeutic basic role of per- 
sonality counseling, and repeatedly empha- 
size the rehabilitational and reeducative 
objectives of their program, it becomes im- 
mediately apparent that the term “manage- 
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ment” would be a much more realistic desig- 
nation of their methods of case handling 
than is the term “counseling”, Although in 
defining their concept of the role of counsel- 
ing in student discipline, the authors are 
careful to structure their activities as not 
being authoritarian, regulatory or punitive, 
an analysis of their outline of case handling 
methods and the actual transcripts of indi- 
vidual cases indicates that their activities are 
conducted within a plainly authoritarian 
judgmental framework which can hardly be 
perceived as anything else by the students. 
In spite of what Williamson and Foley 
theorize the situation to involve, the critical 
element in categorizing the nature of the 
situation must be in terms of what the sub- 
jects of the counseling perceive it to be. In 
discussing their procedures of disciplinary 
counseling, their schematic outline (7, p- 
61) includes such steps as (a) making of 
charges against the student, (b) compulsory 
interviewing for counseling purposes, (c) 
reporting and review by a disciplinary com- 
mittee in a face-to-face situation with the 
student, and (d) disciplinary action by the 
committee involving the imposition of fur- 
ther regulatory actions upon the student. 
Whatever the professed intentions of the 
disciplinary committee, the execution of its 
functions in such a framework cannot avoid 
the connotation of a judgmental, regulatory 
and, perhaps, punitive orientation to case 
handling as the whole situation is perceived 
by the student from the implications of 
what goes on. That many students may, 
indeed, perceive the situation as basically 
judgmental and punitive is clearly evident 
in the case of Milton Reed (7, p. 229) where 
not only the accused but also two friends 
openly profess their fears that unreasonable 
judgments and/or punishments are going to 
be administered. 

In our opinion, no method of case 
handling deserves to be designated as coun- 
seling unless healing is the basic and pri- 
mary objective beyond which all other con- 
siderations are secondary. In order to retain 
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its basically therapeutic functions, the 
counseling situation must be thoroughly 
safeguarded to preserve its purpose of being 
the one place (in addition to psychiatry) 
where a person may frankly discuss his 
problems in a completely healing atmos- 
phere unthreatened by any question of 
judgment or punishment. We are in agree- 
ment with Rogers (4) in his contention that 
any other structuring of the situation de- 
stroys the therapeutic context. 

Implicit in the approach of William- 
son and Foley is the questionable assump- 
tion that misbehavior is classifiable into 
voluntary and involuntary types for which 
discipline and therapy are the solutions re- 
spectively. While the authors recognize 
that immaturity and personality deviations 
may interact with unhealthy environmental 
forces to produce misconduct, the installa- 
tion of such complicated judicial machinery 
and practices only succeeds in advancing 
the implication that we are really dealing 
with deliberate misbehavior, bordering on 
criminality, and which can be handled best 
by punitive procedures progressively ap- 
plied until the miscreant sees the light and 
voluntarily controls himself better. We must 
insist that such methods of case handling 
are more properly designated as manage- 
ment and do not qualify as counseling be- 
cause the basic operational framework is 
not primarily therapeutic but rather is regu- 
latory and administrative. This is not to 
imply that counseling cannot be carried on 
within disciplinary or administrative aus- 
pices where the healing motive is primary 
and disposition is secondary. We would 
prefer to base all counseling on the postulate 
that all misbehavior reflects immaturity, 
personality deviation or personality reac- 
tions to situations, reflecting various degrees 
of lack of control, and arising etiologically 
in the domain of pschopathology. From such 
a viewpoint, all disciplinary problems should 
be handled within a completely therapeutic 
frame of reference, only being referred for 
regulatory action in the event of a break- 


down of therapeutic progress and poor prog- 
nosis. The authorities could take notice of 
misconduct by anonymous comments on the 
situation, clearly indicating its position that 
such behavior must be the result of un- 
healthy thinking, and further indicating that 
gross regulatory methods would be enforced 
only in the event of the breakdown of re- 
habilitation, 

There is serious question whether 
disciplinary counseling as practiced in the 
case of Janet Larson (7, p. 261) may be 
actually untherapeutic and dangerous to the 
health of the subjects concerned. We can 
think of few situations more traumatic and 
guilt-productive than for students to be de- 
tected in the act of sex intercourse in 
the bushes by the university watchman 
and such detection is usually punishment 
enough. Psychiatrically, there is great dan- 
ger of the girl (at least) developing in- 
capacitating mortification and guilt reactions 
which may lead to life-long neuroticism 
and frigidity. When this student was inter- 
rogated by F. L. Crane in the presence of 
John D. Foley on July 22, 1945 in great 
detail concerning what took place, the cir- 
cumstances of the interview indicate that 
it was conducted somewhat like a third 
degree solely for the purpose of securing 
a signed confession and with nothing thera- 
peutic taking place. Further, on July 23, the 
accused Janet Larson and William Burton 
were called before the faculty disciplinary 
committee and interrogated together about 
their marriage intentions, guilt reactions 
and penitent attitudes. The trend of the 
questioning seemed to hint that the univer- 
sity would be satisfied if the couple married 
(shot gun influence?) but it actually did not 
accomplish this purpose, perhaps because 
Burton was led to admit previous intercourse 
before Miss Larson and also did not seem 
completely enthusiastic about marriage. The 
most therapeutic action taken was the de- 
cision of the disciplinary committee to put 
the students on probation while continuing 
at the university. It is interesting to note 
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that on May 11, 1946, counselor G. E. K. 
spontaneously notes that Miss Larson no 
longer has “a vivacious, energetic enthusi- 
asm” in her manner but has changed to 
“quiet winsomeness”, which might be inter- 
preted as reflecting deep anxiety or guilt. 
In any case, a perusal of the case record 
reyeals no evidence of therapeutic counsel- 
ing but only the administrative details of 
handling student misbehavior. 

An analysis of the entire 15 cases 
cited as examples of disciplinary counseling 
reveals that the counselor activity seems to 
consist in acting as the representative of 
university authority in identifying alleged 
misbehavior, identifying the students in- 
volved, obtaining signed confessions before 
witnesses, conducting judicial hearings, and 
later advising the student how to behave 
in order to stay out of trouble again. While 
some secondary therapeutic results may be 
achieved where leniency, tolerance and 
patience may operate to keep the student 
in the university until he can learn to handle 
objective behaviors more adaptively, there 
is little evidence either that the primary 
emphasis is therapeutic or that modern 
counseling methods have been used under 
maximally effective conditions to secure 
deep personality changes. 


Order may be brought into the cur- 
rent confusion of competing psychotherapies 
by reducing or translating each approach 
to its lowest operational common denomi- 
nator. As pointed out elsewhere (13, p: 
138), behavior analysis may be attempted 
from the operational viewpoints of instinct 
theory, perceptual field theory, leaming 
theory, motivation theory or the psychology 
of the emotions. Each diverse approach 
untilizes its own operational levels of per- 
sonality study and achieves its own dis- 
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tinctive results which may reflect determina- 
tion by general, group or specific factors, 
Clinicians trained primarily in one opera- 
tional approach tend to have trouble com- 
prehending the methods and results from 
other operational approaches. The advan- 
tage of a thoroughgoing operational ap- 
proach is that it permits the study of raw 
behavior data directly and with the formu- 
lation of diagnostic impressions inductively 
to fit the individual case with the progressive 
interpretation of data. The problem is to 
construct a theory to fit the case inductively 
rather than trying to apply theories deduc- 
tively. Operationism renders unnecessary 
undue speculation and theorizing if carried 
out in sufficient detail to uncover the major 
etiologic factors in each case. 

The fact that many methods appear 
to produce results can only have two pos- 
sible explanations. Either similar dynamic 
factors are operating in diverse methods, 
or there is more than one method for achiev- 
ing the same specific goals. For example, 
as pointed out by Snyder (8, p. 92), per- 
haps a theory of psychotherapy does little 
more than to inspire the therapist with 
confidence which is transmitted to the client 
and becomes the basis of a relationship 
which shows the client that “somebody” 
cares. Or perhaps suggestion effects and 
emotional release are enough to help most 
clients. Or perhaps merely doing something 
until time and nature heal is enough. Such 
important questions can only be solved with 
a research design complex enough to iden- 
tify and control all relevant variables. In 
the meantime, symposia on perceptual field 
theory or learning theory in relation to psy- 
chotherapy may be very valuable in casting 
light on what these various operational ap- 
proaches may contribute but it should not 
be expected that any one operational ap- 
proach can provide the complete answer. 
Combs (2) may be correct in concluding 
that traditional learning theories offer lit- 
tle towards the improvement of counsel- 
ing (that is, beyond the general recognition 
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that all therapy involves learning according 
to well-known psychological laws), but we 
feel that he is overoptimistie in assuming 
that all behavior is a function of the field 
of perception at the moment of behaving so 
that the process of counseling becomes one 
of altering perceptions in desired directions. 
Shaw (6) apparently takes a much more 
valid position (in agreement with our eclec- 
tic viewpoint) that varied conditions of 
learning in persons may produce a variety 
of etiologic factors operating on many levels 
of personality integration. We agree with 
Shoben (7) that contemporary learning 
theories are most interested in principles of 
learning while the clinician must attempt, 
as we have also previously pointed out, to 
(a) establish suitable conditions so that 
learning can take place, and then (b) to 
actually introduce new conditionings in 
more healthy directions. (14, p. 278) Our 
own detailed viewpoint is that personality 
integration may be organized by many levels 
of factors, which may be perceptual, learned, 
motivational, affective or instinctive, oper- 
ating at various levels of generality or spec- 
ificity, and each requiring their own par- 
ticular operational methods for diagnosis or 
treatment. (15, pp. 14-15) It will probably 
require complex experiments of factor ana- 
lytic design to differentiate prototypical pat- 
terns of syndrome organization. 


SEMANTIC PROBLEMS 


A most urgent problem in the whole 
field of diagnosis and therapy concerns the 
early adoption of a uniform and universal 
system of nomenclature so that the co- 
ordinates and boundaries of psychological 
space may become standardized. Every few 
months some authority launches a new the- 
ory replete with its own distinctive termi- 
nology which usually is not related to the 
coordinates of accepted knowledge. Two 
recent examples of such system-building 
with difficult new terminologies are Allport’s 


event-structure theory (1) and J. G. Miller’s 
general behavior systems theory (3), both 
of which will require long intensive study 
to become proficient with and simply to mas- 
ter the terms with any facility. And even 
after the new terminology is mastered, there 
still remains the problem of relating the new 
contributions to existing knowledge to dis- 
cover whether or not the new formulation 
makes any distinctive contribution. There is 
great need for the profession to adopt a 
standard nomenclature with a universal in- 
dex of factors to be measured. The most 
promising beginnings in this direction have 
been made by the factor analysts who are 
working towards standard methods for la- 
belling and mapping new factors in their 
space-time dimensions, and we have person- 
ally adopted standard terminology in our 
approach to psychological examining. Se- 
mantic chaos will result from the multipli- 
cation of new theories and systems unless 
standard nomenclature is uniformly adopted 
to relate new developments to existing co- 
ordinates. In our own editorial work, we 
uniformly reject papers introducing new and 
esoteric terminology unless it can be clearly 
shown that such refinements are needed to 
describe genuinely new developments. As 
matters now stand, students entering the 
field must spend entirely unreasonable 
amounts of time trying to master the babel 
of conflicting terminologies. 


PREDICTIONS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The most urgent theoretical question 
in personality counseling and, indeed, all 
psychotherapy, is the matter of the relation 
of diagnosis to valid therapy. Currently, it 
is fashionable in some circles to ignore 
problems of diagnosis or to categorize such 
interests as authoritarian. (8, p. 43) It is a 
basic postulate of all scientific method to 
attempt to discover the nature and etiology 
of all variables determining a natural occur- 
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rence, i.e. to identify causes and effects. 
Without in any way attempting to defend 
the inadequacies of current diagnostic 
methods and systems, we cannot see how 
any progress can be made in understanding 
causation or rationally manipulating deter- 
minants unless a diagnosis is made of all 
antecedents leading to consequences. Our 
opinion is that advances in psychotherapy 
must depend on more valid diagnosis and 
to this end we have evolved a systematic 
method (15) for evaluating all factors 
known to organize personality integration. 
We emphatically reject the hypothesis that 
psychotherapy is in any way different from 
other clinical science in the sense of it being 
possible to dispense with diagnosis in scien- 
tific case handling. This has nothing to do 
with any philosophic bias but is a tenet of 
scientific method. 

fi Within this general basic science 
orientation, we may predict future develop- 
ments in the issues which are now so con- 
troversial. We predict that the current heavy 
investment of time and energy in speculative 
theorizing and system-building will be sup- 
planted by a consistent effort to relate all 
knowledge and new developments in terms 
of a standard nomenclature and universal 
index of factors and results. We predict that 
exclusive preoccupation with special opera- 
tional approaches such as perception or 
learning theory will be replaced by a broader 
eclectic utilization of all available opera- 
tional approaches according to the indica- 
tions and contraindications of time and 
place. We predict that nondirectivism (and 
all other special therapies) will be demoted 
from their current status as mutually ex- 
clusive systems to take their proper places 
as limited technical advances integrated into 
a broad diagnostic-therapeutic armamen- 
tarium applied eclectically, without special 
bias or preference for specific tools. We pre- 
dict that much of psychoanalytic specula- 
tion and dialectics will be abandoned, either 
because ultimately proven to be unvalidat- 

- able or more parsimoniously explained in 


terms of basic science concepts, and leaving 
a residual of fact which can be integrated 
into basic science knowledge in the proper 
places. We predict that all clinicians will 
accept ultimately the absolute essentiality 
of diagnostic thinking and will cease to seek 
short-cuts motivated by current deficiencies. 
In other words, we reaffirm our belief in the 
ultimate victory of scientific methodology in 
proving its capability of dealing with all 
psychological problems without recourse to 
less rigorous philosophizing and specula- 
tion. 

We cannot escape the fact that all 
natural phenomena reflect the operation of 
laws which determine causes and effects. 
If we are to understand and manipulate 
these causes and effects with maximum 
efficiency, then we must recognize the vari- 
ous categories of action imperatives involved 
in the concept of “ought”. Elsewhere (14), 
we have explored the implications of the 
psychology of “ought” for social planning 
in general, and individual efficiency in par- 
ticular, with special reference to what can 
be accomplished in diagnosis and therapy. 
We insist that all this can be accomplished 
within the orientation of eclecticism. We 
hope that adherents of various special posi- 
tions will cease projecting various character- 
izations upon each other and will work in 
common to discover and control the actual 
etiologic factors which must be operating. 
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SOIL 
COUNSELING “STYLE” 


All four of the articles selected for this section 
report on studies where verbatim transcripts of counseling interviews pro- 
vided the basic raw data for the studies. These particular articles were chosen 
because they illustrate that differences in verbal style do exist, that clients’ 
problems can be grouped into types, that counselors play certain fairly 
consistent “roles,” and, finally, that a need exists for counselors to implement 
and develop a basic natural style that fits their personalities. 

The first article, by Strupp, reports on a study comparing Rogerian 
and psychoanalytic techniques using Bales’s method of categorizing coun- 
selor responses. The article shows that differences in verbal response tech- 
niques exist between the two schools studied when the responses are analyzed 
according to verbal content as reflected in verbal transcripts, that “an increase 
in professional experience leads to a diversification of techniques, and that, 
conversely, reliance on one specific technique is characteristic of inex- 
perience.” 

The second article, by Dipboye, ties in with Strupp’s by showing that 
differences exist in the type of problems that clients themselves present, as 
well as in the methods of expression that clients employ in presenting their 
problems. Using verbatim transcripts of counseling interviews, he grouped 
material according to discussion units and found that clients tend to place 
themselves into two separate groups. One group presents problems that 
he identifies as being primarily “cognitive” in nature, and another group 
presents problems that are primarily “affective.” This means that in terms 
of the way clients present their problems some choose to present material 
based on a “factual” or cognitive approach while others present more affective 
or “feeling” material. We can only assume that these differences in presenta- 
tion reflect a more general approach on the part of the client in handling 
his problems. Some people seem to feel more comfortable if they can intel- 
lectualize their problems, whereas others tend to become emotionally in- 
volved with any problem they face. Dipboye concluded that counselors tend 
to vary their styles from one topical unit of discussion to another, but that 
there are individual variations in this tendency. And “that there was a general 
tendency for the counselors to use similar techniques in each unit, but 
there was an individual variation in this tendency.” 

McGowan’s article suggests that counselors ought to develop flexibility 
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in style, so that a counselor's style with clients could vary with the nature 
of the problems they present, The reader can find a more complete examina- 
tion of this point of view by referring to Section II in Chapter 4, where 
Callis’s article suggested that the nature of the problem presented by the 
client should be a major factor in determining what style of counseling 
could most appropriately result in an adequate solution to the problem. 

Finally, Daskin’s article was selected because it reports on the variety 
of roles that counselors actually play during the counseling interview. Also 
making use of verbatim transcripts of counseling interviews, Daskin found 
that counselors play various roles within an interview, and, as Dipboye and 
McGowan found, that “the type of problem being discussed is one influence 


upon the role that the counselor plays.” 


AN OBJECTIVE COMPARISON OF ROGERIAN AND 
PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUES 


eooo aace e se es Mans) H, Strupp 


The research effort by Carl Rogers 
and his students to describe and elucidate 
the process of nondirective counseling has 
provided objective evidence in an area in 
which such evidence has been sorely lack- 
ing. Unfortunately, this impetus has not 
extended to other theories of psychotherapy, 
particularly those based more explicitly 
upon psychoanalytic principles, which today 
claim a numerically much larger following. 
The result of this development is a reason- 
ably well-documented body of knowledge 
concerning client-centered counseling but 
almost a total absence of empirical data 
on psychoanalytically oriented therapy (cf. 
Saslow’s recent review [7]). 

It is not surprising that much of the 
published research has focused upon the 
results of treatment and upon the develop- 
ment of methodologies for the description 
of the interpersonal process of therapy. It 
was also inevitable that the patient, for 
whose benefit the treatment is conducted, 
Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1955, 19, 1-7, with the permission of the American 
Psychological Association and the author. 


would receive a fair share of attention from 
investigators; it is less apparent why so little 
research effort has been expended upon the 
psychotherapist. Yet, it is almost axiomatic 
that the therapist’s personality and attitudes 
are the prime determiners of the character 
of his therapeutic operations. On the non- 
directive side, several investigators have 
given attention to the therapist's verbal be- 
havior (e.g., Porter 4, Seeman 8, Snyder 9, 
among others), but with the exception of 
a few isolated studies, no systematic at- 
tempt has been made to study the tech- 
niques of psychotherapists not subscribing 
to the Rogerian frame of reference. The 
work reported by Fiedler (2) in Mowrer’s 
recent compendium represents an important 
beginning, but it must be broadened in 
scope and supplemented by a good deal of 
down-to-earth exploratory research to give 
us a better idea of what is meant by such 
dimensions as “expertness,” “ideal therapeu- 
tic relationship,” etc. In short, as research 
into the process of psychotherapy increases 
and as psychotherapy acquires the status 
of a scientific discipline, we may expect to 
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see a concomitant rise in the number of in- 
vestigations bearing upon the contributions 
of the psychotherapist to the treatment situ- 
ation. 

In keeping with this orientation, the 
present inquiry attempts an empirical com- 
parison between the psychotherapeutic 
techniques used by Rogerian and psycho- 
analytically oriented psychologists. The ra- 
tionale guiding this work may be stated 
thus: Techniques of psychotherapy are ra- 
tional and systematic procedures designed 
to produce an amelioration of the patient's 
mental health. Every communication by the 
therapist is ideally placed in the service 
of the over-all objectives of therapy, as 
conceived and elaborated in the prominent 
theories. Techniques may therefore be con- 
sidered as theory translated into action. 
Without getting embroiled in discussions 
about the extent to which Rogers’ client- 
centered theory is basically different 
from psychoanalytic principles, or whether 
Rogers’ theory is in fact nondirective, it is 
evident that differences in emphasis do exist 
among the major theories of psychotherapy. 
So much is certain. But what about theory 
in action? Do the operations of psychothera- 
pists proceed in accordance with the theo- 
retical precepts to which they claim alle- 
giance? If so, we would know at least that 
different theories lead to specific therapeu- 
tic procedures predictable from the theory, 
although the therapeutic effectiveness of 
any procedure is thereby no further eluci- 
dated. If not, theory would have little prac- 
tical import for therapy. 

Investigations of the techniques of 
Rogerian counselors have shown (eg., 4, 8, 
9) that they make considerable use of the 
techniques advocated by Rogers, such as 
reflections of feeling, nondirective leads, etc. 
With respect to psychoanalytically oriented 
therapy we have few objective data. It is 
well known, of course, that the ultimate 
emphasis of psychoanalytic technique rests 
upon interpretation, especially of the trans- 
ference situation in the broadest sense. How- 
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ever, interpretations are not to be made 
frequently, indiscriminately, or at all in 
the initial phases of therapy (3, ch. VIII). 
What techniques, then, does the psycho- 
analytically oriented therapist use at the 
beginning of therapy when the patient has 
as yet produced little information and the 
therapist is still unclear about the under- 
lying dynamics? By singling out the Roger- 
ian and psychoanalytic systems for the 
present comparison, we hope to provide 
objective evidence on the operational simi- 
larities and differences of two important 
theoretical orientations. 

Specifically, followers of Rogers’ sys- 
tem, in accordance with the principles enun- 
ciated in Counseling and Psychotherapy (5) 
and Client-centered Therapy (6), should be 
distinguishable from non-Rogerian thera- 
pists in regard to technique in (a) a larger 
number of “reflective” responses, (b) fewer 
interpretations, (c) fewer exploratory ques- 
tions, (d) less reassurance, (e) fewer in- 
stances of passive rejection and outright 
antagonism. Analytically oriented therapists, 
on the other hand, should differ from Roger- 
ians in (a) offering a larger number of inter- 
pretations, (b) more explorations, and (c) 
fewer reflective responses. 

Finally, it was hypothesized that the 
variable of personal analysis might disclose 
systematic differences in verbal techniques. 


METHOD 


To study the therapist's verbal be- 
havior under reasonably standardized con- 
ditions it was considered advisable to avoid 
the complexities of the actual therapeutic 
situation, but rather to have the therapist 
respond to a carefully preselected sample 
of patient communications. Thus, a series of 
27 short paragraphs of patient statements 
was culled from published therapeutic inter- 
views and typed on individual cards. A bare 
minimum of background information pre- 
ceded each statement. It was stipulated that 


the materials pertained to early interviews 
to forestall the possible criticism that the 
interpersonal relationship between therapist 
and patient would make it difficult to formu- 
late a response. The 27 statements were 
regarded to be a fairly representative cross 
section of verbalizations typically heard 
from neurotic patients in early interviews. 
Represented in the series were a variety 
of complaints, statements by a seriously 
disturbed near-psychotie patient, suicide 
threats, and other transference reactions, 
such as blocking, negativism, requests for 
direct advice, and open hostility. 

Such “miniature therapeutic situa- 
tions” obviously introduce a certain degree 
of artificiality and fall short of replicating 
the actual therapeutic session. While the 
degree of correspondence between the ther- 
apist’s actual operations (the criterion) and 
his performance in a “test” situation should 
eventually be explored, we may, for the 
present, grant a certain conditional validity 
to our experimental procedure. 


Therapists who had indicated a 
willingness to participate were visited and 
interviewed individually. Cooperation was 
surprisingly good, and very few of the ther- 
apists who were approached refused, Each 
interview lasted about one and a half to two 
hours, 
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The respondent was presented with 
the experimental series of patient statements 
and requested to state what response, if any, 
he would make to the hypothetical patient. 

Information concerning the thera- 
pist’s training, experience, theoretical orien- 
tation, etc. was collected at the end of the 
session. 

The subjects were 15 psychologists 
engaged in the practice of psychotherapy; 
8 were Rogerians and 7 were psychoanalyt- 
ically oriented. Practically all respondents 
were attached to clinics in the Washington, 
D. C. area, and in addition to psychotherapy 
performed diagnostic and related functions, 
The data were supplemented by responses 
similarly collected from 25 psychiatrists and 
9 psychiatric social workers, who constituted 
two psychoanalytically oriented reference 
groups. 

Seven psychologists had more than 
five years of experience in therapy, and will 
be referred to as “experienced therapists,” 
Table 1, which presents the respondents’ 
experience level, also indicates that five 
Rogerians and six non-Rogerian psycholo- 
gists had undergone personal analysis as 
part of their training. Rogerians and non- 
Rogerians appear to be well equated as re- 
gards experience level and personal analysis, 
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RESULTS 


Therapists’ responses were catego- 
rized by Bales’ system of interaction process 


TABLE 1 


The Sample by Experience 


Level and Personal Analysis 


PERSONAL ANALYSIS 


NO PERSONAL ANALYSIS 


EXPERI- INEXPERI- SUB- EXPERI- INEXPERI- SUB- 
GROUP ENCED ENCED TOTAL ENCED ENCED TOTAL TOTAL 
Rogerian psychologists 3 2 5 1 2 3 8 
Psychoanalytically ori- 
ented psychologists 3 3 6 0 1 1 ve 
Total 6 5 11 1 3 4 15 
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analysis (1), a well-known general purpose 
framework for describing social interactions. 
This system commended itself for present 
purposes because of its theoretical neutral- 
ity as regards the conflicting schools of psy- 
chotherapy and because of the concentrated 
effort which has gone into the formulations. 

The psychologists’ responses yielded 
a total of 553 score units (mostly simple 
sentences or thought segments). The relia- 
bility of the categorizations was tested by 
several methods and found to be 78 per cent. 


= ROGERIANS 
==.. NON-ROGERIANS 


Wie 4. 56, da 8! 10. 12 
CATEGORIES 


FIGURE 1 Response Distributions of Rogerian 
and Psychoanalytically Oriented Psychothera- 
pists. 


Table 2 shows Bales’ 12 categories, 
together with the responses of Rogerians 
and non-Rogerians assigned to each. Figure 
1 presents the same results in profile form. 
The t values (computed by the formula for 
uncorrelated percentages) indicate highly 
statistically significant differences between 
Rogerian and analytically oriented thera- 
pists in almost all applicable categories. A 
chi-square test for the distributions is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
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FIGURE 2 A Comparison of the Response Dis- 
tributions of Experienced and Inexperienced 
Rogerian Psychotherapists. 


Figures 2 and 3 attempt a compari- 
son between experienced and inexperienced 
therapists in each of the two groups. Roger- 
ian therapists show a highly significant de- 
cline in reflective responses (Category 6) 


with increasing experience, and a corre- — 


sponding rise in 
(Category 8). The difference in Category 
12 appears to be of little practical impor- 
tance. Chi square is again highly statistically 


—— PSYCHOLOGISTS—EXPERIENCED 


50 (EX ROGERIANS) 
45 | =e% PSYCHOLOGISTS—INEXPERIENCED 
(EX ROGERIANS) 


PE e Se N E / 8 
CATEGORIES 


FIGURE 3 A Comparison of the Response Dis- — 
tributions of Experienced and Inexperienced 
Non-Rogerian Psychotherapists. 


exploratory responses — 


ABS EN2 


Scoring Categories and Response Frequencies 


NON- 
eee ROGERIANS’ ROGERIANS’” 
GORY INTERACTION PROCESS  “PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC” Sen OES) USE ONGES 
NO. ANALYSIS DEFINITION DEFINITION + N % N % 
1 Shows solidarity, Gives reassurance, en- 8 2.6 13 5.3 1.69 
raises other's status,  couragement, shows com- 
gives help, reward. passion, tenderness. 
2 Shows tension release, Not applicable t 0 0 0 0 
jokes, laughs, shows 
satisfaction. 
3 Agrees, shows passive Shows passive acceptance, 146 4 52 39 158 4109°° 
acceptance, under- understanding, is permissive 
stands, concurs, (includes silences ). 
complies. 
4 Gives suggestion, Proposes course of action, 3 71.0) 415) 6.1) seer 


direction, implying defines (“structures”) the 
autonomy for other, therapeutic situation. 


5 Gives opinion, Interprets, analyzes be- 1r 2936 25° 10,0) “3IA0S* 
evaluation, analysis, havior patterns; thought in 
expresses feeling, process, inferential reason- 
wish. ing. 


6 Gives orientation, Restates, clarifies, “reflects” 231 75.5 35 14.2 14.26 °° 
information, repeats, (Rogerian response). 
clarifies, confirms. 


7 Asks for orientation, Asks factual questions, OO! WW 6.0 4.60)" 
information, repeti- expresses lack of 
tion, confirmation. knowledge, uncertainty. 

8 Asks for opinion, Explores, asks for elabora- 30. 9:8 -88 35:6 .7.37%* 


evaluation, analysis, tion or expression of feeling 
expression of feeling. (includes open-ended ques- 
tions, “nondirective leads”). 
9 Asks for suggestion, Not applicable ł 0 0 0 0 
direction, possible 
ways of action. 


10 Disagrees, shows pas- Shows passive rejection, GP 1.0 E135 55.3), TSAA 
sive rejection, for- disbelief; ignores requests 
mality, withholds or complaints; thwarts, 
help. frustrates. 

11 Shows tension, asks Not applicable t 0 0 0 0 


for help, with- 
draws out of 


field. 
12 Shows antagonism, Shows antagonism, aggres- 4 13 2 8 56 
deflates other’s status, sion, sarcasm, irony, 
defends or asserts cynicism, 
self. 


Total 306 100.0 247 100.0 


+ This column gives examples of the kinds of responses by therapists included in the categories, 
which were in no way redefined. 

$ The absence of responses in these tea is probably a function of the experimental condi- 
tions under which responses were elicited. 

*° Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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significant. Differences between experienced 
and inexperienced analytically oriented 
practitioners seem to be due to chance. 

The final tabulation (Figure 4) 
shows considerable overlap between Roger- 
ian therapists who had been analyzed and 
those who had not. Noteworthy differences 
are observed in Categories 3 and 8: analyzed 
therapists give significantly fewer responses 
classifiable as passive acceptance and ex- 
plorations. Because of the small number of 
clinicians involved in this comparison, the 
results must be considered highly tentative. 
(Chi square was significant at about the 
-14 level.) A similar comparison for non- 
Rogerian therapists proved unfeasible for 
the same reason. 


— PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
+--+ NO. PERS. ANALYSIS 


PERCENT 


ara. 
sia Aes 7 8. 10° 12 
CATEGORIES 


FIGURE 4 Response Distributions of Analyzed 
and Unanalyzed Rogerian Psychotherapists, 


DISCUSSION 


The sharp differences between Rog- 
erian and psychoanalytically oriented psy- 
chologists constitute a striking finding, which 
in general confirms the predictions made 
from theoretical expositions. Thus, it is 
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noted that Rogerians rely heavily on re- 
flective techniques, with a corresponding 
neglect for other types of responses. Non- 
Rogerians, while showing a pronounced 
predilection for exploratory responses, re- 
veal more than minimal frequencies in such 
categories as passive acceptance, structur- 
ing, interpretation, and possibly reassurance, 
direct factual questions, and passive rejec- 
tion. Their responses are distributed more 
evenly over the range of techniques than 
those of the Rogerians and, as was shown 
in another context, closely resemble the 
response patterns of psychiatrists and social 
workers. These results, of course, indicate 
nothing concerning the relative effective- 
ness of these techniques, but regardless of 
other considerations there is at least the 
possibility that undue preoccupation with 
any one technique may lead to stereotypy. 

The data presented in Figure 2 indi- 
cate a noteworthy decline of responses in 
the Rogerians’ most favored category, which 
is not paralleled by non-Rogerians. An anal- 
ogous difference was observed between ex- 
perienced and inexperienced psychiatrists. 
This suggests that an increase in profes- 
sional experience leads to a diversification of 
technique, and that, conversely, reliance on 
one specific technique is a characteristic of 
inexperience. 

The differences between analyzed 
and unanalyzed Rogerian therapists, ex- 
hibited in Figure 4, while based on a small 
number of cases, are in general agreement 
with similar analyses for psychiatrists, non- 
Rogerian psychologists, and social workers. 
This observation applies particularly to the 
larger number: of responses categorized as 
passive acceptance (no distinction was 


‘made between silent responses and other 


signs of passive acceptance, such as “Yes,” 
“Mmmh,” etc.). The statistically significant 
difference in exploratory responses was not 
observed in any other analyses. While only 
inadequately explained at this time, this 
finding is of significance here because it 
clearly cuts across the Rogerian-non-Roger- 


ian cleavage which these analyses have 
demonstrated. 

The results of this investigation leave 
little doubt that adherence to the Rogerian 
frame of reference is an important determi- 
nant of a psychotherapists techniques, 
transcending professional affiliation and ex- 
perience level. Also, within the limits im- 
posed by the experimental situation, psycho- 
analytically oriented psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and social workers form a rather 
homogeneous group with respect to their 
therapeutic operations, Future investigations 
must refine these analyses and specify the 
conditions under which a given technique 
achieves a particular therapeutic effect. 


SUMMARY 


As one in a series of investigations 
to elucidate the psychotherapist’s contribu- 
tion to the treatment situation, the present 
study attempts a systematic comparison be- 
tween the techniques used by Rogerian and 
psychoanalytically oriented psychologists in 
early therapeutic interviews. Therapeutic 
responses were secured from eight Rogerian 
and seven non-Rogerian psychologists to a 
series of 27 patient statements which had 
been extracted from actual therapeutic in- 
terviews. A total of 553 response units was 
categorized by Bales’ system of interaction 
process analysis, Average rater agreement 
was determined to be 78 per cent. The major 
results may be summarized as follows: 

l. Sharp differences exist between 
the response patterns of Rogerian and non- 
Rogerian therapists. As might be expected, 
Rogerians show a strong predilection for 
reflective responses, with a concomitant lack 
of responses in all other categories. Psycho- 
analytically oriented psychologists distribute 
their responses more evenly over a variety 
of techniques although they prefer explora- 
tions at this stage of therapy. The latter 
group agrees closely with psychiatrists and 
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social workers whose techniques were in- 
vestigated in related projects, 

2. Rogerians disclose a significant 
decline in reflective responses as the level 
of their professional experience increases. 
While non-Rogerian psychologists fail to 
show a comparable trend, there is other 
evidence that an increase in experience leads 
to a diversification of therapeutic technique. 
Exclusive reliance on one technique appears 
to be a correlate of inexperience. 

3. Analyzed Rogerians, like other 
therapists whose training has included per- 
sonal analysis, show significantly fewer silent 
responses (passive acceptance). 

This study thus provides preliminary 
objective evidence on the techniques of 
psychotherapists (psychologists) who are 
following respectively Rogerian and psycho- 
analytic principles, and documents pro- 
nounced differences in therapeutic technique 
specifically attributable to the clinician's 
theoretical viewpoint. 
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ANALYSIS OF COUNSELOR STYLE 


BY DISCUSSION UNITS 
pevevevececces W. J. Dipboye 


PROBLEM 


Much verbal energy has been ex- 
pended by personnel workers in debating 
the comparative merits of various counseling 
techniques, but little has been done toward 
the actual identification of those techniques 
so that they may be evaluated and studied. 
Preceding any investigation of the effective- 
ness of procedures there is a need to investi- 
gate the procedures which are actually used 
by counselors as opposed to what they say 
they use. 

This study is an attempt to investi- 
gate one aspect of the inter-personal rela- 
tionship between a counselor and his client. 
More specifically, it attempts to answer the 
following questions: 

1. Do counselors vary their styles, or 
patterns of techniques, from one topical unit 
of discussion to another? 

2, Do counselors tend to differ with 
each other in their patterns of techniques 
within one topical unit of discussion? 


METHOD 


The topic of discussion as developed 
by Robinson (7) was used as the basic unit 
of analysis. The units which were finally 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 21-26, 


selected for investigation were decided upon 
after a review of the cases and the coun- 
selors’ interview notes concerning the clients 
of the University of Missouri Counseling 
Bureau who served as the subjects of the 
study. 

As defined for this study, a unit is 
that portion of all interviews in the case 
which is devoted to an obvious and clearly 
recognizable topic of discussion. Identifica- 
tion of a unit is made through contextual 
clues from the verbatim typescripts of the 
interviews. The length of a unit may vary 
from a portion of a single response to an 
entire interview. The same unit may also 
oceur any number of times in a single inter- 
view. The unit includes all verbal exchange 
between the client and the counselor on one 
topic of discussion. 

For this study, six major units were 
selected as those which reflect the essential 
content of the counseling relationship. All 
other material involving the situational as- 
pects of the relationship have been omitted 
from the study. The major units are: 

Unit I—Test Discussion and Inter- 

pretation 

Unit II—Interpersonal Relations 

Unit I1I—Family Relations 

Unit IV—Educational and Voca- 

tional Problems and Planning 

Unit V—Self Reference 

Unit VI—Study Habits and Skills. 
These units were studied in terms of the 


kinds of responses counselors made in each 
unit. 

The counselor-response categories 
used were devised by Seeman (9) who also 
established their reliability. The exact re- 
sponses used in the present study were 
classified and identified by Rundquist who 
used them in another study (8). After es- 
tablishing his own reliability by classifying 
the responses in sample typescript, Rund- 
quist’s classifications were checked by three 
competent workers in the field. 

Before the response classifications 
used by Rundquist were accepted for the 
current study a total recheck was made by 
the writer. Tabulation was then made on 
the basis of the classification of the response 
categories within the units and these formed 
the basis for statistical analysis of the data. 
Use by the counselor of nine response cate- 
gories was the basis of specifying counselor 
style. These nine categories are: 1A—ques- 
tions about content; 1B—questions about 
feeling; 2A—responses to content; 2B—re- 
sponses to feeling; 3A—interpretation of 
content; 3B—interpretation of feeling; 4A 
—suggestions about content; 4B—sugges- 
tions about feeling; and 5—giving informa- 
tion. 

The raw materials of this study were 
the verbatim typescripts of interviews con- 
ducted by six counselors of the University 
of Missouri Counseling Bureau. There were 
seventeen complete cases: three cases each 
for five of the counselors and two cases for 
the sixth counselor. These seventeen cases 
contained a total of fifty-one interviews. 
There was no attempt to make a selection 
of the cases according to type of problem, 
sex, or type of referral to the Counseling 
Bureau since a random sample of the type 
of work done by counselors at a university 
counseling bureau was desired. The number 
of interviews for the cases ranged from two 
to ten but no selection was made according 
to the number of interviews in a case. This 
makes the data somewhat different from 
those in previous studies where the clients 
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were selected according to type of problem 
drawn from some homogeneous group or 
subjected to some other type of control 
(6, 9, 10). 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed in the light 
of the questions stated earlier. Each unit 
used by a counselor was compared with 
every other unit used by that same coun- 
selor. Also each unit used by at least five 
of the counselors was compared among the 
counselors. In order to qualify for analysis 
a unit must have contained at least fifty 
counselor responses for the total sample of 
the counselor's work in that unit. One ex- 
ception was made to this rule. Counselor 6 
had only two cases while each of the others 
had three cases. For this reason one unit 
containing forty-four responses was retained 
for this counselor. 

The comparison of any one unit with 
another unit has been done by rank-order 
correlation. That is, the frequency of use 
of the response categories by each coun- 
selor was ranked for each unit. In this man- 
ner the style of a counselor in any unit could 
be correlated with the style of any other 
counselor within that same unit. In addition 
to this a measure of the similarity existing 
among all of the units was used. The co- 
efficient of concordance is essentially an 
analysis of variance of ranks. This W statis- 
tic, devised by Kendall (4), tells us the ex- 
tent to which a given set of ranks departs 
from the order the ranks would have if they 
were distributed randomly. Thus, with rank 
order correlation we get an indication of 
the similarity between any two units, while 
with the W statistic we get an indication of 
the similarity among all the units taken 
together. 

The test of significance for each rank 
order correlation was derived from tables 
prepared by Olds (5). The test of signifi- 
cance for the coefficient of concordance is 
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derived through the use of Fisher's z. The 
formula for testing the significance of W is 
given by Kendall (4) and by Johnson (3). 

1. Do counselors tend to vary their 
style, or patterns of techniques, from one 
topical unit of discussion to another? 

Table 1 presents the evidence de- 
scribing the over-all variability of each coun- 
selor’s style among all the units taken to- 
gether. 


TABLE 1 
Relationship of Styles in all Units by 
the Six Counselors 


TABLE 2 
Rank-Order Correlations between 
Counselor Response Categories 
Used by Various Pairs of 
Counselors for Unit | 
(Test Interpretation) 


Cotte Counselor 


SELOR 2 3 4 5 6 


1 Reoe Oto, 00" 02 *% 


2 OOM Or TA? 78 7S 
3 (Sie OL, 80S 
4 66° .83 °° 
5 790s 


COEFFICIENT OF 


COUNSELOR CONCORDANCE 


65 ° 
43° 
af oo 
84° 
65 ° 
Oe? 


QARN 


® significant at 5% level 
°% significant at 1% level 


It can be seen from Table 1 that two 
of the counselors tended to show a greater 
similarity in their style of counseling than 
did the other four. 

2. Do counselors tend to differ with 
each other in their patterns of techniques 
within one topical unit of discussion? 

In order to answer this question the 
data for three of the units will be presented 
and analyzed separately. Here we are con- 
cerned with inter-counselor variability, i.e., 
the extent to which the counselors differed 
with each other when dealing with the 
same unit material. The comparisons be- 
tween the counselors in their use of the 
response categories will be done by rank- 
order correlation. In addition to this, a meas- 
ure of the similarity existing among all the 
counselors in their use of the counselor 
response categories for any one unit will 


* significant at 5% level 
°° significant at 1% level 


be determined by the coefficient of concord- 
ance (not shown in the tables). 

The data for unit I (Test Discussion 
and Interpretation) are presented in Table 
2. An inspection of this table indicates that 
the six counselors used styles in this unit 
that were highly similar. The coefficient of 
concordance among the counselors was .77 
which was significant at the 1 per cent level. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the data for 


TABLE 3 
Rank-Order Correlations between 
Counselor Response Categories 
Used by Various Pairs of 
Counselors for Unit IV 
(Educational and 


Vocational 
Problems) 
COUN- Counselor 
SELOR 2 3 4 5 6 
1 pea To G4 .O4,°" :80'°* 
2 cdiGee OG TOT 67.5 
3 88 °° .52 Eygi 
4 A Mem | ia 
5 .65 * 


* significant at 5% level 
*° significant at 1% level 


= 


units IV (Educational and Vocational Prob- 
lems and Planning) and V (Self Reference). 
The same tendency toward similarity of style 
is noted here. The coefficient of concordance 
for unit IV is .77 while for unit V it is .70; 
both of these are significant at the 1 per cent 
level. Units II, IHI, and VI were not used 
sufficiently by all the counselors to permit 
this type of analysis. 

These results suggested the desir- 
ability of combining certain units in an at- 
tempt to investigate the possibility of find- 
ing a simpler unit structure for the differenti- 
ation of counselor style. To do this units IV 
(Educational and Vocational Problems and 
Planning) and VI (Study Habits and Skills) 
were combined into a single large unit, 
while units II (Interpersonal Relations), III 
(Family Relations), and V (Self Reference) 
were combined to form another large unit. 


TABLE 4 
Rank-Order Correlation between 
Counselor Response Categories 

Used by Various Pairs of 
Counselors for Unit V 
(Self Reference) 


Counselor 
COUNSELOR 2 3 4 6 
1 RAAE r E A A 
2 .55 74° 84 
3 64° 56 
4 .55 


® significant at 5% level 
** significant at 1% level 


The decision to combine units came 
about through an inspection of the data 
which seemed to indicate that the coun- 
selors’ techniques, as determined by the 
counselor response categories, separated 
themselves into two relatively distinct pat- 
terns. This is shown in Table 5. 

An inspection of this table indicates 
that units IV and VI tend to cluster together, 
while units II, IIN, and V tend to have a 
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TABLE 5 
Rank-Order Correlations between 
Counselor Response Categories 
for Various Pairs of Units 
for all Counselors 


Combined 
Units 
UNITS m v Iv vi 
II 85°". .79°* 48 .25 
Il 75°" 42 —O1 
IV 25 —.04 
v TOAS 


® significant at 5% level 
2° significant at 1% level 


significant relationship. These two clusters 
seem to have a logical rationale since units 
II, III, and V appear to be affective in na- 
ture, Affective here refers to emotions, atti- 
tudes, and feelings. The investigator does 
not mean that units IV and VI do not con- 
tain affective material, nor that unit II, III, 
and V contain only affective material. The 
data do seem to indicate, however, that this 
type of separation is a trend in the material 
used. Unit I (Test Discussion and Interpreta- 
tion) was dropped from this analysis because 
the definition of unit I predetermined the 
content of the counselor responses which 
made up the unit. That is, the very nature of 
the unit limits the counselor to the almost 
exclusive use of response category 5 (giving 
information). 

Two composite units were then 
formed and called X (IV and VI) and Y 
(II, II, and V). These new larger units 
were formed by combining all the material 
found in the previous units. Thus unit X 
became the cognitive unit, and unit Y be- 
came the affective unit. After units X and 
Y were formed, rank-order correlations 
were computed for each counselor between 
these two units comparing his use of the 
response categories. The results of these 
computations are found in Table 6. 

None of these correlations were sig- 
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TABLE 6 
Rank-Order Correlations of Counselor 
Response Categories between Units 
X and Y for Each Counselor 


RANK-ORDER 


COUNSELOR CORRELATIONS 


14 
—.03 
40 
21 
Bd Poe 
eae 


OR wt 


* significant at 5% level 
*® significant at 1% level 


nificant at the 1 per cent level. It will be 
noted, however, that with counselors 5 and 
6 the relationship of the use of the counselor 
response categories between the units is 
significant at the 5 per cent level and is 
of a greater magnitude than is the case 
with the other four counselors. Thus, it is 
possible to say that counselors 5 and 6 
were less flexible in their style of counseling 
between these two units than were the other 
four counselors. 

The contrast between the A (con- 
tent) response and the B (feeling) response 
in the two units will give an indication of 
their character and composition. 

An example of an A (content) re- 
sponse is: “Well, certainly in industrial en- 
gineering a basic background in psychology 
is not going to do you any harm.” An ex- 
ample of a B (feeling) response is: “Actu- 
ally then, this thing had nothing to do with 
your ultimate success—only success as you 
viewed it at that time within that environ- 
ment.” A content-feeling index was selected 
to express the relationship between the A 
and B categories. This index is as follows: 


A 
Index = ——— 
A+B 
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This index has the property of ranging from 
zero to one as the extreme possible limit 
of values. An index of one (1.0) means 
that there are no B or feeling responses; 
an index value of zero (0.0) means that 
there are no A or content responses; an 
index value of point five (0.5) means that 
there are an equal number of content and 
feeling responses, Thus an index value of 
point seven five (0.75) would mean that 
a preponderance of content responses was 
used as opposed to the feeling responses; 
while an index value of point two five 
(0.25) would mean that a preponderance 
of feeling responses was used. This A to B 
index, then, indicates the differential use 
of the A and B categories by each of the 
counselors in units X and Y. 

It can be seen in Table 7 that five 
of the six counselors tended to use a greater 
proportion of A (content) responses in the 
cognitive unit X. The contrast between the 
units is further strengthened by the greater 
use of the B (feeling) responses in the 
affective unit Y. 
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Content-Feeling Index for Units X and 
Y For All Counselors * 


Units 


COUNSELORS X (ivanDvi) Y (u, m, & v) 


69 28 


1 

2 62 26 
3 .80 42 
4 67 29 
5 55 52 
6 AQ 37 


* An index of above .50 indicates a preponder- 
ance of “content” response; of below .50 a pre- 
ponderance of “feeling” response. 


Another interesting result requires a 
comparison of Tables 6 and 7. In Table 
6 it was noted that counselors 5 and 6 were 
less flexible in their style of counseling than 
were the other counselors. That is, each 


of these two counselors tended to use the 
same responses in dealing with the cognitive 
units as he did when dealing with the affec- 
tive unit. In Table 7 these same two coun- 
selors (5 and 6) reveal the same inflexibility 
as compared with the other counselors. That 
is, the content-feeling index for these two 
counselors shows little contrast. On the other 
hand, the other counselors who indicated 
more flexibility of style between the cogni- 
tive and affective units also showed a greater 
contrast in the content-feeling index. 


CONCLUSIONS 


“Do counselors tend to vary their 
style, or patterns of techniques, from one 
topical unit of discussion to another?” In 
other words, does the style of counseling 
used by a counselor constitute a systematic 
body of methods which he uses throughout 
an interview or case irrespective of the topic 
being discussed or problem being pre- 
sented, or does the counselor tend to use 
a different set of methods in each topical 
unit of discussion? The data indicate that 
four of the six counselors tended to vary 
their style according to the topical unit of 
discussion, although there was a general 
similarity when the units were considered 
all together. It may be concluded that coun- 
selors tend to vary their styles from one 
topical unit of discussion to another but that 
there are individual variations in this tend- 
ency. 


“Do counselors tend to differ with 
each other in their patterns of techniques 
within one topical unit of discussion?” This 
question was designed to provide informa- 
tion as to whether the pattern of counselor 
response categories used by one counselor 
within one topical unit of discussion was 
unique to that counselor, or there was some 
resemblance among the counselors with re- 
spect to style within the units. The data 
presented indicate that there was significant 
similarity among the counselors in their use 
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of the response categories in each of the 
units. There were, however, some individual 
variations in this tendency toward similarity 
in style. Two of the counselors showed a 
tendency to deviate from the styles of the 
other four counselors. The major sources of 
this deviation appeared to be in the lesser 
use of the interpretative categories by these 
two counselors as compared with the other 
four counselors. It was concluded that there 
was a general tendency for the counselors 
to use similar styles in each unit, but that 
there are individual variations in this tend- 
ency. 

As an adjunct to the original design 
of the study it was decided to investigate a 
different type of unit structure. This de- 
cision was made on the basis of the evi- 
dence shown in Table 5 which indicated 
that the data seemed to divide themselves 
into a dichotomous structure from which 
two larger units emerged. In this analysis 
units IV and VI were combined into a single 
unit (X), while units II, III, and V were 
combined into another single unit (Y). 

The manner in which the data tended 
to cluster into two relatively distinct groups 
also gave rise to another thought regarding 
a broader issue in counseling, There has 
been a trend for counselors to split into two 
warring camps of nondirective, or client- 
centered, advocates versus the more direc- 
tive. If verbatim typescripts of actual coun- 
seling interviews tend to divide into two 
general types of affective and cognitive 
material, and if counselors tend to react dif- 
ferently to affective material as opposed to 
the way in which they react to cognitive 
material, then it may well be that both of 
these camps are essentially correct. 

A point which is sometimes forgotten 
when this controversy is being discussed is 
that a counseling method is developed 
originally to handle the clients coming to 
a particular bureau or center. If an agency 
handles only clients who have emotional 
problems then the methodology is devel- 
oped to work best with these people. Thus 
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a counselor becomes an advocate of a par- 
ticular point of view in opposition to other 
points of view. The data presented in this 
study suggest that all points of view have 
their values even within the same client, 
depending upon the different problems or 
different aspects of the same basic problem. 
Tf counselors have found success in handling 
the problems of the sort contained in the 
affective unit by using one style, and have 
achieved success by handling problems of 
the sort contained in the cognitive unit by 
using another style, then the differences 
among the opposing camps may lie not in 
the counselors but in the problems of the 
clients. 
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DEVELOPING A NATURAL COUNSELING STYLE 


essees.. e John F. McGowan 


At the present time curriculum re- 
quirements for the training of counselors 
who intend to work in an academic setting, 
such as in a college counseling bureau or as 
a high school counselor, differ widely from 
one training institution to another. Yet in 
nearly all cases one or more courses in 
methods and techniques of counseling are 
required as part of the basic curriculum. 
Depending upon the background and train- 
ing of the person or persons in charge of 
Reprinted by permission of the author and Educa- 
tion, 1956, 4, 246-249, the publishers Bobbs Merrill, 
Inc., 1720 East 38th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


the basic courses and particularly the prac- 
ticum training, many counseling trainees are 
given the idea that one particular form of 
counseling such as Rogerian, directive, 
Freudian, etc., with its particular emphasis 
upon a certain style of response is the right, 
correct, and often the only method of coun- 
seling. Unfortunately many students during 
the early phase of their training are not in 
a position to evaluate these teachings and 
as a result try to adapt their personality and 
natural verbal response set to fit in with 
the method and style of counseling that 
their instructors feel, from their own experi- 
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ence, represents the best counseling style. 
There now seems to be a sufficient body of 
research evidence available to support the 
idea that it is better for the counselor to fit 
a technique to his own natural response 
style rather than trying to fit his natural re- 
sponse style to a technique. 

Most people entering the field of 
counselor training have a background of suc- 
cessful experience in dealing with people 
from their previous work and training in 
such fields as education, psychology, and so- 
cial work. It is often the pleasure that they 
have had in their relationships with people 
that leads them into counseling where they 
will work with clients in an even closer 
relationship. Yet it seems that many new 
counselors and counselor trainees become 
so worried about making the correct response 
to a client in terms of a specific technique 
that they often lose all the spontaneity and 
flexibility that has helped them previously 
in establishing satisfactory interpersonal re- 
lationships. In an attempt to counteract this 
the writer begins his practicum course with 
an admonition to the students to “be your- 
self.” The main idea of such an approach 
is to try to get across to trainees that coun- 
seling style in terms of a specific response 
may be over-emphasized and that through 
attempting to use a response that does not 
fit in with their own natural response set 
they may be limiting their own capacity for 
establishing the close personal relationship 
for successful counseling. A review of studies 
dealing with counselor responses and the 
counseling process would seem to support 
such an approach, 

Studies by Seeman (11) Snyder (12) 
and McGowan (10) all show that coun- 
selors tend to divide themselves, with sur- 
prising consistency regardless of their formal 
training, into two rather clear and distinct 
groups, when verbal content of their re- 
sponses to their clients are studied. One 
group of counselors tends to respond to the 
attitudes and feelings, or the affect, ex- 
pressed by their clients while the other 
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group tends to respond to the non-affective 
or cognitive aspects of their clients’ verbal 
output, regardless of the nature of the cli- 
ents’ presented problem. Depending upon 
the orientation of their instructors and de- 
pending upon the conscious or implied re- 
inforcement of a technique that the in- 
structor puts forth, many counseling trainees 
get the idea that the style of counseling 
response that seems to respond to cognition 
represents “bad” counseling. 

Unfortunately none of the studies 
that seem to support such a view deal with 
the fact that it is often how the counselor 
responds in terms of attitudes in a total re- 
lationship, rather than merely what he re- 
sponds to in terms of specific verbal con- ` 
tact that is really important in evaluating 
the counseling relationship. Dipboye (4) 
studied this aspect of counselor responses 
through an analysis of counselor style by 
discussion units. His results again empha- 
size the tendency of individual counselors 
to respond in terms of either affective or 
cognitive response units, regardless of the 
nature of the clients’ presented problem. 
He suggested that counselors might try to 
develop enough flexibility of response, that 
the nature of the clients’ problems, rather 
than the counselors allegiance to a tech- 
nique, determine the response used. Many 
counseling trainees seem to be saying to 
their clients that they, the clients, must 
adapt their problem to the counselor style, 
rather than permit the needs of the client to 
determine the role that the counselor should 
fulfill. 

In an attempt to find out if clients 
were better satisfied with counselors who 
responded primarily either to affect or cogni- 
tion, Forgy and Black (8) did a three-year 
follow-up study of clients who had received 
counseling at Stanford University’s Guidance 
Center. They found that the clients of both 
groups tended to regard the counseling they 
received as valuable and worthwhile. As far 
as identifying differences in client satisfac- 
tion based on the criteria of different coun- 
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selor response techniques, they were unable 
to do so. As they expressed it, “it can be 
said that excellence (expertness), in coun- 
seling, so far as expressed clients’ satisfac- 
tion is concerned, is not a function of meth- 
ods or techniques alone, but is a product of 
the particular counselor using a particular 
style.” 

Callis, Polmantier and Roeber (2) 
also consider the matter of counselor expert- 
ness in their research and conclude that, 
“the degree of expertness of the counselor 
(presumably based on training and experi- 
ence) is a more important variable in coun- 
seling than is the theoretical orientation of 
the counseling. The effect of training on the 
expertness of the counselor seems to be 
present in most of our research . . . the 
counselors with more training and experi- 
ence seem to understand the clients better, 
communicate with them better, and pos- 
sibly achieve better results than those with 
less training and experience.” 

Seeman (11) also studied client’s re- 
actions to these same differences in coun- 
selors’ styles and reached the conclusion that 
no significant difference of clients’ reac- 
tions to different counselors’ styles were 
observed and that the variability of coun- 
selor methods as described by his response 
categories was not sufficient to explain any 
real difference in client reactions to the in- 
terview. Here again he suggested that it was 
not the technique but the skill with which 
the counselor used the technique which ac- 
counted for counseling success. The matter 
of the expertness with which a counselor 
made use of a particular response set was 
also studied by Fiedler (5, 6, 7) in a series 
of investigations of Psychoanalytic, Nondi- 
rective, and Adlerian Therapy in which he 
worked from the following hypotheses: (1) 
that all psychotherapies have as their effec- 
tive core the inter-personal relationship 
(communication) rather than specific meth- 
ods of treatment; (2) that the relationship 
is created by the counselor; and (3) that 
the counselor's conveyed feelings, rather 


than his methods are the pre-requisites to 
the formation of a therapeutic relationship. 

Fiedler found that: (1) expert coun- 
selors in any of these three schools create 
a relationship more closely approximating 
the ideal therapeutic relationship than re- 
lationships created by non-experts; (2) the 
counseling relationship created by experts 
of one school resembles more closely that 
created by experts of other schools than it 
resembles relationships created by non-ex- 
perts within the same school; and (3) the 
most important dimension which differen- 
tiates experts from non-experts . . . is re- 
lated to the counselor’s ability to communi- 
cate with and understand the client, and his 
security and his emotional distance to the 
client. 

In another article Fiedler reached 
the following conclusions: (1) psychother- 
apy is a process based upon the therapeutic 
relationship and the methods and tech- 
niques of psychological treatment; (2) that 
good therapeutic relationships are primarily 
a function of expertness and are independ- 
ent of schools, therefore are correlated with 
good therapy but not methods; and (3) 
that the essential aspects of the therapeutic 
relationship are a more elemental com- 
ponent in therapy than methods or tech- 
niques. Yet in terms of counselor training 
it is often much easier for the practicum 
supervisor to teach a style of counselor re- 
sponse, than it is for him to define what 
these essential aspects of the counseling 
relationship are that distinguish good coun- 
seling from poor counseling. Often times 
the matter of the counselors personality 
and its influence upon the relationship, as 
well as the counselor’s own feeling of se- 
curity in using a particular style is referred 
to, but very little has been done in terms of 
a scientific investigation of this relation- 
ship. 

Kelly and Fisk (9), and Cottle (3) 
actually investigated the matter of coun- 
selors’ and psychologists’ personality pat- 
terns, and Brams (1) has attempted to 


study whether or not differences in coun- 
selors response categories are related to per- 
sonality factors within the counselors them- 
selves. While his results are somewhat in- 
conclusive, they fail to indicate any clear 
relationship between personality traits as 
measured on standard paper-and-pencil per- 
sonality tests and counselor style as shown 
by a study of counselor response categories. 
On the other hand studies by McGowan 
(10) and Seeman (11) would suggest that 
counselors will eventually tend to develop 
their own style of response categories, re- 
gardless of the nature of their training, if 
studies are made of their counseling tech- 
nique after they have been out of gradu- 
ate school for several years. This apparent 
conflict would strongly suggest that a coun- 
selor’s form of verbal response pattern is 
closely related to personality factors, but 
that these particular personality factors may 
not be adequately measured by the paper- 
and-pencil personality test used as part of 
the design of most doctoral dissertations. 

It would seem advisable for edu- 
cators engaged in the training of counsel- 
ors to give less emphasis to the develop- 
ment of response techniques, as identified 
with a particular school of counseling, and 
to encourage their students to develop re- 
sponse methods in line with their own past 
experience and natural style of speech. This 
is not to imply that the verbal content and 
atmosphere of a counseling relationship 
should be the same as that found in social 
relationships, nor that the needs of the 
counselor to feel comfortable with a re- 
sponse should take precedence over the 
needs of the client to express himself in his 
own way. Nevertheless, counselor trainers 
might do well to build upon the basic skills 
that the counseling trainee has acquired in 
the past rather than try to force him into 
the use of a specific technique, at the cost of 
his flexibility and spontaneity. 
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ROLES PLAYED BY COUNSELORS 


IN THEIR INTERVIEWS 
esseses. e.. David G. Danskin 


Research on the counseling inter- 
view has been concerned primarily with 
diagnosis and with the development of spe- 
cific treatment procedures. However, there 
is a third area that is the concern of this 
study—counselor-client communication. Re- 
search in this area is directed at finding 
some of the conditions making for optimum 
communication or interaction between 
counselors and clients, 

Nearly all the research on counselor- 
client interaction has dealt with the anal- 
ysis of verbatim transcriptions of counsel- 
ing interviews. At first, the main concern 
was with the analysis of single counselor 
speeches. Later research showed that coun- 
selors tended to vary their behavior when 
discussing different topics. For example, 
Elton (1) found that counselors varied sig- 
nificantly between skill and adjustment top- 
ics in both the amount of lead of their 
statements and the amount of responsibility 
assigned the client. 

In an analysis of larger units used in 
interview analysis, Muthard (3) found that 
the use of problem area and discussion topic 
units brings together similar behaviors and 
also sets off parts of the interview which are 
less related. In addition, he found that the 
use of discussion topic and problem area 
units makes it possible to identify shifts in 
counselor and client behavior. Muthard sug- 
gests that one of the bases for these shifts 
or variations in counselor behavior might be 
the roles which counselors assume. The 
present study is an attempt to identify these 
counselor roles, 

The primary question of the pres- 


Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
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ent study, then, is concerned with the relia- 
bility with which various counselor roles can 
be inferred from verbatim transcriptions of 
counseling interviews. This involves two 
steps, (1) the location of transition points 
between counselor roles, and (2) the la- 
beling of the roles played by the counselors 
between these transition points. In addition, 
several secondary questions are explored 
tentatively. These secondary questions are 
concerned with (1) role frequency and 
variables affecting it, (2) role length, (3) 
the relation of counselor role to the counselor 
technique of leading, (4) the relation of 
counselor role to interview outcome as meas- 
ured by working relationship, and (5) the 
role the client expects the counselor to play. 

For clarification, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the usual meaning as- 
signed the term “role” and the meaning 
given in this study. Roles have generally 
been described in broad terms. That is, a 
person’s role may be that of a father, a 
teacher, a fraternity member, a counselor, 
etc. Most of the work with roles has been 
concerned with this general meaning. The 
research being reported here studied the 
smaller or subsidiary roles a person assumes 
within his larger role as a counselor. For 
example, while a client is explaining his 
problem the counselor may function as a 
listener or may play a role of helping the 
client with further clarification. Then the 
counselor may work with the client in think- 
ing through possible solutions to the prob- 
lem. If necessary, the counselor may later 
play a subsidiary role of giving the client 
needed information, or the counselor may 
actually direct the client in practice on 
some skill. In this study, the term “role” 
refers to these patterns or types of con- 
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sistent verbal behavior which counselors use 
within the counseling interview. 


MATERIALS 


Interviews. To permit the widest 
possible generalizations, interviews from 
counseling centers at five universities are 
included in this study (Chicago, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio State). The 
thirty interviews used are divided equally 
among the five schools—three counselor- 
client interview series were selected at ran- 
dom from those available at each school for 
a total of fifteen different counselors and 
clients. Both an early and a late interview 
from the same counselor-client series were 
then selected in an attempt to include roles 
which might typically occur in only one 
part of an interview series. 

Checklist of Roles. A Checklist of 
Roles was developed by the writer with the 
assistance of three graduate students all of 
whom had had considerable training and 
experience in counseling, The categories of 
roles included in this checklist are: 


Listening Supporting 
Reflecting Informing 
Participating Information Gather- 
Diagnosing ing 
Advising-Tutoring Socializing 

a. Marshalling Other Roles (de- 

Evidence scribe) 
b. Advising Unclassifiable 
c. Tutoring 


In addition, a manual was prepared giving 
descriptions of the various roles included 
in this checklist. 


JUDGES 


The three persons making all of the 
tole ratings in this study have had extensive 
counseling experience. Some of the ratings 
of counselor technique (amount of lead) 
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and interview outcome (working relation- 
ship) were made by persons other than the 
three judges in this study. These other 
judges had had considerable training and 
experience in rating interview protocols, 
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BTAINING 
THE 


N 
DATA 


Transition Point, Judges read each 
of the thirty interviews and designated for 
each interview (a) the points at which the 
counselor changed from one role to an- 
other (transition points) or (b) indicated 
that no transition points were apparent. A 
point in the interview was designated as a 
transition point if at least two of the three 
judges agreed in selecting this point as a 
transition point. Two ratings were counted 
as agreeing if the counselor statements desig- 
nated as transition points by the judges were 
no more than three counselor statements 
apart, e.g., speech 30 and speech 32 equals 
agreement. 

Counselor Roles. An average of three 
weeks after locating transition points, judges 
reread the interviews and, using the Check- 
list of Roles, labeled the role played by the 
counselor in each role unit. At this time, 
judges also labeled the role the client ex- 
pected the counselor to play in each role 
unit. 

Counselor Technique. Two judges 
independently rated each counselor remark 
for amount of lead, using a 50-point scale. 
That is, each counselor remark was rated 
in terms of its distance ahead of the thought 
expressed in the preceding client remark 
(4, p. 66). The mean rating of each judge 
was determined for each role unit and then 
the ratings of the two judges were averaged 
to get a single, numerical lead rating for 
each role unit. 

Interview Outcome. Two judges in- 
dependently rated the amount of working 
relationship for each role unit on a 50- 
point scale. Working relationship between 
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counselor and client refers to the degree 
of mutual warmth and respect and to the 
degree to which counselor and client pool 
their efforts in moving towards a solution 
to the client’s problem. 

Nature of the Client's Problem. The 
type of problem being discussed in each 
role unit was classified independently by 
three judges as special, skill, adjustment or 
test interpretation. 


RESULTS 


PRIMARY QUESTIONS 


1. Judges can agree beyond chance 
on the location of transition points between 
counselor roles. In this sample of thirty in- 
terviews, judges agreed on 84 transition 
points. All three judges marked the same 
transition point 41 times and two of the 
three judges agreed on the location of transi- 
tion points the other 43 times. To test the 
hypothesis of chance agreement, a chi 
square was computed and found to be 
1326.8. This is sufficient to reject the hy- 
pothesis of chance agreement at the .001 
level, 

2. Judges can agree beyond chance 
in labeling the roles played by counselors 
between transition points. In labeling the 
114 role units, all three judges agreed 64 
times, two judges agreed an additional 44 
times, and all three judges disagreed 6 
times. A total of 236 pairwise agreements 
between judges were found [3(64) + 44 = 
236]. By chance one would expect an aver- 
age of 44.2 pairwise agreements. The num- 
ber of obtained agreements is 33.1 stand- 
ard deviations beyond the number expected 
by chance. This is sufficient to reject the 
hypothesis of chance agreement at beyond 
the .001 level of confidence. The three 
judges met as a group to label the 6 role 
units on which no agreement was obtained 
in the original ratings. As a result of group 
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action, 2 of the role units were thought 
to be parts of larger roles, and so these 2 
units were eliminated. The final list of roles 
and respective number of units so labeled is 
found in Table 1. The Advising-Tutoring 
Role was broken down, on the checklist, 
into three parts or situations which seemed 
to best typify the role. However, in the final 
ratings, judges agreed that the Advising 
Role and the Tutoring Role were separate 
roles. Thus, these two roles were treated as 
being coordinate with the other major roles. 


TABLE 1 


Final List of Roles and Number of 
Role Units So Labeled * 


ROLE N 
Listening 3 
Reflecting 9 
Participating 21 
Diagnosing 11 
Advising 2 
Tutoring 9 
Informing 20 
Information Gathering 1 
Socializing 8 

Other Roles °° 
(Administrating) 25 
Unclassified 3 
Total 112 


° No Marshalling Evidence or Supporting Role 
units were found in this sample of interviews, 
and so these roles do not appear in this table. 
However, some such units were found in the 
initial pilot study and thus were included in the 
checklist, 

°° All of the role units checked “Other Roles” 
on the checklist have been lumped together and 
called “Administrating Roles” because, in every 
case, the counselor in this role seemed to be per- 
forming an administrative duty (e.g., making 
plans for following interviews, making arrange- 
ments for test taking, etc.). 


3. Transition points between coun- 
selor roles and transition points between 
discussion topics are related. The thirty in- 
terviews used in the present study were 
marked independently for transition points 


between discussion topics by three judges 
other than those involved in this study. In 
these thirty interviews a total of 114 transi- 
tion points between 144 discussion topics 
were located, along with the 82 transition 
points between counselor roles. In fifty-eight 
instances, the transition points between dis- 
cussion topics and between role units agreed 
within two counselor speeches. That is, 71 
per cent of the transition points between 
role units occurred with a change in topic. 


SECONDARY QUESTIONS 


The results presented in this section, 
especially those based on chi square, should 
be interpreted with extreme caution be- 
cause of the small number (only thirty) of 
interviews sampled. Therefore, these results 
are presented mainly as hypotheses for fu- 
ture research. 


1. Role Frequency and Var- 
iables Affecting It. (a) Some roles 
occur significantly more often than 
other roles (see Table 1). A chi 
square which was significant at the 
.001 level was obtained when com- 
paring the number of times the roles 
occurred with the number of times 
the roles would be expected to occur 
by chance. (b) There are no signif- 
icant differences (when tested by 
chi square) in the number of times 
the various roles appear in early and 
in late interviews. (c) There seems 
to be a relation between the type 
of client problem being discussed 
and the role the counselor plays, with 
the obtained chi square significant 
at the 001 level. For example, when 
talking with a client who has an ad- 
justment problem, counselors in this 
sample usually played Diagnosing, 
Reflecting, Participating, or Inform- 
ing Roles. When discussing skill 
problems counselors predominately 
played a Tutoring Role, e.g., coach- 
ing students in study skills. Counse- 
lors played Informing Roles when 
interpreting tests. In special situa- 
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tions the counselors usually were ar- 
ranging for testing and arranging 
times for next interviews (Adminis- 
trating Role), structuring and an- 
swering special questions (Inform- 
ing), or just carrying on a social con- 
versation (Socializing Role). (d) 
Counselors tend to play a limited 
number of roles. As each counselor 
in this sample had only one client 
and two conferences he had little 
opportunity to show his full reper- 
toire of roles. However, the coun- 
selors playing 8 to 12 roles typically 
played only about one-half (5 or 
less) of the types of roles on the 
checklist. (e) Counselors at different 
counseling centers emphasize differ- 
ent roles. The obtained chi square 
is significant at the .001 level which 
would permit us to say that the fre- 
quency with which roles occurred 
at the various centers was not due 
to chance. Most of the variance be- 
tween counseling centers was due to 
two schools: counselors at one school 
emphasized the Reflecting Role and 
counselors at the second school em- 
phasized the Tutoring Role. Also, 
there were differences in the range 
of roles used at the various counsel- 
ing centers. Four of the schools used 
either 7 or 8 of the 10 roles on the 
checklist and one school used only 3. 

2. Role Length. (a) The 
roles vary in length, as indicated by 
the number of counselor speeches. 
Differences in the lengths of roles 
occurring eight or more times were 
tested for significance by Festinger’s 
d technique (2). Generally, the Tu- 
toring, Reflecting, Participating, and 
Diagnosing Roles did not differ sig- 
nificantly (at the .01 level) from 
each other, but they did differ sig- 
nificantly from the Socializing, Ad- 
ministrating, and Informing Roles. 
(b) There are no significant differ- 
ences (at the .01 level) between 
counselors in the average lengths of 
roles they play. (c) The average 
lengths of roles played by counse- 


lors from one school are not consis- 
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tently different from the average 
lengths of the roles played by coun- 
selors from another school. 

3. Role and the Counselor 
Technique of Leading. There seems 
to be a relation between the role the 
counselor plays and the amount of 
counselor lead. Roles occurring eight 
or more times were tested for sig- 
nificant differences in amount of lead 
by Festinger’s d technique. At one 
extreme, the Reflecting Role differed 
in amount of lead, at the .01 level 
of significance, from all but the So- 
cializing Role. At the other extreme, 
the Informing and Tutoring Roles 
tended to differ significantly (at the 
.01 level) from the rest of the roles, 
but not from each other. 

4. Role and the Interview 
Outcome of Working Relationship. 
The various types of roles, in gen- 
eral, do not differ in average amount 
of counselor-client working relation- 
ship. Five of the roles were generally 
too short to be rated for amount of 
working relationship. The remaining 
6 were tested for significant differ- 
ences by Festinger’s d technique. 
The only differences significant at 
the .01 level were between the Re- 
flecting Role and the other 5 roles 
tested (Tutoring, Informing, Diag- 
nosing, Administrating, and Partici- 
pating). 

5. Role the Client Expects 
the Counselor to Play. (a) The 
judges felt that the roles the coun- 
selors played differed from the roles 
the clients expected the counselors 
to play in only 7 of the 112 role 
units used in this study. In the re- 
maining 105 role units, either no cli- 
ent expectation as to role was dis- 
cemible to the judges or the role 
played by the counselor agreed with 
the role the client expected the coun- 
selor to play. (b) A counselor is less 
likely to play the role the client ex- 
pects him to play while an adjust- 
ment problem is being discussed. In 
the seven instances in which the role 
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the counselor played differed from 
the role the client expected the 
counselor to play, an adjustment 
problem was being discussed. (c) 
A counselor may establish a good 
working relationship with a client 
even though the counselor does not 
play the role the client expects. The 
median amount of working relation- 
ship for the role units in which the 
counselor played the role the client 
expected him to play was 29 (on 
a 50-point scale) as compared with 
a median rating of 34 for the 7 role 
units in which the counselor did 
not play the expected role. This dif- 
ference was not significant when 
tested by Festinger’s d technique. 


DISCUSSION 


PRIMARY QUESTIONS 


The data on the primary questions 
support the hypothesis that counselors play 
various roles within an interview. Such a 
list of counselor roles can be used to point 
up the variety of behavior that a counselor 
can use. This would be extremely useful in 
working with counselors-in-training who 
might be playing only 1 or 2 roles, or who 
may have no ideas of the roles they should 
play. Previous supervision of counselors-in- 
training has often dealt with the amount of 
lead in specific speeches. However, roles 
seem to give a much larger basis for making 
Supervisory suggestions. Also a list of coun- 
selor roles makes it possible to determine 
the situations in which the various roles 
might lead to optimum interview outcome. 
For example, certain roles may be more ap- 
propriate while discussing one type of prob- 
lem and the use of different roles might lead 
to good outcomes while discussing another 
type of problem. In addition, there is sup- 
port for Muthard’s hypothesis that coun- 
selors often change roles when the topic 
being discussed changes. 


SECONDARY QUESTIONS 


1. An investigation of the frequency 
with which each type of role occurs in- 
dicates that some roles occur significantly 
more often than other roles. What factors 
determine when a role will be played? 
There seems to be some evidence that the 
type of problem being discussed is one in- 
fluence on the role the counselor plays. Also, 
counselors tend to play only a limited num- 
ber of roles, rather than use a wide range 
of roles. A third factor related to which 
role is played seems to be that counselors 
from different counseling centers tend to 
play different types of roles. This third 
factor may be due to how the program is 
set up, to the local reputation of the coun- 
seling center among students, or to the 
predilection of the counselor for favorite 
topics and methods. There is some basis 
for this third point in that a reading of proto- 
cols showed that different kinds of prob- 
lems tend to be treated in the various cen- 
ters. 

2. The various types of roles seem 
to vary significantly in length. Thus, it may 
be that some roles which are longer (e.g., 
Diagnosing, Reflecting, Participating, and 
Tutoring Roles) may be more important 
than the consistently short roles (e.g., So- 
cializing, Administrating, and Informing 
Roles). However, it could be that if these 
short roles were to occur in the heart of 
the interview, they could have an impor- 
tant effect on the outcome of the interview. 
That is, if a counselor were to interrupt 
when a client was in the midst of thinking 
through a deep emotional problem, the 
progress of the interview might be influ- 
enced, 

3. The data on counselor lead in- 
dicates that each type of role unit tends 
to contain similar counselor behavior and 
this pattern tends to differ from other types 
of role units. Not only does the nature of 
the immediate client speech and the client’s 
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indicated needs affect the amount of lead 
in the next counselor speech but the coun- 
selor’s role also has an effect, That is, degree 
of lead is only a symptom—the assumption 
of a role by a counselor is the prior factor 
which determines the degree of lead. . 

4. The data on  counselor-client 
working relationship suggests that the vari- 
ous roles are similar, as measured by this 
dimension. The one exception is the Reflect- 
ing Role which had significantly higher rat- 
ings of working relationship. It is difficult 
to interpret the meaning of this difference. 
It may be that the Reflecting Role is easier 
to play, or when the client is ready for it he 
also feels good rapport. Further research is 
needed to determine the reasons for ap- 
parent higher working relationship when 
playing the Reflecting Role. 

5. Data on the role the client ex- 
pects the counselor to play indicate that 
counselors in this sample generally played 
the expected role. It also may be partly true 
that clients go along with (and so seem to 
expect) the role the counselor is using. In 
addition, counselors may play a role differ- 
ent from that expected by the client and 
still retain good working relationship (espe- 
cially when discussing adjustment prob- 
lems). However, when should counselors 
play a role that differs from the one the 
client expects him to play? Should a coun- 
selor play many roles? These are questions 
that future research will have to answer. 


SUMMARY 


This study found that, when using 
verbatim transcription of counseling inter- 
views, judges could agree on both the loca- 
tion of counselor roles and on the label of 
the roles counselors play. In addition, this 
study investigated several secondary ques- 
tions concerned with the nature of these 
counselor roles. t 

The data on the secondary questions 
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indicate: (1) the frequency with which a 
role occcurs depends, partly, on the type of 
problem being discussed, on the counselor's 
preference for certain roles, and on the dif- 
fering characteristics of the counseling cen- 
ters studied; (2) the various types of roles 
vary in length; (3) role units seem to bring 
together similar counselor behavior and set 
it off from parts of the interview which are 
less related; (4) it may be that the Re- 
flecting Role is easier to play than the other 
roles, or, when a client is ready for this role, 
he feels better rapport; (5) counselors may 
be able to play a role which differs from 
the role expected by the client and still 
maintain good working relationship. 

It is felt that the concept of coun- 
selor roles is of value in at least two areas: 
(1) it is useful in working with counselor- 
in-training, and (2) it makes possible the 


determination of situations in which vari- 
ous roles lead to optimum interview out- 
comes. 
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sone lll 
VERBAL CONDITIONING TECHNIQUES 


The first article in the section, by Hildum and 
Brown, deals with verbal reinforcement and interviewer bias. The authors’ 
experiment consisted of an attitude survey conducted by telephone, in which 
the interviewer asked questions concerning the Harvard Philosophy of Gen- 
eral Education. They revealed a bias for or against the philosophy and 
attempted to reinforce certain attitudes by responses of either “Mm-hmm” 
or “good.” 

The authors contrast the results of their study with an earlier report 
by Greenspoon and raise some interesting questions about the use and in- 
fluence of “Mm-hmm” by counselors during a counseling session. 

The article by Binder and others reports on the results of a study of 
verbal conditioning and the influence of experimenter characteristics. They 
were interested in finding out if two experimenters, markedly different in 
physical and social characteristics, would produce different results in a 
randomly selected group of subjects. They attempted to reinforce the use 
of “mildly hostile” words through the use of the reinforcement “good.” One 
experimenter was an attractive soft-spoken, reserved young lady who was 
five and a half feet tall and weighed 90 pounds. The other experimenter was 
a male, six and a half feet tall, who weighed 220 pounds and exhibited 
many of the unrestrained personality characteristics of a former marine 
captain. There was twelve years difference in their ages. 

The results are interesting since counselors do vary greatly in personal 
traits and characteristics, and the actual effect of these differences would 
seem to have an effect on both the rate and the quality of learning that takes 
place. The editors’ experience has indicated that some counselors do estab- 
lish rapport and a depth of relationship much earlier and more quickly than 
others do. Since no apparent differences can be identified in the actual “style” 
that they use, the differences must be accounted for in part by how soon 
clients are able to “identify” counselors as people who can help, and also 
as people whom they are willing to let help them. 
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VERBAL REINFORCEMENT AND 


INTERVIEWER BIAS 


se eeeeeeee Donald C. Hildum 
seeeceeeeess Roger W. Brown 


In several recent studies verbal be- 
havior has been manipulated by means of 
selective reinforcement. These studies have 
very disturbing implications for the clinical 
and public-opinion interview. In the initial 
experiment Greenspoon (2) asked college 
students to voice nouns ad libitum. For one 
group of Ss, E murmured “Mm-hmm” when- 
ever a plural noun was produced, while 
for a control group he said nothing at all. 
The reinforced Ss used more plural nouns 
than the control Ss. A somewhat different 
technique was developed by Taffel (4) and 
also employed by Cohen et al. (1). They 

. required S to form a sentence when given 
a verb and a choice of one of six personal 
pronouns to be used in starting the sen- 
tence. It proved to be possible to affect the 
frequency with which S used the various 
pronouns by saying “Good” in a flat unemo- 
tional tone after sentences employing the 
desired pronoun subject. Finally, Green- 
spoon has reported (3) the successful use 
of two nonverbal stimuli (a red light and a 
190-c.p.s, tone) to increase the frequency 
of plural and also of nonplural responses. 
In all of these studies S said that he had not 
been conscious of any connection between 
his own behavior and the reactions of E. 
This is learning without awareness. 

In these experiments reinforcement 
seems to act like the moon on the tides with 
inevitable and uncontingent effect. For those 
interested in such things there appears a 
glittering new prospect for human manipu- 
lation; for others only the quiet pleasure to 
Reprinted from the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1956, 53, 108-111, with the permission 


of the American Psychological Association and the 
authors. 


be found in any new proof of human stu- 
pidity. The verbal-reinforcement data will 
confirm many in their suspicion of the meth- 
ods of clinical and social psychology. The 
therapist who believes in the importance of 
the Oedipus complex could elicit Oedipal 
content by means of selective reinforce- 
ment. Perhaps a patient could even be 
brought to an appearance of mental health 
through the encouragement of “healthy” ut- 
terances. Is not “Mm-hmm” the very hall- 
mark of a therapeutic school? In an opinion 
interview the S might be infected with the 
opinions of the interviewer by means of pat- 
terned reinforcement. Perhaps verbal rein- 
forcement is a mechanism of interviewer 
bias. 

It can be answered to these alarms 
that neither interviewers nor therapists wish 
to influence their Ss and consequently they 
would not use verbal reinforcement. There 
is no comfort in this answer. Anyone who 
has worked with verbal reinforcement knows 
that our “Mm-hmm” and “Good” are or- 
dinarily unconscious and automatic. ‘They 
can only be controlled after some practice. 
It follows that an interviewer might influ- 
ence his S in all innocence and we know 
from the experiments that an S might un- 
wittingly accept the influence. Here is pow- 
erful social influence operating outside the 
awareness of everybody concerned. 

Two important differences between 
the laboratory studies and actual interviews 
should however be noted: (a) Greenspoon 
and the other experimenters have taken as 
their response units particular words or 
word types. Interviewers are not ordinarily 
pleased either by plural nouns or by the 
use of the first person singular. If they are 
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moved to agree or disagree it is likely to be 
with reference to a line of thought or an 
expressed attitude. In short, interviewers 
would be likely to reinforce content cate- 
gories rather than specific yerbalizations. 
(b) In a face-to-face conversation there are 
many ways of communicating agreement or 
disagreement—smiles, nods, averted eyes. 
In the laboratory studies of verbal reinforce- 
ment E sometimes placed himself behind 
the S and sometimes faced him but en- 
deavored to avoid giving visual cues. These 
efforts at isolating the independent variable 
may not have succeeded. In any case they 
must have created a rather strange social 
atmosphere unlike the usual interviewing 
situation. 

We undertook an experiment in- 
tended to correct these two laboratory ar- 
tificialities. The experiment took the form 
of an attitude survey conducted by tele- 
phone. The interviewer asked questions 
concerning the Harvard philosophy of Gen- 
eral Education, He revealed a bias for or 
against the philosophy by his reactions to 
the answers of the interviewee. In effect, he 
played the role of one who favored or of 
one who opposed General Education. How- 
ever, the role-play was limited to the single 
matter of verbal reinforcement. The S could 
discover E’s bias from his first few reac- 
tions and might then provide more of the 
kind of content that was reinforced. Admin- 
istering the questionnaire by telephone cre- 
ated a situation in which vocal reaction was 
the only kind possible and so the inde- 
pendent variable was isolated in a natural 
way. 


METHOD 


The questionnaire. In order 
to maximize the likelihood of ob- 
taining a verbal reinforcement effect, 
a topic (General Education) was 
selected on which Ss were not ex- 
pected to have very strong opinions 
and so were expected to be open to 


influence. Also, though E might be 
expected to have an opinion, there 
was no obvious stereotype to tell S 
what that opinion should be. In the 
questionnaire there were 15 ques- 
tions, with 4 possible responses to 
each: Agree strongly, agree slightly, 
disagree slightly, disagree strongly. 
The statements were worded so that 
agreement with some statements rep- 
resented an attitude favorable to 
General Education while agreement 
with other statements represented 
an unfavorable attitude. Conse- 
quently the interviewer reinforced 
an attitude rather than a particular 
response. To make sure that the 
favorable or unfavorable nature of 
each statement was clear, we orig- 
inally wrote 40 statements intended ° 
to sound unlike but really covering 
much the same ground. From these 
we selected 15 which on pretest 
proved to constitute a maximally re- 
dundant subset. It is generally possi- 
ble to predict from the answer to 
one of these questions the answers 
to all the others. In addition the 
questionnaire was prefaced with a 
brief statement defining the philos- 
ophy of General Education so as to 
make sure that the S would under- 
stand which statements favored the 
philosophy and which were opposed. 

Subjects. Forty male students, 
graduate and undergraduate, were 
sampled from those in the Harvard 
Summer School who listed Cam- 
bridge telephone numbers and home 
addresses in the United States. Ten 
Ss were assigned at random to each 
of four experimental groups. 

Procedure. The same E con- 
ducted all the interviews. He identi- 
fied himself as a member of the So- 
cial Relations Department and said 
that the survey was designed to com- 
pare summer-school opinion with 
that of the rest of the student body. 
He then administered the question- 
naire. 

For two groups the reinforce- 
ment was “Mm-hmm,” pronounced 
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after pro General Education answers 
for one group, and after anti answers 
for the other group. For the re- 
maining two groups the reinforce- 
ment was “Good,” again with one 
group rewarded for favorable re- 
sponses and the other for unfavorable 
responses. Both reactions were fed 
back immediately following an ap- 
proved answer in a neutrally-toned, 
rising inflection. The E (a trained 
linguist) carefully equated the in- 
tonation used in reading questions 
and responding to Ss in all groups. 

At the close of the interview 
S was asked to guess E’s opinion 
on General Education and also to say 
whether he thought there was any 
bias in the questionnaire or in its 
administration. If S thought there 
was bias or felt that he fics E’s 
opinion he was then asked whether 
his answers were influenced by these 
conditions. 


RESULTS 


The reinforcement effect. Each an- 
swer was scored from 1 to 4: 1 when an 
answer was strongly in favor of General 
Education, 2 when slightly favorable, 3 
when slightly unfavorable, and 4 when 
strongly unfavorable. Refusals to answer 
(12 of 600 responses) were scored 2.5. The 
total score for an S had a possible range 
from 15 to 60. The actual range for all Ss 
was from 15 to 39.5. The Ss tended to fa- 
vor the General Education philosophy. 

In Table 1 appear the mean attitude 
scores for the four experimental groups and 
in Table 2 are the t scores and probabilities 
for the crucial comparisons among these 
means. Reinforcement with “Good” was ef- 
fective while reinforcement with “Mm- 
hmm” was not effective. In fact, with 
“Mm-hmm” the obtained difference was in 
the opposite direction to that predicted from 
the reinforcement scheme. With the same 


pattern of reinforcement “Good” was more 
effective than “Mm-hmm.” 


TABLE 1 


Mean Attitude Scores for Four 
Experimental Groups 


GROUP MEAN SD 
“Good”-pro 24.95 5.10 
“Good”-anti 31.75 3.46 
“Mm-hmm’-pro 29.8 3.96 
“Mm-hmm’-anti 27.1 4.06 


Awareness of reinforcement. Eight 
of 20 Ss noticed that the interviewer said 
“Good” but only 1 of these assumed that 
it indicated approval. Only 1 of 20 Ss no- 
ticed that E said “Mm-hmm.” He thought 
it might have meant approval. All Ss re- 
jected the notion that their answers had been 
influenced by the interviewer's reactions. 


TABLE 2 
t Scores and Probabilities for Crucial 
Comparisons Among the Four 
Experimental Groups 


COMPARISON ° | t SCORE | P 


“Good”-pro vs. “Good”-anti 3.31 | .01 
“Mm-hmm’”-anti vs. “Mm- 


hmm’”-pro 1.43 | .20 
“Good”-pro vs. “Mm-hmm’”- 

pro 2:25 | .05 
“Mm-hmm’”-anti vs. “Good”- 

anti 2.62 | .02 


° First member of comparison has score more 
favorable to General Education. 


Of 24 Ss who were willing to guess 
at E’s opinion all but one said that E fa- 
vored General Education. Apparently they 
based this guess on the assumption that 
someone surveying opinions on General 
Education would himself favor the princi- 
ple, rather than on the pattern of reinforce- 
ment. 


$ 
§ 
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Replication of the experiment. The 
essential design was repeated by members 
of an undergraduate tutorial group with 25 
Ss. The results were like those of the initial 
study. The mean “Good”-pro score was 
lower than the mean “Good”-anti score with 
p < .05, while the mean scores for the two 
groups reinforced with “Mm-hmm” were not 
significantly different. The mean “Good”-pro 
score was lower than the mean “Mm-hmm”- 
pro score with p < .01. The mean “Good”- 
anti and “Mm-hmm’”-anti scores did not dif- 
fer significantly. This study involved new 
interviewers and Ss enrolled for the regular 
academic year at Harvard rather than in 
summer school. 


DISCUSSION 


In the present interview situation 
“Good” is a reinforcer while “Mm-hmm” is 
not. This result conflicts with Greenspoon’s 
finding that “Mm-hmm” affects the fre- 
quency of plural nouns. If conscious learn- 
ing were involved, an explanation for the 
discrepancy would be available. When an 
S free-associates aloud for 25 minutes, he 
may be expected to search rather des- 
perately for some indication from E as to 
the purpose of the task and the proper di- 
rection to take. In these circumstances he 
will notice “Mm-hmm” or even a red light 
or a tone of 190 c.p.s. and be guided by 
them. When S is asked to give his opinion 
of a set of statements, he is engaged in a 
task that makes sense as presented, and 
consequently he will not attend so closely 
to E’s reactions. In this situation the mut- 
tered “Mm-hmm” should have no effect. The 
difficulty is, of course, that Ss in our experi- 
ment and in Greenspoon’s nearly all said 
they had been quite unaware of E’s “Mm- 
hmm.” In other words the two sets of data 
give no indication of differential attention 
to E’s reactions and so do not support our 
explanation. Still, the explanation may be 


correct and our measures of awareness in- 
sufficiently sensitive. 

There are many questions one might 
ask to test S’s awareness. Does he know the 
purpose of the experiment? Did he notice 
anything about E’s behavior? Did he notice 
that E said “Mm-hmm?” Does he realize 
that these “Mm-hmms” have influenced his 
behavior? All of the studies so far find that 
Ss usually do not attain to this last level 
of awareness. It is not clear from the experi- 
mental descriptions which other questions 
were asked nor what the answers were. It 
is possible, therefore, that reinforcers are 
more effective on the higher levels of aware- 
ness than on the lower levels and that these 
levels have not been adequately distin- 
guished in the studies reported. 

We did ask our Ss several questions 
before inquiring whether they knew about 
E’s influence on their behavior. Eight Ss 
were aware that E had said “Good” while 
only one S noticed “Mm-hmm.” Evidently 
“Good” is more “visible” in the interviewer's 
role than is “Mm-hmm.” Probably this is be- 
cause saying “Good” very nearly violates the 
prescribed nondirective character of that 
role. This is a difference of awareness that 
may help to account for the effectiveness in 
our study of “Good” and the ineffectiveness 
of “Mm-hmm.” We also asked our Ss to 
guess at E’s opinion of General Education. 
We thought it quite possible that while S 
usually fails to notice E’s responses he might 
react to them in forming a conception of 
E’s opinions and this conception might be 
verbalizable when its behavioral sources 
were not. This measure disappointed us in 
the present case, in that all but one S 
thought E favored General Education. How- 
ever, there is a tendency for the Ss who 
were reinforced for anti-General Education 
answers to attribute to E a somewhat less 
favorable attitude than do the Ss reinforced 
for pro-responses. Furthermore the Ss whose 
conceptions of E’s attitude show more sen- 
sitivity to the pattern of reinforcement re- 
ceived are also the Ss whose own attitude 
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scores seem to have been most influenced by 
Es reactions. While all of these trends fall 
short of significance in the present study, 
they do open the possibility that levels of 
awareness will help to account for differ- 
ences in the effectiveness of selectivity inter- 
polated experimenter reactions. 

There is a further point of contrast 
between our results and those of Green- 
spoon. Since a light and a tone have been 
used as reinforcers it would seem that se- 
mantics plays no necessary part in this phe- 
nomenon. Yet we find “Good” effective and 
“Mm-hmm” ineffective, and we are in- 
clined to think that this may be partly due 
to the fact that “Good” has a more clearly 
favorable meaning than “Mm-hmm.” The 
meaning of “Mm-hmm” is altogether de- 
pendent on the intonation pattern. As a se- 
quence of segmental phonemes, as a printed 
word, its meaning is ambiguous. It may be 
a neutral indication that one is listening or 
it may even be questioning or disapproving. 
“Good” is somewhat less dependent on in- 
tonation. It is more reliably a favorable sign. 
This semantic difference may help to ac- 
count for the superior effectiveness of 
“Good.” 

Our experimental procedure has 
brought the verbal reinforcement experi- 
ment nearer the interview situation. It may 
eventually prove to be necessary to train 
interviewers to control their specific reactions 
to the content received from an informant. 
Some of these reactions (smiles, averted 
eyes, etc.) may not be susceptible of con- 
trol. It may be wiser, in a study of public 
opinion, to use interviewers of opposed bias, 
letting their reinforcing reactions operate 
freely but hoping the effects will cancel one 
another in the total sample. Pollsters might 
even learn much about opinion stability by 
having interviewers deliberately take differ- 
ent sides for different Ss, 

In any case, there is much to be 
learned about the reinforcement of verbal 
behavior before worrying unduly about its 
effects in the interview. It has not yet been 


shown, for instance, that a reaction like 
“Mm-hmm” is selectively used to express 
approval in ordinary conversations or inter- 
views. The reaction can be selectively inter- 
polated by an experimenter but is it se- 
lectively interpolated outside the laboratory? 
Can one predict the naive speaker's use of 
“Mm-hmm” from knowledge of his attitudes? 
Even if this be possible, it does not follow 
that the usage of either the clinician or the 
opinion interviewer is similarly predictable. 
Their efforts to play a nondirective role may 
well change the ordinary usage of “Mm- 
hmm.” Actual interviewer behavior needs to 
be studied before deciding on the im- 
portance of the studies of verbal reinforce- 
ment for the interview. 


SUMMARY 


A questionnaire was administered by 
telephone and the interviewer attempted to 
influence his Ss through the selective inter- 
polation of two reactions—“Good” and 
“Mm-hmm.” “Good” proved to bias the re- 
sults obtained while “Mm-hmm” did not. The 
study was repeated and the same result ob- 
tained. These results were compared with 
those obtained by other experiments. The 
implications of the verbal reinforcement 
phenomenon for the clinical and opinion 
interview are discussed. 
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A number of experiments have con- 
firmed Greenspoon’s (5, 6) findings that 
various stimuli can serve as reinforcements 
for classes of verbal responses. It has thus 
far been reasonably convincingly demon- 
strated that such categories as “plural nouns” 
(5, 6), “nonplural words” (5, 6), “animals” 
(2), “statements of attitude toward an aca- 
demic issue” (8), and “first person pro- 
nouns” (4, 7, 11) form response classes, and 
that such experimenter responses as “Mmm- 
hmm” (2, 5, 6), “Good” (4, 7, 8, 11), and 
“expressions of agreement” (12) are effec- 
tive reinforcements in leading to an increase 
in the frequency of subjects’ responses fall- 
ing in certain of these categories. It is espe- 
cially significant that, with few exceptions, 
the subjects had been unable to verbalize 
the relationship existing between their own 
responses and the reactions of the experi- 
menter (so-called “unconscious learning” or 
“learning without awareness”). 

Modern day interviewers of many 
differing schools of thought stress the im- 
portance of the interpersonal aspects of the 
interviewing process. According to this 
viewpoint, the interviewer (whether psy- 
chotherapeutic or otherwise) is an impor- 
tant variable to consider, since the responses 
Reprinted from the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1957, 55, 309-314, with the permission 
of the American Psychological Association and the 
authors, 


of the interviewee are influenced by that 
particular interviewer’s physical and be- 
havioral characteristics. The changes in in- 
terviewee’s expressions of opinion concomi- 
tant with alterations in the characteristics 
of the interviewer have been shown in the 
studies reported by Cantril (3) and by Rob- 
inson and Rohde (9). Sarason (10) has per- 
haps been most articulate in his advocacy 
that any complete analysis of a clinical or 
experimental situation involving a subject 
and an experimenter (or examiner or inter- 
viewer) must include consideration of the 
manner in which the social and personal 
characteristics of the latter influence the be- 
havior of the former. 

The purpose of the present experi- 
ment was to study the effect of experimenter 
differences upon performance in a verbal 
conditioning situation. The question at issue 
was: Would two experimenters differing 
markedly in physical and social character- 
istics produce different rates of learning in 
randomly selected subjects in an experi- 
ment similar to those in which minimum ex- 
perimenter response has produced changes 
in the verbal behavior of a subject without 
his awareness? This experiment can, of 
course, only be considered preliminary since 
positive results would indicate the need for 
further research aimed at finding the specific 
effects of varying experimenter variables 
upon dependent learning variables. 
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The class of subject responses rein- 
forced for this experiment was the use of 
“mildly hostile” words in sentences made up 
by the subject, and the reinforcement se- 
lected was the response “Good.” The hos- 
tile word class was chosen because of the 
interesting incidental, interview-relevant 
comparison that might thereby be facili- 
tated, 


METHOD 


SUBJECTS 


Two groups of Ss were run 
for the study, both selected by means 
of routing slips voluntarily signed 
in a few introductory psychology 
courses at Indiana University. The 
two groups consisted of 29 and 30 
Ss, respectively. 


EXPERIMENTERS 


The first group (29 Ss) was 
run by an attractive, soft-spoken, 
reserved, young lady who was 5/14,” 
in height and 90 pounds in weight. 
The experimenter for the second 
group (30 Ss) was very masculine, 
6'5” tall, 220 pounds in weight, and 
had many of the unrestrained per- 
sonality characteristics which might 
be expected of a former marine cap- 
tain. Both were students at Indiana 
University. Perhaps more important 
than their actual age difference of 
about 12 years was the difference in 
their age appearance; the young lady 
could have passed for a high school 
sophomore while the male experi- 
menter was often mistaken for a 
faculty member. Henceforth, for the 
sake of convenience, we shall refer 
to the former experimenter as FE 
and the latter as ME. 


MATERIALS AND APPARATUS 


Table 1 shows the two sets of 
words used in this experiment, one 


set consisting of “mildly hostile” 
verbs and the other of “neutral” 
verbs, all in the past tense. The 
words were selected from larger lists 
generously supplied to the experi- 
menters by Dr. Arnold Buss. Buss 
had six judges sort a large list of 
verbs into one of three categories: 
“neutral,” “mildly hostile,” and “in- 
tensely hostile.” A word was accepted 
in a particular class only if five of 
the six judges agreed on its category. 
No “intensely hostile” words were 
used in the present study. 


IRA BILE 1 
Verbs Presented to Subjects 
NEUTRAL HOSTILE 
scribbled harmed 
snored raged 
saluted sneered 
paved squabbled 
heard vexed 
lost blamed 
bounced criticized 
charted bickered 
assigned aggravated 
shrugged punished 
paraded irritated 
recited resented 
enclosed hissed 
reclined quarreled 
misplaced annoyed 
enlarged jeered 
compiled pestered 
subtracted disliked 
emerged scolded 
regulated scowled 


Seven sets of 20 pairs, each 
pair consisting of one hostile word 
and one neutral word, were obtained 
by a process of random matching. 
The matching of hostile words with 
neutral words for each set of pairs 
was done without replacement so 
that the 20 pairs in each set con- 
tained every word. Each of the pairs 
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was typed in capital letters on a 
3”x5” white card. The pairs were 
placed. about 114” from the bottom 
of each card, both words on a single 
line, and roughly centered with a 
blank space between them. The right 
or left position of hostile and neutral 
words was randomized. 

About 34” above the paired 
verbs on each card, again in a single 
line of type, were placed the three 
pronouns “she,” “he,” and “they” in 
capital letters. The order of pro- 
nouns on each card was randomly 
determined, although the same three 
were used on all cards, 

The presentation apparatus 
consisted simply of a front board 
(1014” in height by 1814” in width) 
and two side boards (1014” x 19”) 
attached to the front board and ex- 
tending back to the left and right 
of the experimenter. The purposes 
of these boards were to conceal the 
activities of the experimenter and 
to support a slotted holder for the 
3”x5” cards on the upper center 
portion of the front board. The ap- 
paratus was placed on a table of 
such height that even the shortest 
S could see the head of the shorter 
experimenter, FE. 


PROCEDURE 


Before starting the trials of 
each new S, the experimenter 
shuffled each of the seven stacks of 
cards which were before him, but 
concealed from S by the boards de- 
scribed above. There was a sample 
card in the slotted holder as each S 
sat down in the experimental room, 
with the verbs “walked” and “ran” 
typed in the lower portion and the 
pronouns “he,” “they,” and “she” in 
the upper portion. The following in- 
structions were then read: 


Sit in front of this stand in 
such a manner that you can easily 
read the words on the card before 
you. I am going to put other cards 


before you one by one. Each of 
these will be like the one before 
you with five words on it, three 
words in the upper part of the 
card and two in the lower part. 
For each card, I would like you 
to make up a sentence using one 
of the three upper words as the 
first word in the sentence and one 
of the lower two words as the 
second word in the sentence. You 
may use any one of the three upper 
words and either one of the two 
lower words in your sentence, 

I will place a new card be- 
fore you each time you make up 
a sentence using the words of the 
preceding card. Now, it doesn’t 
matter whether the sentence you 
make up is long or short, or even 
if it’s simple or complex. It is im- 
portant that you respond promptly 
with the first sentence that occurs 
to you. Let me stress that I would 
like you to respond with the sen- 
tence which occurs to you im- 
mediately after the exposure of 
the word card without further 
analysis or selection. 


After reading the instructions 
and answering any questions by re- 
reading the relevant portions of the 
instructions, the experimenter pre- 
sented the first stack card which hap- 

ened to come out on top as a re- 
sult of the preliminary shuffling. In 
order to find operant response level, 
the experimenter provided no rein- 
forcement for S responses to either 
this initial card or any of the sub- 
sequent cards in the first stack. After 
completing the first stack in this 
fashion, the experimenter presented 
the first card of the second stack 
without any delay between stacks 
or any indication to S that he had 
begun another stack. If the sentence 
made up by S in response to this 
card included the hostile verb rather 
than the neutral verb (regardless of 
the particular pronoun used), the 
experimenter responded, “Good.” 
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The experimenter said nothing if S 
used the neutral verb. The experi- 
menter then proceeded through the 
remaining 19 cards in the second 
stack, reinforcing the use of hostile 
words with “Good” and not respond- 
ing to the use of neutral words. The 
remaining stacks were presented in 
the same way without pause or 
change in pattern when proceeding 
from the last card of one stack to 
the first card of the next stack. 

At the conclusion of the above 
procedure, each S was asked ques- 
tions to determine whether or not 
he had insight into the relationship 
between his responses and the re- 
actions of the experimenter. Great 
care was taken to insure that both 
experimenters carried out identical 
procedures and reinforcement pat- 


trend recommended by Alexander (1), was 
used. The test used assumes a block-to-block 
fluctuation pattern common to all Ss but re- 
uires no assumption as to the equivalence 
of individual slopes. Table 3 summarizes 
the procedures applied to the data of each 
experimenter to test the hypothesis of no 
consistent trial-to-trial fluctuation or, in other 
words, of plateau performance throughout. 
The Fs derived from group slope are 
significant beyond the .001 level and indi- 
cate that the two groups tend to increase 
in a linear fashion. The insignificant Fs 
derived from group deviations from linear- 
ity indicate that neither group shows con- 
sistent fluctuation apart from the linear 
trend. 
But the question immediately arises: 
How many of the Ss could verbalize the re- 


terns. lationship between their behavior and the 
experimenter’s responses, and would there 
be any consistent learning trend if only those 
RESULTS Ss who showed no insight were included? 


Each set of 20 cards was considered 
a block for analysis purposes, giving a total 
of seven blocks of trials for each S. The 
data for each S consisted of the number 
of sentences involving the use of hostile 
words given in each of the seven blocks, 
Table 2 contains the mean number of hos- 
tile words used in each block for the Ss run 
by FE and ME, respectively. 

Before comparing the performance 
of the two sets of Ss, it was desirable to 
establish whether or not any learning oc- 
curred for the two groups taken separately. 
For this determination, one of the tests for 


Actually, seven of the Ss in FE’s group and 
five of the Ss in ME’s group demonstrated 
insight by verbalizing the contingency. 
Table 4 contains the results of the 
same trend test as described above as ap- 
plied only to those Ss who had no insight. 
There were, of course, 22 such Ss in the 
group of FE and 25 in ME’s group. Again 
the F for group slope for the Ss of FE is 
significant beyond the .001 level. However, 
the corresponding F for the Ss of ME just 
misses being significant at the .05 level (an 
F of 3.92 is necessary). The Fs derived 
from group deviations from linearity are 
once again not significant, indicating no con- 
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Mean Number of Hostile Words Used per Block by All Subjects 
of the Two Experiments 


EXPERIMENTER E Bloe 
SUBJECTS ie eae E 7 
FE 29 8.8 9.1 OSAA | 10.2) ATLA |) 11.6 
ME 30 9.4 9.8 10.1 10.6 10.9 LIA 11.2 
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TAB LETS 
Summary of Trend Tests for the Two Full Groups of Subjects Taken Separately 
Experimenter FE Experimenter ME 
SOURCE SS: "df: MS F SS df MS F 

Individual deviations from 807 140 5.76 519 145 3.58 

estimation (error) 
Group deviations from 1440 5 280 .49 3.00 5 .60 4.17 

linearity 
Between individual slopes 298 28 10.64 384 29 13.24 
Group slope 200 1 200 34.72° 82.0 1 82.0 22.90 * 
Between individual means 2493 28 89.04 1214 29 41.86 

Total 3812 202 2202 209 

è p< 001. 


sistent fluctuation other than linear trend. 
These results, together with the finding (re- 
+ ported below) of a highly significant over- 
all slope, support the hypothesis that the 
conditions of this experiment brought about 
the unverbalized learning to use hostile 
words rather than neutral ones in the struc- 
ture of free sentences. 

The primary hypothesis that the 
learning rates of Ss in verbal conditioning 
are a function of the personal characteristics 
of the experimenters, even though the par- 
ticipation of the experimenters is minimal 


and Ss are not aware of the experimenter 
response contingency, was tested by an ex- 
tension of Alexander’s test for trend, The 
extension tests the reasonableness of con- 
cluding that two groups differ in slope. Only 
those Ss who did not demonstrate insight in 
the questioning at the end of the experi- 
ment were used in this analysis. The results 
may be seen in Table 5. The F coming from 
the between group slopes is significant be- 
yond the .01 level, in support of the hy- 
pothesis that the two groups differ in learn- 
ing trend. The significant F derived from 


TABLE 4 
Summary of Separate Trend Tests for the Two Groups of Subjects Showing No Insight 
Experimenter FE Experimenter ME 
SOURCE SS df MS F SS df MS F 
Individual deviations from 548 105 5.22 427" 120. 3:56 
estimation (error) 
Group deviations from 7.0 5 1.4 .27 1.0 5 20 .06 
linearity 
Between individual slopes 144 21 6.86 151 24 6.29 
Group slope 113 1 113 21.65 ° 13.0 1 13.0 3.65 
Between individual means 331 21 15.76 529 24 22.04 
Total 1143 153 1121 174 


* p< 001. 
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TABLE 5 


Summary of the Test Comparing the Trends of the Two Groups Showing 
No Insight 


SOURCE 


ss df | MS F 


Individual deviations from estima- 
tion (error) 
Between individual slopes 


977 225 4,34 


293 45 6.51 


Between individual means 860 45 | 19.11 
Group deviations from estimation 5.0 5 1.0 
Between group slopes 30.3 1 | 30.3 6.98 °° 
Between group means 19.0 1} 19:0 4.38 ° 
Over-all deviations from linearity 5.0 5 1.0 23 
Over-all slope 93.6 1 | 93.6 21,57 *°° 
Total 2282.9 | 328 

&n< 05. 

By. 01. 

meen <.001. 


between group means (p< .05) would 
lead us to reject the hypothesis that the two 
groups do not differ in average number of 
hostile words. Fig. 1 shows the learning 
curves of these groups over the seven blocks. 

The very highly significant over-all 
slope (p < .001) requires rejection of the 
null hypothesis that Ss do not show unver- 
balized learning to use hostile words under 
the conditions of this experiment. 

The availability of Ss at the time of 
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EXPERIMENTER 


i} 


. SUBJECTS OF MALE 
EXPERIMENTER 


MEAN NUMBER OF 
HOSTILE WORDS 
p3 


BLOCK 


FIGURE 1 Learning Curves Showing Mean 
Number of Hostile Words Used by Subjects 
without Insight in the Two Experimental Groups 


the experiment did not allow us to equate 
the two groups for numbers of males and 
females. Not only did FE start out with 
more males than ME, but five of the seven 
Ss eliminated (for reasons of insight) from 
her group were females. Of the five elim- 
inated from ME’s group, three were male 
and two were female. Thus, for the test of 
difference in group slope, there were six 
females and 16 males in the FE’s group, 
and 15 females and 10 males in ME’s group. 
In order to justify any conclusions regard- 
ing the effect of experimenter characteris- 
tics upon learning, then, we must show that 
the differences found between the two 
groups could not be accounted for purely 
on the basis of the differences in sex com- 
position. 

Accordingly, the entire array of Ss 
without insight was divided into two groups 
on the basis of sex and irrespective of the 
particular experimenter used to get their 
data. Table 6 presents a summary of the 
Alexander test for differences in trend as 
applied to the comparison between female 
and male groups. The fact that neither the 
difference between group slopes nor the dif- 
ference between group means led to signifi- 
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TABLE 6 
Summary of the Test Comparing Female and Male Subjects Without Insight 
SOURCE SS df ] MS F 
Individual deviations from estimation 958 225 4.26 
(error) 
Between individual slopes 319 45 7.09 
Between individual means 877 45 | 19.49 
Group deviations from estimation 23.0 5 4.6 
Between group slopes 3.9 1 3.9 .92 
Between group means 2.0 1 2.0 AT 
Over-all deviations from linearity 5.0 5 1.0 .23 
Over-all slope 93.6 1 | 93.6 21.97 ° 
Total 2281.5 | 328 
®n< 001. 


cant Fs supports the hypothesis that males 
and females do not differ in learning rate or 
over-all level of usage of hostile words in 
this particular context. The mean values for 
the two groups may be seen in Table 7. 


DISCUSSION 


The principal hypothesis of this 
study was that learning rate in a verbal con- 
ditioning situation is a function of experi- 
menter characteristics even though the par- 
ticipation of the experimenter consists only 
of making a single word reinforcing re- 
sponse and the S is unaware of the reinforc- 
ing contingency. This hypothesis was sup- 
ported by the experimental results. How- 


ever, the direction of the difference in group 
slope is quite interesting. As may be seen 
in Fig. 1, the Ss in FE’s group have a lower 
mean number of hostile words for the first 
(operant) block but a higher mean num- 
ber for the last block as compared with the 
Ss in ME’s group. It surely would not have 
been easy to predict that the Ss of FE would 
show a significantly greater learning rate or 
slope than the Ss of ME. Preliminary con- 
jecture, in fact, found it reasonable to ex- 
pect that the response “Good” would have 
more of a reinforcing effect when uttered 
by the big, prestigeful, male experimenter 
(ME) than by the slightly built, soft-spoken, 
female experimenter (FE). On an a pos- 
teriori basis, however, one may speculate 
that FE provided a less threatening environ- 
ment, and the Ss consequently were less in- 


TABLE 7 


Mean Number of Hostile Words Used per Block by Male and Female 
Subjects without Insight 


NO. OF | Block 
SEX SUBJECTS | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
Male 26 RARES 9.6 | 10.5 10.0 10.6 10.5 
Female 21 9.3 | 9.7 10.3 9.6 10.1 10.1 11.0 
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hibited in the tendency to increase their 
frequency of usage of hostile words. 

The finding that the experimenter re- 
sponse of “Good” led to a significant trend 
of greater usage of hostile words in sen- 
tences is of some interest in itself, as it had 
not been demonstrated before. Buss and 
Durkee carried out exploratory research on 
the verbal conditioning of hostile words. 
They presented their Ss with cards con- 
taining a “neutral,” a “mildly hostile” and 
an “intensely hostile” verb under instructions 
to make up a sentence using one of the 
three words on each newly presented card. 
These investigators found that little or no 
conditioning was achieved when the experi- 
menter said “Good” after correct responses 
and nothing after incorrect responses, al- 
though conditioning did occur when “Right” 
and “Wrong” were used as reinforcers. Buss 
and Durkee, moreover, reinforced the in- 
tensely hostile words rather than the mildly 
hostile words in order to maximize the 
chances for learning. 

There were certain differences in 
procedure between the Buss and Durkee 
experiment and the present one which 
might account for the differing findings on 
the reinforcing effect of “Good.” But per- 
haps more important than these is the fact 
that different experimenters were involved 
in the two inyestigations—a factor which 
this experiment has shown to involve sig- 
nificant effects. 

Some of the other differences re- 
ported in the literature on verbal condition- 
ing may be accounted for on the basis of 
experimenter variability. Verplanck (12), 
for example, reported that some of his stu- 
dent experimenters obtained learning effects 
in their Ss while other experimenters ob- 
tained essentially plateau performance. 

While it is true that the differences 
in learning effects found in this experiment 
were concomitants of markedly different 
physical and temperamental characteristics 
of the experimenters, such variability is not 
at all uncommon in psychological experimen- 
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tation. Moreover, it would not be unreason- 
able to expect that greater differential ef- 
fects would be obtained in experiments 
where the extent of experimenter participa- 
tion is greater than in the present experi- 
ment. Future research could profitably be 
directed toward determining the specific 
personality and/or physical characteristics 
of experimenters which lead to differential 
learning effects, the types of learning situa- 
tions in which such effects occur, and the 
constructs from learning and personality 
theory which can account for the phe- 
nomena. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this investigation was 
to test the hypothesis that differences in the 
characteristics of experimenters can lead to 
differential learning effects when the experi- 
mental session involves verbal conditioning 
without awareness. Two experimenters of 
different sex and markedly different height, 
weight, age appearance, and personality ran 
separate groups of Ss, The Ss were presented 
with 3” x 5” cards which contained the pro- 
nouns “he,” “she,” and “they” in random or- 
der and two past tense verbs, a “neutral” one 
and a “mildly hostile” one. The task of each 
S was to make up a sentence starting with 
one of the pronouns and utilizing one of the 
two verbs. A total of 20 neutral and 20 hos- 
tile verbs was used, arranged in seven 
blocks with random pairings of neutral and 
hostile words within the blocks. The experi- 
menters said “Good” whenever an S used 
the hostile verb rather than the neutral one 
in his freely constructed sentence. 

The female experimenter’s group to- 
taled 29 Ss, but seven of these were elim- 
inated from the final analysis because they 
could verbalize the relationship between 
their behavior and the experimenter’s re- 
sponse. The corresponding numbers for the 
male experimenter’s group were 30 and five. 

The data were analyzed by means 


of trend tests recommended by Alexander 
(1). The results showed that the response 
“Good” was reinforcing for the class of be- 
havior consisting of the use of hostile words 
in sentences. In addition, it was found that 
the rates of learning for the Ss of the two ex- 
perimenters differed significantly, with a 
steeper slope for the female experimenter’s 
group. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Diacnosis 
IN COUNSELING Sie 


Questions on the need for diagnosis have provided 
fuel for many heated discussions at professional meetings and in classroom 
situations over the past years. The question of the emphasis placed on diag- 
nosis by the “clinical” versus the “nondirective” counselor has been brought 
up and discussed time after time. On many such occasions the views of 
Thorne, Williamson, Wrenn, Rogers, and others, have as often been mis- 
quoted and misunderstood in regard to their feelings about the need for 
diagnosis as have their views on differences among “schools.” 

A certain amount of diagnosis takes place within all counseling inter- 
views, but there is a great difference in the need for‘and emphasis given to 
diagnosis from client to client. For example, one of the things that bothers 
counselors working in academic settings is the fear of keeping a client whom 
they should have referred for more extensive help to either a clinical psy- 
chologist or a psychiatrist. This is particularly true if a counselor is working 
in a school or public agency and the client’s behavior comes to involve any 
acting out which might reflect adversely on the school or the agency. In 
many cases, administrators in high schools and colleges are not too clear 
in their own minds as to the service that a counselor is adequately trained 
to offer, and many times expect results which are unrealistic in terms of the 
training of the counselor as well as the nature of the problem presented by 
the client. 

The word “diagnosis” is defined by Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary as “1, The art or act of recognizing disease from its symptoms; also, 
the decision reached. 2. scientific determination; critical scrutiny or its re- 
sulting judgment.” It is interesting to note that the word “art” is used in 
the definition as well as the word “act,” although it is to be hoped that diag- 
nosis in counseling would involve a more scientific approach than would 
be suggested by the word “art.” 
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Diagnosis can be considered from different levels as far as both the 
counselor and the client are concerned. We can talk about diagnosis when 
we refer to a high school counselor who is trying to gather information which 
will help him select a particular interest or ability test in order to provide 
needed information to a client. We can also talk about diagnosis when we 
refer to the counselor engaged in therapeutic work trying to gather in- 
formation which will help him decide if the client he is working with is 
experiencing hallucinations. As a result, the articles published in this area 
cover a wide range. The articles selected deal with the process of diagnosis 
in such settings as a high school, a college, a V.A. hospital, a rehabilitation 
center, or a similar counseling agency. Articles dealing with problems of 
diagnosis of a more clinical nature are not presented, although references 
to select articles are provided in the auxiliary readings for the chapter. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC PROCESS 


The first article by Koester reports on a general 
study of the diagnostic process as it takes place in a university counseling 
bureau. The article attempts to answer four fundamental questions: (1) Can 
judges agree on the process a counselor goes through or the techniques he 
uses in making a diagnosis? (2) Do counselors follow established patterns? 
(3) How do counselors differ in techniques and how are they alike? (4) 
What factors facilitate accurate diagnosis and what factors impede the 
process? These problems are fundamental to the process and have real 
meaning for people going into the field. The results would indicate that 
counselors tend to follow established patterns of diagnostic techniques 
during the interview in the same manner that studies by Seeman, McGowan, 
and Strupp, presented earlier, indicate they do in terms of more general 
response techniques. 

The article by Witryol and Boly deals with what they call “positive 
diagnosis.” The article provides a good general review of the literature and 
emphasizes the use of diagnosis in a positive or growth sense. As the authors 
state “ideally, diagnostic tests should attempt to present a balanced picture 
of clients’ abilities and disabilities, assets and limitations.” The article shows 
how diagnosis can assist both the counselor and the client to gain a better 
understanding of the client’s available strengths as well as his weaknesses. 

Finally, the article by Weiner presents three case studies to illustrate 
the correct and incorrect use of test data and other diagnostic procedures. 
It should help high school counselors and counselors working in a university 
counseling bureau, or other nonmedical agencies, to form some guidelines 
to refer to when trying to decide whether or not they should keep a particular 
client themselves. It also illustrates how to use the data available in the 
decision-making process, 
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DIAGNOSIS IN COUNSELING 


A STUDY OF THE DIAGNOSTIC PROCESS 


+ aeeeeees- George A. Koester 


STATEMENT 
OF THE PROBLEM 


Diagnosis in psychology is both a 
science and a clinical art. It is a scientific 
process since it is based on probable infer- 
ence and actuarial analysis of objective data; 
it is an art because it also requires an ele- 
ment of judgment which goes beyond the 
use of prediction tables and regression equa- 
tions. Although the scientific aspects of diag- 
nosis can be learned in systematic fashion 
by the prospective counselor, clinical judg- 
ment is not so readily acquired. Well trained 
and experienced counselors frequently can- 
not articulate the basis for their hypotheses 
and thereby be of assistance to the coun- 
selor-in-training. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
velop and evaluate a research procedure for 
studying the diagnostic process, and, through 
that procedure, to obtain information about 
the process of making a diagnosis. More spe- 
cifically, the study attempted to answer the 
following questions: (a) Can judges agree 
on the processes a counselor uses to analyze 
case material and formulate a diagnosis? 
(b) Does a given counselor tend to follow 
the same pattern of thought in the analysis 
of different cases? (c) In what respects are 
counselors uniquely individual in the diag- 
nostic process, and in what respects are they 
essentially alike? (d) In the diagnostic 
Process identified and described by the 
study, are there factors which might facili- 
tate the making of a diagnosis, or others 
which might impede it, and which should 
be called to the attention of the counselor 
in order to improve his effectiveness? 


Reprinted by permission of the author and Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurements, 1954, 14, 
473-486. 


Within the literature in the fields of 
education and psychology there is consider- 
able information with regard to the inter- 
pretation of test scores and other types of 
data. There is also a great deal of descrip- 
tive literature about the principles of diag- 
nosis and the nature of the diagnostic 
process, such as in Richards (11), Shaffer 
(14), Thorne (15), Williamson (17), and 
Wrenn (18). 

Relatively few attempts to study the 
process of making a diagnosis have been 
made by clinicians. Sarason (12) gave an 
account of how he himself interprets The- 
matic Apperception Test stories. Reik (10) 
gave an extensive description of how he 
gains an understanding of the behavior of 
clients in his psychoanalytic practice. Sar- 
bin (13) and Berdie (1) have reported 
studies dealing with certain aspects of the 
diagnostic process. 

There appears to be general agree- 
ment in the literature, however, that a diag- 
nosis includes a statement of the present 
status of adjustment of the client, causal fac- 
tors, suggested counseling procedures, and 
a prediction of future adjustment. The diag- 
nostic process described consists of reduc- 
ing extensive case data by eliminating irrele- 
vant material and arriving at a best judg- 
ment through formulating and testing hy- 
potheses. These hypotheses have their basis 
in generalizations from research and experi- 
ence, clinical hunches, intuition, and insight. 
The clinician arrives at a “best judgment” 
rather than a definite conclusion because his 
judgment is based on the data then at hand. 
His confidence in this judgment may be in- 
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creased or decreased on the basis of addi- 
tional data and by the progress of the client 
during counseling. 

These principles of diagnosis sug- 
gested the similarity of the diagnostic proc- 
ess and problem-solving, and, therefore, the 
possibility of using techniques similar to 
those used in the studies of problem-solving. 
Brownell (2) defined problem-solving as 
the process by which a subject, when faced 
by a task which he understands but for 
which he does not have a ready solution, 
extricates himself from the problem. Theo- 
retically, there is much in common between 
the two processes since the counselor, as he 
begins the study of case data, does not gain 
an immediate understanding of the material; 
nor is he completely confused by it. By back- 
ground of training and experience he is 
equipped with the necessary tools for anal- 
ysis of the data. He must study the ma- 
terial in detail and synthesize it in order to 
reach a judgment about the dynamics of the 
individual’s behavior and possible pro- 
cedures which may be used in the coun- 
seling interview to assist the client in mak- 
ing a more satisfactory adjustment. In both 
problem-solving and diagnosis the subject 
applies principles acquired through train- 
ing and experience in order to interpret 
appropriately the given data and to achieve 
the desired goal. 

A major difference between the two 
processes, however, is that, whereas the 
typical problem has a “correct” solution, the 
diagnosis made by the counselor cannot im- 
mediately be judged as “right” or “wrong.” 
The counselor makes judgments in which he 
has confidence and which will assist him in 
his counseling of the client. His hypotheses 
are only working hypotheses to be applied 
in counseling and to be evaluated and re- 
vised as that counseling progresses. 

Because of these similarities of the 
two processes, it was decided to adapt some 
of the techniques used in problem-solving 
Studies to the present study of the diag- 
nostic process. On the basis of the summary 
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of trends in problem-solving research given 
by Brownell (2), the three basic criteria 
set up for the design of the study were: 
(a) that the conditions set up for the study 
be as nearly a natural situation for the coun- 
selors as possible; (b) that the cases used 
present to the counselors a meaningful diag- 
nostic problem; and (c) that both quantita- 
tive and qualitative analysis be used. 

Of the various techniques used in 
problem-solving studies, that used by 
Duncker (3) was considered most appro- 
priate for this study. Duncker differen- 
tiated between “thinking aloud” and intro- 
spection, stating that the subject, as he 
verbalizes his activity, keeps his attention 
directed to the problem, while during intro- 
spection he focuses his attention on himself 
as the thinking object. For this reason, 
Duncker asked his subjects to “think aloud” 
as they worked. 

This procedure has limitations be- 
cause not every thought is expressed. How- 
ever, as Duncker (3), in discussing the in- 
sufficiency of his protocols, pointed out, 
“Mediating phases which must persist as 
temporary tasks until they find their appli- 
cation to the situation have a better chance 
of being explicitly formulated.” It might be 
expected, then, that the hypotheses verbal- 
ized by a counselor would be those which 
became a part of, or led to, the hypotheses 
finally accepted by him as his best judgment 
of the case. It was decided, therefore, to 
have counselors “think aloud” as they ana- 
lyzed case data and made a tentative diag- 
nosis. 

To provide a situation as natural as 
possible, the counselors used their own of- 
fices and were asked to make a diagnosis for 
each case as they would if they were ex- 
pecting to counsel the student. The ver- 
balizations of the counselors were recorded 
on a wire recorder rather than by the writer. 
By this method a complete and accurate 
record was obtained without the intrusion 
of any other personality. 

The cases used were selected from 
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the files of one of the college counseling of- 
fices of the University of Minnesota, and 
were similar to those with which the coun- 
selors had regular contact. Any of the stu- 
dents might at any time be referred to the 
participating counselors by one of the col- 
lege counselors. The study was designed to 
make possible a comparison of the diagnos- 
tic procedure followed by different coun- 
selors on the same case, and also to com- 
pare the diagnostic procedure followed by 
each counselor on different cases. To make 
these comparisons possible, ten counselors 
were each asked to make a diagnosis of the 
same three cases. 

Verbatim typescripts of the record- 
ings were used to study the diagnostic 
process. In order to quantify these data, the 
typescripts were first divided into response 
units. A response unit was defined as the ex- 
pression of a single idea by the counselor. 
To insure reliability in this division of the 
typescripts, the “spiral” procedure described 
by Kamm (7) was used by the writer, and 
as a check a second, independent, division 
was made of all typescripts four weeks later. 

A second step in the quantification 
of the data was the development of cate- 
Gories representing steps in the diagnostic 
process, and the classification of each re- 
Sponse unit into one of these categories. 
The categories were developed on a theo- 
retical basis from the literature on diag- 
nosis and problem-solving and were given 
a firmer empirical basis from the results of 
a pilot study. The six categories thus iden- 
tified and defined were: 


1, Indeterminate response: 
The counselor responds to a datum 
by questioning its meaning, by ex- 
Pressing uncertainty of its meaning 
or significance, or by any statement 
which indicates he is giving recog- 
nition to it without verbalizing an 
interpretation. 

2. Response as an interpre- 
tation of a datum: The counselor 
responds to a datum with a discrete, 
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generalized interpretation; that is, 

the interpretation would no doubt 

hold true in any case as well as this 

specific one. He does not relate the 
atum to other data. 

3. Response as a comparison 
and evaluation of data: The counse- 
lor indicates that a relationship ex- 
ists between the datum and another 
datum or data. He makes no inter- 
pretation of the data. 

4. Response as a hypothesis 
based on synthesis of data: The 
counselor relates a datum to another 
datum or to a previous interpreta- 
tion or hypothesis, and formulates 
a hypothesis based on this relation- 
ship. 

5. Response as an evaluation 
of an interpretation or hypothesis: 
The counselor evaluates an inter- 
pretation or a hypothesis on the 
basis of a datum or data, or his in- 
terpretation of it. He may use the 
datum either as negative evidence 
to refute an interpretation or hypoth- 
esis, or as positive evidence to 
support it. He may compare two 
conflicting hypotheses and accept 
one in preference to the other on 
the basis of the evidence at hand. 

6. Response indicating need 
for additional data: The counselor 
indicates a need for specific infor- 
mation to supplement the present 
data, or indicates a desire for addi- 
tional data to evaluate a hypothesis. 


To determine the extent to which 
judges would agree on the identification of 
steps in the diagnostic process, two judges, 
in addition to the writer, classified each re- 
sponse unit into one of these categories. The 
writer also made a second, independent 
classification of all response units after an 
interval of four months. The resultant classi- 
fication of response units was used for quan- 
titative analysis of the diagnostic process. 

The basis for qualitative analysis of 
the data was found in the problem-solving 
studies by Durkin (4), Hartmann (6), Kuo 
(8), and Maier (9), They identified ap- 


proaches to, and procedures in, problem- 
solving which might hinder or facilitate the 
problem-solving process. These factors as 
applied to the diagnostic process include: 
(a) evidence of a “set,” (b) use of, or fail- 
ure to use, negative evidence in testing hy- 
potheses, (c) evidence of open-mindedness 
and recentering of thinking, 


THE COUNSELORS 
AND CASES USED 
IN THE STUDY 


THE COUNSELORS 


A group of experienced counselors 
was selected as subjects for the study. The 
criteria for selection of the counselors were: 
(a) that they have a sufficiently high level 
of training in the area of counseling to be 
considered proficient as counselors, (b) 
that they have demonstrated this proficiency 
as counselors by having completed at least 
one year of successful counseling experi- 
ence, (c) that as a group they represent 
a broad range of experience, (d) that they 
be engaged in counseling activities at the 
time of the study, and (e) that their experi- 
ence has included counseling clients whose 
case folders contained information compa- 
rable to that used in the cases selected for 
the study. 

The group included nine counselors 
from the Student Counseling Bureau of the 
University of Minnesota and one counselor 
from the Counseling Office of the College 
of Science, Literature and the Arts. All of 
the counselors had the Master of Arts De- 
gree, or equivalent, with a concentration 
of graduation work in psychometrics, edu- 
cation, educational psychology, or psychol- 
ogy, and were taking further graduate work 
at the time of the study. Their counseling 
experience ranged from one year to nine 
years and ten months, and the total experi- 
ence of the group was almost equally di- 
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vided between work at the Counseling 
Bureau and at other counseling agencies. 


THE CASES 


In order that none of the counselors 
be acquainted with the cases used for the 
study, the three cases were selected from 
the files of other counseling offices of the 
University of Minnesota. The data contained 
in the folders included biographical data, 
results of tests, case notes from previous 
counseling contacts, and the scholastic 
achievement record, All of these materials 
were of the type with which the counselors 
dealt regularly. 


RESULTS 
OF THE STUDY 


REACTIONS OF THE COUNSELORS TO 
THE PROCEDURE 


The basic problem inherent in a self- 
study of the thought processes is the fact 
that any attempt to analyze one’s own 
thought processes results in a distortion of 
that process. For this reason, the counselors 
were asked to evaluate the extent to which 
the recorded verbalizations were repre- 
sentative of their usual analysis of case data 
in preparation for an interview. When each 
counselor had completed the three case 
analyses he was given a brief questionnaire 
on which to express his opinion of the 
procedure used. 

On a five point scale of representa- 
tiveness of their verbalizations, four coun- 
selors checked very well, four checked fairly 
well, and two checked somewhat. None of 
the counselors checked to a limited degree 
or hardly at all. The comments of the coun- 
selors indicated that their analyses were 
somewhat more detailed and more formal 
than usual, and that their thoughts were 
expressed in more complete statements. It 
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TABLE 1 
Percentage of Agreement of Three Judges on Response Units from Each Case Analysis 


AGREEMENT FOR EACH COUNSELOR, IN PER CENT 


nea ey in coun E clon 


6 7 8 9 10 Mean 


A 86.5 85.7 87.6 83.0 88.0 
B 79.4 786 83.3 79.7 82.4 
C 78.2 79.5 843 80.5 80.7 


87.0 85.7 914 960 848 86.1 
84.0 80.0 80.9 78.2 tel 
78.3 815 77.2 71.0 82.4 79.7 


* Recording faulty and could not be used. 


was concluded from this evaluation by the 
counselors that their recorded verbalizations 
were sufficiently representative of their usual 
thinking during case analyses to be used 
as the basis for the study. 


AGREEMENT OF THE JUDGES 


The two judges selected to classify 
the response units held the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the University of Min- 
nesota and had had two or more years of 
counseling experience. The third judge, the 
writer, had completed all work for the Doc- 
torate with the exception of a dissertation, 
and was completing his third year of coun- 
seling at the University. 

The judges were given a brief train- 
ing period, including an orientation to the 
study, a brief discussion of the six categories 
and the procedure for classifying response 
units, a practice typescript from the pilot 


study, and an opportunity to ask questions 
of the writer after completing the practice 
case. All judges followed the same sequence 
in judging the typescripts to minimize dif- 
ferences due to practice effects. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of the 
responses on which all three judges agreed 
on each of the typescripts. Table 2 sum- 
marizes the percentage of agreement on two 
independent classifications made by the 
writer with an interval of four months be- 
tween classifications. The high percentage 
of agreement indicated that judges were 
able to agree in their identification of the 
processes the counselors used to make diag- 
noses. Their agreement also warranted the 
use of the classification of response units 
by them for further analytical study of the 
diagnostic process. For this further study, 
each response unit was classified in that 
category in which it was placed by two or 
more of the judges. 


TAB EE 


Percentage of Agreement of Two Independent Classifications of Response 
Units by One Judge 


AGREEMENT FOR EACH COUNSELOR, IN PER CENT 


CASE 
I 2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 9 10 Mean 


A 90.5 946 912 943 94.0 
B 91.2 915 95.9 913 94.2 
C 90.0 93.1 922 90.9 90.4 


94.4 942 914 920 95.7 93.1 
92.0 95.0 92.9 93.5 = 920 
89.9 88.9 912 87.1 94.1 90.8 


* Recording faulty and could not be used. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES AMONG 
THE COUNSELORS IN THE USE 
OF THE SIX DIAGNOSTIC STEPS 


The purpose in classifying the re- 
sponse units into categories was to deter- 
mine whether or not the counselors followed 
a pattern in terms of the relative number 
of times they used each step when making 
a diagnosis. Two questions had been pro- 
posed for study: (a) Were the different 
counselors similar in the patterns which 
they followed in their analysis of the same 
case? (b) Was each counselor consistent 
in the extent to which he used each of the 
six categories as he analyzed three different 
cases? The significance of relationship of 
the patterns was tested by the analysis of 
variation of ranks as described by Friedman 
(5), and the intensity of the relationship 
was shown by the rank correlation ratio 
described by Wallis (16). 

In order to apply the analysis of vari- 
ation of ranks to these data, ranks were as- 
signed to each category for each case analy- 
sis, Rank one was assigned to the category 
having the highest percentage of responses 
for each case, rank two to the second high- 
est, and so on. 

Stated as a null hypothesis, the first 
hypothesis tested was that, on analyses of 
the same case, the similarity in the rank 
order of the counselors’ use of the six steps 
was not significantly greater than chance. 
Using the computed values of X?, and five 
degrees of freedom, the probability value 
as determined from the X? table was be- 
tween .30 and .50 for each of the three cases. 

For each of the three cases, there- 
fore, the hypothesis was accepted since the 
chances were greater than thirty in 100 that 
the similarity of the rank orders could have 
been due to chance. It follows then that the 
counselors were not consistent in the rela- 
tive number of times they used each step 
in the analysis of the same case data; or, 
stated in other words, that the variations 
among the counselors in the extent to which 
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they used the six steps in making a diagnosis 
of the same case could not be accounted for 
by chance. 

The second hypothesis tested was 
that for a counselor’s analyses of different 
cases the similarity of the patterns was not 
significantly greater than could be expected 
from chance. The analysis of variation of 
ranks was used to test this hypothesis for 
each counselor's three case analyses. The 
results showed that for eight of the ten 
counselors the similarity of the three pat- 
terns could be accounted for by chance 
factors less than five times in 100. The cor- 
responding rank correlation ratios ranged 
from .89 to .99. The patterns of the eight 
counselors who were found to be consistent 
in their analysis of three cases, were used 
to show differences and similarities among 
the counselors. 

Since the eight counselors were con- 
sistent in the patterns followed in their 
analysis of three different cases, the mean 
percentage of responses in each category 
was used to plot a profile for each counselor, 
Examination of these profiles suggested four 
distinct patterns of analysis, As shown in 
Figure 1 each of the four patterns was com- 
mon to two counselors. 

Characteristic of all the patterns was 
the comparatively frequent use by the coun- 
selors of Category IV and very infrequent 
use of Category I. The percentage of re- 
sponses in Category III was nearly constant 
for all counselors. Although the highest per- 
centage of responses was in Category IV, 
there was a tendency for a decrease in that 
percentage to be accompanied by an increase 
in Category II. The same relationship is 
indicated between Categories V and VI. 

The similarities and differences 
among the counselors may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Although the ten counselors 
tended to follow a different diagnostic pat- 
tern in their analysis of the same case, only 
two were not self-consistent in their analysis 
of different cases. 
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2. The eight counselors who were 
self-consistent in their analysis of different 
cases demonstrated four quite distinct diag- 
nostic patterns. 

3. For all of the counselors, the high- 
est percentage of responses was in terms of 
formulating hypotheses from combinations 
of data, and the lowest percentage was in 
indeterminate responses. 

4. The counselors were most con- 
sistent in their use of responses classified 
as comparison of data. 

5. There appeared to be a tendency 
for a decrease in the percentage of responses 
classified as formulating hypotheses to be 
accompanied by an increase in the responses 
classified as interpretation of a datum. A 
similar relationship was noted between re- 
sponses classified as testing hypotheses and 
expressing a need for further information. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


In examining the typescripts, the 
first point noted was that the counselors 
as a group followed the general pattern de- 
scribed in the literature, using the steps 
indicated above. There was no indication 
in the literature, however, that the question 
of what other information is needed is part 
of the diagnostic process. The counselors 
differed in the extent to which they ex- 
pressed a need for further information, but 
all indicated they would like information 
which would serve to test hypotheses, clarify 
data already available, and help them un- 
derstand how the client felt about his present 
status. The latter point was most frequently 
suggested as a point of departure in the 
counseling interview. 

Further study of the typescripts was 
for the purpose of finding indications of the 
use of negative evidence to modify or refute 
hypotheses, recentering of thinking, and of 
a “set” on the part of the counselors. It was 
found that of the ten counselors only two 
did not use negative evidence in testing 
hypotheses, This is encouraging when com- 
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pared to Kuo’s (8) subjects, forty per cent 
of whom failed to use negative evidence 
in problem-solving. 

The use of negative evidence by the 
counselors resulted in varying degrees of 
modification of hypotheses. In some cases 
the direction of the counselor’s thinking was 
changed only slightly in terms of the nature 
of the client’s problem or its severity; in 
other cases there was almost a complete 
change in the counselor’s judgment of the 
present status of the client and the proce- 
dure suggested for helping him. On the 
other hand, in two of the case analyses 
where no use was made of negative evi- 
dence to modify hypotheses, there was a 
limited indication that the counselors made 
the data fit into a preconceived pattern 
rather than questioning their hypotheses. 
Although there was limited evidence for 
such a “set”, the writer feels it is of sufficient 
importance to be called to the attention of 
counselors on the job and prospective coun- 
selors being trained. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


This study applied to a study of the 
diagnostic process techniques considered 
most effective in studying the problem- 
solving process. Each of ten counselors was 
asked to make a diagnosis of the same three 
cases. They “thought aloud” as they ana- 
lyzed the case data, their verbalizations 
were recorded, and typescripts made from 
the recordings were used as the basis for 
the study. 

The results of the study showed 
that: 

1. The counselors considered their 
verbalizations to be quite representative of 
their usual thinking during case analyses, 
although they were somewhat more formal 
and detailed, and were stated in more com- 
plete sentences. 

2. Three judges showed a very high 
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percentage of agreement in identifying the 
steps followed by the counselors in making 
a diagnosis. 

3. There were differences between 
counselors in the extent to which they used 
each of the six steps in making a diagnosis 
of the same case, but eight of the ten coun- 
selors were self-consistent in analyzing three 
different cases. 

4. All of the counselors compared 
data to other data to test their consistency, 
interpreted a datum, synthesized data and 
formulated hypotheses, tested these hypoth- 
eses, and indicated a need for further in- 
formation to supplement that already avail- 
able. They differed in the extent to which 
they used each of these steps. 

5. The use of negative evidence to 
modify hypotheses appeared to be related 
to open-mindedness and recentering of 
thinking; failure to use negative evidence 
appeared to be related to a “set” on the part 
of the counselors. 

6. The study suggests a technique 
which may be used by counselors to analyze 
the processes by which they make a diag- 
nosis and thereby improve their ability to 
make clinical judgments. 
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OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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The purpose of this paper is four- 
fold: (1) to distinguish between positive 
and negative diagnosis; (2) to review 
briefly how a positive orientation has been 
used; (3) to examine how such an orienta- 
tion might be employed in personality test 
construction and interpretation; and (4) to 
explore some implications of a balanced 
diagnostic perspective for personality coun- 
seling in a college setting. 

An assumption basic to this discus- 
sion is that continuous diagnosis of a formal 
or informal nature is implied in all “schools” 
of counseling. Psychoanalysis necessitates 
continuous diagnosis within the framework 
of psychoanalytic theory. Directive counsel- 
ing involves continual diagnostic decisions, 
often in a framework of reinforcement learn- 
ing theory. In a similar, but not obvious, 
manner, nondirective counseling also im- 
plies continuous diagnosis on the part of 
the counselor. Many nondirective counselors 
regard reflection of feelings as a primary 
skill. The decisions concerning the selection 
of client responses to be reflected, however, 
and the manner in which these reflections 
are made strongly suggest subtle diagnosis. 


POSITIVE 
AND NEGATIVE 
DIAGNOSIS 


Positive diagnosis in this paper will 
refer to those formal and informal clinical 
attempts to discover all relevant psychologi- 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 63-69. 


cal attributes of a client. The term negative 
diagnosis will designate those diagnostic ef- 
forts which aim at identifying areas of psy- 
chological malfunctioning. These terms are 
arbitrarily employed to emphasize relative 
diagnostic approaches, There is no intent to 
categorize various clinical schools of psy- 
chology under either approach; the differ- 
ences within a given school with respect to 
diagnostic procedures may well be greater 
than the differences among the schools. 

The plea here is simply for a more 
balanced diagnostic approach which more 
adequately recognizes both positive and 
negative traits in an integrated fashion. 
Such a holistic approach is equally con- 
cerned with both the limitations and assets 
of the client. Since there has been, how- 
ever, an undue emphasis on negative diag- 
nosis in personality counseling, this pres- 
entation is mainly concerned with clarifying 
the need for positive diagnosis. 

The historical influence of psycho- 
analysis. Freudian theory was based upon 
clinical experience with neurotic patients. 
Psychoanalytic methods were developed pri- 
marily for eliciting repressed, unpleasant 
material, with the diagnostic aim of dis- 
covering the sources and causes of neurotic 
behavior. Thus, in origin, the psychoanalytic 
diagnostic approach employs essentially a 
negative orientation. Psychoanalytic influ- 
ences in this respect persist in the terminol- 
ogy employed in modern personality coun- 
seling and theory. Erikson (5, pp. 166-168) 
has recognized the dilemma. In Freudian 
terms, he points out, psychological well- 
being is defined as freedom from ego inade- 
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quacies, and hence, “. . . our description 
of this positive state is expressed only in 
negations.” He suggests a remedy for this 
situation would be the development of posi- 
tive criteria “. . . beyond the mere defen- 
sive aspects of the ego. . . .” 

The influence of psychoanalytic 
thinking is still manifested in the subculture 
of professional psychologists and also in 
some of their attempts at humor. Exemplary 
are semiserious conversations about other 
individuals, at the level of professional gos- 
sip. “Coercive toilet training,” “anal char- 
acter,” “phallic symbols,” and the like are 
now stock phrases in the colloquial equip- 
ment of the psychologist. The extent to 
which they are used somewhat facetiously 
or seriously as convenient abbreviations of 
personality appraisal may symbolize a seri- 
ous limitation of broad diagnostic concep- 
tualization on the part of psychologists. 


ATTEMPTS 
DIAGNOSIS 


The conception of positive diagnosis 
is not novel; each major school of psycho- 
logical theory has given implied or explicit 
recognition to the positive attributes of the 
client. Thus, in psychoanalytic terms, Alex- 
ander and French have evaluated client 
assets in terms of ego strength: 


From an appraisal of the pa- 
tient’s adaptations in the past and 
of the way he is handling the pres- 
ent crisis which brought him to treat- 
ment, we can gauge the integrative 
capacity of the ego. The individual 
who had basic difficulties as a child 
—either constitutional or acquired 
early in life—will probably show a 
chronic deficiency in a aptability 
and will be less easily treated. In 
contrast, an individual who has made 
a fairly good adjustment to life in 
spite of early lacks and deprivations 
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is obviously more adaptable and 
more readily helped. 

Another helpful method of 
gauging the strength of the ego is 
to give trial interpretations as early 
as possible. The patient’s reaction 
to such initial interpretations is an 
excellent guide in evaluating the pa- 
tients capacity for insight, as well 
as in indicating the character and 
the extent of his probable resistance 
and future cooperation (1, p- 98). 


The nondirective school of counsel- 
ing implies a strong assumption involving 
the client's assets, referring to them gener- 
ally as “positive growth potential.” Rogers 
states: 


The constructive forces which 
bring about altered perception, re- 
organization of self, and relearning, 
reside primarily in the client, and 
probably cannot come from outside. 
... The native curative forces 
which make for growth and learning 
appear to be the primary ones upon 
which the therapist must reply. 
When hypnosis or other means have 
been used to bring in positive forces 
whose source is external to the client, 
the results seem disappointing or 
temporary (10, p. 222). 


Despite this general assumption in 
nondirective practice, few specifics are sug- 
gested for identifying this positive growth 
force. The assumption, however, is that this 
Positive potential will emerge in a permis- 
sive Rogerian setting. Conducive conditions 
for the emergence of positive growth forces 
are, according to Patterson, (1) allowing 
the client responsibility for himself, (2) per- 
mitting the client free exploration of his 
feelings, and (3) providing opportunity for 
the expression of the client’s drive toward 
maturity and independence (8, p. 158). 

Thorne, perhaps representative of 
the directive school of counseling, recog- 
nizes these positive forces as potentialities 
for learning: 


The prime objective is to 
demonstrate to the client through 
his own experiences in solving in- 
creasingly difficult problems that he 
possesses inner resources of which 
he had not formerly been aware. 
These inner resources have been des- 
ignated as Growth Principles, home- 
ostasis, etc., but for current purposes 
may be subsumed under the general 
fact that every intelligent person pos- 
sesses large potentialities for learn- 
ing. Once the client discovers that 
that there are ways of learning to 
solve problems formerly considered 
unsurmountable, positive attitudes 
toward self begin to reassert them- 
selves and the retraining process 
gains momentum, Even the most 
severe psychoneurotics possess large 
resources for retraining if sufficient 
patience and facilities are available 
to carry them over the long and in- 
tensive training period which is usu- 
ally necessary to achieve training in 
control (11, pp. 404-405). 


It is interesting to note here Thorne’s 
emphasis upon intellectual resources, an 
area where formal diagnostic instruments 
in development and practice have reflected 
the utilization of positive diagnosis. Thorne 
specifically indicates therapeutic methods 
of capitalizing on the client’s assets, but he 
too often equates positive diagnosis with 
supportive and frequently superficial ther- 
apy. In this respect, his position does not 
appear to be either clear or consistent (11). 

These presentations, although per- 

» vasive in an implicit sense, have not resulted, 
it would seem, in a balanced diagnostic 
scheme adequately represented in clinical 
theory and in available testing instruments. 
The common tendency has been to regard 
positive personality characteristics in such 
general terms as to reduce implementation 
to little more than a strong profession of 
faith or to provide only spuriously useful 
concepts for the application of superficial 
Support. It seems quite likely that client 
strengths, if clearly and meaningfully diag- 
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nosed in conjunction with areas of malfunc- 
tioning, can be employed with genuine 
fruitfulness at all temporal stages and thera- 
peutic levels of counseling. 


POSITIVE DIAGNOSIS 
WITH FORMAL 
APPRAISAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


The process of positive diagnosis has 
received most explicit attention, perhaps, in 
the field of vocational-educational counsel- 
ing. The vocational counselor typically 
works with profiles reflecting client assets 
and limitations, This balanced orientation 
is reflected in frequently used diagnostic 
instruments. The Kuder and Strong inter- 
est inventories are constructed so that the 
client will score higher in some fields of 
interest than in others. The Differential 
Aptitude Tests similarly present a picture 
of the individual's relative abilities and per- 
mit a comparison between them. It is not 
uncommon to compare these abilities with 
the highest and lowest points on the interest 
inventories. 

In the area of personality, the situa- 
tion is quite different. It is difficult even to 
interpret scores on such personality inven- 
tory traits as depression-elation, cycloid 
tendency, neurotic tendency, and mental in- 
stability in positive terminology. Indeed, the 
list of traits isolated by techniques of per- 
sonality evaluation are often as depressing 
to the psychologist as they are to the client. 
Abnormal psychology is disproportionately 
represented in our clinical language. Com- 
mon experience suggests that the approach 
of vocational-educational counselors has 
been seriously underestimated by personal- 
ity counselors. 

Ideally, diagnostic tests should at- 
tempt to present a balanced picture of the 
client's abilities and disabilities, assets and 
limitations. Freeman puts the case well: 
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. . . Pragmatically, at the 
present time, a useful test of person- 
ality is one whose score or responses 
to individual items assist in identify- 
ing areas of actual or potential mal- 
adjustment for purposes of further, 
more intensive study and subse- 
quent treatment. Conversely, they 
can help in the identification of 
areas of wholesome adjustment. At 
their present stage of development, 
this is one of the most useful ways 
in which results of personality in- 
ventories can be employed (6, p. 
398). 


Ina similar vein, certain investigators 
have explored the possibilities of interpret- 
ing projective techniques in a positive man- 
ner. Magaret (7, pp. 284-285) has dis- 
cussed research consistent with “...a 
broader and more fruitful . . .” type of psy- 
chodiagnosis; studies of ego strength evalu- 
ated by means of the Rorschach Test (as 
well as by factor analysis of objective tests) 
were cited as examples of this more bal- 
anced approach. Davidson (4) has identi- 
fied seventeen signs of positive adjustment 
in Rorschach protocol, and Cox and Sargent 
(3) have examined indicators of psycho- 
logical stability in the TAT responses of 
children. 

But merely to attempt to adapt exist- 
ing clinical tests to reveal positive as well as 
negative characteristics is not sufficient. 
Diagnostic tests should be constructed from 
a more balanced orientation, thus facili- 
tating a holistic interpretation. An example 
of this test philosophy is found in Thorpe’s 
mental health analysis: 


This inventory is designed to 
measure both the degree to which 
an individual possesses mental 
health liabilities and the extent to 
which he is characterized by mental 
health assets. The instrument is 
based on the assumption that a score 
representing a combination of free- 
dom from liabilities and the pres- 
ence of assets is indicative of a de- 


sirable state of mental health. . . 
(12, pp. 651-652). 


The present energy and enthusiasm 
invested in the construction of diagnostic 
personality appraisal techniques might well 
be devoted to more intensive efforts to iden- 
tify basic elements of healthy psychological 
functioning. 


Positive diagnosis is especially ap- 
propriate for college personality counseling. 
The personal characteristics of college stu- 
dents present to the counselor useful op- 
portunities for initiating and accelerating 
therapy. Students represent a relatively in- 
telligent sample of the general population, 
frequently coming to the initial counseling 
sessions with many sound intellectual in- 
sights which can be utilized by the psycholo- 
gist to good advantage. A comprehensive 
and thorough diagnostic examination fre- 
quently demonstrates more behavioral assets 
than liabilities. Blos has indicated the unique 
characteristics of the college clients consid- 
ered amenable to psychological counseling: 


Cases which come to the at- 
tention of the psychological coun- 
selor are as diversified as might be 
expected. Gross mental disturbances 
are referred to clinic or psychiatrist 
with the help of the family. Neurotic 
conditions are, if possible, also re- 
ferred for psychotherapy or psycho- 
analysis. This leaves us with a bulk 
of disturbances which do not fit into 
any of the customary classifications 
of personality disorders. In fact, 
when I tried to classify 387 cases, 
I was appalled to find that classifica- 
tion would indeed be fitting them 
into a procrustean bed, for the sake 
of typology. I began to realize that 
I was dealing with case material 


which was basically different from 
cases seen in a mental hygiene or 
child guidance clinic; the difference 
being that no definite symptom com- 
plex had developed in these cases. A 
dysfunction had made its appear- 
ance in a limited field of the stu- 
dent’s life, which rendered college 
an unsatisfactory experience (2, p. 
572). 


The positive orientation suggested 
here is not necessarily limited to a college 
setting. Many psychoanalysts undoubtedly 
have utilized this approach with noncollegi- 
ate clients and with severely disturbed 
people. Nevertheless, considering the goals 
of therapy, the available facilities, the popu- 
lation involved, and the typical problems 
presented, it may be that the approach sug- 
gested here is especially appropriate for 
the diagnosis and counseling of college 
students. 

Implications of positive diagnosis for 
therapeutic practice. Despite the general 
recognition of the value of identifying client 
assets in terms of “ego strength,” “natural 
curative forces,” or “potentialities for learn- 
ing,” the counselor who wishes to employ 
these assets in actual therapy faces a straw 
man psychology, which would equate posi- 
tive references with superficial, supportive 
therapy. Thus, Porter practically equated 
“reinforcing by suggestion” with Couéism 
(9, p. 100). One may agree with Porter's 
implication that a positive and promiscuous 
approach of this type (“isn’t life peachy?”) 
represents a primitive psychological coun- 
seling procedure, but such a procedure is 
only an unnecessary abuse of a potentially 
sound and useful counseling technique. If 
a client's assets are realistically and mean- 
ingfully identified, these positive character- 
istics can be manipulated to great advan- 
tage in the counseling setting, especially 
Since disturbed clients tend to overevaluate 
and exaggerate their limitations. These cli- 
ents lose perspective and are unable to take 
advantage of their positive potentialities. 
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The contention here is that skillful coun- 
seling of a directive or nondirective type 
helps the client attain a more balanced per- 
spective, appreciating his strengths more 
appropriately as well as gaining insight into 
his weaknesses and a measure of control 
over them. The following are examples from 
the experience of the senior author in the 
Bureau of Psychological Services at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 


1. Rose, age 20, a senior in 
Business Administration, came to see 
the counselor because she lacked 
popularity and couldn’t get along 
with people. Her appearance was 
very unattractive and definitely un- 
kempt. At mid-semester, a few 
weeks later, she received a majority 
of “F” grades, Rose commuted week 
ends to the heart of an industrial 
city, where her widowed mother, an 
immigrant, operated a second-hand 
clothing store. Rose was an only 
child of a rather elderly, tempera- 
mental, nagging, and dominating 
mother. She worked in the store on 
week ends and was subjected to 
rather constant prodding toward 
marriage. The neighborhood repre- 
sented such low socio-economic sta- 
tus that Rose felt compelled to con- 
ceal her college enrollment. She had 
dated only one boy in her life, and 
to top it all, the business, which pro- 
vided a bare livelihood, was getting 
worse. In fact, as the story unfolded 
in the first few interviews, the coun- 
selor became increasingly depressed. 
Here was a combination of environ- 
mental poverty and culture conflict 
in conjunction with what appeared 
superficially to be very unprepossess- 
ing personal characteristics. The 
prognosis was very poor. 


Nevertheless, diagnosis revealed that 
Rose was a reasonably intelligent girl with 
strong motivation, Furthermore, although 
she lacked social facility, she possessed 
marked social sensitivity and fondness for 
people. Her situation was explored and her 
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capacity for solving her life problems was 
clarified. For example, her accomplishment 
of attaining senior status in the face of severe 
environmental obstacles was emphasized. 
Her social sensitivity was supplemented 
with cues for implementation in active so- 
cial situations. She learned to accept and 
objectify her hostile feelings towards her 
mother, as well as to appreciate her. 


Rose’s _ grades improved 
enough for her to graduate and 
plan a career in elementary school 
teaching. Her physical appearance 
changed so markedly for the better 
that the counselor’s receptionist 
spontaneously remarked on it. She 
took more initiative in planning and 
executing ideas for her mother’s 
store, and she gained emotional in- 
dependence in her relationship with 
her mother. On campus she partici- 
pated in social activities and dated. 
She experienced her first Spring ro- 
mance in her senior year. This se- 
quence demonstrates the counselor's 
belated diagnosis of this girl’s basic 
adjustive resources and insights. The 
presenting complaints seemed so se- 
vere that the counselor identified 
with the negative perspective of the 
client before he objectified the diag- 
nosis. The latter revealed positive re- 

` sources which made possible the 
transformation indicated above. This 
case particularly exemplifies the 
value of positive diagnosis when en- 
vironmental deprivation as well as 
personal inadequacy appear severe, 

2. William, age 23, a fresh- 
man in Business Administration, 
complained about lack of academic 
motivation, as well as about his 
difficulties in adjusting to dating. His 
paee were incompatible, and he 

ad practically no rapport with his 
father. His perception of failure in 
school, home, and social activities 
accentuated his feeling of inade- 
quacy and contributed to his ten- 
dencies to avoid his problems and 
his tasks. This approach of course 


increased his failure perceptions and 
resulted in a retreat into a kind of 
introversive neurotic cycle. The 
problem was reversing this cycle 
into the reality of positive action. 


In the initial interviews the nature 
of his problems and difficulties was explored 
and defined in a concrete manner. William 
was encouraged to verbalize his feelings. In 
relating his case history, he dropped clues 
and demonstrated insights of a positive na- 
ture. However, he was so involved in his 
difficulties, he failed to perceive his assets, 
even as he related them. The counselor 
carefully noted these positive expressions 
in specific instances. Later in the interview 
sequence William was presented with this 
positive compilation essentially in his own 
words. These fragments, put in a unitary 
setting, helped to focus his attention on his 
positive characteristics and enhanced his 
self-concept. When this approach was com- 
bined with test analysis of vocational inter- 
ests and general ability, William’s behavior 
became more reality and action oriented, 
and the introversive neuroticism dimin- 
ished. 


Williams grades improved, 
he became interested and effective 
in dating, and his relationship with 
his father became better. He de- 
cided to go to art school and 
planned his studies with that aim. 
He learned to enjoy his relationships 
with the opposite sex, and mastered 
the mechanics of the dating com- 
plex, while maintaining a serious 
orientation toward eventually select- 
ing a permanent mate. He felt he 
understood his father better and 
could discuss some problems with 
him for the first time in his life. 

At the conclusion of the 
counseling process, fifteen interviews 
later, William still faced essentially 
the same problems he initially pre- 
sented. At no time in the counseling 
process was there an attempt to 
underestimate their seriousness. Posi- 
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tive diagnosis in this case helped the 
client to handle his problems at the 
reality level with resources previ- 
ously latent. Interesting and indica- 
tive is the fact that in his last inter- 
view William recognized the per- 
manence of his problems and the 
satisfactions of his active, positive 
approach, The criteria of his new- 
found adequacy were of a functional 
nature; greater success and happi- 
ness in heterosexual companionship, 
school work, and family relation- 
ships. 

3. Peggy, a college sopho- 
more, presented conversion symp- 
toms of hysteria. She had been in 
the university infirmary for three 
days, unable to move her right leg. 
Peggy's story was one of persistent 
rejection by her mother since child- 
hood. Her parents were divorced 
when Peggy was 13. Her mother 
was a successful professional woman 
who had always made Peggy feel 
inadequate. Her fondness for her 
father was contaminated by the fact 
that he had sternly and effectively 
discouraged a romance of her early 
teens. In all these and in other frus- 
trating circumstances, Peggy's adap- 
tive mechanism was a repression re- 
flected in outward serenity. Under 
accumulating pressure, however, 
conversion symptoms had appeared 
recently with more frequency. 


It became clear early in the inter- 
view sequence that Peggy could learn emo- 
tional expression and understanding of her 
difficulties to the extent that she could gain 
insights and implement them. In short, ther- 
apeutic progress depended upon some ego 
strength and sound intellectual resources. 
Subsequent diagnosis confirmed the pres- 
ence of resources strong enough so that the 
client experienced clarification of her basic 
problems and symptom relief in ten inter- 
views. The summary of her progress which 
Peggy spontaneously offered in her final 
interview is a classic description of some 
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of the elements of hysterical problems and 
one type of rational resolution. 

This case represents the fallacy of 
interpreting hysteria as a narrow, homo- 
geneous diagnostic category. The factors re- 
sponsible for the therapeutic procedures 
employed in resolving hysterical features 
were discovered in the early positive diag- 
nosis of the ego strength and intellectual 
capacities of the client. ; 

Precautions. This kind of positive 
diagnosis demands sophistication for a 
number of reasons, Areas of positive func- 
tioning are usually perceived as less dra- 
matic to the client (and often to the 
counselor). Diagnostic selection of these 
behaviors for clarification requires consider- 
able skill, especially in view of the previ- 
ously mentioned inadequacies of available 
diagnostic instruments. The temporal factor 
may be crucial when introducing positive 
elements. The phenomenon of “delayed re- 
action,” however, when the client accepts 
positive references originally rejected in the 
early phases of counseling, is by no means 
uncommon. 

The application of positive diagnosis 
in a college counseling setting must be 
meaningful to the client, or he will lose con- 
fidence in the efficacy of the counseling 
interview. Random positive support is super- 
ficial and transparent. The client will “see 
through it” as readily as the critical profes- 
sional counselor. Careful application of diag- 
nostic concepts involves (1) selection of 
appropriate positive psychological material, 
and (2) introduction of the material when 
the client is “ready.” 

A broadly oriented, sophisticated 
diagnosis will identify and utilize positive 
elements early in the counseling process. 
This procedure is aimed at keeping disturb- 
ing problems in reasonable perspective and 
at utilizing the client’s positive psychological 
assets for modifying disturbing elements. 
Reinforcement of positive elements in the 
life space of the client induces him to make 
the mest of his resources in solving his prob- 
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lems. This procedure is consistent with both 
modern reinforcement and gestalt theories. 


SUMMARY 


The implications of positive diag- 
nosis in personality appraisal and counseling 
in a college setting are developed in this 
paper. Positive diagnosis is arbitrarily em- 
ployed to refer to the clinical discovery of 
psychological assets in clients. Positive diag- 
nostic procedures involve the sophisticated 
appraisal of areas of adequate behavior 
functioning, in conjunction with the evalu- 
ation of disturbed areas. Personality diag- 
nosis and therapy on the college campus 
have been too much influenced by abnormal 
psychology and by the psychoanalytic tra- 
dition of uncovering unpleasant behavior 
malfunctioning. Techniques of personality 
evaluation ought to include more positive 
approaches for revealing personality assets. 
A more positive diagnostic approach, skill- 
fully utilized, would facilitate therapy with 
college students who typically possess a 
wide variety of psychological attributes. 
Identification of these attributes in the life 
space of an individual would help him deal 
with anxiety-provoking problems. Case ex- 
amples from the writers’ experience are 
cited. 

The suggestions in this paper are not 
novel, and they have been utilized by many 
psychologists and psychoanalysts in the 
past. The emphasis here is on systematizing 
a considerably more balanced orientation 
within relatively traditional diagnostic pro- 
cedures. This point of view suggests some 
modified orientations in college personality 
counseling and may generalize to other 
forms of psychotherapy. 
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COMMENT 


The main point of this article is well 
taken, counselors should pay at least as 
much attention to their clients’ personality 
assets as to their liabilities. The cases they 
cite as examples are typical of many which 
probably all counselors can recall from their 
own practice, cases in which the favorable- 
ness of the outcome is in sharp contrast 
to the severity of the personality handicaps. 
This point of view fits in with significant 
trends in present-day theories about person- 
ality and psychotherapy in which emphasis 
is placed by different schools of thought 


upon ego strength, growth potential, or 
learning capacity. 

Another suggestion of the signifi- 
cance of these ideas is found in the study 
of trends in nondirective therapy by Seeman 
(J. Consult, Psychol., 1949, 13, 157-168). 
He found that one of the major differences 
in what the clients say in early and in later 
interviews represents a shift from negative 
to positive self-attitudes. This would suggest 
that positive diagnosis takes place in the 
client whether or not any special effort is 
made to achieve it. If this is true, the task 
of the counselor could be thought of as 
one of fostering this process and perhaps 
speeding it up. Since the wealth of ma- 
terial a client brings into any one interview 
gives the therapist considerable latitude in 
choosing what to verbalize and clarify, it 
might be quite possible for him to accelerate 
the process of favorable change by a subtle 
emphasis on positive rather than negative 
qualities as they are expressed. 

The third of the stated purposes in 
the paper, to examine how such an orienta- 
tion might be employed in personality test 
construction and interpretation, seems to me 
to have less important implications for coun- 
seling. We can certainly agree that our 
theoretical formulations about personality 
would be sounder and better balanced if 
we had ways of measuring and evaluating 
the strengths as well as the weaknesses. It 
is probably the emphasis on handicaps and 
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abnormalities that has made it difficult for 
mental health workers to develop the orien- 
tation that is being recommended in this 
paper. But if we think of the counselor's 
task in the way suggested in the previous 
paragraph, as one of stimulating and help- 
ing along a natural constructive process in 
a person, it is hard to see how the kind of 
diagnostic tools Witryol and Boly are calling 
for would help him very much. The con- 
creteness and specificity of the factors in 
each individual case would tend to make 
them inapplicable. Such latent assets might 
not be apparent in the client’s personality 
in the beginning when he is overwhelmed 
by his difficulties, and even if they could be 
identified, it would probably not be helpful 
to remind a person of them at a time when 
he is under pressure to talk about his trou- 
bles. 

If one sees counseling as an orderly 
process, one aspect of which is a shift of 
focus from liabilities to assets, increasing 
the counselor's sensitivity to the way the 
whole process in all its individuality is pro- 
ceeding looks far more important than de- 
veloping tools for measuring gross person- 
ality assets at the beginning. The two 
undertakings are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive, but they do involve somewhat 
different assumptions and aims. 


Leona E. Tyler 


THE ROLE OF DIAGNOSIS 
IN A UNIVERSITY COUNSELING CENTER 


eeeeeeeeeees Irving B. Weiner 


This paper is concerned with the 
practice within a counseling agency which 
serves the needs of a university population. 
While the focus of such an agency is often 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1959, 6, 110-115. 


upon academic problems and vocational 
guidance, it is also called upon to aid stu- 
dents in effecting more adequate personal 
adjustments. In the latter case, therapy is 
the most appropriate description of the 
agency's activities. 
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The general role of diagnosis in ther- 
apy merits some introductory consideration. 
The Rogerian school has traditionally main- 
tained that diagnosis is not relevant to the 
therapeutic process (Rogers, 1951). Rogers’ 
position, however, has not received wide- 
spread acceptance among therapists in gen- 
eral. At least two important functions of 
diagnosis in therapy have received atten- 
tion. First, there is much feeling that a 
therapist should initially form a diagnostic 
impression of the patient which then guides 
his approach, independent of his broader 
therapeutic orientation. The significance of 
adequate pretherapy diagnosis has been 
stressed by leading figures in psychoanalysis 
(Eissler, 1953; Glover, 1954), psychiatry 
(Diethelm, 1955; Wolberg, 1954), and psy- 
chology (Symonds, 1957; Thorne, 1945), 
Secondly, diagnosis has been seen as essen- 
tial within an ongoing therapeutic process. 
Dealing with such phenomena as transfer- 
ence and resistance, for example, requires 
sensitivity to their manifestations, and sensi- 
tivity may be conceived of as a never-ending 
series of diagnostic evaluations during the 

_ course of therapy. 


SELECTING 
CANDIDATES 
FOR TREATMENT 


Every agency should determine 
whether a prospective client is appropriate 
to the nature of the services it can provide. 
The most obvious distinction of this kind is 
that which identifies patients who require 
hospitalization. Decisions based on diagnos- 
tic impressions may also have reference to 
the personal characteristics of the prospec- 
tive therapist. In a clinic setting, for ex- 
ample, decisions as to the age or sex of the 
therapist with whom a particular patient can 
work best are very important. Additionally, 
nonmedical therapeutic agencies face cer- 
tain unique limitations which necessitate 
careful diagnosis in case selection. Non- 
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medical agencies cannot provide drugs or 
other physical treatments. Consequently, 
patients with psychosomatic complaints or 
other physical concomitants which require 
medication should be identified. Further- 
more, since nonmedical agencies are gener- 
ally not endowed with legal responsibilities, 
the nonmedical therapist should determine 
in advance whether a prospective patient 
is likely to become seriously disturbed in the 
course of treatment. The absence of legal 
certification in most states means that the 
nonmedical practitioner must also be judi- 
cious in assuming treatment responsibilities 
where there is danger of anti-social acting 
out or self-aggression. 


METHODS 
OF DIAGNOSIS 


Psychological diagnosis itself pro- 
ceeds typically either through interviews, 
through the administration of psychological 
tests, or through a combination of both. We 
do not choose here to become involved in 
arguments concerning the validity or com- 
parative value of interview and test-oriented 
diagnosis. The literature on each is exten- 
sive. We will say that psychological testing 
is usually a less time-consuming technique 
than diagnostic interviews, particularly 
where subtle or well-disguised personality 
characteristics rather than gross pathology 
is in question. This may be of little conse- 
quence in a medical out-patient treatment 
center adjunct to in-patient care. Such a set- 
ting is by its nature prepared to handle 
whatever exigencies arise as a diagnostic 
picture gradually emerges in the course of 
therapeutically oriented interviews. How- 
ever, for reasons we have pointed out, a 
nonmedical agency cannot afford this lux- 
ury. Its therapists are responsible for com- 
pleting careful diagnostic evaluations before 
allowing patients to become involved in 
therapeutic relationships which may induce 
emotional ties not easily dissolved should 


they subsequently have to be broken off 
because of belated diagnostic considera- 
tions. 

The value of both testing and diag- 
nostic interviewing has been questioned. It 
has been asserted, for example, that therapy 
should begin in the very first contact, with 
the therapist assuming the role of a rela- 
tively passive observer. However, it is diffi- 
cult for us to see how an active, diagnostic 
approach, if correctly handled, could im- 
pede later therapeutic progress. A patient 
expects when he comes into treatment that 
he will have to give information and answer 
questions about himself if he is to be helped. 
A diagnostic emphasis will not interfere 
with the treatment if the therapist makes 
clear to the patient the point at which the 
initial evaluation has concluded and the 
actual treatment is to begin, while at the 
same time defining for the patient the nature 
of the patient’s therapeutic task and the less 
active role the therapist is now going to 
assume, 


CASES 


We would like to devote the remain- 
der of this paper to three cases which illus- 
trate some of the diagnostic problems in a 
nonmedical, out-patient, psychological coun- 
seling agency. The first case demonstrates 
appropriate use of pretherapy diagnosis 
without tests; the second deals with effective 
utilization of test and interview diagnosis; 
and the third demonstrates how both can 
be inadequately employed. 


CLIENT A (INTERVIEW ONLY) 


He is a short, pleasant looking, and 
likeable young married man of twenty-three. 
He complained that he was confused and 
unsure of himself. Five years ago he had 
entered engineering school, but had done 
poorly and withdrawn midway through his 
second semester to join the army. Upon his 
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discharge, he had returned to school during 
a summer session and made up his deficient 
credits, However, now in his first full semes- 
ter since returning to school, he was again 
having academic difficulty. He was unable 
to pinpoint any reasons for his school prob- 
lems, and his scores on the university entry 
exams ruled out intellectual deficit as a con- 
tributing factor. Exploration revealed that 
his problems were arising only in pure en- 
gineering courses, whereas in basic math 
and science courses requiring similar apti- 
tudes, he was having no trouble. These 
facts, together with his own statement that 
he did not feel at home in engineering, led 
to questions concerning his attitudes toward 
engineering and his reasons for being in the 
engineering college. He stated that he 
wanted to work with people and hoped to 
move into personnel work via industrial 
engineering. He added that his father, 
brother, and uncle are engineers and engi- 
neering was the only academic path he had 
ever considered, 

As the first session drew to a close, 
he was asked how he felt about his current 
difficulties. His simple reply was, “I’m 
scared.” He went on to express great fear 
of failing. In the second interview, however, 
he admitted that his actual grades were 
above average, and he stated that he felt 
his whole problem was a lack of self- 
confidence. The content of this hour sug- 
gested that his academic difficulties, real 
and imagined, were mainly the consequence 
of flagging self-confidence. Since only in 
the academic sphere were self-depreciating 
tendencies being evoked, it was felt that the 
meaning of engineering school, particularly 
as it might represent a defensive identifica- 
tion with the male relatives, lay behind his 
anxiety. The therapist did not perceive any 
indication of ego disturbances, and he 
elected to begin working on the problem 
without using tests to amplify the initial 
appraisal. 

Treatment course. These impressions 
were subsequently confirmed. Although the 
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client talked mostly about school, he also 
expressed feelings toward his family. As 
a child he had been closely attached to 
and strongly identified with his mother. He 
would help with the ironing while his older 
brother was building model airplanes. How- 
ever, his mother’s death when he was about 
to enter high school caused many changes 
in his life. In particular, it was at this point 
that he became interested in engineering. 
The main foci of the interviews were his 
immediate course difficulties and his atti- 
tudes toward engineering. As he was re- 
peatedly led to describe his frequent aca- 
demic successes and helped to develop a 
flexible approach to problem solving, school 
work became less of an insurmountable 
challenge for him. As he was asked to think 
about the positive aspects of his goals in 
industrial engineering, he became able to 
feel that he belonged in engineering. At 
termination, after 18 interviews, he was ex- 
periencing none of the confusion which had 
brought him into treatment. 

Conclusion. In this case the diagnos- 
tic appraisal made two important contribu- 
tions. It identified the client as one with 
problems appropriate to the services of the 
agency, and it sensitized the therapist to 
the specific dynamics underlying the client's 
choice of engineering and to their role in 
his current problems. The complaint of flag- 
ging self-confidence is not infrequently a 
starting point for intensive, long-term ther- 
apy. In this instance, being able to see the 
lack of self-confidence as pertaining to and 
deriving from the conflicted choice of engi- 
neering allowed for some careful focusing 
which achieved the therapeutic goals in 
a relatively brief space of time. 


CLIENT B (TESTS AND INTERVIEW) 


This is a twenty-two year old un- 
married freshman medical student. He is 
a tall, lean, athletic looking fellow with 
rather plain features and close-cropped red 
hair. Much of his behavior during the initial 
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interview was suggestive of an obsessive- 
compulsive disorder. His facial expression 
was typically quite rigid, relieved only by an 
occasional sneer accompanied by a deep 
sniff. This and other of his mannerisms were 
reminiscent of Abraham’s description of the 
anal character (Abraham, 1953). Although 
he spoke fluently, his speech was markedly 
pedantic, and intellectualization seemed a 
pervasive mechanism. His opening state- 
ment was that he suffers from inferiority 
feelings which cause him many problems. 
He is very sensitive to the reactions of other 
people toward him and frequently experi- 
ences feelings of rejection. He made refer- 
ence to having a “persecution complex,” 
but claimed that he blames his not being 
accepted by others on his own unworthiness. 

He said in response to further ques- 
tions that he frequently becomes depressed, 
although he insisted that these depressions 
were transitory and consisted primarily of 
withdrawing from people. In his words, “I 
go into myself, I don’t expand myself and 
expose myself to being hurt by others.” He 
denied ever having had any unusual 
thoughts or feelings. He volunteered that 
he often thinks of girls, but quickly added, 
“no perverse thoughts, a normal male just 
misses female companionship.” He men- 
tioned that his attitudes have led him to 
live by himself; living alone is a means of 
avoiding situations where he might be re- 
jected. By the end of the first hour, several 
potential therapeutic foci were obvious. 
However, there were some disturbing loose 
ends. There was the suggestion of depres- 
sive trends and possible sexual preoccupa- 
tions. There was the possibility that his 
sensitivity was related to projective defenses 
and corresponding paranoid trends. And 
there was some question about the strength 
and adaptiveness of his obsessive-compulsive 
defensive structure and about the danger 
of there being serious underlying pathology 
which might erupt if his defenses were 
loosened in the process of therapeutic work. 

Test data. These concerns led to the 


assigning of projective testing. The test re- 
port was a mixture of optimism and pessi- 
mism. On one hand, the client was described 
as an obsessive-compulsive character who 
would be too rigid and compartmentalized 
to respond well to therapy. On the other 
hand, there were no indications of depres- 
sive or paranoid trends, and it was felt that 
his defenses were neither weak nor brittle. 
In view of this report, it was decided to ac- 
cept him for treatment with the goals being 
not to attempt to revise his basic character 
structure, but to assist him in discovering 
the sources of his low self-evaluation and 
dealing more effectively with the problem 
situations he was facing. 

Results. During six months of treat- 
ment, up to the present, these initial deci- 
sions have been justified. By most standards, 
the client has not made a great deal of 
progress. Yet he has become aware of many 
connections between his earlier life experi- 
ences and his present attitudes toward him- 
self and others. He has learned to think 
more realistically about himself, has been 
able to inject himself more forcefully into 
social situations, and has experienced sev- 
eral gratifying social relationships which 
previously would have been impossible for 
him. At the same time, without their ever 
having been dealt with directly, many of his 
obsessive-compulsive features have become 
less noticeable. In this case, the diagnostic 
steps assured the therapist that therapy 
would not be potentially dangerous and also 
prepared him to expect slow and limited 
progress. 


CLIENT C (INADEQUATE USE OF TESTS 
AND INTERVIEW) 


Client C is a seventeen-year-old lib- 
eral arts student. He is a short fellow, not 
overweight, but rather soft and effeminate 
in appearance. He has a roundish baby face 
which is in marked contrast to his piercing 
eyes and intensive expression. A kind of pas- 
Sive, submissive aggressiveness dominates 
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his manner. In the first session he asked 
for help with personal problems, and he 
provided a lengthy background history. His 
father is physically handicapped and avoids 
social contacts; he is seen as over-controlled, 
unemotional, and unimportant. His mother, 
on the other hand, is seen as over-emotional, 
demanding, and possessive. Neither parent 
had ever been able to love the client or his 
older brother. As children the two boys had 
relied on each other for affection and sup- 
port. However, they frequently competed, 
and the client was always the loser. He feels 
that the inadequacy he experienced in the 
presence of his brother created many dif- 
ficulties for him. The competitive problem 
was accentuated in the peer groups, where 
the client was always the stupid, clumsy, 
uncoordinated one, often excluded from 
games and other activities. 

When he was about eight years old, 
he underwent a particularly upsetting ex- 
perience of rejection by his peers and with- 
drew completely from association with them. 
For the next three years he left the house 
only to attend school. He had no friends 
and he ate constantly, becoming very fat. 
During this period he was plagued by fears 
of dying and nightmares of being paralyzed, 
in which he was intimidated by witches, 
gorillas, and other threatening figures. When 
he was eleven, he made a friend who sus- 
tained him temporarily. Two years later, 
this friend “jilted” him, and he again under- 
went a period of nightmares. Throughout 
high school his only extracurricular activity 
was membership in a chess club. As he pre- 
pared to go to college, he decided to “turn 
over a new leaf.” He lost his excess weight 
and went to school with the intention of 
ending his social isolation. After a year of 
difficulty in making acquaintances, he ex- 
panded his circle of friends considerably 
and began dating for the first time. His 
academic adjustment was excellent, and he 
received very high grades. Now in his sec- 
ond year in school, he is still concerned 
over his inability to relax in his dealings 
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with people. He feels he must always be on 
his guard, lest others perceive the hostility 
within him. 

Diagnosis and therapy. During two 
exploratory interviews, the therapist was im- 
pressed with the client's intelligence, open- 
ness, intense motivation for therapy, and 
apparently sharp insight into the nature of 
his difficulties. The schizoid adjustment 
which had been his main life was recog- 
nized, as were the many factors in his 
background which are often conducive to 
a schizophrenic process. However, the con- 
clusion was reached that the client had on 
his own already been able to mature con- 
siderably beyond the limitations of his patho- 
genic past. It was further felt that his basic 
ego skills were intact, as attested to by his 
current at least minimally adequate adjust- 
ment. Therapy was begun with the inten- 
tion of providing support for him as he con- 
tinued to work through maturing experi- 
ences. After a few sessions in which the 
therapist focused on current events, the cli- 
ent began to request a more intensive ap- 
proach which would allow him to investi- 
gate some of his previous life experiences 
and gain a better perspective on them. 

The therapist subsequently permitted 
the client to bring up and deal with disturb- 
ing memories of the past. Shortly afterward, 
however, he began to complain bitterly 
about the therapist’s passivity and failure 
to provide interpretations. It became ob- 
vious that the uncovering approach was ex- 
tremely threatening to him and that in his 
demands for interpretations he was really 
asking for a kind of clarifying support which 
would free him from the havoc of his own 
ruminations. Before the therapist was able 
to retrench from his apparent error of de- 
serting supportive techniques, a period of 
intense transference resistance set in. The 
client would come in for a Session, sit si- 
lently and sullenly in his chair, and re- 
spond to the therapist’s overtures that he 
was tired of talking and was getting noth- 
ing out of the treatment. When his trans- 
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ference reactions were interpreted, he un- 
loaded strong negative feelings toward the 
therapist. These reached the point where 
he smilingly reported fantasies about chop- 
ping off the therapist's head. He also began 
to act out his hostility during the sessions 
by repeatedly tearing splinters of wood 
from the therapist’s desk, in spite of being 
told that this was not acceptable behavior. 
With each interview, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the initial diagnosis 
had been incomplete and inaccurate. Al- 
though not psychotic, the client was ap- 
parently still mired in a borderline state 
complicated by the throes of a late begin- 
ning adolescence. Consequently, he could 
not tolerate therapeutic uncovering, nor 
could he participate in therapy without de- 
veloping a transference of almost psychotic 
intensity. The therapist realized that even 
if therapy were deemed appropriate for this 
boy, the present agency and the experience 
of the therapist were not suited to the na- 
ture of the problem. The therapist further 
had the belated awareness that these con- 
clusions might have been prompted initially 
if projective testing had been used. Kutash 
(1957) has described the particular value 
of the Rorschach in identifying borderline 
cases. As a check on these impressions, a 
Rorschach was assigned after the eighteenth 
session. The test report stated that although 
the client’s basic capacity to test reality 
was intact, he had had great difficulty 
maintaining distance from the test stimuli. 
His otherwise adequate test responses had 
frequently been marred by grossly personal- 
ized confabulations. It was felt that this 
phenomenon was similar to that manifest in 
treatment by his excessive transference 
proneness and his difficulty in attaining 
sufficient distance from his personal re- 
lationship with the therapist to be able to 
work constructively on his problems. 
Outcome. These conclusions, to- 
gether with the client’s mounting demands 
for still more intensive treatment, led to 
careful consideration of whether he should 
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continue to be seen by the present thera- 
pist. Psychiatric consultation was utilized. 
The resulting recommendation to the client 
was that inasmuch as the university could 
not provide the intensive type of treatment 
he was seeking, he should wait until such 
time as he could afford private treatment. 
The sustaining aspects of his current ad- 
justment were pointed up to him, and he 
seemed able to accept the prospect of post- 
poning further therapy. The therapist and 
consultant both felt that therapy would be 
more appropriate for him at some future 
time than at the present and that to tamper 
with him in his current tenuous, adolescent 
state would be potentially dangerous. In 
this case, much distress on the part of both 
client and therapist could have been 
avoided if the initial interviewing had been 
more carefully attuned to diagnostic cues, 
such as those described by Knight (1953), 


‘and psychological tests had been utilized 


in the beginning. As vague as it is, the 
diagnosis of borderline state serves to warn 
a therapist that an uncovering approach 
may be ill-advised. Furthermore, in this 
particular case, the therapist could have 
been forewarned of the client's transference 
proneness and been better prepared to 
handle the associated problems when they 
arose. Most importantly, a careful initial 
diagnosis would have been likely to result 
in the same recommendations to the client 
with which treatment was discontinued, 
without his first having to go through the 
upsetting experience therapy was for him. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper we have considered the 
role of diagnosis in a nonmedical therapeu- 
tic agency. We have been concerned with 
the care with which treatment candidates 
must be selected within such an agency 
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and with the manner in which the thera- 
peutic process may be facilitated by diag- 
nostic appraisals. Attention has been given 
to the considerations faced by nonmedical 
therapists in their choice of patients and 
to some of the ways in which initial diag- 
nosis, through interview or test data, may 
be helpful in planning the treatment and 
attuning the therapist to possible develop- 
ments in the course of therapy. Three il- 
lustrative cases were presented, the last of 
which indicated clearly the importance of 
careful diagnosis in a nonmedical agency. 
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CHAPTER 9 


CounsELING DURATION 
AND COUNSELING 
SUCCESS ATA r E mais 


Counselors complain constantly about finding 
enough time to devote to clients who are seeking their help. The problem 
can be viewed from the orientation of both persons involved—the client and 
the counselor. If he is working in a high school, college, V.A., or rehabilitation 
setting, the amount of time a counselor has available for clients and the 
number of people he is expected to serve are usually out of balance. Although 
committees of the APGA, as well as the Guidance Section of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, have recommended that 
a school have a counselor for approximately every 400 students, many schools 
have a ratio as high as one counselor for every 1,500 or 2,000 students. Obvi- 
ously, a particular student may have a very difficult time getting to see a 
counselor at all, let alone have the opportunity to enter into a real counseling 
relationship. Unfortunately, such a situation also places a counselor in the 
unfavorable situation of having to spend most of his time doing primarily 
remedial work with students who are experiencing serious adjustment and 
academic problems or who may be creating disturbances in the school. This 
is not to deny the need for such services, but it often creates a rather poor 
public image of the counselor if this is the only type of counseling he has 
time to do. 

There is another problem related to the time a counselor can devote 
to counseling, In colleges and even in some high schools, the amount of time 
that a counselor makes available for counseling appears to have an inverse 
relationship to his academic advancement. In a college position the counselor 
is called upon to teach, to counsel, to administer, and especially to do re- 
search and publish it. In many cases he is evaluated not on the basis of 
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how good a job he does as a counselor or a teacher but rather on the basis 
of the research he has published and his general professional exposure. 
Admittedly this is not true in all schools, but Caplow’s (1961) work suggests 
that it is true in most of the major colleges and universities in the country 
today. Thus, in one sense a counselor can suffer professionally if he gives 
too much of his time to his clients. 

The same situation seems to exist for people in high school work. 
The counselor is expected to offer assistance to teachers, to the administra- 
tion, and to perform research, in addition to counseling students. He often 
receives his salary increase at the end of the year on the basis of how well 
he assists teachers and administrators rather than students. Similar situa- 
tions are found in V.A. hospitals, in rehabilitation agencies, and, to a lesser 
degree, in private counseling work. 

Over the years some of our better counselors have left the area of 
counseling because of a combination of the frustrations suggested above. 
As far as college counseling work is concerned, it appears that a counselor 
could be doing an excellent job as a staff counselor in a college counseling 
and testing service and yet remain an assistant professor for the rest of his 
life—unless he did some administrative or research work in addition to his 
counseling. This is not meant to deny or even belittle the value of or need 
for research, However, one may well wonder if the two operations are mu- 
tually compatible as far as really good counseling is concerned. It seems 
to the editors that the better counselors they have observed have made 
counseling a general “way of life” and have trouble shifting around to vari- 
ous sets, in order to play the many different roles required of them. These 
counselors often become absorbed in the counseling they are doing, and 
in the relationships they have established, to a point where very heavy 
demands are made on their time, and they may come to resent duties which 
interfere with their counseling work. There are obvious personal and profes- 
sional dangers inherent in such a close attention to counseling. However, 
many of the better counselors the editors have observed—and they have 
been few—show just such a devotion to their counseling work. Either for- 
tunately or unfortunately, the better the work a counselor does, the greater 
the demands made on his time. And the poorer the work a counselor does, 
the more time he has for the other duties. We need research on this topic 
as well as an educational program aimed at creating a better understanding 
on the part of administrators of the true nature of the help that a counselor 
is trained to provide. 

The client also has difficulties. The high school student, for example, 
will find little free time during the day when he can schedule an appoint- 
ment with the counselor. It seems foolish to hire competent counselors and 
then set up the school schedule in such a manner that students do not have 
any free time available during the day. Yet this is what many schools do. 
They place the student in the conflicting position of trying to decide whether 
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he needs to see the counselor badly enough to put up with the subtle dis- 
approval he may encounter from the teacher whose class he has missed. 
Most college students, on the other hand, have enough free time during the 
week so that they do not have this problem. But in hospital settings, inter- 
ference with ward routine, which usually has priority over other services, 
presents a very real problem for the counselor. 

The client who is working full time also has the problem of arranging 
an hour or so during the day when he can get in to see the counselor, who, 
like the client, is interested in working regular hours. Then, too, the matter 
of fees places some definite limitation on how often a client can avail him- 
self of the services of a counselor. 


The actual problem of how long a counseling relationship should 
last, oncé established, concerns the client, the counselor, the agency where 
the services are being provided, and often many other persons as well. In 
some cases the length of the relationship is limited or established by such 
practical factors as the policy of the agency, the training of the counselor, 
the amount of money the client has to spend on counseling, how long the 
client will remain in the hospital before being discharged, or, as mentioned 
earlier, time demands on either the counselor or the client. 

In some settings, such as a university testing and counseling service 
or private practice, questions arise as to how long the relationship should 
continue even though both the training of the counselor and the policy of 
the agency do not place any limitations on how long the relationship con- 
tinues. Ideally, it should continue as long as the client needs help. However, 
it is the editors’ opinion that the relationship should be ended as soon as 
the client is able to handle his own problems. Some cases require a large 
number of contacts, and a counselor would be doing a disservice to a client 
to terminate the relationship after a few sessions. Some cases require only 
a few contacts; then the counselor will be doing an even greater disservice 
to the client, as well as to himself and to his profession, by continuing a 
relationship longer than is necessary. 

The problem raises the question of what criteria we are to apply in 
selecting clients who can profit from our services. Some guidelines for such 
an evaluation were suggested in Chapter VI. Obviously, neither any indi- 
vidual counselor nor even the best of initial screening devices can select 
with complete accuracy clients who will profit from counseling. This is 
particularly true since the problem is often not developed until the relation- 
ship is established. Yet there are some problems whose very nature, such 
as homosexual behavior in a high school setting, clearly indicates that they 
fall outside the range of the training of the counselor, the policy of the 
school, or both. Such cases should be referred to another agency where 
long-term counseling and therapeutic help is available. Other cases involve 
medical problems, and these should be referred to an agency where medical 
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consultation is available to the counselor; similarly, a referral should be 
made if it appears that a client requires psychiatric help. 

On the other hand, in many problems that fall within the training of 
the counselor and the policy of the agency, questions arise as to how long 
the process will take. Of even more importance, from a research point 
of view, is the relationship between how long a person remains in counseling 
and the probability of success. 

The idea is supported in part by the findings of Fiedler and Strupp: 
that expertness and/or experience on the part of the counselor is a significant 
variable in determining how long counseling will last. And, admittedly, the 
nature of the client’s problem influences how long the counseling relation- 
ship will go on. Yet the more experienced counselors tend to develop more 
significant problem areas in a greater number of clients. Then, too, the 
need of the counselor himself to continue a relationship with either a par- 
ticular client or clients and/or the types of problem enter into any discussion 
of length. 

The articles selected for this chapter deal with two elements of the 
counseling process related to “time.” 

The first section considers problems that occur as a result of time limi- 
tations placed on the counselor and the availability of his services. These 
limitations are the result of such factors as counselor-pupil ratios, clerical 
duties, teaching duties, administrative duties, and the very nature of the 
counseling process itself. Especially decisive for personal advancement in 
an educational setting is the amount of time the counselor can find to do 
and publish research. 

The second section is concerned with the relationship between the 
time spent in counseling and the probability of success. Do we have as 
good a chance of having a successful counseling case if we see him six, 
eight, ten, or twenty times? Also involved in this matter are the expectations 
of the clients themselves when they enter the counseling relationship. They 
will be much more inclined to look forward to a number of counseling inter- 
views if they expect to be active participants in the process than they will 
be if they come in to have something done for them or to them. Influencing 
such initial perceptions are subtle factors, including socioeconomic back- 
ground and education. The readings in this chapter report on studies of 
such variables. 
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LIMITATIONS ON TIME AND 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR COUNSELING 


Tennyson's article presents some evidence of how 
high school counselors feel about some of the problems involved in regard 
to the amount of time they have available for counseling. The study reports 
on the attitudes of counselors in Missouri, but it is probably representative 
of the status of high school counselors in any state having a well-established 
program of high school counseling services and requiring certification. 


TIME: THE COUNSELOR’S DILEMMA! 


seeeeeeeW. Wesley Tennyson 


Brayfield (1) has taken a critical 
view of studies of counselor functions which 
give no quantitative statements regarding 
the proportion of time devoted to various 
activities. The importance of his criticism 
is readily apparent to counselor educators 
who have daily contact with public school 
guidance personnel. A familiar refrain is 
voiced in such counselor comments as “I 
would like to, but first things first,” “Follow- 
up is important, but there just isn’t time,” 
and “Time doesn’t permit carrying students 
on a continuing counseling basis.” The 
plight of time appears to respect few guid- 
ance workers, regardless of the worker’s level 
of training. One may well wonder what it 
is that counselors believe they should be 
doing and if there is not some explanation 
for their “lack of time” for important guid- 
ance services. The present paper, based 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1958, 37, 129-135, with the Permission of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the author. 
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upon one aspect of a larger study made by 
the writer (5), endeavors to show how coun- 
selors in Missouri perceive their job func- 
tions and why it is that some of these per- 
sons face the time dilemma. 


PROCEDURE 


A proper assumption is that the well- 
trained counselor has obtained some degree 
of sophistication as to how his time should 
be allocated among various job functions. 
It would seem logical, then, to explore the 
problem at hand by analyzing discrepancies 
between time spent by counselors on various 
functions and these person’s [sic] percep- 
tions of how their time should be spent, Op- 
erating on this premise, the investigator at- 
tempted to find answers to the two specific 
questions: First, how do counselors appor- 
tion their time among several guidance fune- 
tions? Second, what do counselors believe to 
be a proper allocation of time with respect to 
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these functions? Data are presented dealing 
with these questions. They were obtained 
in March, 1956, from 152 certified guidance 
workers in Missouri. The data represented 
95 per cent of all persons in Missouri who 
met the criteria (1) of holding some one of 
three titles, (2) of devoting at least one class 
period per day to guidance work, and (3) 
of being employed in public secondary 
schools of the four-year, six-year, or three- 
year type. The interview was used to col- 
lect additional data from 29 of the coun- 
selors. In selecting persons to be inter- 
viewed, a sampling plan was adopted in 
which the group was stratified according to 
several variables and then randomly selected 
by making use of a table of random num- 
bers. 

The null hypothesis was set forth in 
testing the differences between the percent- 


age of time spent by counselors and the per-. 


centage of time they felt they should spend 
on guidance services and functions. To test 
this hypothesis, F’s (4) and ts were com- 
puted, Nomographs developed by Zubin 


(6) for determining the significance of the 
difference between the frequencies of events 
in two groups were used in finding the t 
values. For the most part, the investigator 
was concerned with how these persons as 
a group spent their time and how, as a 
second group, they believed their time 
should be spent, i.e., whether a difference 
existed between the means of the two 
groups. Actually, a large number of F val- 
ues were found to be significant at the 
0.02 and 0.10 levels of confidence. In these 
cases a method proposed by Cochran and 
Cox (3) was used to test the hypothesis that 
the population means were equal without 
any hypothesis concerning the variances. 


FINDINGS 


Functions performed by the counse- 
lors were classified under four major services: 
(1) assistance to students; (2) assistance to 
teachers; (3) assistance to administration 
and general school program; and (4) re- 
search assistance to the school. TABLE 1 


PAB E ESI 


Comparison of Percentage of Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors 
Believed They Should Spend on Four Guidance Areas + 


GUIDANCE 


MEAN S.D., 
SERVICE % % 


df VALUE P 


Assistance to students 


Time now spends 60.65 19.87 142 180 <0.02 2.25° 
Time should spend 65.49 1483 118 
Assistance to teachers 
Time now spends 13.68 8.34 142 118 >010 1.93 
Time should spend 15.59 7.69 118 
Assistance to administration 
Time now spends 21.67 17.08 142 541 <002 538° 001 
Time should spend 12.18 7.34 118 
Research assistance 
Time now spends 4.00 267 142 448 <0.02 497° 0.01 
Time should spend 6.80 5.65 118 


2 


p. 297] 


ochran and Cox Test of Significance between means when the variances are unequal [3, 
2 


+ Percentages are based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should devote 


to the guidance program. 
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shows the mean percentage of time which 
the respondents spent during the school 
year on each of these major guidance serv- 
ices and the mean percentage of time they 
believed should be spent. 

It is evident that the counselors’ job 
was one in which primary assistance was 
given to students, although there were wide 
differences in the amount of time given to 
this service. Both teachers and the adminis- 
tration drew on the counselors’ services, but 
it appears that the administration with its 
varied responsibilities for the total school 
program was making somewhat greater use 
of this person and the assistance he had to 
offer. Wide variability in the amount of 
time which was given to assisting the ad- 
ministration suggests, too, that practices dif- 
fered greatly in this respect from school to 
school. The fourth type of assistance, plan- 
ning and assisting with the school’s re- 
search, occupied a minor part of the coun- 
selors’ time in comparison with their other 
services. 

As shown in Taste 1, this distribu- 
tion of time was not entirely satisfactory to 
these guidance workers. The counselors 
seemed to feel that they were spending too 
much time assisting the administration and 
general school program. There are indica- 
tions that these guidance workers felt that a 
portion of their time spent in helping the 
administration should be re-allocated so that 
more time could be given to assisting stu- 
dents and teachers, although the amount so 
distributed was not great enough to be sig- 
nificant in either case with respect to the 
mean percentages. Because of wide vari- 
ability within the groups, it is probable that 
at least some of the counselors believed they 
should give substantially more time to as- 
sisting students, A significant finding is 
that counselors believed they should be 
giving more of their time to assisting with 
the school’s research. 

With these general differences exist- 
ing between the time spent on various guid- 
ance services and counselors’ perceptions of 
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how that time should be spent, it was appro- 
priate to consider in greater detail any such 
time differences relative to specific func- 
tions within the four major guidance serv- 
ices. Significant differences between certain 
specific functions performed and counselor 
perceptions of specific functions were found 
in the areas of (1) assistance to students 
and (2) assistance to teachers. Further anal- 
ysis of these two areas is herewith pre- 
sented. 


ASSISTANCE 
TO STUDENTS 


It was shown that the major portion, 
60.65 per cent, of the counselors’ time was 
spent providing counseling and its sup- 
portive activities in order to assist students 
in making adjustments and formulating and 
carrying out plans. The counselors were 
asked to estimate what per cent of this total 
time devoted to assisting students was spent 
on each of the specific functions performed 
in this area. These functions are shown in 
TABLE 2. This table reveals that almost half 
of the time spent by counselors in assist- 
ing students was devoted to individual coun- 
seling, a function generally recognized as 
the heart of the guidance program. A 
slightly greater emphasis was being given 
by the counselors to collecting occupational 
and educational information than was being 
given to the functions involved in apprais- 
ing the individual. Placement and follow- 
up activities were allocated a minimum 
amount of the counselors’ time. In terms 
of amount of time spent in the various ac- 
tivities, orientation and articulation ap- 
peared to be more a part of the counselors’ 
job than did placement and follow-up. 

An activity to which these persons 
thought they should be giving more time 
was follow-up, as shown by the significant 
difference between what the counselors were 
doing and what they believed they should 
be doing. Since significance was established 
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TABIHESZ2 
Comparison of Percentage of Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors 
Believed They Should Spend on Major Functions in the Area of 
Assistance to Students + 


MEAN S.D. F t 
MAJOR FUNCTION % % df VALUE P VALUE P 
Orientation & articulation 
Time now spends 7.71 TOs elon yn l4 - <0:02.. 0.57-° 
Time should spend 8.16 5.38 110 
Individual appraisal 
Time now spends 15.43 1261 137 243 <0.02 234° 
Time should spend 12.34 8.09 110 
Welfare 
Time now spends 5.80 645 137 140 <010 1.01° 
Time should spend 5.04 5.46 110 
Counseling 
Time now spends 47.00 1845 137 1.12 >0.10 2.10 
Time should spend OLS: TATE 110 
Occupational & educational 
information 
Time now spends 17.42 12.49 1387 185 <0.02 318° 0.01 
Time should spend 13.05 9.19 110 
Placement 
Time now spends 3.91 4.92 137 113 50.10 1.66 
Time should spend 4.92 4.62 110 
Follow-up 
Time now spends 2.40 2.78 137 1.96 <002 545° 0.01 
Time should spend 4.79 3.89 110 


° Cochran and Cox Test of Significance. 


Percentages were based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should 
devote to the one service of Assistance to Students. 


between the time spent and the time coun- 
selors felt they should spend on the occu- 
pational and educational information func- 
tion, it would seem that if time were to be 
taken away from any activity these persons 
would prefer it to be in this area. 

Because of the importance attached 
to counseling in any guidance program, this 
function was analyzed in further detail. The 
counselors were asked to estimate what 
percentage of their total time devoted to 
the counseling function was spent on vari- 
ous kinds of problems. The result shown in 
TABLE 3 points up the prevalence of prob- 


lems relating to school, future education, 
and vocation. Over a third of the time de- 
voted by these persons to counseling was 
spent in academic advising. This means 
that a large portion of the counselors’ inter- 
viewing time was spent helping students 
determine their educational needs in high 
school and plan courses of study in line with 
these needs, and periodically checking with 
these students to see if they were receiving 
maximum benefit from the planning. Ta- 
BLE 3 shows that this was an area in which 
these persons felt that a large portion of 
their time should be spent, although wide 
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TABEES3 


Comparison of Percentage of Counseling Time Spent and Percentage of Time 
Counselors Believed They Should Spend on Various Problems + 


MEAN S.D. P t 
PROBLEM. % % df VALUE P VALUE P 
Academic planning 
Time now spends 38.46 17.57 144 1.66 <0.02 0.89 ° 
Time should spend 36.60 13.62 108 
Educational & vocational 
Time now spends 35.15 15.95 144 1.73 <0.02 0.77 ° 
Time should spend 33.79 12.11 108 
Other problems 
Time now spends 26.40 19.79 144 157  <0.10 143° 
Time should spend 29.61 15.81 108 


® Cochran and Cox Test of Significance. 


+ Percentages are based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should 


devote to the one major function of counseling, 


variability among the counselors probably 
indicates that at least some would spend 
less time with this type of problem. 

Not apparent in this table was the 
impossibility of the counselors’ position with 
respect to academic advising. The guidance 
workers who were interviewed were asked 
to give their opinions concerning the role 
they felt the counselor should assume in 
this program-making. The impression drawn 
from these discussions was that academic 
advising posed a serious problem for the 
guidance person, a problem which was pro- 
fessionally self-defeating for at least some 
of these workers. Here was a program in 
which the counselors were extensively in- 
volved, a program which was almost monu- 
mental in its demands on the counselors’ 
time. Here, then, was an explanation for 
part of the counselors’ “lack of time” for 
important guidance services. The conflict 
which these counselors experienced lay 
deeply embedded in their professional con- 
cern and conscientiousness for the well- 
being of the individual student. Over and 
over again they remarked, “I feel a re- 
sponsibility which I cannot ignore.” One 
counselor said, “Who in the school but the 
counselor would have the intimate knowl- 


edge of both the student and the world of 
work so necessary in order to do a good job 
of advising?” Another said, “I feel respon- 
sible for helping them plan courses in line 
with their abilities and interests.” From 
another the comment ran, “It’s part of my 
job.” Still another remarked, “Being guid- 
ance oriented, the counselor probably has 
a better understanding of student needs.” 
For these counselors, as well as for the 
majority of those responding to the infor- 
mation form, academic advising was an im- 
portant and logical part of their job. The 
conflict, and it may not have been recog- 
nized as such by the counselors, was not 
whether to do academic advising, but 
whether or not to attempt to provide the 
other various and important guidance serv- 
ices, 


ASSISTANCE 
TO TEACHERS 


A mean of 13.68 per cent of the coun- 
selors’ time was shown to have been spent 
in assisting teachers, considerably less than 
the 20 per cent recommended by Dugan 
(2) for this area of relationship. The major 
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TABLE 4 
Comparison of Percentage of Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors 
Believed They Should Spend on Major Functions in the Area of 
Assistance to Teachers ¢ 


MEAN S.D. F t 
MAJOR FUNCTION % % df VALUE P VALUE P 
Develops guidance skills 
Time now spends 17.25 17.87 ~ 181 1.03 >0.10 3.39 0.01 
Time should spend 25.94. 17.63 107 
Children with problems 
Time now spends 71.96 2140 1381 104 >0.10 440 0.01 
Time should spend 59.60 21.86 107 
Adapts class instruction 
Time now spends 10.87 11.87 131 1.16 >0.10 2.43 
Time should spend 1446 11.04 107 


+ Percentages were based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should 
devote to the one service of Assistance to Teachers. 


functions performed by counselors in giv- 
ing this assistance to teachers were classified 
as follows: (1) helps teacher to develop 
guidance skills; (2) assists teacher with 
children who have problems; and (3) helps 
teacher to adapt class instruction. The coun- 
selors were asked to estimate what per cent 
of their total time given to teachers was 
Spent on each of these major functions. 
The largest percentage of their time 
was spent helping teachers with youngsters 
who have problems, as shown in TABLE 4. 
Although there was great variability among 
the counselors in the amount of time de- 
voted to this function, it would appear 
that these guidance workers were student 
oriented, even in their relations with teach- 
ers. In their perceptions of the job, how- 
ever, the counselors would have redis- 
tributed their time so that less emphasis 
would be given to this type of teacher help. 
Although the respondents still felt that they 
should spend a considerable percentage of 
their time helping the teacher with chil- 
dren who have problems, they believed they 
should give significantly more time than 
was their practice to assisting teachers in 
developing skills for handling these prob- 


lems better. Those counselors who were in- 
terviewed envisioned an evolving program 
of guidance services in which the teacher 
plays a more prominent role as a member 
of the guidance team. 


ASSISTANCE 
TO ADMINISTRATION 


Although these guidance workers 
would prefer to devote less time to serving 
the administration and general school pro- 
gram, a further analysis of specific func- 
tions performed in this area (data not pre- 
sented in this paper) revealed that such 
functions were not affecting the counselors’ 
time significantly. Thus, functions such as 
attendance and discipline were not being 
performed by a large number of the coun- 
selors, nor did these counselors believe they 
should be performing such functions. 


SUMMARY 


This study reveals that great varia- 
bility existed in the time spent by Missouri 
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counselors on guidance activities and their 
perceptions concerning how their time 
should be spent. In general, there was some- 
what closer agreement concerning how time 
should be spent than how the counselors 
did spend it, thus giving some validity to 
the expectation that well-trained counselors 
have obtained a degree of sophistication as 
to how their time should be allocated among 
various job functions. 

The counselors’ job was one in which 
a major portion of their time was spent 
assisting students, a proper allocation of 
time in the opinion of these persons. Al- 
though teachers were using his services, the 
faculty received less time from the coun- 
selor than has generally been advocated by 
authorities in the field. The respondents 
felt that a greater proportion of the time 
given to the faculty should be used to up- 
grade teachers’ abilities to deal with prob- 
lems of students. It appears that the ad- 
ministration may have been making greater 
use of this professional person and the as- 
sistance he had to offer than were the teach- 
ers, but the counselors would prefer to re- 
duce the amount of time given to the 
administration. Further analysis of specific 
functions performed in the administrative 
area, however, revealed that those functions 
performed were considered appropriate by 
the counselors. Research assistance to the 
school occupied a minor part of the coun- 
selors’ time in comparison with the other 
services, and it was generally felt by these 
persons that not enough time was given to 
assisting with this program. 

In giving assistance to students, most 
of the counselors’ time was devoted to coun- 
seling individuals with problems. Over a 
third of the counseling time was spent in 
academic advising and such advising was 
considered by the counselors an important 
and logical part of their jobs. The coun- 
selors believed that more time should be 
given to follow-up activities and that if time 
were to be taken away from any activity it 


probably would be the occupational and 
educational information function. 


DISCUSSION 


It appears that these counselors are 
faced with the continuing problem of defin- 
ing their roles and job functions, Un- 
doubtedly, there are factors operating within 
the schools or communities in which these 
persons are employed which affect this 
problem, but the evidence presented here 
seems to suggest that there also are factors 
within the counselor himself which may af- 
fect the way he defines his job. The fact that 
a disproportionate amount of the counsel- 
ors’ time was spent in collecting and filing 
occupational and educational information, a 
function which normally would be affected 
only in a small way by conditions in the 
working situation, suggests that the coun- 
selor must yet learn how to delegate re- 
sponsibilities by enlisting the aid of others. 

A more complicating factor for the 
counselor who is striving to define his proper 
role in the school grows out of his profes- 
sional conscientiousness. In his concern for 
the individual student, the guidance worker 
will, in the course of his day, see many ways 
to be of service. Because of special qualifi- 
cations and his unique relationship with 
students, many demands will be made of 
him. Academic advising is a case in point. 
To be successful in helping students select 
courses wisely requires several kinds of 
knowledge. In the first place, a faculty 
member who does advising must under- 
stand the student—his abilities, interests, 
aspirations, and family pressures coming to 
bear upon him. This is not enough, how- 
ever, for good advising also requires knowl- 
edge of the occupational and training op- 
portunities available to the student, Who 
in the school is most logically suited to per- 
form this function? The counselor, by vir- 
tue of his training, commands the under- 
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standing so necessary to successful advising. 
Yet, the task is an impossible one unless the 
counselor is content to define his role nar- 
rowly as that of an academic advisor. The 
question is one of values. If the counselor 
is to function in the broader aspects of the 
job as it is coming to be viewed by au- 
thorities—i.e., assisting students in their 
understanding of self, consulting with teach- 
ers and coordinating their efforts to help 
students receive optimum benefits from 
learning, providing leadership in the or- 
ganization and administration of guidance 
services, and acting as a liaison between the 
school and community in the use of re- 
sources for guidance—then he never can 
realize fully a role as the academic adviser 
in the school. 

A solution to this problem is avail- 
able. The school staff must first recognize 
that all teachers have a responsibility in the 
academic program. The guidance worker, 
too, has a responsibility, as has been recog- 
nized by counselors in Missouri, but this 
responsibility must be defined as a coor- 
dinative one. Viewed in this light, the coun- 
selor's role becomes one of organizer and 
developer of teacher efforts and skills in 
academic advising. This is not to imply that 
the counselor will be divorced completely 
from the direct responsibility of assisting 
students in selecting courses. He still works 
with the whole individual, and in his day-to- 
day counseling contacts with students course 
selection frequently will be included in the 
joint planning of the counselor and student. 
The counselor also will serve as a resource 
person to whom the teacher may refer stu- 
dents whose planning problems require in- 
formation or counseling skill which the 


teacher does not possess. In this coordina- 
tive role the counselor functions in the pro- 
gram of academic advising, but his talents 
are used in a manner which permits a more 
appropriate allocation of his time. 

This study and the major one of 
which it is a part point up the continuing 
need for clarification of job functions of 
professionally prepared guidance workers 
in Missouri. One may speculate that the 
school counselor will continue to have con- 
siderable freedom of action in defining and 
acting out the component parts of his job. 
It behooves the counselor to focus atten- 
tion on how his time is divided and used 
and the effects of such time distribution on 
the school’s guidance program. 
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Seo. 
COUNSELING DURATION AND SUCCESS 


The articles in this section present some ideas 
based on research evidence related to the problem of duration of counseling. 
This is an important area because the matter of how long the relationship 
lasts has definite administrative significance in some agencies, and also 
because it seems related to the success of counseling, and to the needs of 
the counselor himself, 

The first article, by Tyler, suggests that the length of the relationship 
can be controlled by bringing about small but necessary changes that will 
have major results in the life of the client. Tyler feels that these goals can 
be introduced during the initial counseling session, and, if acceptable to 
the client, the counselor can work toward bringing an end to the counseling 
as soon as a “clear direction is established.” 

Cartwright’s article presents research evidence on the relationship 
between success and the following variables: age, sex, status, and, finally, 
length of time in therapy. The concept of the existence of a probable “failure 
zone” between the thirteenth and the twenty-third interviews has many prac- 
tical implications; If the problem the client presents falls within the regular 
guidance, counseling, education, and vocational area, it should usually be 
finished sooner than the thirteenth interview. If, on the other hand, the 
presented problem calls for real personality changes, counseling probably 
should last longer than twenty-three interviews. More research in this inter- 
esting area is needed. 

Winder and Hersko’s article deals with the relationship between social 
class and two counseling variables: the length of time that a person spends 
in counseling, and preference for different counseling styles, Although the 
norm group is limited, the results point out differences in clients’ perceptions 
of, and responses to, counseling techniques as a result of social learnings. 
The editors feel that real differences do exist among clients on the basis 
of learned social behavior as reflected in their backgrounds, and again hope 
that additional research will be done on this subject. The general area of 
the relationship between duration, methods and techniques of counseling, 
and social class is also one that calls for major research. 
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MINIMUM CHANGE THERAPY 


seeeeeeeeeeess Leona E, Tyler 


I have some misgivings about the 
problem we are considering today. Any at- 
tempt we make to limit the duration of 
counseling, though we may think of it as a 
purely quantitative change, may turn out to 
have large qualitative effects. One of our 
ground rules, so basic that we seldom even 
state it explicitly, is that a person is worth 
whatever amount of time and trouble it 
takes to help him. We do not measure con- 
cern and kindness in hours or dollars. It 
would be as though a mother should say to 
herself: “Let’s see. I can afford to devote 
10 years of my life primarily to the nurture 
of these children. That means that the total 
amount of time that each of them can claim 
is 10,000 hours.” Instead of thinking in this 
fashion, a mother naturally assumes that she 
must give whatever the task demands, with- 
out rationing it. An increasing mass of evi- 
dence is showing that the optimal growth 
of a human being requires just this kind of 
unlimited commitment on somebody's part. 
Under favorable circumstances, a person has 
had enormous amounts of love and care 
devoted to him by the time he reaches ma- 
turity. 

The experience of having someone 
really care about him is such an indispensa- 
ble part of what counseling means for a 
client that we must be especially careful 
never to jeopardize it. It is for this reason 
that I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
setting arbitrary time limits. If what the 
client understands by the arrangements we 
make is; “You are worth spending 10 hours 
on, but no more,” an experience he might 
otherwise have had simply will not occur. 
It has always seemed to me that there is 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1960, 38, 475-479, with the permission of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the author. 


a big difference psychologically, between 
limits that are inevitable and obviously 
necessary, such as those resulting from the 
end of a school term or the illness of the 
therapist and those that are arbitrary or un- 
explained. 

However, after all this has been said, 
the fact remains that to prolong counseling 
contacts unnecessarily does not do a client 
any good and may even hamper his further 
development. And our own full schedules 
make it imperative that we try to avoid this 
type of error. Thus we do need to give 
some thought to the matter of how this can 
best be done. 


CHANGE OR 
UTILIZATION 


My own approach to this and other 
counseling problems has been to attempt 
to clarify the nature of the task itself. Else- 
where during the last year I have tried to 
distinguish between two kinds of helping 
process. Therapy generally has as its goal 
personality change; counseling attempts to 
bring about the best possible utilization of 
what the person already has. It is a distinc- 
tion similar to the one Tolman years ago 
introduced into learning theory, the differ- 
ence between learning and performance, 

The only trouble with simple, clear- 
cut classifications like this is that they don’t 
seem to fit a lot of the tasks and situations 
with which we are confronted. Certainly 
most of the work we do in facilitating occu- 
pational choices and educational decisions 
can be classified as utilization rather than 
as change. But what of the client with ma- 
jor or minor personality problems? Is the 
treatment we offer in such cases therapy or 
counseling? Is it perhaps really therapy, but 


called counseling in order to make it more 
palatable to him or to the community? It 
would not be so important what label we 
used, except that the ambiguity spreads out 
over our own thinking about what we call 
therapeutic counseling. And because we are 
not at all sure what we are trying to ac- 
complish, we never know just when we are 
through. 

What I have been questioning in 
my own mind more and more is the assump- 
tion that therapy should attempt to bring 
about as much personality change as pos- 
sible. Could it be largely because of the 
enormous prestige psychoanalysis has ac- 
quired that we tend to assume that per- 
sonality reorganization is the goal toward 
which we should strive? Is it really true 
that the therapy that produces the most 
changes is the best therapy? Would it not 
be possible to make the opposite assump- 
tion and deliberately set as our goal “mini- 
mum-change” therapy? This would be a 
kind of undertaking that would fit in well 
with the rest of the activities that go on 
under the name of counseling. We would 
try in each case to help the person discover 
some unblocked path in which he could 
move forward, develop his unique person- 
ality, and thus transcend rather than delve 
into the anxieties and conflicts in which 
he is now enmeshed, 

I picture this process in terms of a 
change of direction rather than in terms of 
distances or amounts. The difficulties a client 
is experiencing can be thought of as indica- 
tions that he is headed in a direction that is 
wrong for him or that he has at some former 
time made a wrong turn into a blind alley. 
All of this may have occurred without con- 
scious awareness, of course, Counseling can 
create a situation in which a person may 
become aware of the directional shifts that 
are possible for him and in which he can be 
sure someone will see him through what may 
be a difficult “rotation of his axis.” In pur- 
suing the implications of this geometric 
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analogy a little further I calculated that a 
directional shift of only 10 degrees makes a 
difference of 170 miles in where one comes 
out if his journey is 1,000 miles long— 
enough to make a considerable difference 
in terrain and landscape. Similarly, a rela- 
tively minor shift in the psychological direc- 
tion in which a person is moving may well 
change his life considerably over a long 
period of years. 

This is what I mean by minimum- 
change therapy. It has made it possible for 
me to see how in principle therapeutic coun- 
seling could be shortened considerably with- 
out making it any less valuable. It involves 
no great change in the procedures we use, 
but some aspects of the complex counseling 
situation need to be emphasized or even 
modified to some extent. 


EMPHASIS 
ON STRENGTH 


In the first place, it implies that more 
emphasis than one ordinarily finds be placed 
on positive diagnosis. By and large, our diag- 
nostic thinking rests on concepts taken over 
from psychopathology. We try to ascertain 
where a person's weak spots are. Many 
psychologists, especially in recent years, 
have criticized this approach and advocated 
the diagnosis of strengths, In minimum- 
change therapy we pay no attention to per- 
sonality weaknesses that are adequately 
controlled or neutralized. We all have areas 
like this. It is only the difficulties that are 
actually blocking the person’s forward move- 
ment that we must attempt to deal with. 
And as suggested in the previous section, it 
is quite possible that these may be by-passed 
rather than attacked. A person who knows 
his real strengths and is clear about his ba- 
sic values may be able to turn away from 
anxieties about aspects of his life that would 
be very difficult to change. 

Though there is a widespread cur- 
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rent interest in ego processes and positive 
personality traits, we do not as yet have 
tests we can count on for this sort of diag- 
nostic task. We are more likely to become 
aware of a person’s strengths by observing 
things he does than by asking him ques- 
tions. Some of this meaningful behavior oc- 
curs in the interview situation itself. For 
example, when Mary Hart flashes a sudden 
smile as she is struck with the amusing as- 
pects of a particularly humiliating social ex- 
perience she is recounting, we know that 
she possesses an asset that may be of con- 
siderable use to her. Call it a defense if 
you will, but in social situations and in per- 
sonal emotional adaptation to the vicissi- 
tudes of life her ability to laugh at her own 
predicament will be a valuable asset. Other 
assets frequently showing up even in in- 
terviews where hostility, doubt, guilt, and 
anxiety are the main themes include moral 
principles of which the person is absolutely 
certain, demonstrated courage in the face 
of adversities, loyalty to those he loves. 
Whether or not it is advisable for the coun- 
selor to reflect or interpret such expressions 
at the time they occur is another question. 
But he can make a mental note of them. 

We are more likely to become aware 
of a client’s personality assets if we have 
some knowledge of his life outside the 
counseling room. In small or moderate-sized 
colleges, the counselor is likely to encounter 
his clients here or there—on the street, in 
the student union, at concerts, plays, or 
games. The growing practice of placing psy- 
chologists on the wards in mental hospitals 
serves the same purpose of permitting the 
kind of observation that positive diagnosis 
is based on. Conversations with a client's 
family or friends is another resource, but I 
am strongly of the opinion that it should 
not be used without the person’s knowledge 
or permission. It is the characteristics he 
knows you have had a chance to observe— 
the things you can talk over together—that 
are grist for counseling’s mill. In the last 
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analysis, it is the client himself who must 
make the positive diagnosis we have been 
talking about if it is to be effective in his 
life. : 


COUNSELING 
STRUCTURE 


A second point of emphasis in mini- 
mum-change therapy is the way in which 
the situation is structured for the client. We 
must take into account his expectations and 
goals as well as our own. To a person pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the way his life 
has been going, the only thing that really 
looks good is change—complete change, 
What he may have read about psycho- 
therapy in popular magazines or seen in 
movies leads him to expect or at least hope 
that some fundamental change will occur. 
True, the experience of countless therapists 
has shown that such a person will hang on 
to his unconscious defenses and fight every 
sort of change at every step of the way. 
But if anyone tells him at the beginning 
that small shifts of direction rather than 
larger changes in total pattern are to be ex- 
pected he is likely to reject the whole un- 
dertaking. He thinks he wants to be made 
over. 

It is in this connection that some 
explicit verbal distinction between counsel- 
ing and therapy may be useful. Instead of 
trying to fight the person’s wishful dreams 
about miraculous effects of therapy, I can 
simply explain that I am a counselor rather 
than a psychoanalyst and that my job is to 
help a person find out what his personality 
is like and decide how he can use the assets 
he has and get rid of the obstacles that are 
blocking his progress. If he accepts the 
situation on these terms, therapeutic coun- 
seling can proceed within the framework of 
the very broad general question “What kind 
of person are you?” Anything the person 
wishes to bring up can be considered, but 
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we have not committed ourselves to an anal- 
ysis of all his problems and innumerable 
childhood experiences out of which they 
may have arisen. 


NECESSARY SUPPORT 


A third essential feature of minimum- 
change therapy is the use of the counseling 
relationship to reduce the client’s anxiety 
enough to allow him freedom to consider 
new possibilities. This, of course, is nothing 
new or at all peculiar to therapy of this 
type. It seems to be the one common de- 
nominator linking together all sorts of di- 
verse procedures. I suppose many workers 
in the psychotherapeutic vineyard would 
classify the approach I have been present- 
ing as just another variety of supportive 
therapy. I would have no quarrel at all with 
that idea were it not that we are so prone 
to discredit support and to think of it as 
a superficial palliative measure to be used 
when more powerful methods are imprac- 
tical. The idea of support should not be 
devalued in this way. Obviously by support 
I do not mean inspirational pep talks, shal- 
low reassurance, or the encouragement of 
dependence. What I do mean is the act of 
lending one’s own strength to the client for 
the period during which he needs it, so 
that he can be certain that his world is not 
going to fall apart if he moves. I have an 
idea that this is by far the most important 
thing we do for our clients, whatever our 
special theoretical predilections are. It is the 
crucial factor that enables his own develop- 
ment processes to operate. 

I suspect that it would be possible in 
many cases to furnish this firm support 
much more economically than we now do 
if we were willing to use it without work- 
ing for insight or drastic re-structuring of 
self-concepts. Once a client has established 
new direction for himself, it may well be 
that regularly scheduled interview hours a 
month apart may be enough to maintain 
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his courage and confidence. It is the quality 
of the relationship rather than the amount 
of time spent in the counselor's presence 
that constitutes support. 


THE CLOSING PHASE 


This brings us to the last point I wish 
to make about minimum-change therapy. 
Its intensive phase is brought to a close as 
soon as a clear direction has been estab- 
lished in the client's life, even though there 
are many emotional complexes still unex- 
plored, many interpersonal problems still 
unsolved. Here again, as in the preliminary 
diagnosis, evidence from outside the inter- 
view room can be combined with what 
comes up during therapy sessions in judging 
whether a change of direction has been 
stabilized. A client may mention casually, 
without apparently attaching any impor- 
tance to the remark, something that marks 
such a significant movement. Mr. Eldridge, 
for example, may speak of having had a 
long talk with his wife the night before, 
an action unprecedented in his previous ex- 
perience. Gwen Riley, who has always been 
an anxious, perfectionistic procrastinator, 
may say that she has handed in, on time, 
an assigned paper for a course she is taking. 
Or the counselor may note the change in 
the incidental observation we discussed 
earlier. When he sees Bill Laraway having 
a coke with a girl, he knows that Bill has 
taken the first step toward overcoming the 
paralyzing shyness of which he has been 
complaining. A newspaper item stating that 
Mr. Bellingham has given a talk before the 
Active Club indicates to the counselor that 
this client's inferiority feelings are being sur- 
mounted. I know that, taken alone, such ex- 
amples sound trivial. But remember, it is 
these ten-degree or even five-degree changes 
in direction that we are trying to facilitate. 
A small change in the direction of closer 
emotional ties with one’s family or greater 
willingness to assume responsibility is the 
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kind of shift that has a profound effect on 
later development. When it is clear that 
this shift has occurred it is time to think 
about the termination of formal therapy in- 
terviews. 

One way of characterizing this kind 
of therapeutic counseling is to say that its 
basic premises come from the psychology 
of development and individual differences 
rather than from the psychology of adjust- 
ment, Its most fundamental assumption is 
that there are many different ways of living 
an individual life richly and well, and that it 
is natural for a person to continue to de- 
velop throughout his life in his own unique 
way. We work with nature instead of fight- 
ing or ignoring it. 

I have often been struck by the fact 
that almost any personality trait one can 
think of may be either an asset or a liability, 
depending on how it is used. Touchy over- 
sensitiveness to slights and insults is not 
really basically different from tact and so- 
cial awareness. Aggression can lead to high 
achievement as well as murderous rage. Ti- 
midity and reasonable caution, compulsive- 
ness and constructive orderliness are oppo- 
site sides of the same coins. Instead of be- 
wailing our heredity and the mistakes that 
were made in bringing us up, perhaps we 
can learn to turn what we have to good 
account. 

I have been thinking a good deal 
about the way in which therapeutic coun- 
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seling of this sort might be evaluated. It is 
an intriguing thought that the very failure 
to obtain clear evidence for personality 
change as a result of therapy may be con- 
strued as success rather than failure if we 
reverse our basic assumption—namely, that 
maximum change is what we are after. It 
may even be that Eysenck is right and that 
no kind of therapy produces change that is 
greater than that which time and the proc- 
esses of nature would ultimately have 
brought about by themselves. The therapist 
may make a contribution only to the extent 
that he facilitates or speeds up this natural 
process. The kind of evaluation I should 
like to see would be designed to show 
whether our therapeutic efforts do in fact 
accomplish this facilitation, so that individu- 
als find their way with less suffering and 
wasted time with therapy than without. And 
if so, we need to know what aspects of the 
help we give contribute most toward this 
end, 

To come back at the end to the topic 
of this symposium, the point I have been 
trying to make is that we can best control 
the duration of counseling contacts by 
adopting consistently an attitude of respect 
for what each individual client now is and 
lending him support and understanding 
while he comes to terms with this unique 
self of his. Whether it takes him two hours 
or two hundred, if he succeeds the effort 
will have been very much worth while. 


SUCCESS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY AS A FUNCTION 
OF CERTAIN ACTUARIAL VARIABLES 


++.....+Desmond S. Cartwright 


In a recent publication, Seeman (9) 
has reported that age is unrelated to rated 


Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1955, 19, 357-363, with the permission of the 
American Psychological Association and the author. 


suecess in client-centered psychotherapy, 
that women tend to be rated more success- 
ful than men (p < .05), and that there is a 
trend in favor of longer cases: “. . . shorter 
cases spanned the entire range of success 
ratings from 1 to 9, while the longer cases 
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were judged to fall on two high points of the 
scale (points 7 and 8)” (9, p. 105). 

Differences between the sexes and 
between case lengths, if confirmed, would 
clearly have important implications for both 
the theory and the practice of psychother- 
apy. In Seeman’s study, all therapists were 
males. If it were shown that clients tend to 
be more successful with a therapist of the 
opposite sex, such a finding would suggest 
that successful therapy depends to some ex- 
tent upon the establishment of a satisfactory 
heterosexual relationship. It would also sug- 
gest that, where there is the possibility of 
choice, female clients should see only male 
counselors, and perhaps also that male cli- 
ents should see only female counselors. 

The question, “how long does therapy 
take?,” is an important one for therapists no 
less than for clients. It is also important sci- 
entifically. There may be individual differ- 
ences among clients. Indeed, the difference 
between a client with mainly situational 
problems and one with problems of personal 
adjustment has long been thought to have 
a bearing on the length of therapy. 


E OF THE 
SENT STUDY 


Since Seeman’s report covered the 
results for only 23 clients, it was the purpose 
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of the present study to test his findings with 
a larger sample. In addition to the variables 


he used, the variable of student vs. nonstu- 


dent status was included in this investiga- 
tion. This variable was included not only be- 
cause of the individual differences that may 


be associated with it, but also because of the 


difference in fees charged to students and to 
nonstudents for therapeutic interviews. 


PROCEDURE 


The 78 clients whose ratings of suc- 
cess were examined in this investigation 
were all seen by client-centered therapists 
at the Counseling Center, University of Chi- 
cago, during the period 1949 to 1954. Data 
were gathered on the largest possible num- 
ber of cases in the Counseling Center re- 
search files. Thus all the clients had agreed 
to take part in research of one kind or an- 
other prior to commencing therapy. Only 
those cases were taken from the files which 
had data on all five variables required by this 
investigation. These data are summarized in 
Table 1. 

The 78 clients were all seen by 17 
male therapists, all of whom had at least 
341 interview hours of experience prior to 
working with a research client. 

Seeman’s report was concerned with 
clients who had completed at least six in- 


TABLES 


Means and Standard Deviations on Age, 


Number of Interviews, and Success Rating 


for Total N = 78, for Males vs. Females, and for Students vs. Nonstudents 


AGE INTERVIEWS SUCCESS 
GROUP N MEAN SD MEAN sD MEAN SD 
Total 78 26.47 4.78 26.55 30,16 4.95 2.24 
Males 45 26.76 3.75 33.22 35.57 4.98 2.13 
Females 33 26.09 5.87 17.46 16.73 4.91 2.38 
Students 48 25.46 4.29 32.10 35.51 5.33 2.15 


Nonstudents 30 28,10 5.06 17.67 14.77 4.33 2.24 
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terviews. It was the first purpose of the 
present study to examine his findings in re- 
gard to sex and number of interviews, so 
that the first part of the investigation was 
concerned only with clients who had com- 
pleted at least six interviews. For this pur- 
pose only 62 cases were available. The sub- 
sequent examination included clients who 
had had at least one interview, for which 
purpose the 78 clients as described in Table 
1 were available. 

Since counselor ratings of success 
were the criterion variable in this investiga- 
tion, some estimates of their reliability and 
validity was sought. 

Reliability. Seeman (9) reported a 
mean reliability of .81 for counselor judg- 
ments. This figure was obtained, however, 
by asking seven counselors to rerate their 
clients on each of 10 nine-point rating scales, 
including the rating for success. In the ab- 
sence of reliability data pertaining strictly 
and only to counselor ratings of success, the 
present writer asked eight counselors to re- 
rate 15 clients whom they had previously 
rated for research projects at the Coun- 
seling Center, University of Chicago. The 
mean length of time between first and sec- 
ond ratings was 14.2 months, a span over 
which considerable forgetting might have 
been expected. The rate-rerate reliability 
was r = .86. This result, with that of See- 
man, may be regarded as evidence that the 
nine-point counselor rating scale of success 
in therapy is a reliable instrument. 

Validity, The validity of counselor 
ratings of success may be estimated from 
the reported correlations between such rat- 
ings and other measures of the process and 
outcomes of therapy. Raskin (7) reported 
a rho correlation of .70 (p < .01), between 
counselor ratings and the mean degree of 
improvement according to five methodologi- 
cally independent protocol-analysis measures 
for 10 cases. Vargas (10) reported rho cor- 
relations between counselor ratings and 6 
independent process measures of improve- 
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ment on 10 cases; his rho’s range from .64 
to .99, two being significant at the .05 level, 
and four significant at better than the .01 
level. 

The correlations reported between 
counselor ratings and measures of outcome 
are somewhat more variable than those be- 
tween ratings and process measures. Carr 
(1) found no significant correlation be- 
tween counselor ratings and extent of change 
as measured by the Rorschach test. While 
other investigators have found varying de- 
grees of significance in the relation between 
ratings and Rorschach indicators (5, 6), it 
seems that Rorschach measures cannot be 
said to validate counselor ratings. Dymond 
(3) reported a 2x2 table showing the 
numbers of low success clients (rated 1-6), 
and high success clients (rated 7-9) who 
improved, and of those who did not im- 
prove as measured by blind ratings of The- 
matic Apperception Test protocols on a 
seven-point scale of adjustment. With N = 
22, the phi coefficient computed by the pres- 
ent writer on her data is .47, with p < .05, 
as reported by Dymond for the chi-square 
test. Rogers (8) reported the correlation be- 
tween counselor ratings and changes from 
before to after therapy based on evaluations 
of the client by observers using the Wil- 
loughby Emotional Maturity Scale. The sam- 
ple consisted of 32 clients, and the correla- 
tion was .41 (p < .05). 

So far the measures reported have 
all been measures of change during therapy 
in relation to counselor ratings. Findings in 
regard to the correlation between measures 
of adjustment after therapy and the coun- 
selor ratings of outcome would also seem 
important, since it is likely that not only 
extent of change but also absolute level of 
adjustment at the completion of therapy 
may be factors entering into the counselor's 
judgment. In the study mentioned before, 
Dymond reported that the correlation be- 
tween counselor ratings and the post-therapy 
TAT ratings, for N = 25, was .40 (p < .05). 
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Gordon and Cartwright (4) reported a rho 
correlation of .60 (p < .01) between coun- 
selor ratings and Q-adjustment scores (2) 
after therapy. 

In summary, it would seem that for 
different samples, using different measures, 
varying degrees of correlation between coun- 
selor ratings and objective measures of the 
process and outcomes of therapy have been 
obtained. Such variation is to be expected, 
With the exception of the equivocal findings 
in relation to the Rorschach test, however, 
all studies showed a degree of correspond- 
ence between the ratings and the objective 
measures which is significant at better than 
the .05 level. In view of the fact that no 
corrections for attenuation were made on 
these correlations, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the counselor nine-point rat- 
ing scale of success in therapy is a valid in- 
strument. 


RESULTS 


Re-examination of Seeman’s findings. 
In Table 2 Means and SD’s of counselor's 
ratings are shown for 78 clients divided into 
10 groups according to number of interviews. 
The data on 62 clients who had had six in- 
terviews or more were examined in regard to 
the interrelations between the variables of 
sex, number of interviews, and success rat- 
ing. Since these results were essentially 
duplicated by those based upon the subse- 
quent examination of the data for all 78 
cases, it is appropriate to report the latter 
only, 

Sex difference and success rating. 
Based on the data of Table 1, the point- 
biserial correlation between sex and success 
rating was —.02. This clearly nonsignificant 
result fails to support Seeman’s finding that 
females tend to be rated as more successful 
than males. 

Sex difference and length of therapy. 
The median number of interviews for the 
78 clients was 15.5. From Table 3, it is seen 


TAS eee? 


Means and Standard Deviations of Success 
Ratings for N — 78, Divided into 10 
Groups by Number of Interviews 


SUCCESS RATING 


NUMBER OF 
INTERVIEWS n MEAN sD 
1-5 16 3.00 2.09 
6-13 20 5.85 1.90 
14-21 9 3.11 1.45 
22-29 7 6.43 1.72 
30-37 7 5.43 1.29 
38-45 4 5.50 .87 
46-53 3 7.00 82 
54-61 4 6.00 2.35 
62-69 4 7.00 71 
70-77+ 4 6.25 2.05 


that there is a significant tendency for males 
to take longer in therapy than females, An 
estimate of the degree of contingency was 
made using the phi coefficient, with a result 
of phi = .23, Though significant, only a 
small proportion of the variance in length 
of therapy would seem to be attributable to 
the sex of the client, 

Sex difference and age. The point- 
biserial correlation between sex and age was 
—.07, a nonsignificant result, 

Sex and status difference. There is no 
significant contingency between the varia- 
bles of sex and status in the present sample. 
Chi square was 2.43 (p > .10). 


TABLE 3 


Fourfold Table Showing the Relation Be- 
tween Sex and Length of Therapy 


(N = 78) 
NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS 
BELOW AT OR ABOVE 
SEX MEDIAN MEDIAN 
Male 18 27 
Female 21 12 


x= 4.95, 
p< .05, 
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Age and success. The product-mo- 
ment correlation between age and rated suc- 
cess was .16, which is not significant at the 
.10 level of probability. This result sup- 
ported Seeman’s finding, and his interpreta- 
tion that, within the age limits of the sample 
(18-43), the age of the client is unrelated 
to his degree of rated success in therapy. 

Age and length of therapy. The 
point-biserial correlation between age and 
number of interviews, dichotomized at the 
median, was .14, a result not significant at 
the .10 level of probability. 

Age and status difference. From Ta- 
ble 1 it seems possible that students tend to 
be younger than nonstudents in the present 
sample. No doubt this is obviously true in 
the general population, The point-biserial 
correlation between age and status was .27, 
a result significant at better than the .01 
level of probability, The present sample 
would seem to have been drawn from the 
general population in respect to age and 
status. It has been seen already that age 
appears to be unrelated to success. The re- 
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lation between status and success will be 
reported next. 

Status difference and success. The 
point-biserial correlation between status and 
rated success was —.22, significant at better 
than the .05 level, showing that students 
tend to be rated as more successful in ther- 
apy than nonstudents, From Table 1, it is 
seen that the mean success rating for stu- 
dents was 1.00 point higher than that for 
nonstudents. However, from Table 1 it is 
also seen that students had nearly twice 
as many interviews, on the average, as non- 
students. The success difference between 
the two groups may have been related to 
the difference in length of therapy. 

Status difference and length of ther- 
apy. There was, however, no significant re- 
lation between the variables of status and 
number of interviews (chi square = .22, 
p> .-10). The computation was repeated 
using the mean as point of dichotomy for 
number of interviews, and a similarly non- 
significant result was obtained. The large 
SD’s shown in Table 1 for the interview 
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FIGURE 2 Rated Success as a Function of Number of Interviews within the Short Therapy Group 


variable make it clear that the difference 
between the status groups in mean length 
of therapy is unreliable. Length of therapy 
does not account for the success difference 
between the groups; rather, for reasons un- 
known, students tend to be rated as more 
successful than nonstudents. 

Length of therapy and success. For 
the purpose of examining the relation be- 
tween length of therapy and rated success, 
a preliminary graphic representation of the 
data contained in Table 2 was made. From 
Figure 1 it would seem that, for the longer 
cases, a nonlinear relation exists between 
number of interviews and rated success. 
Omitting the 36 clients with less than 14 
interviews, the correlation ratio of success 
rating on number of interviews for the re- 
maining 42 clients was eta =.67, a value 
significant at better than the .01 level. 

It seemed possible too, from Figure 
1, that the shorter cases might also display 
a nonlinear relation between rated success 
and number of interviews, Accordingly, the 
group of 44 clients having 18 or fewer 
interviews was plotted in a similar graph, 


in Figure 2. All subgroups by mean num- 
ber of interviews, in Figure 2, have n of 
4 or greater. 

It is evident from Figure 2 that the 
shorter cases show a curvilinear relation be- 
tween number of interviews and rated suc- 
cess. For N = 44, the correlation ratio of 
Success rating on number of interviews was 
eta = .66, a result significant at better than 
the .01 level. 

It is noticeable from Figure 1 that the 
mean success rating of clients whose mean 
number of interviews is 17.5 is little higher 
than the mean success rating for clients 
whose mean number of interviews is 3.0. 
This general result is made clearer in Figure 
2. There seems to be a “failure zone” in ther- 
apy, ranging around the 17-interviews point. 
This possibility was examined by taking the 
24 clients with length of therapy ranging 
between 10 and 30 interviews, and again 
plotting mean success rating against mean 
number of interviews, as shown in Figure 3. 

The data in Figure 3 seem to sup- 
port the possibility that there is a “failure 
zone.” Taking the lower end of the interval 
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having 14 interviews as the mean, and the 
upper end of the interval having 20 inter- 
views as the mean, the range achieved is 
from 13 to 21 interviews. Ten clients fall 
within this range. On both sides of this 
range are groups of relatively more success- 
ful clients. Among the short-case clients, the 
seven who had a mean number of 11 inter- 
views (Figure 3) had a mean success rating 
of 5.86. Among the long-case group, the 
seven clients having numbers of interviews 
ranging from 22 to 30 had a mean success 
rating of 6.43, The mean success rating for 
those who fell in the “failure zone” was 3.20. 
The difference between the mean success 
rating of the seven short-case clients and 
the mean of the 10 failure-zone clients was 
tested for significance, and the resulting t 
was 2.86 (p< .01). The failure-zone cli- 
ents were similarly compared with the sev- 
en long-case clients, yielding a t of 4.05 
(p < .01). The difference between the mean 
success ratings for the seven short-case and 
the seven long-case clients was not signifi- 
cant (f= .51). These results are unam- 


biguously consistent with a hypothesis that 
there is a “failure zone” in therapy, rang- 
ing between 13 and 21 interviews. 

It might be questioned whether this 
failure zone arises as result of individual dif- 
ferences in clients, or as a result of factors 
due to therapists. It might be, for example, 
that the 10 failure-zone clients were all seen 
by one or two therapists, but the data do 
not support such a hypothesis. In all, the 24 
clients of Figure 3 were seen by 13 dif- 
ferent therapists. The 10 clients in the 
failure zone were seen by seven different 
therapists. The seven clients falling in the 
relatively successful zone just prior to the 
failure zone were seen by six different 
therapists. The seven clients falling in the 
zone just after the failure zone were seen 
by seven different therapists. Five of the 
therapists who saw clients in the failure 
zone also saw clients in one or another of 
the adjacent relatively successful zones. 
From these findings, it seems possible to 
conclude that the factors responsible for 
the presence of the failure zone may be 
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ascribed to the clients rather than to the 
therapists. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings about the relation be- 
tween success ratings and length of ther- 
apy seem to suggest that certain individ- 
ual differences between clients give rise to 
different kinds of therapeutic process. Two 
Kinds of process may be immediately identi- 
fied: “short” (1-12 interviews) and “long” 
(13-77 interviews). 

A first hypothesis in regard to the 
two therapies is that they differ in the kind 
of problems brought in by the client. It is 
possible that short-case clients had mainly 
situational problems, while long-case cli- 
ents had mainly personality problems. The 
assignment of the failure zone to the be- 
ginning of long therapy rather than to the 
end of short therapy would seem con- 
sistent with this hypothesis. 

On this view, however, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that the pres- 
ence of the failure zone is connected 
with some factor or factors which block 
the client from continuing with long ther- 
apy until a rating of relative success is 
possible. Such a factor could perhaps be a 
discovery of deeply threatening aspects of 
self, or the anticipation of such discoveries 
if therapy is continued. On such a view, the 
failure zone would appear to be a drastic 
behavioral manifestation of resistance. If 
such a view were confirmed by further re- 
search, it would raise seriously the ques- 
tion of whether or not client-centered thera- 
pists should modify their approach to ther- 
apy to include the possibility of temporarily 
directive behavior during the critical failure 
zone when it seems likely that a client will 
leave, An argument against such a position 
is that only the client can be aware of just 
how much anxiety his organism can tolerate 
at any particular point in time, and that his 
own. motivation can ve relied upon to bring 


him back to therapy as soon as he-can tol- 
erate the anticipated level of anxiety. 

The questions that have been raised 
can be satisfactorily answered only by em- 
pirical investigation. As a first approach, it 
would seem of the utmost importance: (a) 
to examine by protocol analysis and all pos- 
sible test measures the individual differences 
between short and long therapy clients, and 
(b) to do the same for failure-zone clients, 
and (c) compare these with clients rated 
as relatively successful in both short and 
long therapy. In regard to the question of 
therapist behavior during the critical failure 
zone, it would seem that an empirical an- 
swer might be given by careful follow-up 
studies. If the client-centered position is cor- 
rect, then it might be expected that a ma- 
jority of the clients who leave therapy at 
some point during the failure zone will re- 
turn to therapy of some kind at some later 
date. 


SUMMARY 


Counselor ratings of success in client- 
centered psychotherapy for 78 clients were 
examined in relation to variables of sex, age, 
student vs. nonstudent status, and length of 
therapy. It was found that neither sex nor 
age were significantly related to degree of 
rated success. Students were somewhat more 
successful than nonstudents, but the reasons 
for the difference are not known. The rela- 
tion between length of therapy and success 
rating was complex, with the total sample 
falling into two groups. One group was com- 
posed of short-case clients, the other group 
of long-case clients. Within each group 
there was a strong positive relation between 
number of interviews and success rating. A 
“failure zone” ranging around 17.5 inter- 
views was interpreted as a period during 
which potentially long-case clients dropped 
out of therapy. The presence of this failure 
zone was discussed in terms of its implica- 
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tions for the theory and practice of client- 
centered therapy. 
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THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL CLASS ON THE LENGTH 
AND TYPE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY IN A VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC 


caase ee Alvin E. Winder 
sasesesee eoe e Marvin Hersko 
PROBLEM 


In recent years, American social sci- 
entists have become increasingly sensitive 
to social class differences. Warner (11) and 
Hollingshead (6) have developed and vali- 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1955, 11, 77-79. 


dated social status scales and many others 
(3, 5, 7, 10, 12) have applied these meas- 
ures to varieties of individual, group and 
institutional behavior. This area is presently 
being explored by the most recent disci- 
pline of social psychiatry. Most recently, a 
large scale research on social structure and 
psychiatric treatment was carried out by the 
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departments of psychiatry and sociology at 
Yale University. Robinson, Redlich and 
Myers (8) report that even when economic 
factors are controlled by dealing separately 
with treatment agencies, psychotherapeutic 
methods are applied in disproportionately 
high degree to upper social levels. Auld and 
Myers (1), in an analysis of the relationship 
of length of treatment to social class in 65 
clinic patients obtained from the Yale study, 
find that for this clinic population middle 
class patients stay in psychotherapy signifi- 
cantly longer than lower class patients. 
Clinic patients in the Yale study were ob- 
tained from an out-patient psychiatric clinic. 

Robinson, Redlich and Myers (8) 
state in their discussion, “In any event, little 
psychotherapy is given to lower class pa- 
tients. (It is clearly understood that psy- 
chotherapy can be, and is applied to some 
lower class patients in the Mental Hygiene 
Clinics of the Veterans Administration. )” 
Auld and Myers remark, “A word of caution 
is in order, however, we are not sure that 
the relationship between social position and 
length of treatment would hold in other 
clinics. This must be determined by further 
studies.” The present study was designed in 
order to obtain further data in this impor- 
tant area. 


PROCEDURE 


One hundred patients were chosen 
at random from a total population of 1250 
veterans who had received or were receiv- 
ing psychotherapy at a Veterans Adminis- 
tration Mental Hygiene Out-Patient Clinic. 
Individuals who entered treatment less than 
six months before the study was undertaken 
were excluded from the sample. Patients in- 
cluded in the sample average 38.1 years in 
age while the range is from 27 to 60. There 
were no female patients in the sample, a 
situation due to chance but one which re- 
flects the heavy preponderance of male 
yeterans. Of the hundred patients 68 were 
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diagnosed as neurotic, 17 were diagnosed 
as psychotic and 15 were diagnosed as suf- 
fering from an organic condition but given 
psychotherapy on an adjunctive basis. 

In accordance with previous research 
in this area, Hollingshead’s Index of Social 
Position was used to determine the patients’ 
social class. However, because of the nature 
of the population, many of whom have re- 
cently moved to the geographical area served 
by the Clinic, place of residence was not 
used as a measure of social class. The Index 
scores permitted the assignment of each pa- 
tient to one of five social levels, Class I 
comprises families of wealth, education, and 
top social prestige. Class II consists of fam- 
ilies in which the adults, for the most part, 
hold college degrees and in which the fa- 
thers have professional or high-level man- 
agerial occupations. Class III includes pro- 
prietors, white-collar workers, and skilled 
workers; they are mostly high-school gradu- 
ates. Class IV consists largely of semi-skilled 
workers and laborers, with less than high- 
school education. Class V includes unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, who have a grade- 
school education or less. 

The treatment received by the 100 
patients in our sample was analyzed with 
respect to two variables, type of psycho- 
therapy and duration of therapy. It was 
found that the therapeutic approach could 
be placed in one of two categories, Analytic 
psychotherapy or Relationship therapy. The 
former is taken to mean therapy short of full 
analysis, practiced by a trained psychiatrist 
or psychologist and based upon psycho- 
analytic principles. Relationship therapy in- 
cludes all treatment in which the approach 
was predominantly supportive, directive, 
suggestive or some combination thereof. 
Duration of treatment was broken down, 
more or less arbitrarily, into three categories, 
1 to 9 sessions, 10 to 19 sessions and over 
20 sessions. X? was used to evaluate the 
significance of the relationships between 
type of psychotherapy, duration of psycho- 
therapy and social class. 
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RESULTS 


None of the patients in our sample 
fell into Class I. To facilitate the statistical 
analysis, Classes II and III were combined 
and considered middle class. Similarly, 
Classes IV and V were combined and con- 
sidered lower class. Table 1 presents the 
data on the relationship between length 
of psychotherapy and social class of the pa- 
tient. The findings indicate that patients in 
Classes II and III tend to receive more 
psychotherapy sessions than patients in 
Classes IV and V. X? reveals that this rela- 
tionship is significant at the 5% level. 

Table 1 also presents the findings 
with respect to the relationship between 
type of psychotherapy and the social class 
of the patient. The findings indicate that 
patients in Classes II and III tend to receive 
more Analytic psychotherapy and less Rela- 
tionship therapy than is the case with pa- 
tients in Classes IV and V. This difference is 
significant at better than the 1% level. 


DISCUSSION 


The authors feel that the patient's 
perception both of the clinic and of the 
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treatment situation are important in under- 
standing the data in Table 1. Social scien- 
tists (2, 4, 9) who have studied the rela- 
tionship between social class and social in- 
stitutions find that the lower class attitude 
towards social institutions is characterized 
by rebellion and a feeling that these institu- 
tions do not understand or try to help them. 
It is likely then that the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic is viewed by lower class patients as 
a hostile, middle-class institution. Their atti- 
tude towards the treatment situation then is 
likely to display a counter hostility. This 
may take the form of either aggressive or 
overly demanding behavior. 

On the other hand, middle class pa- 
tients are said to be characterized as coming 
from a culture which instills conformance 
and excessive repressive tendencies, Mem- 
bers of this class have been described as 
orderly, conscientious, responsible and tame. 
These qualities have been found to be most 
acceptable and most rewarded by middle 
class institutions. Therefore these individuals 
in their clinic contacts may tend to fulfill 
their own needs and those of the clinic to a 
greater extent than do lower class patients 
and so remain longer in treatment. 

Another aspect of this problem is the 
relationship between social class and type 


TABLE | 
The Relation of Length and Type of Psychotherapy and Social Class 
AoE NUMBER OF PATIENTS 
Classes II and III Classes IV and V 
Number of Interviews 
1to9 8 13 
10 to 19 13 20 
20 and over 31 15 
Total 52 48 
X? = 8.1 TEE 2 PAS 
Type of Psychotherapy 
Analytic 28 10 
Relationship 24 38 
X: = 11.3 r a A P <.01 
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of psychotherapeutic approach. Recent re- 
search (1, 8) has pointed out that thera- 
pists are by and large members of the mid- 
dle class and may therefore feel more at ease 
with and possibly give preferential treat- 
ment to patients whose social and cultural 
background is similar to their own. This 
may serve as a partial explanation of the 
present findings. Some specific factors that 
may predispose the middle class therapist to 
prefer to give analytical psychotherapy to 
middle class patients are their greater inter- 
est in self understanding and their readier 
acceptance of the psychotherapeutic rela- 
tionship. 

The findings in this study support 
those of the researches cited above (1, 8) 
in that middle class patients receive signifi- 
cantly more analytically oriented psycho- 
therapy and stay in treatment for a longer 
period of time. However, they depart from 
previous findings in that approximately half 
of the clinic population receiving therapy 
is from the lower class. This suggests that 
lower class patients can be treated psycho- 
therapeutically. More research in this area 
should lead to better understanding of the 
needs of lower class patients and to the 
development of psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques to better meet these needs, 


SUMMARY 


A 100 patient sample from a Veter- 
ans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic 
was analyzed with respect to social class, 
duration of psychotherapy, and psycho- 
therapeutic approach. It was found that: 

1. Approximately half of the patients 
were members of the lower class. 

2. Middle class patients tend to re- 
main in treatment for a significantly greater 
number of psychotherapy sessions than do 
lower class: patients, 
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3. There is a significant tendency for 
more middle class patients than lower class 
patients to receive analytically oriented psy- 
chotherapy. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Communication Rete ee oe 


A number of studies reported in psychological 
journals have studied the verbal process. However, the field of counseling 
has been somewhat slow about investigating the nonverbal or body language 
communication which takes place. There are probably two reasons for this: 
nonverbal factors are hard to quantify in a manner which will permit their 
use in research based on a rigorous scientific approach; and the gathering 
of such data requires the use of special and expensive apparatus—one-way 
mirrors and motion-picture and television cameras. Thus far most research 
studies have not had the financial support needed to allow the investigator 
to purchase the proper equipment. The mere possession of a motion-picture 
or television camera or, for that matter, a good tape recorder is not sufficient. 
The equipment must all be of high quality and capable of accurately re- 
producing everything that takes place in the interview room, otherwise 
most of the nonverbal communication will be missed. A large part of the 
research published to date that is related to verbal communication has been 
limited by the quality and type of the reproductive equipment used by the 
researchers. 

Good communication between counselor and client is essential to the 
success of the counseling process. This communication can take either a 
verbal or a nonverbal form. Yet if counseling is to succeed, true communica- 
tion in one form or another must exist. The communication that takes place 
during counseling can be evaluated from two different viewpoints: what 
the counselor wants to communicate versus what the client receives, and 
what the client wants to communicate versus what the counselor receives. 

Most of the earlier studies on communication made use of verbatim 
transcripts prepared from recordings made of the interview. Such studies 
were carried on in many settings, but Minnesota, Ohio State, and Missouri 
are the universities most generally identified with this type of research. 
Several studies originating at these institutions were presented earlier. The 
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obvious weaknesses of such studies arise from the inability of the verbatim 
transcripts to show how the phrase sounded when it was being said, and 
from the fact that all the nonverbal interaction is lost. This defect can be 
overcome in part by using the recordings themselves rather than transcripts 
and by having judges listen to them; or, as mentioned previously, by making 
use of modern techniques of motion-picture and television cameras and sensi- 
tive sound-recording equipment. 


Studies by Seeman, McGowan, Dipboye, Carnes, and Daskin, referred 
to earlier, have all indicated that counselors are quite rigid in their adherence 
to a familiar verbal delivery pattern, and that they tend to communicate 
in a rather consistent manner, regardless of the nature of the client’s prob- 
lem. This could place limitations on the counselor's effectiveness in com- 
municating with a wide variety of clients, especially if one of the problems 
that a client brings with him is a marked inability to express himself in such 
a way that he can adequately communicate his ideas and attitudes to people 
who are important in his life. He would most likely experience the same 
difficulty with the counselor, at least during the initial part of the counseling 
relationship. In such cases nonverbal behavior would be very important, 
yet the field of counseling psychology and guidance has more or less neg- 
lected the area of nonverbal communication. Although a good deal of work 
has been done in the area of projective techniques and symbolism, little 
research has been published on the significance and meaning of general 
nonverbal factors in the counseling process. Actually, much of what takes 
place during counseling is expressed nonverbally, and the experienced coun- 
selor often gets many of his best cues about the true meaning of what a client 
is saying by watching how he reacts. It may even be that one of the major 
variables which will help us to distinguish the work of the experienced coun- 
selor from that of the novice, is his ability to pick up and respond to minimal 
nonverbal cues in an accurate manner. Many beginning counselors are so 
concerned with themselves that they fail to see these cues, whereas the 
more experienced counselor, who learns to feel at ease during most inter- 
views, may be able to forget himself almost completely and concentrate 
exclusively on the behavior of the client. 


cose 
VERBAL COMMUNICATION 


The two articles selected for this section were 
written by two of the best-known men in the field of counseling: Francis P. 
Robinson of Ohio State University and E. G. Williamson of the University 
of Minnesota, Both articles present points that are important to both new 
and experienced counselors: to beginning counselors by asking them to 
appraise the values underlying their communication with clients; and to 
experienced counselors, who need continually to evalute the dimensions, 
the outcomes, and the values expressed in the communication that goes 
on in counseling. Many experienced counselors are running the risk of 
falling into a rut and communicating ideas more or less routinely to a great 
many clients without really being aware of the true significance of the values 
involved. The emphasis in communication needs to be not only on the 
how and the what but, even more important, on the why and the attitudes 
expressed. 

Robinson’s article presents a fine review of communication studies, 
an outline of the dimensions of the client’s behavior in communication, and, 
finally, an examination of the dimensions of the counselor's responses and 
their probable outcomes. 

Williamson deals with the topic of communication from a different 
point of view. He examines not only the assumptions underlying many of 
the values we accept, raising fundamental questions about what we as coun- 
selors are trying to communicate to our clients, but also the bases of our 
communication. Finally, he raises questions about our obligation to society 
and to our clients to help them to understand the values we are com- 
municating, 
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OF COMMUNICATION IN COUNSELING 


aS ... Francis P. Robinson 


Treatment sciences have tradition- 
ally tried to improve diagnosis so that more 
specific treatment procedures might be de- 
veloped and used. Medicine has sought to 
isolate the source of a disease so that specific 
medicines could be discovered. Remedial 
workers have tried to isolate new causes of 
particular disabilities or to set up symptom 
patterns for which they could develop prag- 
matic treatment procedures, e.g., the use of 
pacing devices with slow readers. Similar 
attempts have been made in the area of 
adjustment counseling. 

In addition to such improved diag- 
nosis and treatment content, however, there 
is a third and somewhat neglected area that 
is the topic of this paper—the social psy- 
chology of the counselor-client interaction, 
It pertains to the optimum means of com- 
municating those counselor orientations 
which help the client to discover insights 
into his problem and accept them. It also 
includes optimum means of giving treatment 
suggestions so they are understood and car- 
ried out. This demands more of a counselor 
than his being “good at heart” and using 
understandable language. It includes skill 
in expressing attitudes and ideas in light 
of the client’s characteristics as he enters 
the conference and of the dynamics of the 
conference as it progresses. It deals, in brief, 
with the when and how of doing things in 
the conference—throwing responsibility, lis- 
tening, giving information, interpreting, ex- 
pressing reinforcement, leading on further 
with a topic, closing a conference, etc. 

Medicine has little trouble in this 
area since diagnosis can be done with little 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1955, 2, 163-169. . 


client co-operation, treatment can be sugar- 
coated or injected, and the necessary physi- 
ological actions demand no client effort. In 
the counseling field, on the other hand, all 
is dependent on the client continuing to be 
motivated, on his gaining insight into what 
is needed, and on his willingness to accept 
these points. A counselor may know the 
specific cause and what will remedy it, but 
if he cannot communicate effectively with 
the client, little will be gained. 

The use of recorded interviews in 
studying client-counselor interactions origi- 
nated only a little over a dozen years ago 
(20). However, these first efforts merely 
described the effect of single counselor 
speeches on immediate client responses 
(23). These studies entirely missed the im- 
portant first step in counseling interaction 
—what client behavior determines or should 
determine counselor response. Furthermore, 
these early studies in using an atomistic, 
single speech approach and dividing inter- 
view series into fractions tended to cover 
up an important factor in the dynamics of 
communication, i.e. counselor roles (17).1 

These early studies did show, how- 
ever, that experienced counselors had little 
understanding of interview dynamics. That 
is, each counselor showed a definite pattern 
of response as he moved from one client to 


1 Muthard found that both counselor and client 
behavior during the second half of discussing a 
particular topic was significantly more related to 
their behavior during the first half of discussing 
that topic than it was to their behavior durin 
the first half of the next topic (C.R. 3.71 and 
4.40). Correlations between comparable halves 
of fractional units showed no such differences. 
Something as to the nature of this factor will be 
brought out later in discussing “roles” (7). 
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another but various counselors showed little 
similarity to each other (20, 22). In brief, 
each had a “deskside manner” based on his 
own experience. 

Within more recent years some at- 
tempts at theoretical formulations have been 
made in this area of interview dynamics 
(2, 12, 14, 25). But as yet little of this has 
been followed by research. In the sections 
which follow it is proposed to describe some 
characteristic dimensions of the counseling 
process and to note some recent research 
using them. 


DIMENSIONS 
OF THE CLIENT 
AND THE FIELD 


Making judgments about the client 
and his situation are obvious first steps in 
counseling, While these characteristics might 
be categorized in various ways we have 
found the following outline to be helpful. 
Each area is thought of as varying as a 
dimension in a way that should affect coun- 
seling behavior. 


A. Dimensions of client behavior 

l. Kind of problem, e.g., skill vs. ad- 
justment problem. 

2. Degree of motivation, e.g., from the 
student called in to the self-referred 
client who is distraught and desper- 
ate, 

3. Stage the client has reached in think- 
ing through his problem, e.g., from 
the student who says, “My adviser 
says I have to declare my major by 
registration time tomorrow” to one 
in Pepinsky’s “Lack of Assurance” 
category (19). 

4. Role the client expects the counselor 
to play, e.g., from wanting the coun- 
selor to take all responsibility to only 
wanting him to listen. 

5. Client proclivities, e.g., dependency 
attitudes, emancipative aggressions 


toward all adults, tendency to de- 
velop transference. 


B. Dimensions of the field 

1. Validity of knowledge in the field, 
e.g., from advising what courses are 
necessary for graduation to advising 
on the choice of a mate. 

2. Learning theory, e.g., importance of 
growth factor, reinforcement, repres- 
sion, etc, 

3. Counselor proclivities, e.g., projec- 
tion of own needs, working in one’s 
favorite area, effect of one’s own style 
of counseling. 


The first of these dimensions—kind 
of problem—has been the subject of much 
study. However, recent studies have shown 
that the usual mode of classifying problems 
according to the location of the frustration, 
e.g., home, school, vocation, etc., is not 
particularly helpful in determining inter- 
view content (3). In the early work at Ohio 
State University client problems were clas- 
sified into vocational, therapy, scholastic 
questions, and skill categories. But no sig- 
nificant difference in the counselor's manner 
was found in the first three so these units 
were lumped together as adjustment prob- 
lems in contrast to the other category of 
skill problems. Elton found that an experi- 
enced counselor usually makes greater 
changes in his counseling behavior in going 
from a skill to an adjustment topic with a 
single client than he does in going from one 
client to another (11). 

Dipboye, working independently at 
Missouri, sought to get at evidences of coun- 
selor style through dividing interviews into 
six kinds of discussion topics—test discus- 
sion, interpersonal relations, family relations, 
educational and vocational planning, self 
reference, and study skills (10). He found, 
however, that counselor behavior in these 
six units actually fell into two clusters which 
he tentatively labeled cognitive and affective 
problems. Both Elton’s and Dipboye’s dual 


classification systems have much in com- 
mon. Further research will help clarify their 
nature and labeling. 

A second major approach to study- 
ing client characteristics was carried out re- 
cently by Davis (9). He studied the re- 
liability with which some of these client 
characteristics could be rated and how early 
in the interview this might be done. Using 
a sampling of forty initial interviews ob- 
tained from five universities, he had two 
judges independently read the protocols and 
rate the following four characteristics of the 
client: nature of problem, degree of moti- 
vation, role expected of counselor, and stage 
reached by the client in thinking about his 
problem. Ratings were made about half way 
through the first interview when the client 
seemed to have finished an initial telling 
about his problem (called the “transition 
point” by Davis) and again a month later 
after reading the entire first interview. He 
found that each of these client characteris- 
tics can be reliably rated (reliability co- 
efficients varied from .59 to .74) and the 
ratings at the midway transition point were 
about as reliable as after reading the entire 
first interview. 

He also found some suggestive rela- 
tionships among these client characteristics, 
e.g., students with skill problems expected 
the counselor to play a more responsible 
role than with adjustment problems, the 
further the client had progressed in think- 
ing about his problem the less active a role 
he expected of a counselor, degree of mo- 
tivation was positively related to the stage 
reached by the client in thinking about his 
problem, but there was no relationship be- 
tween motivation and role expected. 

In studying the relationship of these 
client characteristics to counselor technique, 
he found that on skill problems the coun- 
selors tended to lead more and take more 
responsibility, but lead did not vary with 
the other three client characteristics. Finally, 
he found a high relationship, as might be 
expected, between degree of client moti- 
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vation and working relationship in the con- 
ference (r = .83). 

Further research work is obviously 
needed on these as well as other character- 
istics of the client. Work is needed to deter- 
mine to which characteristics counselors are 
most sensitive and also to determine whether 
other important characteristics are at pres- 
ent being ignored by most counselors. 
Studies should also be made of the impor- 
tance of the “field characteristics” listed 
above. Fiedler has indicated that experi- 
enced counselors do not let theoretical 
differences loom as large in determining 
their counseling methods as do inexperi- 
enced beginners (13). Some recent attempts 
to show commonalities between different 
theoretical approaches rather than to em- 
phasize differences may help these begin- 
ers to obtain a better perspective here (1, 
13). 


NSELOR‘S 


Having looked at the characteristics 
of the client and of the area of work which 
should affect counseling procedures, let us 
now look at the ways in which a counselor 
may vary his procedures so as to fit sensi- 
tively these characteristics. In addition to 
what a counselor may do about the con- 
ference room arrangements and his own 
dress and manner, he may vary his manner 
of speaking. Since primary communication 
is through speech, most research has been 
in this area (15). 

Certain general dimensions of coun- 
selor response have been emphasized in 
most analyses of counselor speeches, e.g., 
acceptance attitude, responsibility division, 
degree of lead, degree of interpretation, re- 
sponse to feeling, etc. (2, 6, 21, 24), Before 
discussing these dimensions, however, two 
findings should be noted. First, while fruit- 
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ful studies can be made of each dimension, 
these dimensions do not encompass all as- 
pects of counseling behavior nor are they 
independent of each other. In brief, the 
counseling interaction is complex and dy- 
namic. For instance, Elton found a marked 
interaction effect in doing an analysis of 
variance study on the effects of topics and 
clients on counselor behavior (11). 

The second finding concerns the part 
played by counselor roles in determining 
these dimensional behaviors. Practically all 
previous sociological studies of roles have 
dealt with large roles, e.g., as a father, a 
counselor, or a teacher. However, here we 
are interested in the subordinate roles that 
are used to carry out the one large role 
of counselor, e.g., at one moment a listener, 
at another a diagnostician or a tutor. A 
recent study by Danskin inidcates that dur- 
ing segments of the interview a counselor 
shows a certain consistency in his behavior 
as he tries to play one or another subordinate 
role (7). In brief, subordinate roles of the 
counselor are an important determiner of 
other dimensions of his behavior. 

Danskin selected thirty early and 
late interviews from the conferences of fif- 
teen counselors. Judges, reading these in- 
terviews independently, agreed with high 
reliability upon the points of transition be- 
tween role changes and upon the classifica- 
tion of these role segments among thirteen 
types of roles. He also found that roles 
frequently changed when the topic of dis- 
cussion changed (71 per cent of time) but 
role changes also occurred within discus- 
sion topics. While counselor speeches within 
a single role segment varied over a wide 
range of lead, the role seemed an important 
determiner of the general level or average 
degree of lead used. Danskin’s sample of 
interviews was not large enough to provide 
normative information about the range and 
use of counselor roles although he did find 
some indication that many counselors play 
a limited range of roles. We are at present 
making a larger normative study which will 


provide more complete information as to the 
total range of roles used in student counsel- 
ing and something as to counselor differ- 
ences in their use. 

As noted above, particular counselor 
speeches within any particular role unit vary 
in light of immediate client behavior. It is 
important that the counselor be aware of 
the manner in which he may vary his be- 
havior and of the effect of these changes. 
The following dimensions of counselor re- 
sponse have been useful in our research 
studies. 

1. Acceptance attitude, This contin- 
uum varies from unintentional rejection 
(eg., incorrect use of assurance, presenting 
a “silver lining” in response to a client’s 
problem statement, pursuing the counse- 
lor’s line of thought rather than the client’s, 
etc.) through differing degrees of accept- 
ance (i.e., differing degrees of warmth and 
approval indicated in response to different 
client ideas), 

2. Responding to the core of what 
the client says. It is generally agreed that a 
counselor should respond to what the client 
is saying, but counselors occasionally fail 
because they do not realize how important 
this is or because they miss getting the 
core. Elton found that five experienced 
counselors (ten clients in thirty-four inter- 
views) varied in responding to the core of 
a client's remarks from 45 to 94 per cent of 
the time; the median was 82 per cent (11). 
The rest of the time they were either re- 
sponding to some secondary aspect that had 
been mentioned or were introducing some 
new aspect on their own. Some workers have 
suggested as a further refinement that the 
response should be to the feeling expressed 
rather than to the content (2), 

3. Division of responsibility. De- 
pending on the type of problem and client’s 
stage in attacking his problem there may be 
varying divisions of responsibility within 
an interview, e.g., from the counselor’s lis- 
tening as a client first tells of his problem 
to the coach’s role in tutoring on some skill. 


Carnes found that experienced counselors 
are quite flexible in shifting division of re- 
sponsibility as they progress through a con- 
ference series (4). That is, if the range of 
responsibility taken by eight experienced 
counselors in discussing many topics in 
thirty-two interviews is taken as a norm, it 
was found that a single counselor, on the 
average, covered over two-thirds of this total 
range in talking with a single client. On the 
other hand, counselors are not always sensi- 
tive to these conference demands—witness 
sudden client questions, queries as to the 
proposed nature of the conference, as well 
as other symptoms of client desire to change 
the division of responsibility. 

4. Degree of lead. Others have la- 
beled this a directiveness dimension or an 
interpretation dimension, but all agree that 
the degree to which a counselor's remarks 
tend to go beyond what the client has said 
represents a sensitive means of adjusting to 
moment-by-moment changes in client char- 
acteristics and is markedly affected by dif- 
ferences in theoretical orientation (6, 8, 23, 
24). Elton found that degree of lead showed 
more variation than any of the other coun- 
selor dimensions during the interview (11). 
Quite a bit of normative information has 
been reported elsewhere (21) on this dimen- 
sion, but Nelson’s study probably best in- 
dicates its importance (18). She found that 
independent judges tend to agree on the 
degree of lead needed after each client 
speech (r=.70) and the closeness with 
which the counselor actually came to this 
rated optimum was positively related to in- 
terview outcome (r = .70). 

It is believed that counselors can be 
trained more effectively if they are made 
aware of the roles which they are playing 
and might be playing. Furthermore, aware- 
ness of the four dimensions of acceptance, 
core, responsibility division, and degree of 
lead should help in responding more sensi- 
tively to client characteristics. But addi- 
tional research is obviously needed in this 
area. 
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While client characteristics should 
determine counselor response the effective- 
ness of these counselor responses must in 
turn be evaluated in terms of their effect 
on the client’s subsequent behavior. The 
ultimate criterion of effectiveness is the 
client’s behavior outside of the interview, 
but in actual counseling the counselor can- 
not wait for such measures; he has to use 
immediate symptoms, e.g., willingness to 
talk, take responsibility, statements of in- 
sight, etc. These immediate symptoms have 
no significance unless they are related to 
later expected outcomes, but little research 
has been done in this area. 

What little that has been done has 
been mainly concerned with noting the re- 
lationship of a client's immediate behavior 
to his behavior later on in the interview 
series. Thus McCormick studied the rela- 
tionship of client behavior the first time a 
topic was discussed with his behavior later 
on when the same topic recurred (16), He 
found that composite ratings of client 
growth, working relationship, and respon- 
sibility-taking made the first time a topic 
was discussed correlated from .81 to .91 
with similar ratings made the second and 
third time the topic occurred. However, 
the correlations between the third and 
fourth occurrence (r = .42) was no higher 
than between the ratings on the first and 
fourth occurrence. He attributed this drop 
in relationship to the fact that the client, 
by the fourth discussion period had prob- 
ably gone into a new or deeper aspect of 
the problem and a different situation ex- 
isted. Obviously additional studies are 
needed on the relationship of these client 
interview behaviors to his behavior outside 
the conference. 
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SUMMARY 


The traditional emphasis on diag- 
nosis and treatment content has tended to 
ignore a study of the dynamics of com- 
munication between counselor and client 
—the social psychology of the interview. 
In outlining possible approaches to a study 
of these dynamics it has been suggested 
that the counselor ought to make certain 
estimates concerning (a) the client, i.e., 
kind of problem, degree of motivation, stage 
in problem, role expected of counselor, and 
certain client proclivities; and also concern- 
ing (b) the field under discussion, i.e., 
validity of knowledge in+that area, learning 
theory accepted, and certain counselor pro- 
clivities. 

The counselor in tum is able to 
modify his approach to these client and field 
differences by playing different roles and 
within these roles making sensitive adjust- 
ment to moment-to-moment client changes, 
ie., by varying his acceptance attitude, re- 
sponding or not to the core of the client's 
remarks, altering the division of responsi- 
bility, and modifying the degree of lead in 
his remarks. Finally, it was indicated that 
a study of these dynamics can only be mean- 
ingful if analyzed in light of the outcomes 
of the conference for the client. While de- 
layed outcomes must be the ultimate meas- 
ure, actual practice calls for evaluation in 
light of certain immediate criteria within 
the interview situation, e.g., working rela- 
tionship, talk ratio, responsibility taking, 
statements of insight, expressions of feeling, 
ete. 

These various dimensions are obvi- 
ously merely constructs of suggestive use in 
studying the dynamics of the interview. 
Other workers may find somewhat different 
terminology useful in describing character- 
istics of the interviewing process. Eventually 
research studies will help determine which 
characteristics of the counseling process are 
most important. In the meantime, prelimi- 


nary research making use of these dimen- 
sions has provided some useful ideas about 
how to improve counseling. It is hoped 
that these ideas will be useful to others 
in designing research and in teaching in 
this neglected area of counselor-client com- 
munication. 
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THE MEANING 
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Years ago I was initiated into coun- 
seling in exploration of its effectiveness in 
aiding students to develop full, rich, and 
humane lives and I gave serious thought to 
the perfection of means to this generalized 
end-goal. But I took this objective of coun- 
seling for granted, more or less, and largely 
restricted my attention to means. 
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American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the author. 
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Thirteen years ago a cursory exami- 
nation of the societal role of German uni- 
versities at the close of World War H 
shocked me into realization that means and 
technique are not inevitably self-wedded to 
end-goals productive of rich development 
of human beings. Techniques can be, and 
were then, used for inhumane and immoral 
objectives. Another exploration outside my 
own culture, this one in Japan, made clearer 
the same point, that techniques of education, 
and therefore of counseling, do not neces- 
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sarily and inevitably produce desirable re- 
sults in human development. 

As a result of going outside of my 
own comfortable culture, I have gained a 
somewhat clearer perspective of the role of 
counseling, of the necessity of wedding its 
means to end-goals that are worthy of the 
potential and dignity of man, And I thus 
have stumbled into the nexus of philosophi- 
cal and moral questions that involve value 
orientation and value commitment. 

A wise and good friend of long stand- 
ing tells me that I have not yet “hit bottom.” 
Although his direction may need to be re- 
versed (?), yet I am clear that he is right in 
his appraisal of progress. Nonetheless, I 
take comfort in the conviction that man’s 
vocation, his destiny, is his endless quest 
for meaning, for an understanding of him- 
self and his universe. And the quest as a 
journey carries its own rewards even though 
the state of full understanding be never 
achieved. 

Indeed, I prize the thought that 
effort to learn carries its own reward. Sir 
James Jean capsuled the point in these 
words—‘to travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive” (8, p. 217). 

And in this paper I seek to journey 
on a short distance in my appraisal of coun- 
seling as a quest, by the counselee, in search 
of meaning in his life, his personality, his 
motivations. This is what I take to be the 
relevancy of value orientation to counseling. 


THE PROBLEM STAGE 


In contrast, counseling has been de- 
fined traditionally in terms of its content. 
That is, the type and nature of the problems 
which initiate the counseling relationship 
and which are discussed by the counselee 
serve to define it as a phenomenon. The 
counselee may discuss and seek to resolve 
his self-perceived problem of choosing a 
career goal, or he may talk about his current 
anxiety state, or he may discuss his conflict- 


ing attitudes about himself. In seeking to 
help the counselee with his problems, we 
have perfected techniques or ways of deal- 
ing with types of problem content. Essen- 
tially these techniques have evolved from 
empirical exploration of various ways of 
conversing about problem content and about 
next steps to be taken by the counselee be- 
tween interviews. 

Presently we are engaged in a search 
for theories to explain counseling processes 
and to identify the psychology of problem- 
solving and anxiety-reducing processes. And 
we search for theories which are based upon 
an understanding of the way persons get 
into problem crises and the ways they take 
to get out of worrisome situations. That is, 
we search for a theory of the way person- 
ality develops as the supporting foundation 
for counseling techniques. 


VALUES—THE BASIC 
PROBLEM 


While these approaches to defining 
counseling have been productive of under- 
standing, yet there is still another way to 
delineate counseling and to identify its tech- 
niques. And this is the way of identifying 
modes of communication between counselor 
and counselee—conversing about optional 
value orientations in search of clarification 
of the student’s questions and confusion. I 
believe this is the basic content of counsel- 
ing because it is the basic problem in human 
adjustment and development—organizing a 
way of life around an explicit system of 
values, beliefs, and life objectives. That is, 
I believe behavior of all types originates in 
value commitments and frequently in con- 
flict and confusion about value motivation. 
To state it another way, the basic problem 
of human development is one of explicating 
value orientations and then organizing one’s 
behavior as the more or less consistent 
“expression” of those value-beliefs. The task 
of the counselor in this process is a com- 


plex one, including aiding the counselee in 
clear perception of his value orientation. 
And the topic I wish to discuss has to do 
with modes of communication in counseling 
students about their present value motiva- 
tions and also about alternative value op- 
tions. 

First let me discuss briefly the coun- 
selor’s general role in conversing or com- 
municating about the student’s value ques- 
tions, One may raise an initial question, why 
should a counselor communicate about value 
orientation with a counselee? It may be 
said that to converse or communicate would 
be to influence the self-determination of 
one’s choice of behavior. To me, one obvious 
reason for open communicating is found 
in the readily verifiable fact that the coun- 
selor, whatever his wishes may be, does 
indeed exert influences upon the counselee. 
And all forms of influence stem from and 
are, at the same time, in the direction of 
definite value orientation-objectives. I am 
aware that, for some time, it has been con- 
tended by many counselors that the coun- 
selor should be valueless, that is, that he 
should not communicate or in any other way 
influence the counselee. To some extent 
this generalization has been developed from 
experiences of the “wrong” kinds of influ- 
ence and of undesirable consequences, espe- 
cially in the case of individuals sensitive 
to external pressures for one reason or an- 
other. But further examination of the na- 
ture of the counseling relationship reveals 
that it is impossible for the counselor to 
avoid being influential in his relationships 
(1, 11). The value orientation of the coun- 
selor is certain to be of influence when per- 
ceived by the counselee—and, in fact, some 
modes of influence and some value orienta- 
tions have long been deeply imbedded in 
the counseling relationship. This point is 
further supported by identifying counseling 
as a significant part of pedogogy or edu- 
‘cation. And in all cultures education is de- 
signed to change the lives of students in 
accordance with objectives and standards 
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established by societies. As Feigl stated, 
“The aims of education presuppose some 
ideals of human nature . . . and such ideals 
are supported by value judgments” (5, p. 
324). 


PRESENT VALUES 


As an educational technique, the 
very heart of counseling is its influence upon 
the direction and forms of development of 
a counselee, Therefore, not only is it impos- 
sible to avoid influence, but its elimination 
would make of counseling a phenomenon 
controlled only by the impulses and motives 
of the counselee and uninfluenced by exter- 
nal, societal, and other forces. But attempted 
elimination of influence is not necessary. 
Indeed, it is evident that some value orien- 
tations have already been widely accepted 
in counseling, and I shall name five tradi- 
tional beliefs before discussing the question 
of communicating value orientations. 

1. It has been contended in counsel- 
ing circles that the choice of a school and 
a career, to be judged satisfying to the coun- 
selee, should be congruent with aptitudes 
and interests possessed by the student. In- 
deed, we now think of vocational guidance 
as a problem of finding an occupational 
activity which offers both opportunity and 
inducement for the self-fulfillment, or devel- 
opment, of the individual's inherent capa- 
bilities. Currently we believe that a vocation 
is an expression of personality, and counsel- 
ing techniques serve to help the individual 
find the kind of career choice which offers 
him such an opportunity. This is an explicit 
and accepted value orientation in that we 
place high premium upon a career choice 
which utilizes the kind of capability the 
individual possesses. Indeed, counseling is 
an organized way of “influencing” students 
away from the choice of a career for which 
they are not properly qualified by aptitude 
and interest. As educators, we are therefore 
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valuing one kind of vocational choice rather 
than another, or more than another. 

2. We also value a student’s choice 
of a career which offers opportunity for an 
expression of his basic interests. That is, the 
things he likes to do are considered valuable 
and relevant as a basis for choosing a par- 
ticular career. We therefore value a type 
of activity which is interesting to him. In- 
terest in work is better, we say, or an inter- 
esting type of activity is better than a non- 
interesting one. 

3. We also value a type of activity 
in school or in life in general, as well as on 
the job, which has stability. A low order of 
value is placed on frequent shift of activi- 
ties, particularly with regard to one’s voca- 
tion. Stability is valued far more than is 
instability, and we think of instability as 
being sometimes undesirable. 

4. We also place value, a high value, 
on the pursuit of happiness. A state of hap- 
piness, high morale, well being, and satis- 
faction is valued more than is a state of 
discontent, unhappiness, restlessness, un- 
easiness, and less than full satisfaction. 
While we human beings never fully approxi- 
mate a state of happiness, yet we value it 
highly as a goal and this orientation causes 
us, in counseling, to help the individual 
search for a state-of-being associated with 
a feeling of happiness. 

5. We also value highly the full, 
rounded life as opposed to one narrow, 
limited, and barren in activities. That is, we 
place great value on a full and varied life of 
interests, hobbies, and activities, and we 
look somewhat askance at an individual who 
narrowly preoccupies himself with a limited 
range of activities, both on the job and off 
the job in his private life. 

I have noted these five value orien- 
tations, beliefs, or goals which we in educa- 
tion and in counseling take for granted even 
though they may be unproved, i.e., not fully 
demonstrated, end goals that determine the 
character and direction of our efforts. They 
are professional ideals based upon com- 


monly accepted value judgments and be- 
liefs. To further identify “naive common- 
sense assumptions about a world of objects 
and persons” (3, pp. 180, 181), I quote 
from Conant’s analysis of the role of as- 
sumptions or ideals which motivate man and 
characterize his efforts to unify his concep- 
tual scheme of his universe. Conant says 
of man, “For him to act as though cruelty 
were good in itself is no less difficult than 
to act as though cannibalism were good” 
(3, p. 184). 

I need not explore further the point 
about either the origin or the established 
and accepted role in education and coun- 
seling of assumptions and beliefs, ideals and 
goals which men evaluate and adopt as their 
guide lines in determining their behavior. 
What I have argued is that such principles 
or guide lines have great influence in de- 
termining what we seek to accomplish in 
our efforts to educate youth. And I for one 
believe it is high time that we counselors 
devoted ourselves to the task of explicating 
the value orientations that serve as sources 
of the techniques we use. But that is another 
story. 

It is sufficient for this discussion to 
conclude that there are many explicit and 
some implicit and unidentified value orien- 
tations to which we are committed in our 
basic thinking about the outcome we wish 
to issue from counseling. To be sure, we are 
very careful to leave to the individual stu- 
dent the democratic and moral right of self- 
determination and self-choice of his own 
value orientations. Nevertheless, one could 
scarcely conceive of a “happy” counselor 
who had succeeded in helping a student be- 
come “unhappy” through counseling, to cite 
one example. 

I do not restrict the discussion of 
value orientation solely to the question of 
influence of the counselor upon counselee 
since there are many other facets of the 
problem of value orientation in counseling. 
But I confine this present discussion to a 
review of some possible and acceptable 


ways of “influencing” counselees concern- 
ing their value orientation. 

Elsewhere I have noted some forms 
of influence about values in terms of what 
a counselor does to help the individual client 
give thoughtful consideration to alternative 
value orientations from which he may select 
the one he desires (21). Clearly, we do not 
use the method of “arguing” for the adop- 
tion of a set of values, nor do we “expound” 
the virtues and advantages of particular 
values which may seem to us appropriate to 
an individual student. Rather do we help 
the individual become fully “perceptive” of 
his current value orientations, of the several 
alternatives open to him for consideration, 
and of the role his values play in develop- 
ment and adjustments. We then confidently 
anticipate that he will give careful, thought- 
ful, and rational, as well as affective, con- 
sideration to and examination of these alter- 
native value orientations. In the counseling 
relationship he initiates the process of exam- 
ining and weighing the pros and cons much 
as he would in the case of the choice of a 
career. Then the student exercises his right 
of self-determination in his choice of value 
commitment. 

If it is true that we do not argue for 
or advocate a prescriptive adoption of value 
orientation, then just how does a counselor 
communicate with the counselee in the lat- 
ter’s perception and adoption from among 
alternative value orientations? There seem 
to be several possible modes of communi- 
cating (not “dictating”) with a counselee 
about relevant and fruitful value orienta- 
tions or guide lines to be appraised for pos- 
sible adoption as his own. In the first place, 
the habitual and natural manner of behavior 
of the counselor is communicative of a cour- 
teous, thoughtful, and vital interest in the 
student and his problem. This is indeed a 
type of behavior arising in a value orienta- 
tion, and one is reminded of the Emersonian 
admonition that “What you are speaks so 
loudly that I can’t hear what you say.” The 
counselor’s behavior indicates his own active 
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adoption of a value as a belief that deter- 
mines what his behavior is. That is, he be- 
lieves he will be most effective in his useful- 
ness to the counselee if he acts in one way 
rather than in another. This belief and its 
behavior manifestation may well prove to be 
far more important than any other way of 
communicating, at least in communicating 
the conviction-hypothesis that the counselee, 
his problems, and his welfare, are the domi- 
nant considerations to the counselor. To 
be sure, this particular behavior-belief may 
be less effective as a technique of communi- 
cating other forms of value orientations, but 
that point needs further exploration. 

A second mode of communication in- 
volves, of course, the rational use of rhetoric, 
grammar, and the logic of spoken language 
through which the counselee communicates 
concerning alternative considerations for his 
own choice. This form of communication 
ranges from aiding in a factual review of 
the counselee’s present behavior state and 
his value-motivations to some verbal partici- 
pation in his own dialectical examination of 
himself and his problems. Through inter- 
personal conversation the student verbally 
organizes his own difficulties and begins to 
see clearly what was once confusion. 
Through the conversational use of language 
he learns to interpret complex facts, often 
confusing and conflicting facts and situa- 
tions about himself. And having thus gained 
an interpretation of himself, we assume that 
he is better oriented to take control of him- 
self. That is, sensory communication by 
means of language serves the objective of 
helping the individual to identify his own 
orientation. Then he is prepared, we believe, 
to exercise his right to choose what to make 
of himself. 

There is a second form of language 
in communication, also sensory in its mode. 
This is interpretation through context, 
through situation. It is evident that formal, 
organized education is always associated in 
our culture with certain value-beliefs. For 
instance, counselors are not usually associ- 
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ated with misbehavior or with immorality. 
By their very form of association and by the 
context of their work and behavior they are 
clearly identified with certain value orienta- 
tions. This is, they act out a particular role 
in value commitment. This is, of course, a 
subtle but yet clearly perceived mode of 
communicating with students about value 
orientation. 


COMMUNICATION 


THE EXPERIENCING 
OF INTUITION 


In some literature on counseling we 
find a third form of communication, non- 
sensory in its mode, which we may call 
intuitional. This is a non-verbal and perhaps 
a non-“language” type of communication. 
It is a type of “imageless thinking,” of ar- 
riving at answers to questions without per- 
ception of the process of problem solving. 
According to English’s Dictionary, “intui- 
tion” is defined as follows: 


intuition: no. 1. direct and appar- 
ently unmediated knowledge . . . 
any other directly received knowl- 
edge: e. g., the mystic’s uncommu- 
nicable knowledge of God, or a 
vague impression attributed to su- 
pranormal influence (4, p. 277). 


I wish to speak about a special form 
of intuition as identified in the literature of 
psychotherapy. This is a form of communi- 
cation between counselor and counselee best 
described by the word “direct.” It is a “unity 
of experience” in which no words are ex- 
changed but there is a clear “perception” 
(cognitive and affective?) of each other. 
To better understand this form of 
communication, one may turn to the litera- 
ture of the mystics. For example, in Zen 
Buddhism, similar words are used to de- 
scribe what appears to be a similar form 
of communication between the mystic and 
the universe. The Zen Buddhist adherent 
contends that “enlightenment,” or an under- 
standing of the universe, can come only by 


direct intuitive perception. He contends 
that “. . . certain religious truths cannot be 
explained in words, but are to be grasped 
only by intuition.” Zen also embodies a con- 
cept of sudden “enlightenment,” called 
“satori,” and “enlightment is a mystic per- 
sonal experience” (9, pp. 114-169; 18, pp. 
339, 341; 19, pp. 133-145; 20, p. 58). 
Such an intuitive “direct” experience 
of meaning, without mediating sensory ex- 
perience as used in other modes of com- 
munication, is a well-identified but little 


, understood process to most natives of west- 


ern culture. To be sure, our poets write 
about “communing” with “nature” and de- 
vout religious worshippers describe similar 
experiences. Moreover, a similar mode of 
non-sensory communication is identified by 
Murphy in his examination of extra-sensory 
perception of “two minds in telepathic reci- 
procity” (13, p. 74). In search of a theory 
to “explain” the phenomenon of ESP, 
Murphy refers to “porous boundaries be- 
tween two personal systems, or individual 
event-systems” (13, p. 75). This would 
seem to be a reference to a mode of com- 
munication similar, if not identical in its 
non-sensory “directness,” to that alluded to 
in mysticism and in some literature of psy- 
chotherapy. 

Now in counseling, no one to my 
knowledge has contended that a counselor 
understands or perceives the “universe” as a 
result or part of the counseling process. 
Nevertheless, many therapists do use a lan- 
guage pattern similar to that of the mystic. 
That is, they use similar words to describe 
communication between therapist and client 
rather than between counselor and the uni- 
verse, Carlton Berenda seemed to be refer- 
ring to such extra-sensory phenomenon 
when he said: 


Especially noteworthy is a very rich 
field of raw material for the clinician 
in the writings of the great mystics 
and religions of India. For many 
centuries, various cults, such as 
those engaged in the practice of 


Yoga, have been devoutly explor- 
ing what we might call the psycho- 
somatic functions of man, as well as 
investigating the depths of the psy- 
che . . . The writings can supply 
a wealth of raw material concern- 
ing depth psychology (2, p. 728). 
And Carl Rogers asserted that: 
The essence of some of the deepest 
parts of therapy seems to be a unity 


of experiencing . . . When there is 
this complete unity, then it ac- 


quires the out-of-this-world quality . 


which many therapists have re- 
marked upon, a sort of trance-like 
feeling in the relationship from 
which both the client and I emerge 
at the end of the hour as if from a 
deep well or tunnel. In these mo- 
ments there is, to borrow Buber’s 
phrase, a real I-Thou relationship, 
a timeless living in the experience 
which is between the client and me 
(14, p. 268). (Italics are mine. 
E. G. W.) 


BEYOND THE SENSES 


One may well ask, what is the func- 
tion of “direct” experiencing of the client, or 
“direct” communicating with him? What is 
its purpose? The assumption is quite clear. 
Rogers stated a special function with respect 
to the counselor's valuation of the counselee. 
That is, if I communicate to him by any 
mode that I “care” about him as an individ- 
ual, then it is assumed that he will “com- 
municate self” (15, p. 143) and thus evolve 
a new “feeling” about self. Thus it is neces- 
sary, as a counselor, that I communicate to 
him my value orientation that he is all- 
important and that he is, as Rogers says, 
“unconditionally accepted” (16, pp. 95- 
103; 17, pp. 291-300). As a counselor seek- 
ing to be helpful, this is my value orientation, 
my belief, my commitment. This value orien- 
tation is communicated not only by words, 
feeling, tone, gestures, inflection, and facial 
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expression, but also by actually “believing” 
that he is important. Even though I do not 
say it in words or even in gestures, I act as 
if I believe it. But the therapist seems to be 
saying that the value orientation as to the 
value of the counselee is also communicated 
directly, as by a direct experiencing of the 
client in such a way that he thereby is given 
confidence in his own value orientation. It 
is this “direct experiencing” of the counselee 
as described by some therapists that seems 
to be similar, as far as I can understand, to 
that which the Zen Buddhist practitioner, 
and other mystics, says he has experienced 
in communicating directly with the universe 
in “satori.” 

To me, the use of such words as 
“direct experiencing” and “unity of experi- 
encing” seem to mean in counseling litera- 
ture what they mean in the literature of 
mysticism—namely that the form of com- 
munication is extra-sensory, that it is a “lan- 
guage” beyond the sense organs, supra- 
sensory. In counseling, such a concept of 
communication can, it seems to me, mean 
only that in counseling two central nervous 
systems are in direct communication with- 
out the use of mediating sense organs—as it 
were. I need not point out that counseling 
techniques as presently described in our 
literature, as differentiated from psycho- 
therapy, do not stem from a concept of com- 
munication as non-sensory in mode. And a 
careful examination of counseling relation- 
ships is needed to appraise such alleged 
“direct experience” as a mode of communi- 
cation. 

Let me state that I do not under- 
stand and have not “experienced” such “di- 
rect” communication with other individuals, 
In contrast, I subscribe to the viewpoint of 
Muller— 


Whatever higher faculties man may 
have—of feeling, intuition, or im- 
agination, in vision, trance, or ec- 
stacy—can be trusted only after they 
have been interpreted and judged 
by reason (12, p. 362). 
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Nevertheless, one must give serious 
consideration to the persistent claim of some 
therapists that they have identified “direct” 
communication with their clients. One could 
progress in evaluation if such reports were 
more complete and less “private” and in- 

_ effable. Any experience which allegedly can- 
not be expressed in words is beyond empiri- 
cal evaluation and any such ineffable and 
“direct” communication between therapist 
and client can, by its limitation, be known 
only to the participants. If such form of com- 
munication does indeed transpire, then it 
cannot be dealt with in the ways and tech- 
niques presently employed in analyzing the 
content of counseling interviews for pur- 
poses of understanding and professional 
training. 

But I am not concerned here with a 
full scale evaluation of mystical modes of 
communication, only to point to the fact that 
it is a value-belief held by some therapists 
and as such it influences and even deter- 
mines the content and the nature of the 
human relationship between counselor and 
counselee. 


ASSESSMENT 
OF COMMUNICATION 
Each of the above modes of com- 
munication between counselor and coun- 
selee require some assumptions about the 
psychology of the client, more particularly 
about the way in which self-development 
takes place. An appraisal of identified as- 
sumptions would seem to offer one means 
of evaluating the validity of the modes 
themselves. I will illustrate this point in 
this way. One mode seems to assume that 
man as a rational and affect being will 
choose those value orientations that are pro- 
ductive of self-fulfillment in the highest and 
fullest sense, if and when he clearly per- 
ceives and accepts himself in his entirety. 
In the sympathetic and understanding con- 


text of the interview, he comes to accept 
what he is. It seems to follow that when 
clearly perceptive of those value options 
open to him, he will choose those that are 
productive of self-fulfillment. That is, to 
push the point a bit farther, one mode of 
communication may require the assumption 
that a happy, well-adjusted and fully- 
accepted adolescent will most likely commit 
himself to those values that are judged as 
“good” and characteristic of the best in 
western culture. But a most careful exami- 
nation and appraisal of all claimed modes 
of communications is needed at the present 
time. And this need is especially acute with 
respect to the effectiveness of every kind of 
identified communication and with respect 
to their influence upon the counselee’s value 
orientation, Can it be established that any 
of these modes of communication has any 
influence of any kind upon the counselee’s 
choice of value commitment? I raise this 
question because it may offer an approach 
to the full understanding of communication 
as a method of counseling. If any mode 
does influence value orientation, then its 
real content and mode can thereby be iden- 
tified. Other ways of “testing” modes of 
communication need their own exploration. 

Now some assumptions about the 
relevancy and role of communication in 
value orientation appeal to us counselors as 
“reasonable” and “demonstrable,” especially 
when buttressed by our own selected case 
experiences. We may well be justified in 
generalizing from our “successful” cases 
that, following counseling experiences, stu- 
dents do choose value-bound ways of living 
that are characterized as “good,” “happy,” 
“productive,” and “satisfying.” But if one 
extends such generalizations to other sam- 
plings of youth beyond our own personal 
counseling cases, then certain doubts may 
arise. In particular, one wonders whether 
the impedimenta of childhood learnings of 
interpersonal relationships, for example, 
may not be more influential in determining 
adolescents behavior than is counseling, 


even when it alleviates current affect dis- 
turbances about self-perception. 


YOUTH’S PRESENT 
VALUES 


A case in point of negative evidence 
concerning effective modes of communica- 
tion or “conversing” about values is found 
in Jacob’s recent summary of studies of 
youth’s current value orientation. These 
studies raise pertinent questions as to the 
effectiveness of any counseling techniques 
in aiding students to adopt what seem to be 
necessary value orientation in organized 
Western society. Jacob interpreted a large 
number of published studies in these words: 


A dominant characteristic of students 
in the current generation is that they 
are gloriously contented both in re- 
gard to their present day-to-day ac- 
tivity and their outlook for the future 
(6, p. 1). 


Now this feeling of contentment 
might not be undesirable as an indication 
of a feeling of security and high morale. 
That is, such contentment could be a desir- 
able improvement over the feelings of in- 
security which bore so heavily on youth in 
the depression years of the 1920 and 1930 
decades. But Jacob continued: 


The great majority of students ap- 
pear unabashedly self-centered. They 
aspire for material gratifications for 
themselves and their families. They 
intend to look out for themselves 
first and expect others to do like- 
wise (6, p. 2). 


If Jacob’s conclusion is not sufficient 
to convince counselors that self-centeredness 
can be corrosive of Western culture, then 
they should search the literature descriptive 
of defecting American soldiers in the North 
Korean prisoner camps. Kinkead relates the 
shocking story of anti-social behavior and 
even deaths of fellow American prisoners 
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caused by the unabashed self-centeredness 
of defecting Americans (9, 10), Such read- 
ing should drive home the urgent necessity 
that counselors, as educators, give sober 
consideration to the role of values in be- 
havior and to the search for more effective 
ways of aiding youth to choose those that 
are productive of aid to others in their sur- 
vival. And such a search is essentially one 
of perfecting effective modes of communica- 
tion among civilized rather than self- 
centered individuals. 

We might explain away Jacob’s and 
even some of Kinkead’s generalizations as 
indications that neurotic adolescents are 
self-centered and remain so because most of 
them have not been adequately counseled. 
The latter assumption may be more reason- 
able than the first. But we would not want 
to assume that four-fifths of college students 
covered by Jacob's generalization are neu- 
rotic. As an alternative interpretation, we 
might hypothesize that this kind of self- 
centeredness is not neurotic in character but 
is, rather, the result of normal learning in 
our century with its over-emphasis upon the 
developing child as the central and often 
sentimental concern of home and school and, 
indeed, of counseling itself. We may hy- 
pothesize that, perhaps, college students 
have over-learned that their self-contained 
happiness is what parents and teachers want. 
Perhaps we have “taught” youth to be con- 
cerned only with self and they have fully 
learned what we have taught. 

Now let us examine this situation as 
it might confront a counselor of a student 
who clearly asserts, without affect conflict 
or problem-crisis, and indicates by verbal or 
overt behavior, that he is so self-centered 
in his value commitment that he intends “to 
look out for himself” and “expect others to 
do likewise.” No doubt it will be argued 
that no counseling relationship can exist 
until such students “volunteer” for it, that 
until one volunteers, it is “someone else’s” 
responsibility to deal with self-centeredness. 
While recognizing the validity of such a 
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concept of counseling, yet I do not believe 
all relevancy of counseling is exhausted by 
the assertion. I believe that a number of 
pertinent questions suggest themselves to 
the counselor for examination and appraisal: 
Does the counselor bear any professional 
responsibility for communicating concern- 
ing the desirability of a thoughtful consider- 
ation of alternative value orientation? Will 
full self-realization be achieved when based 
on self-centered self-concept? Does full self- 
fulfillment require any degree of “other- 
centeredness?” Is self-centeredness identical 
with self-fulfillment (or “growth to the full- 
est possible extent”)? 

These questions are but a few of 
many that seem to me to confront counselors 
with two major issues: 

1. What, if any, professional respon- 
sibility do we as counselors bear for deal- 
ing with a value orientation, such as self- 
centeredness, as a controlling force in per- 
sonality development when students seem 
to be satisfied with their self-centeredness? 

2. What effective modes of commu- 
nication are open to us as counselors in aid- 
ing students to understand and deal with 
the implications and consequences for them- 
selves and their supporting culture of self- 
centeredness? 

If, as counselors, we should not, for 
good reasons, argue for or advocate a value 
commitment that is more or other than self- 
centered, then what may we do? I cannot 
answer my own questions but I am deeply 
concerned about the value-belief that my 
responsibility as a counselor embraces more 
than assistance to students to reach the con- 
clusion that the highest value of our culture 
is unabashed self-centeredness. I feel im- 
pelled, rather, to broaden the repertoire of 
communication in counseling to deal with 
value orientation that is other-related be- 
yond narrow self-concern, even in those 
students who are “satisfied” with their value 
orientation. And I do not feel that some of 
our present modes of communication are 
geared to that broadened objective. Rather 


does it seem clear to me that more than 
preoccupation with self-concept is needed 
to avoid that form of self-centeredness 
which stunts a student’s full development 
and even weakens societal processes neces- 
sary for the very development of students 
individuality. 
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sees Lt! 
NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 


This section deals with the nonverbal and body- 
language factors important in communication. Since the general field of 
counseling has not done a great deal of work in this area, the two studies 
reported are written by people whose orientation is primarily in the field 
of medicine or psychiatry. Recently, however, there has been an increased 
interest in these nonverbal factors, but the number of research studies is 
still small. 

The article by Dr. Barbara deals with “the value of nonverbal com- 
munication in personality understanding.” It is written in the terminology 
of psychiatry, but has meaning and application to counseling. This author's 
writings reflect the influence of three well-known semanticists—Hayakawa, 
Johnson, and Korzybski. This particular article was selected because it clearly 
illustrates the importance of the counselor’s understanding the relationship 
and interdependence between what the client says and the symbolic and 
nonyerbal behavior connected with his speech. 

The article by Dr. Ruesch is also written in the general terminology 
of psychiatry. Here again its meaning seems to have direct application to 
the field of counseling. The article presents the similarities of and differences 
between verbal and nonverbal codifications of behavior and contains a 
general outline that should be of interest and use to most counselors, Al- 
though the article will probably have more meaning to counselors who are 
engaged in therapeutic work, it should also have meaning for the beginning 
counselor by alerting him to the subtle variables that take place during 
the interview and to the interrelationship between verbal behavior and 
nonverbal activity. 
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THE VALUE OF NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION 
IN PERSONALITY UNDERSTANDING 


........ Dominick A. Barbara 


In discussing the psychophysiologi- 
cal aspect and higher order of abstractions 
in humans in differentiation to animals, 
Korzybski (3) states: “It is obvious that 
the fundamental means which man pos- 
sesses of extending his orders of abstractions 
indefinitely is conditioned, and consists in 
general in symbolism and, in particular, in 
speech. Words, considered as symbols for 
humans, provide us with endlessly flexible 
conditional semantic stimuli, which are just 
‘eal’ and effective for man as any other 
powerful stimulus.” 

I would like to refer to “language 
behavior” as the totality of a person’s be- 
havioral and semantic responses at the time 
he speaks in any one particular speaking 
situation. It can be understood mostly as a 
dynamic process in a totally integrated in- 
dividual with expressive activity observable 
in his (overt) behavior, such as talking, 
walking, sleeping, ete., plus implicit be- 
havior (subjectively experienced), includ- 
ing thinking, feeling, wishing, understand- 
ing. It is the awareness of these total 
integrated components in action in any 
given situation that give meaning and direc- 
tion to his behavior. 

In persons with conflicting tenden- 
cies leading ultimately to conflict, we usually 
discover associated distortions and emotional 
disturbances pertaining to the process of 
verbalization. An individual who feels basi- 
cally divided experiences anxiety and psy- 
chic disintegration which simultaneously 
affect his organism as a whole. Unable to 
preserve enough of his “real self” to express 
clearly or directly the real intent of his 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 1956, 123, 
286-291. 


thoughts and feelings, he becomes disor- 
ganized and reacts confusedly to this total 
environment. He is thus unable to abstract 
clearly or productively, with the resultant 
that objective reality situations become sub- 
jectively experienced with irrational fear 
and in abnormal proportion to their true 
evaluative perspective. Epictetus once said, 
“What disturbs and alarms man are not the 
things, but his opinions and fancies about 
the things.” Finally, in the actual process of 
verbal communication, we will find that, 
instead of free-flowing spontaneous expres- 
sion, a blocking, hesitant, and confused 
form of speech ensues. This latter word 
jargon with all of its neurotic attempts to- 
ward psychic-restoration (rationalization, 
compartmentalizing, externalizing, “buga- 
boo” words, distractions, etc.) includes a 
wide range of overt, anxious attempts on the 
part of the individual to remove disturbing 
subjective stimuli and conflicting tendencies 
at the time of conflict. 

Consider the great deal of silent and 
hidden interplay of feelings, thoughts, and 
actions (either of a conjectured or compre- 
hensive nature) which occurs between two 
or more persons in the subterranean com- 
municative channels of language behavior. 
We relate a considerable portion of this 
data through conscious hearing, sight, touch 
and smell. A further portion is relayed to us 
in the process of intuition and through un- 
consciously felt perceptions. We communi- 
cate every minute of the day with others and 
the outside world through “speaking” ges- 
tures, peculiarities in gait and dress, a sense 
of touch while shaking hands, the manner- 
isms of another person’s glance or looks, the 
condition and texture of his skin, the color 
of his eyes, his lips, his body build, and a 
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multitude of similar bodily characteristics. 

The minutest movements, states 
Theodor Reik (6), “accompany every proc- 
ess of thought; muscular twitchings in face 
or hands and movements of the eyes speak 
to us as well as words. No small power of 
communication is contained in a glance, a 
person’s bearing, a bodily movement, a spe- 
cial way of breathing. Signals of subter- 
ranean motions and impulses are being sent 
silently to the region of everyday speech, 
gesture, and movement. 

“A series of neurodynamic stimuli 
come to us from other people and play a part 
in producing our impressions, though we are 
not conscious of noticing them. There are 
certain expressive movements that we un- 
derstand, without our conscious perception 
really being at work in that understanding. 
We need only think of the wide field of 
language. Everybody has, in addition to the 
characteristics we know, certain vocal mod- 
ulations that do not strike us; the particular 
pitch and timbre of his voice, his particular 
speech rhythm, which we do not consciously 
observe. There are variations of tone, pauses, 
and shifted accentuation, so slight that they 
never reach the limits of conscious observa- 
tion, nevertheless betray a great deal to us 
about a person. A voice that we hear, though 
we do not see the speaker, may sometimes 
tell us more about him than if we were ob- 
serving him. It is not the words spoken by 
the voice that are of importance, but what 
it tells us of the speaker. Its tone comes to 
be more important than what it says. ‘Speak, 
in order that I may see you,’ said Socrates. 

“Language—and here I do not mean 
only the language of words but also the in- 
articulated sounds, the language of the eyes 
and gestures—was originally an instinctive 
utterance. It was not until a later stage that 
language developed from an undifferenti- 
ated whole to a means of communication. 
But throughout this and other changes it 
has remained true to its original function, 
which finds expression in the inflection of 
the voice, in the intonation, and in other 


characteristics. It is probable that the lan- 
guage of words was a late formation, taking 
the place of gesture language, and it is not 
irrational to suppose, as that somewhat self- 
willed linguist, Sir Richard Paget, maintains, 
that the movements of the tongue originally 
imitated our various actions. Even where 
language only serves the purpose of practi- 
cal communication, we hear the accompany- 
ing sounds expressive of emotion, though 
we may not be aware of them.” 

Consider the multitude of bodily ex- 
pressions and behavioral gestures which 
give insight and understanding to psycho- 
somatic disease. In the symbolism of symp- 
toms, the individual unable to find an outlet 
for tension of emotional origin either by 
word or action discovers instead a means of 
expressing these tensions through a kind of 
“organ language”. Unable holistically to ver- 
balize his feelings, thoughts, or actions, 
either to himself (intrapsychically) or to 
others (interpersonally); his organism as a 
whole becomes threatened and the strug- 
gle toward achieving psychic-unity, self- 
protectiveness, and pseudo-integration is 
crystallized in the manner of bodily re- 
sponses, 

Language of the body or organ lan- 
guage is astonishly well described in every- 
day popular phrases. We speak, for example, 
of not being able to “swallow” an unpleasant 
life situation, an insult or belittling remark; 
frequently a feeling of oppression in the 
chest accompanied by sighing respirations 
in the absence of organic findings indicates 
that a person has a “load on his chest” that 
he would like to get rid of by talking about 
his dilemma. Nausea usually expressed sym- 
bolically in the words “can’t stomach it” 
represents an attempt on the part of the in- 
dividual to “vomit away” his difficulties. A 
common advice or warning to others who 
“bum up” or “explode with anger” is “don’t 
get your blood pressure up, take it easy.” 
Bodily expression in the form of fatigue 
is very often due to emotional conflict 
which uses up so much energy that little is 
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left for constructive use. An ache in the 
arm may, for instance, symbolize a defensive 
action against striking at someone else. Itch- 
ing with no organic basis often represents 
an attempt to “come alive” or self-inflicted 
contempt for not being able to idealize one’s 
self, These and many other examples are 
indications in which the body has a peculiar 
language of its own through which it con- 
veys feelings and meanings it is unable to 
verbalize or healthily abstract to higher and 
more productive bodily levels. 

In hysteria, for example, we find a 
dramatic form of expression of language be- 
havior. The hysterical person, for instance, 
when faced with an unbearable or unac- 
ceptable reality, unconsciously avoids ex- 
periencing or perceiving the same situation 
by resorting to symptom formation. In the 
chaotic attempt to avoid feeling anxiety, 
and in order to “pull himself together” and 
restore some form of psychic unity, the hys- 
terical individual externalizes all of disturb- 
ing situations, thoughts or feelings associ- 
ated with anxiety to his body and to the 
outside and attempts to rise up into his 
imagination where he creates, in a sense, a 
“body-image” of his own. Hysterical speech- 
lessness, for instance, may represent an at- 
tempt to satisfy two conflicting drives of a 
particular speaking situation: the wish to 
assert one’s self or express hostility openly, 
and the conflicting need to be accepted, 
loved and thought of as being “a nice one” 
by his listener. The result, as one can see, 
leads to a state of emotional and physical 
stress, inhibition, paralysis and blocking of 
the whole person—including that of verbali- 
zation. 

Semantically speaking, the symbol is 
not the thing symbolized. It is also an obvi- 
ous fact, in the process of verbalization, that 
words or labels represent conveniences and 
are not the objects or feelings themselves. 
As Korzybski (4) so clearly states, “we 
should carry the labels in our pockets, so 
to say, as we carry our money, or checks 
for hats or trunks, and not identify them 
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‘emotionally’ with what they eventually 
stand for, because monetary standards 
change, and hats and trunks get exchanged, 
lost or burnt. To accomplish this, we must 
have objective levels, which we may handle 
and carry in our pockets, and also an objec- 
tive something to which we can attach the 
labels . . .” 

What goes on in the non-verbal, si- 
lent or unspeakable levels in relation to life 
facts can only be differentiated in terms of 
our individual reactions, orientations, evalu- 
ations, etc. To begin with, whatever we 
perceive from our objective environment 
through the senses of sight, taste, smell or 
touch, is absolute in nature and unspeak- 
able. For instance, if we take and handle an 
apple, we discover that the object is not 
words and that to react or arrive at some 
degree of evaluation, we cannot reach this 
level with words alone. To arrive at a level 
of awareness and realistic objectivity, we 
must of necessity handle, look, listen, remain 
silent, reflect and, in a sense, feel our way 
through. This “silence on the objective level” 
involves, to a large extent, checking many 
of our irrational feelings, preconceived no- 
tions, prejudices and dogmatic beliefs. 
Finally, what occurs is mainly an individual 
and personalized interpretation of an object, 
which is, in turn, verbalized and expressed 
in one’s own symbols and words. 

According to Korzybski (4), to begin 
with “our lives are lived entirely on the 
un-speakable level.” We illustrate this con- 
stantly in our daily living activities such as 
sleeping, eating, walking, feelings, desires, 
pleasures and pain which are not words. If 
words are not translated into the first order 
un-speakable effects, with the result that we 
do not do something, or do not feel some- 
thing, or do not learn or remember some- 
thing, such words have no effect and be- 
come useless noises. 

The problem is not being able to 
demonstrate the objective or unspeakable 
levels, in direct and absolute representa- 
tions, is not necessarily one of inadequacy 
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of words. We can always invent “adequate 
words”, but even the most ideal and struc- 
turally adequate language will not be the 
things or feelings themselves. Distortions 
in verbalizations and language structure 
occur, in the main, in our reluctance to ac- 
cept what is, and to create, because of our 
anxieties, conflicts and apprehensions, ideal- 
izations and magical identities with words 
and symbols. In our attempts to describe 
and verbalize our feelings, actions, beliefs 
and emotions as we feel they should be and 
not as they exist in actual reality, we of 
necessity are compelled to create and use a 
vocabulary of magic and imaginative iden- 
tification, with definitely confused attitudes 
toward words and symbols. 

To arrive at a clearer understanding 
and the choice of a more productive lan- 
guage, we need more than “common sense” 
—which some time ago was defined by 
Stuart Chase as that which tells you that 
the world is flat. Since we live in a world 
where our manner of thinking and self-ex- 
pression is strongly molded and influenced 
by such powerful mass media of communi- 
cation as television, newspapers, the radio, 
advertising and magazines—we find little 
time or, in most situations, do not even 
care to become self-evaluative. To avoid 
semantic confusion, we must guard against 
taking what we hear from others (our 
teachers, preachers, politicians, salesmen, 
radio commentators, etc.) as being the “gos- 
pel truth”. Finally, in this same context, it 
would prove beneficial in breaking down 
semantic barriers that: The symbol is not 
the thing symbolized; the word is not the 
thing; the map is not the territory for which 
it stands. 

In the process of further clarification 
of language structure, we must stress the 
fact that words, as such, must be divided 
into two categories: a first, in the main, of 
descriptive, functional words; and a second, 
of inferential words, which involve assump- 
tions or inferences. For instance, let’s take 
the statement, “John did not go to work 


this morning.” As the comment stands, it is 
merely descriptive of an event which may 
or may not have happened to an individual 
known as John and is in relation to certain 
concomitants of time and space. If we later 
discover that John, for some reason or an- 
other, refused to go to work, then it still 
remains a descriptive statement, and we now 
have more definite information and evidence 
of his inner state of being. Without the 
latter data, that is without some cognizance 
of John’s attitudes and feelings at the time 
of action, we are only led to make assump- 
tions or inferences of the facts involved. This 
discrimination between descriptive and in- 
ferential words is not based on any “abso- 
lute” differences but, to a large extent, is 
variable and depends on the context. 

An inference may be defined as a 
statement of the unknown made on the 
basis of the known. We may infer, for in- 
stance, from such cultural externals as the 
pretentiousness of a person’s home, automo- 
bile, or clothes, his wealth or social position; 
we may infer from the noise of a human 
cry that a person is in some form of danger; 
we may infer from a man’s bodily configura- 
tion the nature of his work; we may in- 
fer from a senator's vote on an economic 
bill his attitude toward small or large busi- 
ness. These same inferences may be made 
on the basis of a wealth of previous experi- 
ence with the subject matter, or of no ex- 
perience at all. For example, the inferences 
the trained psychiatrist makes about the 
prognosis of a person’s state of mental health 
are much more accurate and to the truth 
than those inferences made by the so-called 
“parlor analyst”, who may base his facts on 
hearsay and irrational deductions. In short, 
inferences are generally statements about 
matters which are not directly known to the 
conscious mind, made on the basis of what 
has previously been observed, felt or ex- 
perienced. 

In the process of evaluating our- 
selves and our relationships to the world 
about us, we tend to rely on words rather 
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than facts. The healthier and the more 
aware a person is, the more accurate a map 
he creates of himself, and the more he 
“knows himself”, as he is and not as he feels 
he should be. However, to repeat, a map 
is not the territory; one’s self-concept is 
not one’s self. A map can never represent 
all of its territory; one’s self-evaluation in 
and of itself omits certain details of one’s 
actual self—we never know ourselves com- 
pletely. Maps of maps of maps, and so on, 
can be made: one may describe oneself to 
oneself, and then make about oneself any 
number of inferences and generalizations at 
higher levels of abstraction (1). 

In relating to others and in the use 
of our language when speaking, we express 
our opinions, feelings, beliefs or awareness 
to the degree to which our thoughts or state- 
ments are projective representations of our 
own inner state of being, at the particular 
time of expression. This process in itself is 
variable, flexible and is in dynamic change, 
from person to person, object to object, and 
situation to situation. Finally, in our verbal 
statements, we report facts in the main as 
they appear to us, in relation to our inner 
condition at the time, by such words as “it 
seems to me”, “from my point of view”, “as 
I see it, it appears thus and thus”, etc. For 
convenience, then, we may refer to con- 
sciousness of projection as to-me-ness (2). 

We are plagued many times today, 
in our everyday use of language, by the use 
of is as though it were an identity of actual- 
ity. The problem, however, is not so much 
one of revising the language or of eliminat- 
ing some of the words since our language 
is so predominantly an is language that it 
would be practically impossible to speak 
without using the various forms of to be. 
More important is the developing of a keen 
awareness of projection and the developing 
of the consciousness that this “is” breeds 
false-to-fact evaluation. It would prove help- 
ful, in order to minimize verbal confusions 
and daily disevaluations, to attempt to re- 
place the use of the word is by such rela- 


tive terms as seems, appears, looks like, may 
be, etc., whenever possible and to indicate 
to-me-ness by such expressions as “in my 
judgment”, “in my opinion”, “from where I 
stand”, “from my particular point of view”, 
and similarly. “But the essential thing,” em- 
phasizes Johnson (2), “is awareness of pro- 
jection. We need not always, by any means, 
express this awareness in so many words 
out loud or in writing. We can say, ‘It is a 
blue curtain,’ or ‘It is art, and know quite 
clearly what we are doing.” 

The mechanism of unconscious pro- 
jection in our everyday language can prove 
to have some adverse consequences unless 
we are consciously aware of its process. One 
of its first consequences is that of making 
judgments about “things”. “Observers,” 
writes Lee (5), “who do not know that 
the adjective ‘is’ represents projection tend 
to rigid and inflexible behavior on the as- 
sumption that the ‘qualities’ are in the ob- 
ject, and obviously ‘what is seen is seen’, If 
other observers are unable to see the ‘same’ 
as I do, then they must be perverse, blind, 
or simply dumb. That is, if ‘beauty’ or ‘ugli- 
ness’ or ‘hardness’ or ‘difficulty’ (or any 
other ‘quality’) exists in ‘things’, and if they 
are apparent to me, why do others not see 
and praise them my way? Of course, the 
argument is phrased more subtly, but the 
effect is similar. And invariably, investiga- 
tion of some of the assumptions of the 
speaker reveals that he or she ends with, 
‘Well, it is beautiful, quite unmindful that 
the inside impressions only are being de- 
scribed...” 

In the use of judgments, the speaker, 
consciously or unconsciously, projects his 
own inner feelings, beliefs or thoughts of 
approval or disapproval of the occurrences, 
persons, or objects he is describing. For 
example, in the statements, “John is a liar”, 
“Jack is cunning”, “Frank is intelligent”, we 
imply that the comment as such “to be” or 
“is” a “fact”. We express in such verbal 
communications a projection of that which 
is “within ourselves”, and accept it as 
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though it were a truthful and meaningful 
report without too much concern for the 
external observation of facts or its scientific 
verifiability. 

Still another consequence of “uncon- 
scious projection” is the pitfall in language 
which occurs when impressions between 
different observers differ, not so much in 
relation to the facts at hand, but because 
of the use of different variable adjectives. 
For instance, the questions: “Was Jack 
Dempsey the greatest of champions or 
merely a good boxer in his prime and day?” 
“Which is the best form of relaxation, read- 
ing, golf, movies, tennis or radio?” or “Could 
Willy Mays outhit Ty Cobb in his prime?” 
—are usually aimless and fruitless to discuss 
or debate. When this happens, verbal inter- 
change between people leads to little pro- 
ductivity, with no settlement of the ques- 
tion, and with a great deal of emotional in- 
terplay which has very little connection with 
the issue at hand. If the insistence on “split- 
ting hairs” persists, more and more super- 
lative adjectives tend to be injected into the 
discussion, less and less agreements occur 
—finally leading to confusion and discord. 
If we could listen more (without prejudice, 
criticism or condemnation) and argue less 
(without flared up emotions and fixed opin- 
ions of our own), we might then be able to 
communicate with each other with more 
meaningful purpose. The. end result would 
also be one in which we may leave the dis- 
cussion slightly better informed, slightly 
more aware of things, and slightly less one- 
sided and dogmatic than we were before 
the conversation began. 

A second manner in which we might 
be able to avoid having conflicting issues 
in a discussion become an argument is to 
move the talk from the level of judgment- 
making to more descriptive levels, In other 
words, instead of attempting to debate the 
issue of whether Ty Cobb or Willy Mays is 
the better hitter or fielder, it would prove 
more constructive to discuss at length the 
individual qualities, attributes or accom- 


plished actions of either one or both the play- 
ers involved. Using these extensional facts 
as a basis for further discussion, levels of 
agreement are more easily achieved, gen- 
uine understanding more easily reached, and 
the continuation of talk on healthier planes 
of evaluation is more readily accessible. 


SUMMARY 


In order to communicate with more 
purpose and meaning, we of necessity should 
tend toward a language which is productive 
and understandable to both the “speaker” 
and the “listener”, An organism which is in 
conflict and tends toward psychic disorgani- 
zation and the formation of anxiety will con- 
comitantly express this state of disturbance 
in all areas of personality, including that of 
verbalization. Disturbances in communica- 
tion are not only expressed in terms of the 
spoken or written word, but in all the in- 
terplay of hidden gestures, feelings, bodily 
reactions, glances, etc., which are constantly 
going on in dynamic human beings. An 
awareness of both verbal and non-verbal 
factors is essential in order to arrive at a 
more complete understanding of human be- 
havior. 

Finally, something cannot exist as 
something else. The symbol is not the thing 
symbolized; neither is an object a word. In 
the process of evaluating ourselyes and the 
relationship to the world about us, we un- 
sciously tend to project onto words rather 
than facts. The healthier and the more 
aware a person is, the more accurate a 
map he creates of himself, and the more 
realistically he sees himself, the more will 
he be able to verbalize facts, situations or 
feelings as they are and not as they should 
be. In conclusion, with our language as it 
is, we can only make verbal statements and 
report facts in the main as they appear to 
us, in relation to our inner condition at the 
time, and with variable terms such as “it 
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seems to me”, “from my point of view”, “as 
I see it”, “it appears thus and thus”, etc. 
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NONVERBAL LANGUAGE AND THERAPY 


seeeeeeeeeess» Jurgen Ruesch 


I can quote no better words than 
those of Harry Stack Sullivan to introduce 
this discussion: 


Incidentally there are people 
who seem completely R when 
one talks about nonverbal referential 
processes—that is, wordless thinking; 
these people simply seem to have no 
ability to grasp the idea that a great 
deal of covert living—living that is 
not objectively observable but only 
inferable—can go on without the use 
of words. The brute fact is, as I see 
it, that most of living goes on that 
way. That does not in any sense re- 
duce the enormous importance of the 
communicative tools—words and 
gestures. 


Specifically I shall be concerned with the 
following facts: First, that mental disease 
is intimately associated with disturbances 
in sign behavior, language, and' communi- 
cation. Second, that disturbances in non- 
verbal sign behavior, language, and com- 
munication are associated with more severe 
and often longer lasting mental and nervous 
conditions, while disturbances in verbal sign 


Reprinted from Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 323-330, with 
special permission of the William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation, Incorporated, which holds 
the copyright, and the author. 


behavior, language, and communication are 
associated with less severe psychiatric con- 
ditions. And third, that the way is now 
open for the development of new and more 
effective methods of therapy. 

Broadly speaking, nonverbal forms 
of language fall into three distinct cate- 
gories: 1 Sign language includes all those 
forms of codification in which words, 
numbers, and punctuation signs have 
been supplanted by gestures; these vary 
from the ‘monosyllabic’ gesture of the hitch- 
hiker to such complete systems as the lan- 
guage of the deaf. Action language embraces 
all movements that are not used exclusively 
as signals. Such acts as walking and drink- 
ing, for instance, have a dual function; on 
the one hand, they serve personal needs, and 
on the other, they constitute statements to 
those who may perceive them. Object lan- 
guage comprises all intentional and nonin- 
tentional display of material things such as 
implements, machines, art objects, archi- 
tectural structures, and last but not least, 
the human body and whatever clothes it. 
The embodiment of letters in books and on 
signs has a material substance, and this as- 
i Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees, Nonverbal 
Communication: Notes on the Visual Percep- 
tion of Human Relations; Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1956. 
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pect of words also has to be considered as 
object language. 

Although these various forms of non- 
verbal codification differ somewhat from 
each other, they can nevertheless be con- 
sidered together for comparison with ver- 
bal codifications. From the evidence pre- 
sented in Table I and the experience 
gained in the construction of computers,” 
in the study of interpersonal communica- 
tion,’ and in the study of neuroanatomy, 
neurophysiology, and speech pathology,* 
one can presume the existence of at least 
two principles of human symbolization, the 
analogic and the verbal or digital, which 
apply to both intraorganismic and interper- 
sonal codifications. Since these two kinds of 
codification yield different types of informa- 
tion, the human being is faced with the 
task of exploiting the resulting attenuations, 
reinforcements, repetitions, or contradic- 
tions, in order to obtain additional knowl- 
edge about the events he is trying to un- 
derstand. Indeed, the problem of coor- 
dinating information based upon different 
codifications—not to mention the difficulties 
involved in coordinating information which 
is contradictory because of other factors— 
becomes a major task, But unfortunately not 
all people are capable of mastering these 
difficulties inherent in language and human 
communication. The defects encountered 
may reflect primarily lack of mastery of non- 
verbal codifications, lack of mastery of ver- 
bal codifications, or deficient synchroniza- 
tion between the two methods of codifica- 
tion. But none of these disturbances is really 
pure and isolated; in accepting the genetic 
*Louis N. Ridenour, “The Role of the Com- 
puters: Scientific American (1952) 187:116- 
* Jurgen Ruesch, “Synopsis of the Theory of Hu- 
man Communication,” PSYCHIATRY (1953) 
16:215-243. Ruesch, “Psychiatry and the Chal- 
lenge of Communication” [Theoretical Sympo- 
sium on Contributions of Interdisciplinary Re- 
search to Psychiatric Theory, Part I] Psycui- 
atry (1954) 17:1-18. 

“Kurt Goldstein, Language and Language Dis- 
turbances; New York, Grune & Stratton, 1948. 


principle as a factor in the development 
of psychopathology one is in fact saying 
that earlier, nonverbal events determine 
later verbal and general communicative be- 
havior. 

In language development, the grad- 
ual shift from nonverbal to verbal codi- 
fications occurs in three distinct steps: The 
earliest forms of codification involve action 
signals, mediated predominantly through 
contraction of the smooth muscles, which 
appear in changes in the color and tempera- 
ture of the skin, the consistency of bowel 
movements, the rate of breathing, and other 
movements, such as sucking, which are sub- 
ordinated to those autonomic functions. 
Although such statements as can be made 
in early infancy usually are unintentional, 
they are language in the sense that the sig- 
nals are understandable to both mother and 
child. Later on, when the child is learning 
to move, such somatic language is supple- 
mented by action signals mediated through 
contraction of the striped muscles. The ex- 
ternal expression of inner events through 
bodily manifestations of the intestinal, re- 
spiratory, and vascular systems recedes and 
is replaced by movements of the face and 
the extremities. Finally, when social action 
has been learned, verbal, gestural, and other 
symbolic forms of denotation replace some 
of the previously employed methods of ac- 
tion codification.5 

The consideration of language de- 
velopment and the relationship of nonverbal 
to verbal codifications sheds some light upon 
the shortcomings of psychotherapeutic meth- 
ods. For example, when a patient verbalizes 
his memories or relates his dreams, a psy- 
chiatrist who attempts to reconstruct earlier 
events usually obtains a one-sided view. 
Those aspects that lend themselves most 
readily to verbal treatment—names of per- 
sons and places, labels of situations, and 
designations of stereotyped actions and un- 


* Jurgen Ruesch, “The Infantile Personality: The 
Core Problem of Psychosomatic Medicine,” Psy- 
chosomatic Med. (1948) 10:134-144, 
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Similarities and Differences between Verbal and Nonverbal Codification 


NONVERBAL CODIFICATION 


VERBAL CODIFICATION 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The nonverbal denotation unit is a Gestalt, 
the appreciation of which is based on 
analogies. 


The nonverbal denotation unit can be 
broken down further—for example, parts 
of a unit such as a photograph can be cut 
out and the details are meaningful in 
themselves. 


Nonverbal denotation is based on continu- 
ous functions; for example, the hand is 
continuously involved in movement as 
long as the organism lives. 


Nonverbal denotation is governed by prin- 
ciples and rules which depend largely up- 
on biological necessities—for example, 
the signals which indicate alarm. 


Nonverbal denotation is used as an interna- 
tional, intercultural, interracial, and in- 
terspecies language; it is adapted to com- 
munication with an out-group. 


The verbal denotation unit—either sound 
or its written representation—is based on 
phonetics. 


The verbal denotation unit—spoken or writ- 
ten—cannot be broken down further; for 
example, there does not exist a meaning- 
ful fraction of the letter, word, or sound 
A. 


Verbal denotation is based on discontinuous 
functions; for example, sounds and letters 
have a discrete beginning and end, 


Verbal denotation is governed by arbitrary, 
man-made principles; for example, gram- 
matical and language rules differ in vari- 
ous cultural groups. 


Verbal denotation is used as a culturally spe- 
cific language; it is adapted to communi- 
cation with the in-group. 


SPATIOTEMPORAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Nonverbal denotation can indicate succes- 
sive events simultaneously; for example, 
come and go signals can be given at the 
same time, 


Nonverbal denotation is temporally flexible; 
for example, a movement can be carried 
out slowly or quickly. 


Nonverbal denotation is spatially inflexible; 
movements and objects require a known 
but inflexible amount of space. 


Methods of nonverbal denotation such as 
sketches, photographs, or three-dimen- 
sional models can represent space su- 
perbly. 


Verbal denotation must indicate simultane- 
ous events successively; for example, a 
spoken or written report consists of words 
which are aligned serially. 


Verbal denotation is temporally rather in- 
flexible; for example, words when spoken 
too slowly or too quickly become unintel- 
ligible. 


Verbal denotation is spatially flexible; print 
may be large or small. 


Verbal denotation cannot indicate space suc- 
cessfully except for description of bound- 
aries, 
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ABE sat 
NONVERBAL CODIFICATION 


Nonverbal denotation is poor for indicating 
elapsed time, but good for indicating tim- 
ing and coordination. 


(continued) 
VERBAL CODIFICATION 
Verbal denotation is good for indicating 
elapsed time, but poor for indicating tim- 
ing and coordination. 


CHARACTERISTICS REFERRING TO PERCEPTION, EVALUATION, AND TRANSMISSION 


Nonverbal denotation can be perceived by 
distance and proximity receivers alike; for 
example, action may be not only seen and 
heard, but may also produce physical im- 
pact. 


Nonverbal language influences perception, 
coordination, and integration, and leads 
to the acquisition of skills. 


In nonverbal language, evaluation is tied to 
appreciation of similarities and differen- 
ces, 


In nonverbal language, expression may be 
skilled or unskilled, but regardless of its 
quality, it is usually understandable. 


The understanding of nonverbal denotation 
is based upon the participant’s empathic 
assessment of biological similarity; no ex- 
planation is needed for understanding 
what pain is. 


Verbal denotation can be perceived by dis- 
tance receivers only; that is, it can only be 
heard or read. 


Verbal language influences thinking and 
leads to the acquisition of information. 


In verbal language, evaluation is governed 
by principles of logic. 


In verbal language, expression must be 
skilled; otherwise it is unintelligible. 


The understanding of verbal denotation is 
based on prior verbal agreement; the 
word pain differs from the German word 
Schmerz or the French word douleur, and 
the understanding of the significance of 
these words is bound to such previous 
arrangements. 


NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL AND DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Nonverbal denotation is tied to phylogeneti- 
cally old structures of the central and au- 
tonomic nervous systems, 


Nonverbal denotation is learned early in life. 


In the presence of brain lesions, analogic 
understanding may be affected while rep- 
etition of words or ability to read is re- 
. tained; for example, disturbances such as 
aphasic alexia or transcortical sensory 
aphasia indicate separate neural pathways 
for nonverbal as opposed to verbal codifi- 
cation. 


Verbal denotation is tied to phylogenetically 
younger structures, particularly the cor- 
tex, 


Verbal denotation is learned later in life, 


In the presence of brain lesions, understand- 
ing may be retained while verbal ability 
is impaired; for example, verbal agnosia 
or alexia indicate again separate neural 
pathways for verbal as opposed to non- 
verbal codification. 
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NONVERBAL CODIFICATION 


Nonverbal codification involves complicated 
networks and includes the effector organs; 
for example, athletes and musicians go 
through certain warming-up motions prior 
to a performance. 
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VERBAL CODIFICATION 


Verbal codification involves the central nerv- 
ous system only; for example, no move- 
ments and no external perceptions are 
necessary in order to recall a name. 


SEMANTIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Actions and objects exist in their own right 
and usually fulfill not only symbolic but 
also practical functions. 


Nonverbal codifications permit redundan- 
cies. 

Nonverbal codifications permit brief and 
succinct statements, 


Nonverbal codifications are subject-oriented. 


Nonverbal codifications have emotional ap- 
peal. 


Nonverbal, analogic codifications are suita- 
ble for understanding. 


Nonverbal codifications represent an inti- 
mate language. 


Words do not exist in their own right; they 
are only symbols. Words, therefore, rep- 
resent abstractions of aspects of events, 
the accuracy of which is a function of the 
human observer. 


Verbal codification produces fatigue when 
redundant. 


Verbal codification necessitates somewhat 
long-winded statements. 


Verbal codification is predicate-oriented. 


Verbal codification exerts an intellectual ap- 
peal. 

Verbal codification is suitable for reaching 
agreements. 


Verbal codification represents a distant lan- 
guage. 


usual events—usually make up the bulk of 
these accounts. Every good therapist even- 
tually arrives at the inescapable conclusion 
that verbal accounts cannot adequately rep- 
resent analogically codified events. Further- 
more, verbal denotation cannot adequately 
represent experiences and skills which are 
accessible in terms of action only. However, 
society, including the majority of psychia- 
trists, looks askance at re-enactment, action 
therapy, stimulation of the proximity receiv- 
ers, or nonverbal exchange. When the pa- 
tient has to deny himself or is denied by 
others nonverbal modes of exchange and 
analogic expression, the only solution left is 
a psychosis. And strangely enough, in a 
psychosis the nonverbal needs of a patient 
are acknowledged. The successful com- 
municative therapies for acute mental ill- 


ness are designed to further nonverbal ex- 
pression and to stimulate the proximity re- 
ceivers; among them are music therapy, 
psychodrama, dancing, play and occupa- 
tional therapy, and such treatment meth- 
ods as wet packs, continuous baths, and 
massage. One of the aims of therapy is to 
provide mentally sick patients with tasks 
which may develop their analogic codifica- 
tions into a language which can be shared 
with others, but no such provisions have 
been made for prepsychotic conditions. Ac- 
tually, by his fear that the patient may re- 
gress, the psychiatrist is likely to indicate 
to the patient that he does not understand 
the problem, He will not seem to appreciate 
that the patient has to gain communicative 
experience in the nonverbal mode before 
he can engage in verbal exchange. 
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The need for analogic, nonverbal 
codifications is expressed in the behavior of 
both manic-depressives and schizophrenics 
who, during a psychotic episode, may re- 
produce movements which accompanied 
earlier emotional experiences. In the process 
of recalling early memories, a patient may 
suck his thumb or caress the arm of his 
chair; or he may, in the course of a verbal 
account, gesticulate or make shaking, pull- 
ing, or poking gestures. Even more inform- 
ative are the primitive and uncoordinated 
movements of patients at the peak of severe 
functional psychoses; such movements may 
be viewed as attempts to re-establish the 
infantile system of communication through 
action. It is as if these patients were trying 
to relive the patterns of communication that 
were frustrating in early childhood, with the 
hope that this time there will be another 
person who will understand and reply in 
nonverbal terms. This thesis is supported 
by observations of the behavior of psychotic 
children who tend to play with their fingers, 
make grimaces, or assume bizarre body 
positions.® Their movements rarely are di- 
rected at other people but rather at them- 
selves, sometimes to the point of producing 
serious injuries. As therapy proceeds, inter- 
personal movements gradually replace the 
solipsistic movements, and stimulus becomes 
matched to response. Once these children 
have been satisfied in nonverbal ways, they 
become willing to learn verbal forms of 
codification and begin to acquire mastery 
of discursive language. 

The early lack of appropriate and 
gratifying communication through actions, 
gestures, and objects is permanently im- 
printed on the movements of many schizo- 
phrenic patients. Such schizophrenics are 
characterized by angular, jerky, uncoor- 
dinated movements, carried out with un- 
even acceleration and deceleration and at 


° Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees, “Children in 
Groups,” 16 mm. sound film. Running time, 
about 25 minutes. The Langley Porter Clinic, 
San Francisco, 1954. 


either too slow or too fast a tempo. This 
lack of motor agility may well be the result 
of insufficient practice in personal nonver- 
bal interaction during infancy. There is evi- 
dence for believing that a lack of respon- 
siveness by the parents in terms of nonver- 
bal action leads to such underdevelopment, 
which is later compensated for on the pa- 
tient's part by an increased perceptual sensi- 
tivity to the actions of others. The role of 
a nonparticipating observer is forced upon 
the patient, for the absence of appropriate 
responses to his muscular needs prevented 
him from learning how to relate himself to 
others through movement and action. 

The manic-depressives present a dif- 
ferent picture. When they are not psychotic, 
the cycloid temperaments make ample use 
of analogic codifications. They are warm, 
interpersonal, and sometimes artistic, and 
frequently have well-rounded, coordinated 
movements that in some ways express a 
close relationship between analogic. think- 
ing and the muscular system, But during a 
depression this connection seems to be lost. 
Frequently one hears the comment that 
such-and-such a person seemed so well ad- 
justed and his poise was so convincing that 
nobody would have thought he could suffer 
a breakdown. Therapists often experience 
great difficulty in establishing rapport with 
depressed patients—this difficulty is at 
times much greater than that experienced 
with schizophrenics. Therapists also are im- 
pressed by the somewhat phony and fraudu- 
lent approach of these depressed patients. 
These two facts can be explained satisfac- 
torily if one assumes that during a depres- 
sion the synchronization between the non- 
verbal and the verbal systems of denotation 
is impaired or lost altogether. This theory 
seems further justified in view of the fact 
that depressives have been observed to im- 
prove in a matter of hours or days as a re- 
sult of shock therapy, psychotherapy, or 
treatment with drugs. The effect is similar to 
that observed when sound track and motion 
picture are not synchronized; even if the 
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scene is a powerful one, the onlooker is not 
moved. The defect, however, can be reme- 
died in a short time by proper juxtaposition 
of picture and sound. 

While schizophrenic patients have 
never learned interpersonal nonverbal ex- 
pression and interaction, and depressed pa- 
tients temporarily suffer from a lack of syn- 
chronization between verbal and nonverbal 
language, some psychosomatic patients 
show a third kind of disorder. They have 
learned nonverbal language, but they lack 
the mastery of verbal denotation; as a re- 
sult they have difficulties in decision-mak- 
ing, extrapolation, interpolation, and the 
use of discursive language. In these patients 
one can observe a predominance of somatic 
language, with action language secondary 
and verbal language employed least of all. 
As the patient improves during therapy, the 
language spectrum shifts to a predominance 
of action language. It has been repeatedly 
observed that when patients learn to use 
physical or social action as language, former 
physical symptoms disappear. Finally, when 
this action phase has been covered, patients 
learn to use verbal and gestural language 
appropriately. A word should, perhaps, be 
said about what is meant by the appropriate 
use of language. Psychosomatic patients, 
many of whom are highly skilled at manipu- 
lating verbal symbols, frequently complain 
that they cannot appropriately represent 
their feelings and thoughts in verbal terms. 
This inability seems to arise from the fact 
that their manipulation of verbal symbols 
does not involve their emotional participa- 
tion. The same is true of psychopaths, who, 
more than any other patient group, use 
actions as a way of conveying messages to 
others. The psychopath feels that when he 
is not active no bodily manifestation—be it 
glandular, muscular, or verbal—is really ca- 
pable of conveying his feelings and thoughts. 

Treatment is usually least difficult 
when the patient expresses his innermost 
thoughts and feelings in verbal terms, and 
when the therapist can rely upon verbal 
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communication, as in the psychoneuroses, 
In these cases, language problems and dif- 
ficulties in communication can be minimized, 
and therapeutic efforts can be concentrated 
on content—on the what of communication. 
But psychiatric therapies—and this includes 
psychoanalysis—seem to become less effec- 
tive when the patient’s difficulties involve 
language pathology, as with psychopathic 
personalities, schizophrenics, and psycho- 
somatic patients. Here, the deficiency in the 
how of communication is so outstanding 
that discussion of content, at least in the 
initial phases of therapy, is out of the ques- 
tion. Both the schizophrenic and the psy- 
chopathic patient need to relate to others 
in terms of physical and social action—the 
schizophrenic because of a deficiency in ac- 
tion language, the psychopath because of 
an excess of action language. Unless these 
defects are corrected first through interac- 
tion, mastery of discursive language will not 
develop, and topical discussion will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. Finally, in the case 
of infantile psychosomatic patients, the task 
is one of converting somatic language ex- 
pressed in autonomic manifestations into 
action language expressed in motor activity. 
And from there the therapy moves toward 
the development of discursive, verbal lan- 
guage. 

The psychotherapeutic problem thus 
involves the following language considera- 
tions: 

(1) In all cases of severe mental dis- 
ease the synchronization of verbal and non- 
verbal codifications is deficient, in the sense 
that verbal means do not evoke analogic 
imagery. For appropriate functioning, the 
verbal and nonverbal codifications must be 
synchronized to some degree. 

(2) Especially during the acute 
phase of a psychosis, primitive, analogic 
ways of expression reappear, which are 
solipsistic rather than interpersonal. 

(3) Therapy during the acute phases 
of a psychosis has to make use of nonverbal 
means to appeal to the analogic feeling and 
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imagery of the patient. As the patient im- 
proves, the analogically codified experiences 
gradually become organized through the 
nonverbal responses of the therapist and of 
others. Solipsistic movements are then con- 
verted into interpersonal movements. 

(4) As this change and reorganiza- 
tion takes place, some of the nonverbal ex- 
pressions can be translated into verbal 
terms; the unilateral understanding on the 
part of the therapist in the early phases of 
treatment is supplemented by bilateral in- 
teraction, paving the way for verbal agree- 
ments and use of discursive language in the 
later phases of therapy. 

(5) Verbal means can be employed 
successfully for therapy in those cases in 
which synchronization between the analogic 
and the verbal has already been established 
in childhood or through prolonged therapy. 
This is the case in the psychoneuroses of the 
hysterical, phobic, and compulsive types. 

Language functions have a direct 
bearing upon the practical aspects of ther- 
apy. First, a word about the distinction be- 
tween somatic, action, and verbal language. 
If a patient walks into the doctor's office, 
takes off his coat, opens his shirt, and points, 
with or without comment, to his hives, he 
is using somatic language. If the doctor gets 
up, looks, and passes his hand over the skin, 
he likewise is using somatic language. If a 
patient walks drunk into the office, mum- 
bling to himself, and plunges into the doc- 
tor’s chair, he is using action language. If 
the doctor gets up, takes him by the arm, 
leads him to the door, puts him into a 
taxi, and gives the driver the patient’s 
home address, he also is using action lan- 
guage. 

Once the nature of the language used 
by the patient has been identified, the thera- 
pist has three alternatives; he can remain 
silent and inactive; he can engage in non- 
verbal activity; or he can talk about the 
statement of the patient. Absence of re- 
sponse on the part of the doctor usually is 
interpreted as an unspecific action response 


indicating either tolerance of what is go- 
ing on or disapproval. Nonverbal activity 
and movement on the part of the doctor 
usually is interpreted as a more specific and 
personal form of reply, and such nonverbal 
responses determine future reactions of the 
patient much more than if the psychiatrist 
resorts to explicit interpretations. 

If the psychiatrist chooses a verbal 
response, the patient tends to consider it a 
specific reply only if it matches the initial 
verbal statement. In patients who are ad- 
dicted to action or somatic language, how- 
ever, any verbal interpretation that com- 
ments about a statement is usually not con- 
sidered a response. 

In his interaction with patients who 
are not masters of discursive language, the 
psychiatrist has the choice of either being 
specific in terms of action and leaving the 
interpretation implicit, or verbally talking 
about what has happened—being explicit 
about the interpretation but failing to reply 
in terms of action. Thus an interesting prob- 
lem of complementarity arises. When action 
is denotative, the interpretation is conno- 
tative; when the interpretation is denotative, 
the corresponding actions become connota- 
tive. Since in communication the effects 
produced matter more than intentions, it is 
important that the reply be gratifying, per- 
sonal, and specific to the patient. It is only 
through nonverbal replies that a nonverbal 
patient can be influenced; and once such 
nonverbal interaction has been established, 
the organization of the patient’s experiences 
gradually can be translated into words. 

Quite a different procedure can be 
used with patients whose main problem lies 
in difficulties of synchronization. Here the 
task of the therapist is to produce such non- 
verbal action as may correspond to the words 
of the patient, or to produce words which 
may correspond to the patient’s nonverbal 
actions. This procedure, which is largely 
based on guesswork, depends on the knowl- 
edge and the intuition of the therapist, who 
may or may not hit the nail on the head 
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in establishing parallels between the ver- 
bal and the nonverbal forms of denotation. 
But there is an additional solution available. 
If the psychiatrist recognizes that a repeti- 
tive posture or gesture seems to signify a 
feeling or a fantasy of hitting and punching 
referable to another specific person—for in- 
stance, the patient's brother—he need not 
interpret this action or respond to it imme- 
diately, but in the course of events he may 
suggest boxing lessons. In this instance, the 
therapist has acted as a social manipulator 
and delegated the specific response to an- 
other person. In other words, those replies 
which by reason of social mores and tradi- 
tion cannot be given by the psychiatrist him- 
self can be delegated to someone else. Act- 
ing-out during therapy is the inescapable 
result of two things—the use of action lan- 
guage on the part of the patient, and the 
doctor's inability to reply in terms of ac- 
tion language himself. Much acting-out 
could be prevented if the therapist, by per- 
sonality and by tradition, were empowered 
to engage in action; but, as the situation is 
at the moment, the patient’s only solution 
is to practice exchange in terms of action 
language with persons other than the thera- 
pist. Psychiatrists can hardly be expected to 
give up their world of verbal unreality as 
long as the culture at large is as verbal and 
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digital as the present technical civilization 
seems to be. : 

In conclusion it must be stated that 
words alone cannot do justice to the problem 
under consideration. There are certain 
things that cannot be said; they must be 
done. There are other things that can only 
be said and can never be done. The non- 
verbal complements the verbal; it can never 
substitute for it. Although it is granted that 
particularly gifted and talented people can 
achieve communication through unilateral 
use of verbal or nonverbal language, the 
average man rarely develops either one to 
such a degree that it is by itself satisfactory 
for purposes of communication. But the 
combination of verbal and nonverbal codifi- 
cations opens up possibilities of communica- 
tion which otherwise would be closed to the 
average man, and particularly to the psy- 
chiatric patient. Therapy, therefore, has as 
one aim the achievement of a balanced, 
complementary use of both forms of lan- 
guage. By helping his patients to use the 
various forms of codification in an optimal 
way, the psychiatrist can hope to provide 
them with the tools for overcoming isolation, 
increasing self-respect, and cooperating with 
others. The feeling of satisfactory communi- 
cation is the force which is responsible for 
wisdom, maturity, and health. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Use OF TESTS IN 
COUNSEEING S EE 


Although some areas of the counseling process, 
such as nonverbal behavior, may not have received much attention as sub- 
jects of research, this is certainly not true of testing and the use of tests. A 
review of the literature soon reveals that more articles have been published 
on this phase of counseling than on all other aspects of the process com- 
bined. This is understandable, since the design of experiments using tests 
is generally rather simple and straightforward, whereas the design of studies 
of other phases of the counseling process is often extremely complex. Then, 
too, in addition to their use in diagnosis and prediction, tests provide one 
of the best methods of evaluating changes due to counseling. 

A great deal of time and energy has been devoted to arguments over 
the place of tests and the use of test results in the counseling process. Advo- 
cates of Rogerian counseling have tended to minimize the use of tests. 
However, they agree to their use when the needs of the client clearly indi- 
cate that tests will provide the desired information. On the other hand, 
counselors trained in more traditional approaches have generally felt that 
the use of tests and test results can facilitate the counseling process by pro- 
viding the client with necessary information about himself that will assist 
him to make the best possible decision. Most counselors and counselor 
trainees engaged in educational and vocational work will agree that tests 
form an essential part of such counseling. As mentioned previously, studies 
by Seeman and McGowan have clearly indicated that most clients coming 
in for educational and vocational guidance anticipate that tests will play 
an important part in the process and expect tests to provide them with much 
of the information they need. 

On the other hand, counselors who are engaged in a more therapeutic 
form of counseling certainly give a different emphasis to testing and the 
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types of test they use. They often use projective and other tests for diagnostic 
purposes and, during the counseling process, use tests as a check on the 
progress made. They may also use educational and vocational tests during 
the final phase of therapy. 

No attempt is made in this chapter to report on the use of tests in a 
therapeutic setting, although articles dealing with this area are listed in 
the auxiliary readings for the chapter. 


Through their experience in practicum supervision the editors have 
developed some rules of thumb about the use of tests in educational and 
vocational planning which they have found useful to their students. They 
are: 


1. Develop short, clear, concise methods of describing to the client the 
purpose of the test he has taken and the meaning of the results. Try to 
get this out of the way before you go into the interpretation of his actual 
test scores; then you can concentrate on his reactions to the test scores 
rather than run the risk of being pulled back into a technical discussion 
of the purpose of the tests, their construction, and so on, during the test 
interpretation period. 

2. Make test data meaningful in terms of the client’s behavior. Make the 
transfer from the test score to the client’s behavior. Ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions: What do the scores mean in terms of client behavior? 
How can I best express the scores to him in such a way that the client 
can relate them to his past, present, and future behavior? 

3. Do not become overidentified psychologically with the client's test scores. 
They are his, not yours. Present test material to him in such a way that 
he can question it, discuss it, reject it, or accept it without having to 
accept or reject you in doing so. 

4. Know how you yourself perform on the objective tests you are using 
and try to work out as best you can a reasonable acceptance of your own 
test scores. Generally, this will mean that you are able to work with test 
scores and to interpret them objectively to clients, Avoid projecting your 
own feelings into the objective test you are using. 


TEST USE AND INTERPRETATION 


The first article, by Rothney, reports a follow-up’ °° 
study on students’ reactions to an interpretation of their test scores. It re- 
inforces the idea that students expect the interpretation of test scores to 
play a prominent part in educational and vocational planning. 

The second article, by Gustad and Tuma, deals with the effect of 
different methods of test introduction and interpretation on client learning 
in counseling. Using four different methods of interpretation, as described 
in an article reprinted in Chapter 6, Section I, they concluded that different 
methods of test introduction and interpretation made no difference as far 
as clients’ learning, interaction, and accuracy of self-ratings were concerned. 

Rogers reports on a comparison of two kinds of test-interpretation 
interviews in which the counselor varies his method, first by seeking student 
participation and then not actively seeking it; and second, by concentrating 
on test data and then consciously giving prominence to nontest data. 

The last article, by Kirk, reports on a method to individualize test 
interpretation according to the need of the counselee. After an illustrative 


case study the process is evaluated by a consulting psychiatrist. 


INTERPRETING TEST SCORES TO COUNSELEES 


e.s... e.. John W., M, Rothney 


The Wisconsin Counseling Study, 
directed by the writer and financed by the 
Research Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin, began in the school year 1948- 
1949 when all the 869 sophomores in thé 
high schools of two industrial and two rural 
communities in Wisconsin were selected for 
study and distributed at random into ex- 
perimental and control groups. The mem- 
bers of the experimental group have been 
counseled during the past three years while 
the students in the control group have re- 
Reprinted from Occupations, 1952, 30, 320-322, 
with the permission of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and the author. 
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ceived only the counseling customarily given 
in their schools. It is planned to follow up 
the members of both groups until they have 
been in post-high school occupation for at 
least five years. 

During the process of counseling of 
the original members of the experimental 
group over a three-year period a series of 
tests were administered and the results in- 
terpreted to the students. The tests, some of 
which were given experimentally to deter- 
mine their value for counseling, included the 
SRA Test of Primary Mental Abilities and 
the Differential Aptitude Test Battery. In ad- 
dition to these the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
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Mental Ability was given to the students as 
part of a state-wide testing program and 
some reading and mathematics tests were 
given by school personnel. The experimen- 
tal tests were given under the supervision 
of the writer and were administered under 
excellent conditions of rapport. Students had 
been told during introductory interviews 
and at the time the tests were given that the 
scores would be interpreted to them and, if 
they wished, to their parents. 
Interpretation was done individually, 
During an interview the tests were shown 
to each counselee to remind him of their 
titles and form. He was then shown his 
scores and interpretation was done in terms 
of percentiles. Thus the interviewer would 
say: “This is a test of numerical ability (or 
any other test title) and you have scored at 
the sixtieth percentile. That means that, on 
this test, you have done as well as or better 
than 60 per cent of the students of your 
grade in Winconsin high schools.” To check 
on the students’ understanding of what had 
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been said the interviewer followed up by 
asking: “Then what per cent of Wisconsin 
students in your grade made higher scores 
than you did?” If the student did not answer 
correctly the explanation was repeated. The 
implications of the test scores were then con- 
sidered during the counseling by procedures 
previously described by Rothney and Roens 
(3, 4). 

As soon as the interview was com- 
pleted the counselors (the writer and Pau! 
Danielson, now of the University of Ari- 
zona) wrote notes concerning the reaction 
of the subjects to the scores and interpreta- 
tions which had been given. An exact scale 
was not used, to avoid too early formaliza- 
tion of the reactions and the potential danger 
of premature lumping into categories. At 
the end of the experimental period 811 re- 
actions of 340 students to interpretation of 
their test scores were available. A summary 
of these reactions with samples of students’ 
comments and counselors’ observations is 
presented in TABLE 1, 


ASBIS ESSI 
Reactions of Counselees When Told Their Test Scores 
NUM- PER 
REACTION BER CENT 
1. SEEMED TO FEEL THAT EXPECTATIONS WERE CONFIRMED 215 26.5 
Samples: “I knew I had done well on that test,” 
“I knew I could be at the top in math.” 
2. SEEMED SURPRISED THAT SCORES WERE HIGHER THAN 
EXPECTED: hae A TAE E a AEREE E 27 3.3 
Samples: “I’m not that smart!” 
“I just can’t believe that I made that score.” 
3. SEEMED SURPRISED THAT SCORES WERE LOWER THAN 
SEH GUD elton eat? aet: a See hdr et tides: 12 15 
Samples: “I usually do better than that in mechanics.” 
“I thought I did better on the reasoning test.” 
4, SEEMED PLEASED WITH TEST RESULTS 174 215 
Samples: She was obviously happy about her scores. 
“Tm glad to get these scores. Usually we never know what 
we have done.” $ 
5. SEEMED DISAPPOINTED AT TEST RESUETS TAE T a Rot 24 3.0 


“I think I should have done better than that.” 
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NUM- PER 

REACTION BER CENT 

$A eee 
6. SHOWED CONSIDERABLE INTEREST IN SCORES .......... 55 6.8 


Samples: He asked many questions about the tests. 
He asked if he could copy them to show his parents. 
7. SEEMED UNCONCERNED ABOUT TEST SCORES .......... 83 10.2 
Samples: “My plans are all set. Those scores don’t mean much to me.” 
“School tests don’t affect me.” 
8. DID NOT SHOW ANY NOTICEABLE REACTION ............ 33 4.1 
Samples: Counselor could not see that she was affected. 
It was not possible to tell whether or not the interpretation 
had any effect on her. 
9. TEST SCORES SEEMED TO ENCOURAGE CURRENT PLANS 19 2.3 
Samples: “Now I feel that I can go to college.” 
“Guess I can go ahead with my plans now.” 
10. TEST SCORES SEEMED TO DISCOURAGE CURRENT PLANS 7 0.9 
Samples: “My scores and low grades rule out college.” 
“TIl have to think of something else in case I can’t make 
premed.” 
11. TEST SCORES DID NOT SEEM TO INFLUENCE CURRENT 
PLANS 0), sidan A ae Bebo rears Buenas aap aah a MR ha pian! 35 4.3 
Samples: “I know what I want and test scores don’t make any differ- 
ence.” 
He simply ignored test scores in planning. 
12. COMMENTED ABOUT TEST SITUATION .................. 86 10.6 
Samples: “I didn’t feel well that day.” 
“I went too fast in that mechanical test.” 
“I didn’t understand directions on space test.” 
13. SEEMED TO BE SKEPTICAL OF VALUE TESTS ............. 26 3.2 
Samples: Said number score couldn’t be right because she finds arith- 
metic an easy subject. 
She questioned the value of timed tests. 
14. DID NOT SEEM TO UNDERSTAND EXPLANATION OF SCORES 15 1.8 
Samples: She could not grasp interpretations even when time was 
taken to repeat them. 
He seemed not to understand what was meant. 


Total 811 100.0 


Interpretations of the data in the ta- 
ble will vary with the point of view of the 
reader, In general they seem to indicate that 
the reaction of these students was favorable 
or positive. If one combines items numbered 
1, 2, 4, 6, and 9 the per cent of positive or 
favorable reactions is 60.4. A combination 
of items 7, 8, 11, 12, and 14, representing 


those items in which neither positive nor 
negative reactions are clearly indicated, com- 
prises 31 per cent of the total. Items 3, 5, 
10, 13 which may be interpreted as nega- ` 
tive responses constitute only 8.6 per cent. 
A check on individual records indicated 
that only 5.2 per cent of the students pro- 
duced these negative reactions. 
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Readers of the table may wish to 
make combinations other than those given 
above but one would be hard put to find 
evidence that telling students their test 
scores results in significantly large numbers 
of negative reactions on the part of coun- 
selees. In only 3 per cent of the cases did 
the counselors note obvious disappointment. 
Of course serious disappointment which re- 
sulted in severe emotional disturbance in 
even one case would be a matter of con- 
cern to a counselor but no such disturbances 
were observed, Since these data were ob- 
tained in a longitudinal study during which 
the subjects were studied intensively by the 
counselors over the three-year period it is 
unlikely that serious disturbances resulting 
from telling students their test scores would 
have escaped detection. For the same reason 
it is not likely that inner reactions without 
surface manifestations could have gone un- 
noticed. 

This study is exploratory, not conclu- 
sive. The tentative conclusion is simply that 
telling sophomore, junior, and senior high 
school students their test scores and inter- 
preting these scores to them during counsel- 
ing interviews seems not to cause significant 
negative nor disturbing reactions. The en- 
thusiasm of most of the students about the 
counseling process, in which interpretation 


of test scores played a prominent part, sug- 
gests that they want to know about their 
performances. The counselors, though wish- 
ing they had better tests to use in the process, 
believe that the interpretation of test scores 
to counselees after good rapport has been 
established over a period of time is a valu- 
able procedure in counseling of high school 
youth. Some preliminary sampling of the 
evidence from the Wisconsin Counseling 
Study suggests that the belief will be sub- 
stantiated. 
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THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF TEST INTRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
ON CLIENT LEARNING IN COUNSELING 


seeceeeeees+ John W. Gustad 
teeeeeeeess» Abdul H. Tuma 


Until quite recently, much research 
concerned with interviewing has dealt with 
what might be called peripheral or structural 
variables. That is, many studies were con- 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1957, 4, 313-317. 


ducted which described the characteristics 
of clients, attempted to make predictions 
about their likelihood of achieving success 
through treatment, or evaluated the out- 
comes of counseling. Dealing with the in- 
terview process itself, on the other hand, and 
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any number of the significant yariables in- 
volved presents tremendous problems, 

The use of tests in the counseling in- 
terview has been a topic for discussion (Gus- 
tad, 8), but research on their utilization is a 
recent development. Bordin and Bixler (3) 
wrote an article in which they suggested that 
maximizing client participation in test selec- 
tion would have desirable effects. Seaman 
(12) conducted a study in which he al- 
lowed clients to have free rein in test selec- 
tion, and he found that they tended in gen- 
eral to make appropriate choices. 

Bixler and Bixler (2) discussed test 
interpretation methods and also favored 
maximum client participation. Several 
studies have in general supported this 
hypothesis (Carnes & Robinson, 4, Danskin 
& Robinson, 5, Forgy & Black, 7, and Kamm 
& Wrenn, 10). Of particular interest is the 
work of Dressel and Matteson (6). They 
tested three hypotheses; first, that clients 
who participate most actively in test inter- 
pretation gain most in self-understanding; 
second, that these clients also become more 
certain of their final vocational choice; third, 
that more actively participating clients are 
more satisfied with the counseling process. 
Their data tended to confirm the first two 
hypotheses, but the third hypothesis was 
neither confirmed nor denied. 

Of concern in such studies is the mat- 
ter of obtaining measures of outcomes, par- 
ticularly with respect to what clients learn 
about themselves. Berdie (1), Rogers (11), 
and Singer and Stefflre (13) have reported 
studies relevant to this problem. Berdie used 
a counseled group and a noncounseled ex- 
perimental group, administering pre- and 
postcounseling measures to each. These 
were self-rating forms. He obtained correla- 
tions between ratings and test scores both 
pre- and postcounseling. He concluded that 
such a procedure was a potentially useful 
one for evaluating counseling. Rogers used 
two different methods of counseling, one em- 
phasizing client participation, the other not 
overtly seeking it. He also used pre- and 


postcounseling ratings as his dependent 
variable. He found no differences between 
the methods, but the rating system appeared 
useful, 

Singer and Stefflre (13, pp. 252-253) 
challenged the methodology of such studies 
as follows: 


Obtaining a correlation between pre- 
counseling self-estimates and test 
scores and postcounseling self-esti- 
mates and test scores does not reveal 
the relevant information to permit an 
evaluation of counseling. Such a cor- 
relation provides no recognition of 
the discrepancies between the first 
rating and actual score as compared 
with the discrepancies between the 
second rating and the actual score. 
What we really want to find out in 
using the self-estimate technique is 
whether the individual's self-estimate 
deviates less from his actual score 
than it did before. 


Using high school students, these authors 
conducted a study using the above tech- 
nique. They found no significant improve- 
ment among their men but did find signifi- 
cant improvement among their women on 
a test of occupational interests. 


HYPOTHESES 


Six hypotheses were set up for test- 
ing in this study. They were tested in the. 
null form, but they are presented here posi- 
tively: 


1. Different methods of inter- 
pretation of the results of a scholas- 
tic aptitude test (ACE) lead to dif- 
ferential amounts of learning about 
self. 

2. Different methods of inter- 
preting the results of a reading com- 
prehension test (Coop. C-2) lead to 
differential amounts of learning about 
self. 

3. Different methods of in- 
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troducing and interpreting results of 
a vocational interest test (Strong 
VIB) lead to differential amounts of 
learning about self. 

4. There is a positive cor- 
relation between precounseling ac- 
curacy of self-estimates regarding 
academic aptitude, reading compre- 
hension, and vocational interests and 
learning about self with respect to 
these variables, 

5. There is a positive rela- 
tionship between academic aptitude, 
measured by the ACE, and accuracy 
of precounseling §self-estimates. 

6. There is a positive corre- 
lation between precounseling accu- 
racy of self-estimates and the amount 
of learning about self in counseling. 


METHOD 


The present study was conducted in 
conjunction with another which dealt with 
the effects of client and counselor personal- 
ity characteristics on client learning in coun- 
seling (Tuma & Gustad, 14). The details of 
the design and methodology are described 
there, and these will be only briefly sum- 
marized here; for details, the reader is re- 
ferred to the other study. 

The subjects were fifty-eight male 
undergraduates on the College Park campus 
of the University of Maryland, All had ap- 
plied to the Counseling Center for assistance 
in occupational choice. Before counseling, 
all completed a Self-Knowledge Inventory. 
This instrument, a self-rating device contain- 
ing graphic scales related to a number of 


ability, aptitude, and interest variables, was 
based on a similar instrument originally de- 
vised by Dressel and Matteson (6). This in- 
strument was administered again after 
counseling. 

Three measures were used to describe 
the dependent variable, client learning. 
These were: (a) dj, initial discrepancy be- 
tween rated and tested positions; (b) də, 
postcounseling discrepancy between these; 
(c) D, the difference between d; and də. 
Appropriate adjustments were made by co- 
variance methods to allow for the effects of 
initially large or small discrepancies. 

Clients were assigned at random to 
one of the twelve cells of a three by four 
factorial design. The rows were made up of 
four methods of test interpretation, the col- 
umns of three methods of test introduction. 
The details of the experimental conditions 
contained in each of the cells are described 
in the article referred to above. 


RESULTS 


1. The first hypothesis dealt with 
the effects of different methods of test in- 
terpretation on client learning with respect 
to scholastic aptitude (ACE), An analysis 
of covariance was performed so that the ef- 
fects of initial discrepancy would be con- 
trolled. The results are shown in Table 1. In 
this analysis, self-estimates for the Quan- 
titative, Linguistic, and Total scores of the 
ACE were pooled. Hartley’s test (9) for 
homogeneity of variances was negative in- 
dicating homogeneous variances. On the 
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Analysis of Covariance for Amount of Learning with Regard to ACE 
for Treatments A, B, C, and D 


SOURCE df 3x? Sxy 3y? 3y? df MS Ẹ 

Between 3 55.5293 23.3233 12.1301 2.3775 3 57925 1 

Within 55 330.5046 128.8123 282.4123 232.2084 54 4.3002 
Total 58 386.0339 152.1356 294.5424 234.5859 57 
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TABLE 2 


Complete Analysis Variance and Covariance for Amount of Learning with Regard 
to Reading Skills for Treatments A, B, C, and D 


SOURCE df 3x? Sxy sy? zy? df MS F 

Between 3 2.9700 3.7125 6.0829 2.3286 3 FSP) A 

Within 45 171.5198 119.8998 197.1824 113.3672 44 2.5765 
Total 48 174.4898 123.6122 203.2653 115.6958 47 


basis of the analysis contained in Table 1, 
the null hypothesis, that there were no dif- 
ferential effects of various test interpreta- 
tion methods, was accepted. ` 

2. A similar analysis was performed 
with respect to the Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test, C-2. Again, a covari- 
ance adjustment was made for size of initial 
discrepancy. The test for homogeneity was 
negative and indicated homogeneous vari- 
ances. The results of the analysis of covari- 
ance are contained in Table 2. Once again, 
the null hypothesis regarding a lack of dif- 
ferential effects of different methods of test 
interpretation was accepted. 

3. The analysis of the data relative 
to the Strong VIB was more complex. The 
complete factorial design was employed 
since both test introduction and test inter- 
pretation methods were involved. The inter- 
action term, interpretation versus introduc- 
tion methods, was first tested, and it was 
found to be insignificant. It was therefore 
pooled with the within-variance term. The 
analysis of variance, including this pooled 
term, is shown in Table 3. Neither the row 
nor the column effects were significant. The 
null hypothesis was therefore accepted. Two 
other tests were made in connection with 
this. Hartley’s test indicated homogeneous 
variances. Also, a covariance analysis was 
performed to assess the effects of different 
initial discrepancies. This analysis was neg- 
ative, indicating that such initial discrep- 
ancies had no effects on the above results. 

4. The three major hypotheses hav- 
ing been refuted, three subsidiary hypoth- 
€ses are of interest. The first of these states 


that initial accuracy of self-estimate is posi- 
tively related to final criterion performance. 
Having, in the analyses above, demonstrated 
the absence of significant treatment effects, 
it seemed worthwhile to assess independ- 
ently the correlation based on all elements 


TABLE 3 
Analysis of Variance for Clients’ Learning 
in Counseling about Vocational 
Interest (Unadjusted) 


SOURCE df Zy’ MS F 


Methods of 
Test Interpre- 
tation (Row) 


3 121.2272 40.4091 2.3697 


Methods of 2 48.3742 24.1871 1.4184 
Test Selection 
(Column) 
Withinand 42 716.1969 17.0523 1 
Interaction 

Total 47 


in such regression, Table 4 presents the re- 
sults of this analysis. All of the obtained z 
values are significant at or beyond the .01 
level. Based on the totality of regression, 
then, it may be concluded that there was a 
significant relationship between precoun- 
seling self-knowledge and subsequent gains 
in self-knowledge. This may at first appear 
to be contradictory to the results presented 
earlier, but it may be explained in terms of 
the reduction of the regression coefficient 
as a result of the subtraction of that portion 
of the variance not common among the vari- 
ous groups. 

5. The next hypothesis is concerned 
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TABLE 4 
Test of Relationship Between Errors of Initial Self Estimates (dı) and Increase in 
Accuracy of Self Judgment (D) in Areas of Academic Ability, Reading Skills, 
i and Vocational Interest 


x 

VARIABLE N ie Zz SDz z(s) 
Academic Ability,d,xD 59 4512 486208 13361 3.6384 
Reading Skills, d, x D 49 6564 -785767 147442 5.3293 
Vocational Interest, dı x D 58 4541 -489709 134840 3.6318 


with the existence of any relationship be- 
tween the accuracy of precounseling esti- 
mates and scholastic aptitude. The question, 
in other words, is whether brighter students 
are in general more insightful. Product mo- 
ment correlations were calculated and trans- 
formed by means of Fisher's z. The results 
are shown in Table 5. All three fall short 
of the level required for significance and it 
was concluded that initial accuracy of self- 
estimate was not related to brightness as 
measured by the ACE. 

6. The final hypothesis concerns any 
relationship which might exist between 
scholastic aptitude and final, criterion per- 
formance. That is, there seemed good rea- 
son to expect that brighter students would 
learn more. Three separate criterion meas- 
ures were used: D,, which dealt with scho- 
lastic aptitude; D,, which dealt with incom- 
prehension; D,, which dealt with interests. 
Product moment correlations with ACE 
Scores were obtained and transformed by 
means of Fishers z. These results are in- 
cluded in Table 6, None of the three cor- 


relations attained the level required for sig- 
nificance, and it was concluded that, at least 
within the conditions of the present study, 
different methods of handling test introduc- 
tion and test interpretation do not have any 
significant differential effects on client learn- 
ing. This conclusion goes contrary to most 
of the presuppositions current in the coun- 
seling field. Although generalization beyond 
the specific confines of the study is danger- 
ous, these results also suggest the need for 
critical examination of the effects of other 
techniques variables in counseling. 

What is required, of course, is a more 
extensive and comprehensive test of these 
and related variables and hypotheses. As 
noted above, the present study included only 
male subjects. They were also college stu- 
dents, and they were all concerned with 
vocational choice problems. Moreover, the 
counselors involved represented quite simi- 
lar systematic orientations and levels of ex- 
perience. All of these variables should be 
manipulated in order to determine the lim- 
its of the applicability of these results. 


TABLE 5 
Data for the Test of the Three Subsidiary Sections of Hypothesis 5 
x 
VARIABLE N r z SDz z(s) 
ACE—d,a 59 —.2374 —.241595 133631 1.8079 
ACE—d,r 48 1137 114498 149071 -7681 
ACE—d,i 55 0346 035014 .138675 0252 
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TABLE 6 
Data for the Test of the Three Subsidiary Components of Hypothesis 6 
es 
VARIABLE N T Z SDz z(s) 
ACE—D, 59 771 178928 133631 “1.3390 
ACE—D,. 48 1608 162208 -149071 1.0881 
ACE—D; 55 0804 -080574 138675 5810 


The present study does, however, 
call into serious question some of the widely 
accepted ideas and opinions about counsel- 
ing methods as these relate to specific tech- 
niques. It also suggests results of several 
studies cited might provide provocative 
leads toward an improved understanding of 
the counseling process and more accurate 
assessments of the specific questions con- 
cerning this process, 


SUMMARY 


In an attempt to study the differential 
effects of different methods of test intro- 
duction and test interpretation, three meth- 
ods of introduction and four of interpreta- 
tion were selected. Clients seeking assist- 
ance with vocational choice were assigned 
to one of the twelve cells and one of three 
counselors at random. Counseling then fol- 
lowed the lines prescribed by the cell char- 
acteristics, 

Pre- and postcounseling self-ratings 
were obtained relative to abilities and inter- 
ests. These were compared with tested posi- 
tions on these variables. The discrepancies 
noted were taken as measures of client status 
and learning. 

On the basis of the results obtained, 
the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Different methods of test intro- 
duction showed no significant, differential 
effects on client learning. 

2. Different methods of test inter- 
pretation showed no significant differential 
effects on client learning. 


3. The interaction between intro- 
duction and interpretation methods was not 
significant. 

4. Initial accuracy of self-ratings was 
positively related to learning by the client. 

5. Initial accuracy of self-ratings was 
not related to scholastic aptitude. 

6. There was no relationship be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and client learn- 
ing about self during counseling. 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO KINDS OF TEST 
INTERPRETATION INTERVIEW 


t.s... Lyle B. Rogers 


It has been observed that many col- 
lege students, some time after testing and 
counseling, appear to have very hazy con- 
ceptions, distorted conceptions, or no par- 
ticular recollection at all of the test results. 
It seems important, therefore, to compare 
the effects of different interview methods 
upon self-understanding, measured some 
time after counseling when forgetting has 
had a chance to operate. It would seem 
likely that some interview techniques can 
be shown to be more effective than others 
in the process of counseling students toward 
better self-understanding. Such positive re- 
sults should help toward the improvement 
of vocational counseling to the end that stu- 
dents will be enabled to make better use 
of the test data. 

Dressel and Matteson (2) found that 
counselors who were more successful in en- 
couraging client participation were likewise 
more successful in promoting client self- 
understanding and that clients who partici- 
pated most were more secure in their voca- 
tional choices. However, although there was 
variation in participation among the clients 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 224-231. 


of a single counselor, such variation was 
small compared with the differences among 
counselors, and there appeared to be no re- 
lationship between the variation in partici- 
pation among the clients of a single coun- 
selor and their gain in self-understanding. 

Lane (3) compared a directive and 
a nondirective interview method in counsel- 
ing high school students. He expected the 
nondirective method to produce better re- 
sults as judged by a test of self-understand- 
ing and essays which were quantitatively 
evaluated. No significant differences be- 
tween the two interview groups were found. 

The study here reported sought, 
with variations in interviewing technique 
somewhat different from those used in the 
investigations mentioned above, to discover 
if a single counselor can produce better re- 
sults with one or the other of two methods. 
The criterion was client self-ratings made 
some time after the interviews, 


THE TWO METHODS 


Two techniques were projected and 
are shown on the following page. 
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Method A (Test-Centered) 


(1) Begins with presentation of the 
test profile. The meaning and implications 
of the test scores are provided in considera- 
ble detail by means of verbal elaborations 
by the counselor, 


(2) No effort is made by the coun- 
selor to elicit responses from the subject, al- 
though subject’s comments and questions are 
not discouraged. Questions are answered, 
client comments recognized by attentive 
listening, reflecting responses. 


(3) No effort to draw in nontest evi- 
dence or to ask for client self-evaluations. 


(4) The counselor summarizes, free- 
ly makes recommendations as to next steps. 


Method B (Self-Evaluative) 


(1) The counselor begins by en- 
couraging the student to consider the evi- 
dence he already has as to his aptitudes and 
interests, success with, and liking for, vari- 
ous high school subjects, his hobbies, his 
work experiences, etc. 


(2) Where client’s evaluation of his 
abilities or interests seems at variance with 
test results, he is asked to consider the mat- 
ter further. Test results are then compared 
with estimates made on nontest evidence, 
with discussion of discrepancies and agree- 
ments between the two kinds of indications. 
A completed profile is not presented to the 
student, but test results are presented one 
at a time in the form of a scratch-paper pro- 
file, in order to avoid giving over attention 
to the test data once a particular test result 
is introduced into the conversation, 


(3) Throughout the interview non- 
test evidence is considered, at first mainly, 
then parallel with test data. 


(4) The student is asked to sum- 
marize the data for himself, the counselor 
helping as necessary, 


In sum, method A and method B 
differ in: seeking student participation vs. 
not overtly seeking it; in concentrating on 
test data vs. consciously giving prominence 
to nontest data. 

Differences between the two meth- 
ods are limited by at least three factors: 
(a) the fact that the test results are pre- 
sented to each student in only one inter- 
view; (b) the fact that the areas of apti- 
tude and interest sampled by the tests must 
be covered in both types of interview so 
that the content of the interviews will be 
consistent enough to allow comparison; and 
(c) the fact that a single interviewer con- 
ducted both kinds of interview and cannot 
change his personality between acts. 


THE HYPOTHESIS 


There is already some evidence that 
greater participation by the client in the 
vocational interview leads to greater self- 
understanding (2). Active client partici- 
pation in interviewing has long been 
considered desirable. Regarded as a teach- 
ing-learning activity, the test-interpretation 
interview adheres more nearly to accepted 
pedagogy if the client is active. The inclu- 
sion of nontest data should facilitate client 
participation, and relating test results to 
various experiences of the client should 
help to avoid the distorted picture of ap- 
titudes and interests which test profiles can 
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give because of their patent incompleteness. 
Therefore, it was hypothesized that an in- 
terview method which facilitates client par- 
ticipation and gives prominence to nontest 
data (method B) would be more effective 
in promoting growth in client self-under- 
standing than a method which minimizes 
client participation and which concentrates 
on exposition of test data (method A). 


PROCEDURES 


The subjects were North Carolina 
State College students, mostly freshmen. 
The tests included the following, some of 
which had been administered to all fresh- 
men during Orientation Week, the re- 
mainder administered at special testing ses- 
sions: 


American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (1948), (College 
Edition ) 

Cooperative English Test (Higher Level), 
Form Y 

Cooperative General Achievement Tests, 
Test III; Mathematics, Form Y 

Cooperative Algebra Test (Elementary 
Algebra through Quadratics), Form Y 

Kuder Preference Record (Vocational), 
Form C 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, Form AA 

Minnesota Clerical Test 

Test of Mechanical Comprehension (Ben- 
nett and Fry), Form BB 


The interviews alternated between 
the two methods, The investigator, using a 
specially devised rating scale, rated each 
subject both before and after the interview. 
It was deemed advisable to have a coun- 
selor rating unaffected by the interview as 
well as one which would have the advantage 
of the additional information gained through 
the interview, because of the possibility that 
clinical judgment would contaminate rather 
than improve the post-interview rating. 
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Each student had rated himself at the 
beginning of the special testing session, and 
at least one month after the interview he 
was asked to rate himself again. Complete 
sets of data were thus obtained for 41 stu- 
dents who had received the test-centered 
interview and 53 who had had the self- 
evaluative interview. The two groups were 
evenly matched as to measured intelligence. 

Both pre-interview and _ post-inter- 
view self-ratings were scored against both 
of the ratings made by the investigator. A 
one-step disagreement between student and 
counselor was counted as one discrepancy 
point, a two-step disagreement as two points. 
A high score represents extensive disagree- 
ment between student and counselor, and, 
assuming the validity of the counselor’s rat- 
ings, lack of self-understanding on the part 
of the student. Remembering, then, that a 
low score represents better self-understand- 
ing, these scores may be termed “self-under- 
standing scores.” 


RELIABILITY OF THE 
RATING SCALE 


The rating scale used in this study 
consists of three pages. Page 1 rates nine 
ability categories, each one on a five-point 

CF 
. Scholastic ability 
. Preparation for college 
Vocabulary 
. Reading skill 
Correctness in writing 
Mathematical ability 
. Mechanical comprehension 
. Speed and accuracy in checking 
. Spatial visualization 
Page 2 rates interest according to the ten 
Kuder Preference Record categories, also 
on a five-point scale. Page 3 provides for 
the self-rating of suitability for twenty-two 
occupations on a four-point scale: 
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1. Farmer 12. Lawyer 

2. Engineer 13. Athletic coach 

3. Accountant 14, Automobile re- 

4. Physician pairman 

5. Minister 15. Merchant 

6. Architect 16. Chemist 

7. Teacher 17. Electrician 

8. News reporter 18, Draftsman 

9. Professional mu- 19. Watchmaker 
sician 20. Bank teller 

10. Salesman 21, College profes- 

11. Librarian sor 


22. Carpenter 


STUDENT SELF-RATINGS 


Previous to the main study the in- 
vestigator administered the rating scale to 
49 students to get some estimate of the re- 
liability of the instrument. The students 
rated themselves twice, with an interval of 
two weeks between ratings, no testing or 
counseling intervening. First and second 
ratings were compared by means of scatter 
diagrams reduced to two-by-two contin- 
gency tables. Chi-squares and phi coefficients 
were obtained for a number of the items of 
the rating scale, as shown in Table i. The 
items selected for this treatment inchide 
those which looked doubtful plus a sam- 
pling of others. 

The phi coefficients shown in Ta- 
ble 1 probably represent the range of these 
reliability estimates for the items of the rat- 
ing scale. Inspection of the scatter diagrams 
of the untested items suggests that their val- 
ues would lie between the highest and low- 
est of those given in the table, with most in 
the middle and upper part of the range and 
none so low as the unreliable .27 of the 
speed and accuracy item. 


COUNSELOR RATINGS 


The investigators pre- and post-in- 
terview ratings of the vocational suitability 
items in the main study were compared in 
the same manner. Sample computation of 
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TABLES] 
Chi-Squares and Phi Coefficients of Reli- 
ability for Selected Items of the 
Self-Rating Scale (N = 49) 


PHI- 
x COEFI- 
ITEM VALUE FICENT 
Page 1 
1. Scholastic ability 37.1 75 
2. Preparation for college 13.8 53 
3. Vocabulary 8.3 41 
4, Reading skill 14,1 54 
5. Correctness in writing 17.8 60 
6. Mathematical ability 22.4 .68 
8. Speed and accuarcy of 
checking 22°. 27. 
Page 2 
10. Outdoor interests 9.8 45 
11. Mechanical interests 28.5 76 
14. Persuasive interests 31.4 80 
17. Musical interests 24.4 71 
Page 3 
1. Farmer 21.9 67 
3. Accountant 10.8 AT 
6. Architect 6.3°* 136 
7. Teacher (high school) 18.7 62 
8. News reporter 8.5 Al 


° Not significant, 
°° Falls just short of significance at .01 level, 


chi-squares and phi coefficients gave evi- 
dence of considerable consistency. Pre-in- 
terview and post-interview ratings of abili- 
ties and interests showed almost no varia-_ 
tion, the investigator having depended 
heavily on test results in these areas in 
making both ratings. 

Reliability of a second sort was 
tested by comparing the investigator's rat- 
ings of vocational suitability with those of a 
second counselor. Significant chi-square val- 
ues (indicating a degree of agreement) were 
found for eleven of the twenty-two items. 
Phi coefficients for these eleven items ranged 
from .36 to .67. Thus at least half of the 
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items seem to be reliably rated as judged 
by agreement between counselors. Most of 
the items which fail to show reliability be- 
tween raters were rated in only one or two 
categories by the cooperating counselor, so 
that no range of rating was provided. The 
possibility of obtaining a chi-square value 
of any size was thus greatly restricted. 

Other pairs of ratings and self-ratings 
were studied and the following conclusions 
reached: 


1. Student-student discrepancies are 
significantly smaller than student- 
counselor discrepancies. This is 
the case with both student groups, 
those for whom there was no 
counseling between self-ratings 
and those who did have counsel- 
ing. 

2. Ratings and re-ratings by the 
same counselor agree much better 
than any other pairs of ratings. 

3. Student-student discrepancies are 
smaller than discrepancies be- 
tween the ratings of two differ- 
ent counselors (vocational suit- 
ability ratings only). 

4. Students who had no counseling 
between ratings showed fewer 
discrepancies than the groups in 
the main study. This is to be ex- 
pected, since the discrepancies in 
the latter case may be assumed 
to represent, in part, growth in 
self-understanding. 

5. The two counselors agree better 


(vocational suitability ratings 
only) than do counselor and 
students. 

ANALYSIS 

OF RECORDED 

INTERVIEWS 


Ten usable recordings of each type 
of interview, well distributed throughout the 
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series, were available for analysis. In general, 
the recorded samples showed the intended 
differences between types.. To test the as- 
sumption of difference with some degree of 
objectivity, each typescript was examined 
in two principal ways: (a) tabulation of 
counselor contributions, and (b) checking 
the presence or absence of various expected 
characteristics of the interviews. 

The counselor contributions were 
tabulated according to the following cate- 
gories: 


Structuring 

General questions or leads 

Questions to draw out nontest data 

Questions calling for student self-evaluation 

Nondirective responding (simple accept- 
ance, restatement, clarification ) 

Exposition (without referring directly to 
the client) 

Interpretation (meaning as applied to the 
client) 

Recommendations (proposing, suggesting 
client activity) 

Inviting student questions 

Minor categories: friendly conversation, un- 
classifiable 


The discussion unit (a counselor- 
client exchange on a single topic such as evi- 
dence of scholastic aptitude in the client’s ex- 
perience, or his hobbies, or his English test 
results) was the basic unit used in this classi- 
fication. The procedure was somewhat imi- 
tative of that used by Carnes and Robinson 
(1). A check on the reliability of the classi- 
fication of discussion units was made by 
having a second counselor analyze the con- 
tent of four of the transcriptions. Applica- 
tion of the chi-square test of similarity pro- 
vided some reassurance on this point, since 
all four comparisons stood the test. 

“A” interviews were then compared 
with “B” interviews by totaling the units 
found in each category for each type of 
interview and applying chi-square to the 
two columns of frequencies thus obtained. 
The resulting value of 87.5 is significant 
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well beyond the .01 level. Percentage differ- 
ences on individual categories proved to be 
significant and in the expected directions. 

A check list suggested by Porter (4) 
was also used to identify a number of inter- 
view characteristics as being present or not. 
A procedure similar to that used with the 
discussion unit categorization of counselor 
contributions brought similar results, further 
encouraging the assumption of difference 
between interview methods. 

The self-evaluative interviews showed 
an average proportion of client talk which 
is significantly larger than was found for the 
test-centered interviews. 


RESULTS 2S BEE 
UNDERSTANDING 
SCORES 


The main hypothesis of the study 
was that the self-evaluative method would 
prove more effective than the test-centered 
method. A lower mean self-understanding 
score for the self-evaluative interviewees 
on their post-interview self-ratings than that 
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obtained for the test-centered group would 
be evidence of this kind. 

As mentioned above, self-ratings 
were scored both against the investigator's 
pre-interview ratings and also against his 
post-interview ratings. Table 2 shows the 
results of the first kind of scoring. Since the 
results were essentially the same when the 
scoring base was the investigator’s post- 
interview rating, they are not tabulated here. 

No significant differences appear be- 
tween any pair of A vs. B means. All total- 
score, ability-score, and interest-score means 
are very slightly higher for group B (self- 
evaluative). Vocational suitability means 
are very slightly higher for group A (test- 
centered). 

Mean differences between self- 
understanding scores on pre-interview and 
on post-interview  self-ratings, however, 
prove to be significant for total score, abili- 
ties part-score and interests part-score 
(Table 3). Students appear to understand 
themselves better- after testing and inter- 
viewing. The differences are small, however, 

Item Study. The change in number 
of discrepancy score points between pre- 
interview and post-interview self-ratings for 


TABLE 2 
Mean Self-Understanding Scores and Standard Deviations When Investigator’s 
Pre-Interview Ratings Are the Scoring Base 


Pre-interview Post interview 


self-rating self-rating 

MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. 
Group A (N = 41) 
Total score 32.66 5.25 30.05 5.50 
Page 1 (ability ratings) 8.90 2.66 7.70 2.77 
Page 2 (interest ratings) 9.24 2.93 8.41 2.29 
Page 3 (vocational suitability ratings) 14.51 3.87 13.93 3.50 
Group B (N = 53) 
Total score 33.08 5.32 30.44 5.37 
Page 1 (ability ratings) 9.13 253 8.07 3.09 
Page 2 (interest ratings) 9.66 2.38 8.75 2.52 
Page 3 (vocational suitability ratings) 14.28 3.86 13.60 3.30 
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r TABLE 3 


Mean Differences in Self-Understanding Score Between Student Pre-Interview 
Self-Ratings and Post-Interview Self-Ratinas 


Scored against investigator's 
pre-interview ratings 


Scored against investigator's 
post-interview ratings 


MEAN LEVEL OF SIG- MEAN LEVEL OF SIG- 
DIFF. C.R. NIFICANCE DIFF. C.R. NIFICANCE 
Group A 
Total score 2.61 3.96 .01 2.52 3.46 01 
Page 1 (abilities) 1.20 3,54 01 1.02 2.86 01 
Page 2 (interests) 83 2.28 05 87 2,22 05 
Page 3 (vocations) 58 1.11 (not sig.) 63 1.10 (not sig.) 
Group B 
Total score 2.64 3,72 01 2.44 3.71 01 
_ Page 1 (abilities) 1.06 2.91 01 1.04 2.81 01 
Page 2 (interests) 91 3.40 01 95 3.50 O01 
Page 3 (vocations) 68 1.20 (not sig.) 45 85 (not sig.) 


each group was studied item by item. Only 
one item, that of bank teller, showed one 
group as having made greater discrepancy- 
point reduction than the other. Those in the 
self-evaluative group appear to have gained 
more on the average in their ability to rate 
their suitability for this vocation than is 
the case with those in the test-centered 
group. 

A number of factors no doubt oper- 
ate to affect the amount of change in dis- 
crepancy points occurring between self- 
ratings. Ego-involvement and experience in- 
volvement were each considered. The inves- 
tigator and a co-operating psychologist did 
not agree well in rating the items as to de- 
gree of ego-involyement and degree of ex- 
perience involvement to be expected in the 
North Carolina State College student popu- 
lation. It seems fairly certain, however, that 
such test information as that bearing on 
clerical and spatial aptitudes and persuasive 
and clerical interests is probably new to 
the student and therefore more effective in 
changing self-ratings than other test infor- 
mation. There seems to be some evidence 
that ego-involvement may work positively 


with some students, negatively with others, 
Bright students appeared to raise their self- 
estimates of scholastic ability after testing, 
whereas those of lowest intelligence per- 
sisted in median self-ratings on this trait. 

Some of the items would obviously 
be’ affected by both high-school and college 
experience, e.g., correctness in writing, and 
mathematics ability. 

Comparison of Most Intelligent with 
Least Intelligent. Those of highest intelli- 
gence (top four deciles on the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination) and of lowest intelli- 
gence (bottom four deciles) were identified 
for each interview group. Mean self-under- 
standing scores and changes in score were 
obtained and compared as shown in Table 
4. 

On the average, the more intelligent 
students of both interview groups improve 
(decrease) their self-understanding scores 
significantly. The low-intelligence sub- 
groups do not so improve. No statistically 
significant differences appear between the 
low-intelligence A’s and the low-intelligence 
B's; or between the high-intelligence A’s and 
the high intelligence B’s, either when com- 
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TABLE 4 


Self-Understanding Scores of Low and High Intelligence Sub-Groups 
(Counselor's post-interview ratings are used as the base in all cases) 


Ist self-rating 2nd self-rating Mean change Critical 
SUB-GROUP MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. in score Ratio 
Low-decile A group 32.6 5.75 33.2 4.56 + .62 — 
PONT k group 32.4 5.09 30.3 6.08 —2.12 1.25 
All AA a = 38 32.5 5.08 31.3 5.78 —1.20 1.54 
High-decile A group 33.5 5,92 29.6 4.98 —3.87 3.28 * 
High reli group 33.4 3.46 30.2 5.43 3.13 S 
All HT te = 39 33.4 4.90 30.0 5.00 —3.44 46 ° 


* Significant at .01 level. 


parisons of self-understanding scores or 
when comparisons of mean score changes 
between ratings are made. 

The two B sub-groups do not differ 
in the matter of change in score, but the two 
A sub-groups do differ significantly in this 
respect. This suggests that the B interview 
(self-evaluative) may be equally effective 
with high or low intelligence in college, 
whereas the A interview (test-centered) 
may be more effective with high intelligence 
than it is with low intelligence. If this be 
true, the self-evaluative interview may be 
considered more suitable generally. 

Active Interview Participation vs. 


Inactivity in the Interview. Twenty-five sub- 
jects, 10 from the A group and 15 from the 
B group, were identified as active partici- 
pators in the interviews. Similarly, 10 A’s 
and 10 B's were identified as nonparticipa- 
tors. Pre-interview and post-interview self- 
understanding score means for these groups 
are shown in Table 5. 

Only B (self-evaluative) participa- 
tors shows significant reduction in score. 
Furthermore no member of the B participa- 
tor group increased (worsened) his score. 
There is a suggestion here that the success- 
ful B interview—in which the client is active 
—is more likely to bring growth in self- 


TABLE 5 


Self-Understanding Score Means and Mean Score Changes of 
Participators and Nonparticipators 


FIRST RATING SECOND RATING MEAN SCORE 
GROUP MEAN SCORE MEAN SCORE CHANGE GR. 
“A” Participators 30.0 29.5 —0.5 0.27 
“B” Participators 31.2 27.0 —4.2 3.35 
“A” Nonparticipators 29.8 28.5 —1.3 1.26 
34.0 32.8 —1.2 1.16 


“B” Nonparticipators 
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understanding than the A interview, or the 
B interview with an unresponsive student. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A _ self-evaluative interview 
method, in which nontest data are surveyed 
before test results are introduced and in 
which client participation is encouraged, 
does not appear to be clearly more effective 
than a test-centered method, in which the 
test profile is explained in detail but in which 
no particular effort is made to stimulate 
client participation or to introduce nontest 
data. College students given one kind of 
interview show no greater growth in self- 
understanding than those given the other 
kind, when both groups include a wide 
range of intelligence and of responsiveness 
in the interview, 

2. Both methods appear to contrib- 
ute to improve self-understanding of college 
students, at least with respect to abilities 
and interests. 

3. Higher intelligence and active 
participation in the interview are probably 
factors contributing to client growth in self- 
understanding, 

4. The self-evaluative interview is 
possibly more suitable for use with college 
students generally, since it appears to be as 
effective with the less intelligent as with the 
more intelligent, whereas the test-centered 
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interview seems to work better with those 
of higher intelligence than it does with those 
of lower intelligence. 

5. The client who participates ac- 
tively will more likely profit from the self- 
evaluative interview than from the test- 
centered interview. 

6. The study appears to provide 
further evidence that the single counselor 
is not likely to be able to differentiate be- 
tween counseling procedures in such a way 
that corresponding differences in client self- 
understanding will result to a significant 
degree. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING OF TEST INTERPRETATION 


sseeeeeess+. Barbara A. Kirk 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
present the point of view of test interpreta- 
tion individualized according to the needs 
of the counselee, By “needs” is meant not 


Reprinted from Occupations, 1952, 30, 500-505, 
with the permission of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and the author. 


presenting symptoms, but the more funda- 
mental problems, which must be understood 
for vocational counseling to be effective. 
The method of test handling in counseling 
should therefore be differentiated according 
to the particular problem. To demonstrate 
that no rule of test interpretation should be 
universally applied, one rather extreme, al- 


. 
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though not too unusual, example is pre- 
sented. 

It is only within the past decade in 
vocational counseling that the problems of 
test selection for and test interpretation to 
counselees have been matters of any consid- 
eration. Much of the literature is devoted 
primarily to the diagnostic implications of 
test results and the statistical bases for their 
use diagnostically and predictively. 

Super has indicated that although 
one general technique is preferable to an- 
other there are occasions when the tech- 
nique might be varied. This possibility is 
taken into account by Owen of Yale Uni- 
versity in a questionnaire survey of the tech- 
niques presently in use by diplomates of 
the Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology in Counseling and Guidance. He 
has asked which techniques are used and 
under what general circumstances. A pre- 
liminary report of the study shows that even 
when different methods of interpretation 
are used, the counselor specifies only the 
general circumstances for selection of a tech- 
nique. 

It is the writer's view that, whereas 
counselee participation is an accepted and 
wholly acceptable principle, this principle 
is not synonymous with counselee domina- 
tion. Participation implies joint effort, two 
people working together with a mutual give 
and take. Super has recently effectively am- 
plified this point in regard to test selection 
in the vocational counseling process to the 
support of “precision” testing vs. “satura- 
tion” testing. 

Surely the way in which tests are 
selected and the manner in which they are 
then discussed establishes to a very con- 
siderable extent the context for their inter- 
pretation. Both test selection and especially 
test interpretation should be in relation to 
the emotional needs of the individual coun- 
selee rather than according to any particular 
technique. Nor should testing as part of the 
counseling relate to symptoms as such, but 
rather to the underlying problems. For any 


counselee, interpretation of testing had bet- 
ter wait upon recognition of the meaning 
of and the effect of test interpretation, and 
should be geared into the whole general aim 
and plan for counseling. The implication 
remains that the counselor has knowledge 
(or should haye knowledge!) of what con- 
stitutes good clinical counseling. His chief 
goal is that of affording substantial assist- 
ance to the counselee. Which particular 
techniques may be selected by the counselor 
are in terms of the needs of this particular 
counselee, and the most suitable type of 
treatment for him. 

Cases could be presented indefinitely 
to exemplify the principle of individualized 
test interpretation, Recently Hanna has 
noted and given a description of “The Test- 
Obsessed Client,” although it is not within 
the scope of his paper to indicate the special 
dynamics of the causation other than as- 
cribing it to “insecurity or abnormality.” 
“|. . Far too many counselors deal with 
it by falling in with the desires of the client 
rather than by recognizing the underlying 
conflicts which have developed attitudes of 
over-dependency, to attempt to help such 
individuals by making the desired tests im- 
mediately and independently available 
would add fuel to the fire.” Even this rule, 
step forward that it is, has its exceptions} 


There is a question whether such 
“test-obsessed” counselees were kept in mind 
when general philosophies of test selection 
and interpretation have been enunciated. 
Because these counselees are an example of 
one sort of similar symptom manifestation 
but differing fundamental problems it is 
with this group that this paper is concerned. 
There are many such cases, but because of 
the necessity of detailed presentation, just 
one is used here. It is illustrative of test in- 
terpretation when it is essential for counsel- 
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ing that counselee participation be under 
some control, This case was seen at the 
University of California Counseling Center. 
It was thoroughly discussed while counsel- 
ing was in progress in a general professional 
staff meeting with the Center’s consultant 
psychiatrist, Leslie H. Farber, 

The handling is not simple, and the 
difficulties presented to the counselor are 
multitudinous. The account suggests the 
lengths to which these particular counselees 
will go to obtain gratification or support via 
this mechanism, and it has been the Center’s 
experience that offering this gratification 
terminates the relationship with nothing 
whatever having been gained or accom- 
plished, in Hanna’s words, with fuel added 
to the fire. Subsequently counselees con- 
tinue from service to service asking for more 
and more tests in order that they may be 
informed how well they did, how able they 
are. It is altogether possible that nothing 
may be effected by this method either. It is 
very unlikely that anything is immediately 
accomplished by the kind of handling sug- 
gested in this case, but it has been the ex- 
perience of the Center that in such cases the 
counselee somewhat later has contacted 
either the Center or a clinic much further 
on the road toward preparation for psy- 
chiatric therapy. If the counselee is already 
in psychiatric treatment, these techniques 
are apt to accelerate its progress. 


CASE OF MR. R. 


The following case is of a socially 
maladjusted person whose only claim to dis- 


tinction and whose compensation for lack« 


of social success is a display of test ability. 
He attempts to secure more and more evi- 
dence of test scores, academic and psycho- 
logical. Prior to this time he has been able 
satisfactorily to maintain this unsound ad- 
justment. Now his facade is disintegrating 
and anxiety emerging, 

Being unable to cope with the cur- 
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rent situation, and lacking insight into the 
cause of difficulty, he has developed a para- 
noid attitude toward academic faculty and 
educational institutions. He seeks to re- 
enforce his self-assurance via an old standby 
of his, psychological tests of mental ability 
and academic aptitude. 

Throughout the counseling the coun- 
selor appears to be very compliant with 
requests regarding kinds and amounts of 
testing. This attitude is taken for a definite 
purpose. Ostensibly the desire for testing 
brought the man into the counseling situa- 
tion, tests were the one factor that offered 
an opportunity to maintain contact. They 
were therefore freely agreed to, to serve as 
a means of attempting to educate the man 
to the limitations of tests for which he 
showed such reverence, and treated as abso- 
lute measures. Constant success with psy- 
chological tests was repeatedly used to stress 
the point that the difficulty was not one of 
mental capacity. 

Mr. R. is a 25-year-old single man 
who was beginning his second year in the 
School of Optometry. He seemed quite upset 
during his initial contact and stated that he 
was beginning to lose faith in himself, and 
confidence in being able to complete the 
work for his certificate of optometry. He felt 
positively that he was in the proper field 
and that he had the ability to do the work, 
but was not getting the grades which he felt 
were commensurate with the effort being 
put into them, nor with his past achieve- 
ment. Before coming to the University he 
had attended a State College in another 
state for three years as a very outstanding 
student and missed being a junior Phi Beta 
Kappa by a matter of only a few points. 
His first semester on this campus he received 
a “C” in a course in optometry. This tended 
to demoralize him since he stated he had 
never dreamed he would ever have a “C” on 
his college record. For that matter, it was 
the first “C” in his whole academic history. 
He was so accustomed to being either the 
first or second in his class that such a thing 
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was inconceivable. He tentatively specu- 
lated that he might have. reached his limit 
here but he hated to admit that this could 
be possible. He was sure the faculty of the 
school was at fault in that they were unable 
to evaluate their students according to their 
abilities. As far as counseling was concerned, 
his sole interest was in testing, primarily in 
tests of mental ability and academic apti- 
tude, His reason being to see whether or not 
he had deteriorated or if he was still of the 
caliber which he had always evaluated him- 
self to be. 

He talked about tests and their func- 
tion, enumerating many by name, showing 
at least a superficial knowledge. The coun- 
selor then tried to minimize their value 
stating that possibly some useful evaluation 
might be obtained but that with his aca- 
demic background he had surpassed the 
limits of the majority of aptitude tests. At 
this point the counselor inferred that the 
approach he would suggest to testing would 
be limited to checking on compatibility of 
optometry for him and possibly one scholas- 
tic aptitude test just to get an idea of how 
he performed in an examination situation. 
As far as test planning was concerned, the 
question in the counselors mind was 
whether or not, for the first time in the man’s 
academic career, he had really encountered 
the competition of students his equal or his 
superior. 

The counselor proposed using the 
Strong Interest Test. Mr. R. acceded but 
felt that it was unnecessary because he knew 
that he was doing work in which he was 
most interested, and in his estimation there 
was no other field that he would care even 
to consider. He stated he was certain about 
this because for the last year and a half he 
had been accumulating notes and material 
for a book on the theories behind optometry, 
and how they are applied in practice cor- 
rectly or incorrectly. The only test scheduled 
in addition to the Strong was the Ohio State, 
as a measure of academic aptitude. s 

At the time of contact after testing 
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the first question asked by Mr. R. was how 
poorly he had done on the Ohio State, put- 
ting it in a manner which could be inter- 
preted as awareness that he had done espe- 
cially well and wanted to be told so. The 
counselor told him that his test performance 
was excellent, as he had probably realized, 
but that it was not in keeping with his per- 
formance on campus. He insisted on know- 
ing what the counselor meant by an excellent 
performance, and asked directly for his score 
on the test. He hunched across the desk to 
see the test and when he saw “freshmen 
norms” written on it immediately disclaimed 
it as being of any value to his situation. 

He then asked about the interest 
test and in discussing it stated he thought 
it was interesting but not meaningful, that 
he did not consider it a true picture of him- 
self—maybe he was-a little theoretical— 
that it was a good basic picture for optom- 
etry—but generally he ignored it. The scores 
obtained on the Strong were supportive for 
a theoretical physical science field with 
negative indications for commercial activi- 
ties or fields involving personal relations, 

The counselor then raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the possibility of his be- 
ing in the wrong field might have something 
to do with his performance, but he would 
not accept it. He stated that he had arrived 
at the selection of the field logically. He had 
been most successful, most encouraged and 
most interested in high school in the science 
courses, especially physics and mathematics. 
Knowing that he was not mechanically in- 
clined engineering was ruled out, mathe- 
matics and physics would require more 
graduate study than he could afford as well 
as the fact that economic returns in those 
fields were not commensurate with school- 
ing required. Optometry seemed to answer 
the question, a scientific field not requiring 
more schooling than the family could afford, 
Opportunity for unlimited income and pro- 
fessional status. He inferred that success in 
the field would compensate for family back- 
ground and lack of achievement by parents 
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and sibling. The counselor and Mr. R. made 
no progress in this discussion. 

Mr. R. stated the Center had no ma- 
terial on which to operate since it had no 
evaluation which would be comparable with 
his present academic situation, so could he 
be given a test which would be more in 
keeping with his level and could he take a 
true I.Q. test. He asked for either the Stan- 
ford-Binet or the Wechsler-Belleyue by 
name. The counselor asked how he hap- 
pened to know about these tests. He stated 
he had had some courses in psychology and 
had an acquaintance who was a graduate 
student in the Department of Psychology. 
The counselor was sure the problem was 
not one of capacity. However, since the man 
tended to be resistive in approaching it 
from any other angle than the strictly aca- 
demic, additional tests were scheduled to 
maintain contact, giving the Henmon- 
Nelson and the Wechsler, the counselor 
knowing that the man would do well on 
these tests and informing him of this belief. 


INSISTANCE 
ON SCORES 


In the interview following this test- 
ing, the man again insisted on scores and so 
was given the percentile rank on the Hen- 
mon-Nelson (87th percentile for national 
seniors) which deflated him, and which he 
immediately began to rationalize and started 
concentrating on the Wechsler-Belleyue. He 
asked for the I.Q. score which was not 
given him, with a discussion as to why and 
the significance of LQ. scores with adults, 
He finally settled for the percentile rank but 
he still did not feel that 99th percentile was 
really expressive of much since it was a com- 
parison with general population rather than 
2nd year optometry students, His greatest 
concern in regard to this test was that he 
should have had everything perfect and 
wanted to know if the counselor couldn’t 
go over it item by item with him to show 
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him where he had made his mistakes. This 
was not done, the counselor explaining that 
it would be profitless. 

At this point it was directly stated 
that the counselor could not see where test 
scores had anything to do with the problem 
in question. Mr: R. knew he could do well 
on tests, he knew he had the capacity, even 
before taking the different tests. He was 
asked why scores on these tests were of such 
importance to him and why academic 
achievement in the form of grades was of 
such great concern so long as he passed his 
course work, got his diploma and certifica- 
tion. His reply was that it was his one claim 
to distinction and it was the only way in 
which he could excel or stand out in a group 
because he had always been so much smaller 
physically than the other members of his 
class, including the girls. As a result of being 
so small, 5/3” at maturity, as a child he was 
unable to participate in sports, he did not 
have any social success with the girls be- 
cause they did not want to dance with a 
person shorter than themselves. As a result, 
he had withdrawn from all of these competi- 
tive areas and had found satisfaction in 
being the academic model held up by the 
teachers. This carried on even through his 
first three years of college. 

He stated he could probably recon- 
cile himself to mediocre grades, “B” and 
“C,” at this university if he had only stayed 
at his previous college another semester and 
obtained a Phi Beta Kappa key to wear so 
as to mark himself in any academic or intel- 
lectual group. 

Mr. R. then brought the conversation 
back to his present position with the ques- 
tion of why could he not get “A’s” if he had 
the capacity the tests indicated. The coun- 
selor stated the ability to. make high scores 
on psychological tests indicated primarily 
an ability to obtain high scores on psycho- 
logical tests, that that in itself did not mean 
a person would be able to obtain outstand- 
ing performance in any or all areas of en- 
deavor and that to have such a sudden 
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change of grades in such a short period of 
time was probably due to factors external 
to the academic setting. This he would not 
accept. Permission was asked to call some 
of his professors to get their evaluation of 
his work. He was quite agreeable and sug- 
gested that the Dean be called. The Dean 
of his school considered him a quiet, intro- 
verted person who had good potentialities, 
that he was an average student, that he felt 
he was encountering real competition for 
the first time, and that he would encourage 
Mr. R. to stay in optometry unless he himself 
felt differently about the field. All but the 
first of this statement was related to the 
counselee, which he interpreted as being 
false, biased opinion formulated about an- 
other without adequate foundation or with- 
out really knowing the person. He said it 
tended to prove his contention that grades 
were given to students the instructors knew 
best and liked as persons, not on ability. 
These comments were accepted without 
comment and the interview directed toward 
the man as a person, attempting to find out 
what his non-academic life and aspirations 
were like and whether or not he had any 
awareness as to the seat of his conflict. The 
effort elicited from the man an observation 
that the counselor seemed to think it a 
personality problem, and if the counselor 
thought that was the area of difficulty then 
to give him a personality test, but he would 
reserve judgment as to agreement or dis- 
agreement. 


PERSONALITY TEST 


A personality test (Sentence Com- 
pletion) was administered with results un- 
informative other than to reveal a picture 
of immaturity, evasion, and undifferenti- 
ated anxiety. No specific interpretation was 
given but a general discussion of the test 
was held. Mr. R. admitted that he did have 
many personal problems, primarily social 
relationships, but that he could not see how 


they could affect academic work, besides 
he did not have time now. to worry about 
them or attempt any solution because they 
were not serious enough to be handicapping 
him in any way. He needed the time now 
to study to get grades in spite of the faculty. 
After he had finished his schooling then he 
would have time to attend to the social area 
which would probably work itself out any- 
way when he was established as an optome- | 
trist with community prestige. (Extreme dis- 
comfort was shown throughout this discus- 
sion.) 

He stated he was disappointed in the 
outcome of counseling in that it did not 
isolate the trouble. However, it helped him 
in that now he could go on with the remain- 
der of his college work a little more at ease 
because he knew his grades were only par- 
tially his fault; the “C’s” he was getting in- 
stead of “A’s” he should be able to attain 
were predominately the fault of the School 
of Optometry—they are deceitful and their 
exams are tricky rather than straightforward. 
As an example, in one class the professor 
covered the blackboard deriving a formula 
they were using in their work. He stated 
he thought the class might find it interesting 
but didn’t stress the need for knowing it. 
On the next exam, three questions were 
asked about this derivative formula and only 
those who had memorized it got A’s. He did 
not memorize it because he had not been 
told to do so—he would have to reconcile 
himself to being frustrated like the rest of 
the students in the school since there seemed 
to be nothing that he could do about it and 
since there was no way of instigating an 
investigation of the department to expose 
the practices of the faculty. 

This case shows the tenacity of cling- 
ing to outmoded compensation. The coun- 
selor believes this to be the first time the 
man has ever verbalized his feelings of social 
inadequacy. It is also the first flicker of 
insight. 

The counselee is aware for the first 
time of the need for help, but is not yet 
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prepared for therapy. Although his paranoid 
attitude was not changed, the beginnings 
of anxiety were developed in the direction 
of the probable cause of poor adjustment. 
When he was apprised of student psychiat- 
ric facilities for future reference, he did not 
reject them. 


PSYCHIATRIST’S 
COMMENTS 


Dr. Farber’s Comments: “The coun- 
selor's statement that the ability to make 
high scores on psychological tests indicated 
primarily an ability to obtain high scores 
on psychological tests . . ; really should be 
underlined, because it stresses the possibil- 
ity that even prior to the School of Optom- 
etry there may have been a wide discrepancy 
between grade level and performance. It is 
important to emphasize that at no time did 
the client evidence the slightest interest in 
the knowledge he was or was not acquiring 
in school. His “accumulating notes and ma- 
terial for a book on the theories behind 
optometry” is a project both grandiose and 
pathetic for one as inept as he, illustrating 
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as it does, his fantastic effort to extend the 
evidence of old tests to actual mastery of his 
field. More detail of his criticism of the 
faculty might make the history more lively, 
but more important might demonstrate that 
even the form of his criticism, paranoid 
though it be, was determined by the same 
indifference to knowledge acquired. The 
Sentence Completion Test should substanti- 
ate how shallow the boy’s intelligence is, 
and corrects the impression of a student of 
high intelligence, faltering on account of 
competition and emotional problems. Extra- 
private circumstances—tests, teachers giv- 
ing tests, teacher's approving his test scores, 
ete.—must have combined with his own 
personal difficulties (size, etc.) to culminate 
in this present predicament. And his vision 
of his future is illustrative of his predica- 
ment in that he contemplates a flossy op- 
tometrist’s shop, strategically placed within 
the business district of a medium-sized town, 
himself prominent in businessmen’s groups. 
In other words the future is imagined almost 
as a high test score, with little or no concern 
for the technical or humane aspects of the 
practice of optometry. I suppose a sociolo- 
gist might say that test-obsession is a pe- 
culiarly middle-class characteristic.” 
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CHAPTER 12 


Resutts 
OF COUNSELING ier 


No matter how much is written about the value 
of counseling in a democratic society, the final criteria by which counseling 
must be judged is whether or not it actually helps an individual client. 

At the present time the field is still having a great deal of difficulty 
in trying to establish suitable criteria by which to evaluate the counseling 
process. While no one will deny that accurate evaluation is always a difficult 
process, the fact remains that we need to improve our methods in this area. 
It is also true that the problems involved are great, but the risk may be even 
greater to the profession if we fail to improve our methods of evaluation. 
We can hardly expect to evaluate counseling techniques as such if we are 
unable to establish what the final end results of counseling should be. It is 
equally difficult to try to sell counseling services to administrators if we ask 
them to buy the services on faith alone or are unable to verify our results. 
Several long-range studies on the establishment of adequate criteria for 
counseling are now under way; however, at the time this book went to press 
their results were not available. 

In the final analysis, counseling aims at bringing about changes in 
a client’s behavior. Yet it is difficult to say who is in the best position to 
evaluate the effectiveness of any changes that occur as a result of counseling. 
On the one hand, the feelings of the client may or may not be related to actual 
outcomes or to real changes; yet counselors are in a position to project all 
kinds of changes onto their clients without these changes necessarily oc- 
curring. Attempts to use standardized tests to indicate changes in clients 
have been discouraging. Therefore it seems reasonable to assume that what 
clients feel about counseling has real meaning as far as an evaluation of 
the process is concerned. 

In the first of the two sections that follow, evaluations are presented 
from the clients’ viewpoint; in the second section, two articles describe more 
general research evaluations of the counseling process. 
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CLIENTS’ EVALUATIONS AND REACTIONS 


The first article, by Pohlman and Robinson, deals 
with clients’ reactions to certain aspects of counseling. The authors selected 
ninety-two different items from the literature, from counselors’ statements, 
and from the statements of trainees. These items were administered to stu- 
dents in a Psychology of Effective Study class at Ohio State University. 
When the results of the study are examined closely they seem to point to 
a certain grouping of items which indicate what students feel are the essen- 
tials of a good counseling relationship, at least as far as their perceptions of 
it are concerned. These include such factors as respect, sincerity, time, atten- 
tion, and being treated as individuals. The study also reports on those aspects 
of the counseling situation that the students rejected most strongly. 

The next study is by Goodstein and Grigg, who review and re-examine 
the general idea of the significance and usefulness of client satisfaction as 
a method of evaluating the counseling process. The article was written in 
response to a criticism by Patterson, and its authors do an excellent job 
of reviewing the literature and making a case for the use of clients as judges. 


CLIENT REACTION TO SOME ASPECTS 
OF THE COUNSELING SITUATION 


. Edward Pohlman 


. . . Francis P. Robinson 


Ever since the Garden of Eden and 
its talking serpent, mankind has found some 
aspects of its environment annoying. For 
the client, the counseling situation has its 
annoying features and its pleasing ones. It 
would be helpful for counselors to know 
more about client reaction to these features. 
Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1960, 38, 546-551, with the permission of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the authors. 
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This is a study of the degree of annoyance 
or pleasure clients state they feel when pre- 
sented with descriptions of certain aspects 
of the counseling situation. 


RELATED STUDIES 


There has been little direct study 
of details of counseling which annoy or 
please clients. An unpublished master’s 
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thesis by Holt (10) is concerned with the 
client’s image of the counselor and reactions 
to it. Some have studied annoying or pleas- 
ing features of the counseling situation, but 
from the viewpoint of the counselor (3). 
Others, concerned with the problem from 
the point of view of the client, have used 
global questions as to its effectiveness (6). 

The great part of the literature most 
pertinent to the present investigation is not 
concerned with counseling, but with annoy- 
ances or satisfiers in general. A number of 
well-known interest measures, such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Pres- 
sey “X-O Tests,” and the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study, rely in part on state- 
ments about annoying and pleasing events. 
In the 1930's several studies attempted to 
find out how much annoyance was gener- 
ated by various occurrences, Cason (2) 
used a great many items and subjects and 
made comparisons on numerous variables 
(sex, age, etc.). He included a 74-item 
bibliography. Unlike Cason, Bird did not 
find “noticeable sex, class, or age differences 
in the emphasis upon any special annoyers 
or satisfactions” (1, pp. 457-458). He found 
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that students reported teachers as the most 
frequent source of annoyance. 

Other studies of annoyances have in- 
cluded emphases upon a longitudinal ap- 
proach (4), a general index of annoyability 
(14), the annoying habits of college profes- 
sors (12, 13) and methods of categorizing 
annoyances (7, 8, 9). Kates (11) found that 
after subjects were led to believe they were 
well-adjusted they showed a significant de- 


crease in annoyance scores. 
) 
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METHOD 


Brief descriptions of events in the 
counseling situation were drawn from the 
literature or submitted by counselors or 
counseling students. Selected items, which 
were thought to be potentially annoying or 
satisfying, were made into a pilot question- 
naire which was circulated for criticism. 
The 92 items in the final form are presented 
in Taste 1. For each item the subject was 
asked to check one of several specified de- 
grees of annoyance or liking. 


TAB LE, I 
Items in the Questionnaire 
WORDING OF ITEMS MEAN sD WORDING OF ITEMS MEAN SD 

Cleans wax from his ears” *1.30 0.36 Is swayed by my troubles— 
Acts superior, aloof—as if he “cries” over my problems” = *1.59 0.74 

knows it all °1.33 0.63 Interrupts me repeatedly *1.59 0.72 
Acts insincere—as if he is “put- Winds his watch or looks at it 

ting on” his interest °1.39 0.84 repeatedly *1.60 0.64 
Doesn’t say much except to re- Holds interview where ventila- 

peat what I have said °1.40 0.53 tion or temperature is poor °1.65 0.60 
Seems unsure of himself, nerv- Yawns several times *1.66 0.68 

ous *1.40 0.50 Seems to lack warmth or inter- 
Has halitosisY °1.45 0.68 est in my problems *1.68 0.87 
Seems to be in a hurry all the Seats me facing the light, 

time °1.45 0.53 which is bright *1.69 0.60 
Holds interview where others Is late to the interview *1.73 0.99 

might hear what is said” *1.50 0.62 Lacks information when I ask 
Reminds me that interview will questions *1.73 0.73 

end at such-and-such time °1.55 


0.70 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
a rt ca ee a E 
WORDING OF ITEMS MEAN SD WORDING OF ITEMS MEAN SD 
Speaks in a halting manner— Has me sit at side of his desk, 
says “er... er,” “and around corner from him 3.16 1.05 
Sine °1.76 0.66 Holds the interview in a very 
Rearranges his clothes or hair small room 3.17 0.91 
several times °1.78 0.73 Has me sit across the table 
Uses poor grammar or Eng- from him 3.19 0.91 
lishY *1.78 0.74 Gestures frequently with his 
Glances at papers on the desk hands as he talks 3.22 0.83 
as if worried about work °1.79 0.68 Is a woman not too much dif- 
Talks in a harsh or shrill ferent in age from me¥ 3.26 1.14 
voice °1.81 0.73 Does little of the talking °1.96 0.79 
Talks in a soft voice, so that I Pulls or twists his ear, nose, or 
have difficulty hearing? °1.81 0.76 chin; scratches head¥ *1.97 0.74 
Talks very rapidly? °1.83 0.72 Uses cliches, or over-worked 
Uses many big or unusual expressions *1.99 0.77 
words® °1.83 0.81 Looks directly at me almost 
Looks at me out of the corner none of the time” *1,99 0.80 
of his eyes °1.84 0.79 Cleans his pipe, wipes his spec- 
Wears wrinkled clothes or un- tacles, ties his shoesY *2.00 0.91 
shined shoes, etc. *1.84 0.73 Fiddles with pencils, keys, or 
Looks out of the window, etc., objects on the deskY °2.01 0.79 
while we talk °1.84 0.79 Makes sexy remarks, hints, or 
Always agrees with me °1.87 0.75 puns*¥ °2.04 0.96 
Gets up and paces back and Puts his feet on the desk¥ *2.05 0.92 
forth as we talk °1.91 0.85 Shows lack of understanding of 
Swears or uses profanity dur- my religious background °2.06 0.94 
ing the interview °1,92 0.98 Uses a tape recorder to record 
Talks in a monotone °1.95 1.03 the interview for profes- 
Clears his throat, or coughs, sional purposes *2.11 1.04 
repeatedly *1.95 0.71 Slouches down in the chair”  *2.18 0.92 
Talks quite a bit louder than Chews gum during the inter- 
necessary for me to hear” ®1,96 0.65 view 2221105 
Seems to be attracted to me as Acts as an authority—tells me 
a person, rather than being what to do eo 221.22) 
professionally helpful with Wears unusual combinations— 
my problems*Y 3.03 1.37 like a blue suit, green tie” °2.22 0.80 
Answers questions by asking Smiles after almost every re- 
other questions of me 3.03 1.22 mark he makes 2.25 0.97 
Is a woman considerably older Holds interview where ac- 
than I am 3.04 1.03 quaintances might see me 
Has me sit where there is no comeY °9.95 0.85 
table between us¥ 3.06 0.87 Often asks me to repeat what 
Smokes during the interview 3.12 0.97 I have just said *2.27 0.90 
Wears a sport shirt and no tie; Uses slang and such words as 
or a tie but no coat 3.16 0.97 “darned” *2.40 0.98 
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WORDING OF ITEMS MEAN SD 
Does most of the talking °2.41 1.04 
Shifts his position in the chair 

frequently °2.45 0.77 
Is hard of hearing, using a 

hearing aid °2.54 0.89 
Speaks with a definite foreign 

accent °2.63 0.90 
Busies himself with something 

if I should start to cry $2.69 1.03 
Holds the interview in an 

empty classroom °2.70 0.85 
Is a woman counselor in the 

later stages of pregnancy” $2.72 0.88 
Looks directly at me almost all 

of the time 2.71 1.36 
Is blind 2.76 0.97 
Asks a great many questions 

about my affairsY 2.77 1.06 
Answers the telephone or the 

door 2.84 0.87 
Smokes without asking per- 

mission—assumes it’s O.K, 2.88 0.94 
Is Jewish 2.94 0.89 
Is an old friend 2.99 1.27 
Is a Negro 3.03 0.75 


WORDING OF ITEMS MEAN SD 

Is a man considerably older 

than I am* $3.32 1.03 
Is a man not too much differ- 

ent in age from me*¥ *3.39 1.03 
Makes reference to his own 

experiences, problems, etc. °3.57 0.95 
Looks directly at me about 

half of the time °3.57 0.92 
Asks permission to smoke °3.77 0.95 
Does about half of the talking °3.92 0.84 
Seems to be on my level—like 

one of the students °4.06 1.17 
Dresses with exceptional neat- 

ness—flawless in each de- 

tail °4.21 0.87 
Extends his hand to shake 

mine*Y °4,23 0.94 
Helps me explore problem but 

makes me make all deci- 

sions °4.30 1.00 
Displays a sense of humor fre- 

quently °4.39 0.73 
Calls me by my first name °4.64 0.78 
Has things arranged so there 

there are no interruptions °4.67 0.51 


® Mean differs from the rating of 3, for indifference or neutrality, at the 0.01 level of probability. 
t Mean differs from the rating of 3, for indifference or neutrality, at the 0.05 level of probability, 
X Items hypothesized to yield significant sex group differences. 

Y Items where significant sex group differences were found. All differences were in the direc- 
tion of greater female annoyance, at the 0.05 level of probability. 


Subjects were students in the Psy- 
chology of Effective Student Adjustment 
(the “how-to-study” course) at The Ohio 
State University. Those present when the 
instrument was administered in each section 
were included in the sample. It was assumed 
that, for purposes of this study, these stu- 
dents were reasonably representative of the 
student body as a whole, who in turn had 
had enough contact with counselors of some 
type to be able to project themselves into a 
Counseling situation. Limiting subjects to 
those currently in counseling or giving the 
instrument just after an interview was re- 
jected because idiosyncrasies of the par- 


ticular interview or counselor might have 
biased answers. Indeed, differences were 
found between the 60 subjects who reported 
being currently in counseling and the 49 
who did not. Of the 109 final subjects, there 
were 77 men and 32 women. 

The instrument was given to all sec- 
tions of the class within a period of a few 
days in the winter quarter of 1958. The 
senior writer administered the instrument, 
with a brief statement paraphrasing the 
written instructions. An attempt was made 
to motivate subjects by structuring this as 
a study which might result in better counsel- 
ing. 
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Beside each statement on the ques- 
tionnaire subjects could check D (strongly 
dislike), d (moderately dislike), ? (uncertain 
or have no definite ideas), 1 (moderately 
like), or L (strongly like). These responses 
were weighted arbitrarily from 1 to 5, 
strongly like being the 5 rating. By making 
certain assumptions it was possible to per- 
form the statistical procedures described 
below. 


HYPOTHESES AND 
STATISTICAL TESTS 


This study was primarily a search for 
empirical findings rather than a testing of 
hypotheses. Major findings include the mean 
and standard deviation of ratings on each 
item, as presented in TABLE 1. In interpret- 
ing these figures questions arise as to statis- 
tical significance, and two hypotheses were 
designed to deal with these. The first null 
hypothesis stated that there would not be a 
significant difference between any item 
mean rating and the rating for indifference, 
3. To test this, t-tests were run for each 
mean as compared with 3. The standard 
deviation for neutrality was computed by 
assuming normality of distribution and six 
standard deviations as comprising the entire 
distribution. 

Is it justifiable to distinguish varying 
degrees of annoyance or pleasure? The sec- 
ond null hypothesis stated that there would 
not be significant differences between the 
various mean ratings obtained. This was 
checked by computing t-tests between se- 
lected item means. 

Sex group differences were predicted 
on eight items, the null hypothesis stating 
that there would be no significant differ- 
ences between sex group means. Again, 
t-tests were used. In all three of these hy- 
potheses the 0.05 level of probability was 
selected. 


RESULTS 


The means of all ratings given to the 
various items are presented in TABLE 1. Of 
these 92 means, 73 were significantly differ- 
ent from the mean for neutrality, 3, and in 
all but three items this difference was sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level of probability. The 
first null hypothesis was thus rejected. The 
second null hypothesis , was also rejected, 
since between a number of pairs of item 
means there were significant differences, 
Rather than a listing of all these compari- 
sons, it is believed that a general indication 
of what is a significant difference will be 
sufficient for the readers perusal of the 
table. Where the standard deviation for each 
of two items is approximately 0.8, and if 
normality of distribution is assumed, a differ- 
ence between means of around 0.23 is sig- 
nificant of the 0.05 level and a difference of 
around 0,3 is significant at the 0.01 level of 
probability. 

The third hypothesis held that on 
eight items (marked in Taste 1 with an X) 
there would be significant sex differences 
in item means. This prediction was based 
on content of the specific items, which in- 
cluded the counselor’s sex and acts such as 
crying or shaking hands which seem to fit 
differently into the sex roles of men and 
women in our culture. Sex differences were 
found on 26 items (marked with a Y in 
TABLE 1,) all in the direction of greater 
female annoyance, Only four of these 26 
were among the original eight items where 
sex differences were hypothesized. Differ- 
ences in these four items are regarded as 
springing from a pervasive difference in at- 
titude, rather than from item content. Sup- 
porting this idea are the means by sex 
groups on all ratings on all items combined. 
The mean for females was 2.23 and for 
males 2.91. This difference in the direction 
of greater female annoyance is significant 
at the 0.01 level. The third hypothesis in 
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the null form was therefore not rejected. 

What is the meaning of the greater 
annoyance among females on 26 items? 
Blaming particular item content for this 
difference does not seem tenable in several 
cases. Since the differences are in every case 
in the same direction of greater female an- 
noyance, a more general hypothesis may be 
advanced. One possible conclusion is that 
this was the result of the sample. Attention 
to individual questionnaires suggested that 
no one or two irritated ladies accounted for 
the difference, And evidence in the litera- 
ture suggests another explanation, which 
looks good in retrospect even though it was 
not the prediction. There seems to be a per- 
vasive difference in “set” among sex groups 
in answering questions. Working in the area 
of interests, which seem closely parallel to 
annoyances, Strong (15) and others have 
long noted sex differences. Cason (2) found 
a significant difference in the direction of 
greater female annoyance in his extensive 
study. Conrad and Jones stated that “an 
unexpected finding is the progressive de- 
crease (over the five-year period) in simi- 
larity between the inter-category correla- 
tions for boys and those for girls” (4, pp. 
475-476), 

Another group comparison was 
made, between students reporting that they 
were currently in counseling and those not 
So reporting. The mean for those in coun- 
seling was 2.96 and for those not in coun- 
seling 2.40, This difference is also signifi- 
cant at the 0.01 level of probability in the 
direction of less annoyance from those in 
counseling. Possibly those having more di- 
rect contact with counseling depended more 
upon experience and less upon an idealized 
Picture and had seen that some progress 
might occur in counseling even though the 
counselor was after all a human being with 
human failings. 

Study of TABLE 1 provides the most 
complete picture of the results of this study. 
However, some summary of the findings has 
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been attempted in the following generaliza- 
tions. Apparently what students reported 
as displeasing them the most were behaviors 
which would indicate a lack of respect for 
them—counselor aloof, insincere, in a hurry, 
interrupting, yawning, lacking warmth, late 
to interview, etc. Subjects said they would 
not like a counselor to do most of the talk- 
ing, but stated significantly more annoyance 
at the idea of his doing little of it. In gen- 
eral, statements of mannerisms were re- 
garded with annoyance, but not with as 
much annoyance as items referring to atti- 
tudinal qualities of the counselor. The same 
seemed true of unusual details of clothing. 
Some behaviors were included which are 
often regarded as vices—such as smoking, 
using profanity, etc. These got variable re- 
sults, both in average ratings and in indi- 
viduals’ reactions to any given item. Various 
handicaps of counselors—speech or hearing 
defects and racial group membership—re- 
ceived means varying between mild dislike 
and neutrality. 

A knowledge of the degree to which 
a particular client likes or dislikes some as- 
pect of the counseling situation, if it were 
available to the conselor, would seem useful. 
While the present study is a stab in this 
direction, giving some indication of how 
students say they feel about counselor be- 
haviors, the counselor cannot necessarily 
assume that in actual situations these or 
other students would react as indicated by 
these statements. 

There has been considerable evi- 
dence warning against too much trust of 
questionnaire results, particularly because 
of the effect of a social desirability factor 
(5). The present questionnaire was point- 
edly anonymous and for the most part dealt 
with material which would seem not very 
threatening nor ego-involving, so the criti- 
cism is less relevant here. Nonetheless the 
reader may wish to be guarded in his appli- 
cation of these findings to his counseling. 
Further studies are needed which will tell 
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us with greater certainty what annoys and 
pleases clients in counseling, although such 
studies would pose some methodological 
problems which the present exploratory 
study avoided by the questionnaire ap- 
proach. 

Data of this study may be of value 
aside from telling the counselor how clients 
like his actions. We may also ask what fac- 
tors cause these subjects to answer as they 
do, and this question may be interesting 
whether or not the answers are “true” indi- 
cations of how clients really would feel. 
For example, subjects liked the item “ex- 
tends hand to shake mine.” Is this an expres- 
sion of a desire for the counselor to be 
friendly? Earlier we generalized that the 
items which caused the most annoyance 
were those indicating lack of interest in or 
respect for the client. If this generalization 
is correct, how do we account for it? Women 
were significantly more annoyed in this 
study; what factors in the cultural back- 
grounds of these students produced this 
difference in statements? 


SUMMARY 


Counselor behaviors and other as- 
pects of the counseling situation were pre- 
sented verbally to college students for them 
to indicate the degree of annoyance or pleas- 
ure they would feel. For each aspect of the 

. counseling situation studied, a mean annoy- 
anee-pleasure score for the whole group and 
Separate mean scores for the two sex groups 
were computed. Of the 92 statements, 73 
received mean ratings which were signifi- 
cantly different from the mean for neutral- 
ity. There were also significant differences 
between various item means, so that it 
seemed justifiable to distinguish degrees of 
annoyance or pleasure. 

Sex group differences were hypothe- 
sized on eight items but unexpectedly such 
differences occurred on 26 items, all in the 
direction of greater female annoyance. This 


was interpreted as part of a general sex re- 
lated “set.” 

Averaging the scores for all items 
resulted in significantly lower mean ratings 
(greater annoyance) for those not in coun- 
seling than for those who were and for 
females. 
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CLIENT SATISFACTION, COUNSELORS, 
AND THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


+ +++. Leonard D. Goodstein 
teeeeeeeeeee Austin E. Grigg 


Client satisfaction, typically meas- 
ured by follow-up questionnaires, has been 
the object of considerable recent speculation 
and research (2, 5-7, 10, 14). Patterson 
has summarized some of these research 
studies and concluded that these studies 
indicate “. . . that clients prefer counselors 
who are not client-centered or non-directive 
in their approach” (8, p. 136), and he 


lamented the danger that such studies may 


divert counselors from the “ultimate goal of 
counseling before even beginning the rela- 
tionship” (8, p. 138). The purpose of the 
present paper is to examine the rationale 
and importance of studying client satisfac- 
tion with counseling and, further, to ex- 
amine in some detail the issues raised by 
Patterson. At the beginning we wish to 
explicitly state that our concern is not with 
Patterson as an individual nor with his 
Specific article, but rather with Patterson as 
an interpreter of the non-directive position 
on this issue, a position to which we take 
strong exception. 


Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1959, 38, 19-24, with the permission of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the authors. 


The question of adequate criteria to 
evaluate the outcome or effectiveness of 
counseling is complex. Any completely 
satisfactory evaluation (9) should involve 
multiple criterion measures, including evalu- 
ations of personal and social adjustment by 
the client and others, actual performance 
records (e.g., school records, work records, 
ete.), self-concept and other personality di- 
mensions, and client satisfaction with the 
counseling process. The problem of the re- 
lationships of client satisfaction to these 
other measures as well as the theoretical - 
implications of multifactor criteria studies 
are beyond the scope of this paper, but the 
importance of client satisfaction indices in 
such a context is obvious, at least to the 
present authors. Despite the coincidence of 
positive behavioral changes with the coun- 
seling experience, clients who are dissatis- 
fied with counseling may not see counseling 
as a worthwhile or significant experience. 
That is to say, clients who are dissatisfied 
with the counseling process may regard 
whatever changes that were demonstrably 
related to counseling as happenstance or 
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mere coincidence. While such a circum- 
stance may be regarded as relatively unim- 
portant to a theoretical understanding of 
the counseling process, it is rather crucial 
to the social effectiveness of counselors and 
counseling. Successful counselors, not unlike 
other professionals in law or medicine, are 
evaluated not only by empirical measures 
of success but also by the demands for 
their services. Client dissatisfaction can only 
lead to distorted perception of the effective- 
ness of counseling with a consequent reduc- 
tion in the social effectiveness of counseling, 
Clients who are dissatisfied with their coun- 
seling experience will not, in all probability, 
regard counseling as a useful procedure re- 
gardless of whether or not they have actually 
been helped by the process. They will not 
regard counseling as a technique for solving 
any new problems that develop nor as a 
procedure to recommend to their friends 
or relatives. If this becomes the prevalent 
social attitude toward any particular coun- 
selor or toward counseling in general, no 
effective counseling may be possible except 
under special conditions where counseling 
may be required. Therefore, it seems quite 
clear that it is desirable to have clients satis- 
fied with their counseling so that counseling 
may be socially effective. 

The point of the present discussion is 
not that client satisfaction per se is the goal 
of counseling nor that other criterion meas- 
ures are unimportant, but rather the impli- 
cation is that client satisfaction is one im- 
portant factor in any multifactor approach 
to the problem of effectiveness of counsel- 
ing. Continual observations of client satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions seem necessary 
in order to fully actualize the potential effec- 
tiveness of counseling, 


CLIENT 
EXPECTATIONS AND 
COUNSELOR ROLE 


It has been suggested (8) that client 
satisfaction is an inadequate criterion of 


counseling because of client expectations of 
the counselor’s role. Clients do approach the 
counseling relationship with a diversity of 
expectations about the counselor’s role, as 
well as their own role as clients. Some of 
these expectations undoubtedly involve, as 
Patterson (8) and others have suggested, 
attitudes of passive dependency, attitudes of 
undue reliance upon authority—transference 
attitudes in psychoanalytic terms—that 
have their origins in early childhood experi- 
ences with parents, teachers, physicians, 
and other authority figures. That such ex- 
pectations and attitudes may pose real prob- 
lems throughout the course of the counseling 
interaction is a self-evident truth to all prac- 
ticing counselors. 

If counseling is seen by the client as 
a learning or educational experience, then 
one of the expectations of the client will be 
for the counselor to assume the role of the 
teacher. This expectation is heightened by 
the fact that counseling is most frequently 
carried on under the aegis of educational 
institutions and counselors frequently also 
have a formal teaching role in these institu- 
tions in addition to their role as counselors. 

Consequently it has been argued 
that clients approach counselors with un- 
conscious attitudes learned in their prior 
experience with teachers, “attitudes of de- 
pendency, undue reliance on authority, pas- 
sive-feminine-masochistic patterns” (8, p. 
137). One can question this contention on 
a number of grounds: its validity, its gener- 
ality, and its usefulness. Are teachers really 
regarded by high school and college stu- 
dents as omnipotent authorities on all mat- 
ters? Do they unquestioningly accept their 
teachers’ opinions on matters of taste, moral, 
and ethical values? Is the typical relation- 
ship between young adults and teachers one 
of neurotic passive-feminine-masochistic de- 
pendence? The present writers know of no 
evidence to support such a line of reasoning, 
and indeed the daily press and radio give 
much support to a quite different con- 
clusion, 
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A much more reasonable analysis 
places the teacher, and the counselor, in 
the role of acknowledged experts in a par- 
ticular area or discipline; for any particular 
counselor this area of expertness might be 
career information, college entrance require- 
ments, marital problems, or the dynamics 
of human behavior, depending upon the 
counselor's specific job, title, and place of 
employment. When a client, perceiving a 
counselor as such an expert, expects infor- 
mation, there is more involved in such an 
expectation than unconscious dependency 
needs on the part of the client. Bordin (3) 
has suggested that the expectations of the 
client depend, at least in part, upon the 
type of problem that has brought the client 
to the counselor. Clients with personal ad- 
justment problems, problems of a fairly 
generalized nature, were reported as having 
rather different expectations about the role 
the counselor would play than the client 
with educational-vocational problems typi- 
cally involving a specific decision. This latter 
kind of client, to a much larger extent than 
the former kind, saw the counselor as a 
source of information and expected the 
counselor to yield this information as part 
of the counseling process. 

In general the client who feels he has 
a specific decision to make and requests help 
in making this decision will usually see the 
counselor as a possessor of valid information 
about the decision under consideration. The 
client under these circumstances sees coun- 
seling as an opportunity to review his deci- 
sion, to examine the reasoning leading to the 
decision, and to come to some fairly definite 
conclusion. Implicit in these expectations 
about the counselor's role is the understand- 
ing that he, the client, is free to use or not 
use the information after he receives it. 
When one asks for advice or information 
from a counselor, or anyone else for that 
matter, he is not bound to use it, nor is he 
necessarily submitting to a dependent rela- 
tionship. That such information is likely 
to be highly regarded is a function of the 
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social role of a counselor as an expert, the 
role of a counselor as a professional person 
with an appropriate code of ethics, as well 
as a function of whatever unconscious fac- 
tors may be involved. Information per se is 
not always therapeutically good nor always 
therapeutically bad. While there are un- 
doubtedly dangers, as Patterson suggested, 
in offering information to clients, there are 
also dangers in the refusal to give informa- 
tion, particularly when the counselor has 
valid, useful information and the client has 
the capacity to make effective use of it. The 
problem of client expectations of counselors, 
the relationship of these expectations to 
client satisfaction with the counseling proc- 
ess, will not be solved by obscurantism but, 
contrariwise, will only be understood by 
empirically investigating these expectations 
and their relationships to other aspects of 
the counseling interaction, including client 
satisfaction. 


CLIENT 
SATISFACTION 
AS A VARIABLE 


There is some research evidence on 
the relationship of client satisfaction to other 
counseling variables. Barahal, Brammer, 
and Shostrom (2) had initially reported 
that clients who had received client-centered 
counseling reported greater satisfaction with 
the results of counseling than those who had 
been counseled by traditional techniques. 
Forgy and Black (5), however, reported 
that these same clients no longer had these 
feelings in a three-year follow-up; indeed, 
the reverse was then true althouglt the dif- 
ferences were not Statistically significant. Of 
considerable interest is their finding that the 
relationship between client satisfaction and 
counselor activity was a fairly complex one, 
depending, in part, upon the particular coun- 
selor involved. The clients of one counselor 
reported more satisfaction when he used 
client-centered procedures, while the clients 
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of another counselor were more satisfied 
when he used the more traditional proce- 
dures. These studies, as well as the study 
of Grigg and Goodstein (6), strongly sug- 
gest that client satisfaction is a complex 
matter depending not only upon the tech- 
niques used but also upon which counselors 
use them. 

The complexities involved in client 
satisfaction are further demonstrated by the 
study of Sonne and Goldman (10) who re- 
ported that, although there was an over-all, 
general preference by all of their subjects 
for traditional, eclectic counseling rather 
than client-centered counseling, the strength 
of this preference was related to the person- 
ality of the subjects. Those subjects classified 
as authoritarian showed a stronger prefer- 
ence for the eclectic method, while those 
subjects classified as equalitarian showed 
more. preference for the client-centered 
method. Bordin (3) has further suggested 
that there is some evidence that the type of 
problem experienced by the client, educa- 
tional-vocational versus personal-social, is 
related to preferences for various approaches 
to counseling and consequently to client 
satisfaction. 

Finally, client evaluations have been 
shown to be related to “premature” termina- 
tion of the counseling relationship (7) and 
also to the specific topics actually discussed 
in the counseling sessions (14). Thus it 
would appear that, while there may be some 
agreement among these studies of client 
satisfaction that clients do “prefer counse- 
lors who are not client-centered or non- 
directive in their approach” (8, p. 136), 
client satisfaction is a function of other com- 
plex determinants and counselor technique 
is but one of these. 


COUNSELING 
RELATIONSHIPS 
AND GOALS 


Counselors generally recognize the 
importance of the counseling relationship 


and much has been written about the speci- 
fications of the good counseling relationship. 
There is general agreement among counse- 
lors and therapists of a variety of persua- 
sions that the good counseling relationship 
affords an opportunity for the client to learn 
to be independent and to accept responsibil- 
ity for himself. Patterson, in his recent paper 
(8), implies but does not directly state that 
such a goal is especially well realized 
through the client-centered approach to 
counseling, a position which, in the opinion 
of the present writers, he could not legiti- 
mately support. 

In the first place, contrary to Patter- 
son’s implicit statements, there is now good 
evidence (4, 11-13) that experienced client- 
centered counselors form relationships with 
their clients quite similar to those formed 
by experienced counselors of different orien- 
tations, relationships characterized in the 
main by warmth and acceptance with a 
stress upon understanding the client’s needs 
and feelings. In an extremely revealing 
study, Strupp (13) analyzed the counselor 
responses in two published cases, one by 
Wolberg, a psychoanalyst, and one by 
Rogers. While it was reported that the anal- 
ysis showed that Wolberg was indeed more 
directive than Rogers, “both therapists con- 
veyed an attitude of respect for their patients 
and implied their right to self direction; 
both appeared to be warm, accepting, and 
non-critical; both encouraged the patient’s 
expression of feelings; and both, by their 
therapeutic performance, seemed to engen- 
der a feeling of greater self-acceptance in 
their patients” (13, p. 307). Thus it would 
seem that there is less difference between 
what experienced counselors of different 
viewpoints actually do in a good counseling 
relationship than their words about what 
they do would suggest. 

Secondly, it should be pointed out 
that the final goal of counseling is not the 
creation of an ideal counseling relationship 
but rather the greater psychological matu- 
rity and behavioral integration that presum- 
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ably results from this relationship. We can- 
not and should not, at least at present, as- 
sume that the creation of a good counseling 
relationship will perforce lead to these goals 
or that these goals cannot be reached with- 
out a good counseling relationship. More 
explicitly, the evidence on the relationship 
between good counselors and good counsel- 
ing outcomes is not sufficient for us to as- 
sume that the demonstration of the former 
is a guarantee of the latter. While we may 
hope that good counseling relationships are 
more efficacious and productive than poor 
counseling relationships, we must recognize 
that this is not a demonstrable conclusion 
at this time. 


In counseling research, as well as in 
the actual practice of counseling, it seems 
important to distinguish between what the 
counselor perceives himself doing during 
the counseling hour and what the client per- 
ceives the counselor to be doing. In the 
first case we are dealing with counselor eval- 
uations and in the second with client evalu- 
ations. Obviously client judgments about the 
counseling process have many limitations: 
such judgments may show bias, including 
the effects of transference, identification 
with the counselor, and a confounding with 
the client’s desire for the counselor’s success. 
On the other hand it may be noted that the 
recent work of Fiedler (4) and Strupp (11- 
13) would strongly suggest that counselor 
judgments may not be free from bias either. 
The assumption that counselors holding 
quite disparate theoretical positions would 
demonstrate real differences in technique 
and establish quite different therapeutic re- 
lationships ( they certainly argue as though 
this were the case) is not supported by the 
evidence. This line of research suggests that 
the counselor's perception of the therapeutic 
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interaction may be open to some of the same 
type of distortion: such judgments may 
show bias, including the effects of transfer- 
ence (with the counselor trainer), identifi- 
cation, and a confounding with a desire for 
his teacher's success. When the limitations 
inherent in utilizing the judgments of both 
the client and counselor are clearly recog- 
nized, it seems to the present writers that 
there remain areas of the counseling process 
which counselors and clients can validly ap- 
praise and that these appraisals can be used 
to further our understanding of certain as- 
pects of the counseling interaction. To avow 
anything else would be nihilistic and virtu- 
ally preclude any practical understanding 
of the counseling process. Indeed it is rather 
surprising to find a client-centered theorist 
arguing against the usefulness of any client 
perceptions, as such perceptions generally 
are regarded as having a central position in 
non-directive theory and practice. 

It should be noted that clients do 
not experience disembodied, theoretically- 
oriented counseling techniques but rather 
a real-life counselor who is reacting to them. 
As Franz Alexander wrote to his psycho- 
analytic colleagues, . although our 
theory does not account for it, we recognize 
that the therapeutic situation is a highly per- 
sonal one, in which two unique personali- 
ties interact and not as the original model 
assumes, one real person, the patient, with 
the therapist, a depersonalized intellect who 
has mastered psychoanalytical theory” (1, 
p- 312). Clients will perceive the counseling 
relationship not in terms of the theoretical 
predilections of the counselor but in terms 
of how the counselor responds to the client 
as a person with problems, conflicts, needs, 
and expectancies. It is the client’s percep- 
tion and evaluation of what has occurred 
during the counseling hours, his satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions, that yield data on one 
facet of the counseling interaction. The 
anxieties apparently aroused in rigid adher- 
ents of a particular school by investigating 
the client’s perception of the counseling in- 
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teraction involves rather interesting dynam- 
ics in itself. Presumably if one sincerely 
respects clients—is truly client-centered— 
whatever the clients report about the thera- 
peutic relationships should be accepted 
without the thumping of drums to rally the 
troops. 


RESULTS OF COUNSELING 
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Patterson, in his recent paper dealing 
with this problem (8), reported a study by 
Grigg and Goodstein (6) as evidence of 
client dissatisfaction with client-centered 
therapy and he “question(s) the terminol- 
ogy used.” Since others may have been 
troubled by these same matters, it should 
be useful to make explicit that the purpose 
of that study was to investigate the percep- 
tion and feeling of clients about their coun- 
seling experience, not to compare one or 
more schools of counseling. It was specifi- 
cally stated that “from Taste 1 it may be 
seen that the counselors in this study show 
individual differences in the approach they 
most frequently employ, in the consistency 
with which they employ this approach, and 
in the proportion of favorable outcome rat- 
ing which they receive from their clients. 
It is interesting to note that the four most 
successful counselors . . . each use a dif- 
ferent approach . . .” (6, pp. 33-34). It 
should have pleased Patterson and other 
partisans of the client-centered approach 
that two of these four most successful coun- 
selors (as defined by client evaluations) 
used an approach which the clients gener- 
ally perceived as “inactive-participant”—an 
approach quite similar to the client-centered 
attitude which Patterson regarded the study 
as evidence against. 

Patterson complained that Grigg and 
Goodstein did not identify merely listening, 
mere acceptance, or passive listening as 
“client-centered” (7), These actual client 


evaluations were included in the report as 
they constituted the data upon which the 
report was based. Labeling such observa- 
tions as client-centered would indeed be “in- 
ferential,” a practice Patterson “questions” 
except when it serves his own, doctrinaire 
purposes. As a matter of fact, almost all of 
the counselors used in the study were for- 
mally trained in a neo-Behavioristic, S—R 
approach, although they had been exposed 
to a wide variety of other approaches, in- 
cluding the fine writings of Carl Rogers. 


SOME CONCLUDING 
REMARKS 


The purpose of this paper was to re- 
examine the significance and usefulness of 
client satisfaction with the counseling proc- 
ess from both a research and practical point 
of view. This re-examination seemed espe- 
cially important as a recent paper by Pat- 
terson (8) had suggested that studies of 
client satisfaction were of little value, in- 
deed were even dangerous. The present 
writers have attempted to review some of 
the recent work in this area, covering much 
the same ground as Patterson, and have 
come to quite a different conclusion, Client 
satisfaction, in our judgment, is an impor- 
tant factor in any over-all evaluation of the 
counseling process, Further, there is strong 
evidence that client satisfaction is a complex 
variable, in part dependent upon the cli- 
ent’s expectations about the counseling proc- 
ess and, in part, a function of other fac- 
tors, including the personality of the client, 
the personality of the counselor, the con- 
tent of the counseling sessions, etc. 

Patterson has taken the position that 
client satisfaction is an inadequate criterion 
of counseling because the unconscious and 
neurotic attitudes of clients lead them to 
evaluate non-directive counselors adversely. 
Our position is that these attitudes are not 
so prevalent and play only a minor role in 
these evaluations. Further, we have pointed 
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out that client satisfaction is related to many 
other counseling variables. Thus it would 
seem legitimate to conclude that Patterson’s 
criticisms of client satisfaction studies were 
not valid. 

The present writers, agreeing with 
Patterson, strongly believe that counseling 
or therapy is most usefully regarded as a 
learning phenomenon. We would further 
gladly concede that there is general agree- 
ment among counselors and therapists on 
the necessity for clients to learn to accept 
responsibility and to learn to be independ- 
ent. We do not agree, however, that studies 
of client satisfaction, or even concern with 
client satisfaction on the part of the coun- 
selor, will lead perforce to an abandonment 
of these goals. Quite the contrary point of 
view is held by the present writers, namely, 
that understanding and direct handling of 
client expectations are essential fundamen- 
tals in developing a counseling relationship 
that will result in the ultimate realization of 
the goals of independence and the accept- 
ance of responsibility. 
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The first article, by Dressel, reports on the impli- 
cations of recent research for the future of the counseling process. He re- 
views the implications of such factors as standard scores, personality tests, 
interest, biographical data, group behavior, the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery, underachievers, self-theory, and counselors’ characteristics; he then 
draws several conclusions on the basis of his review. 

The study by Merenda and Rothney reports on a long-term follow-up 
study of eighty-seven high school students, and concludes that the chances 
of securing desirable outcomes can be enhanced by providing intensive 
counseling services to high school students. 

The selection of only two articles for this section is not meant to 
minimize the importance of research, but merely reflects the frustration of 
trying to select one or two articles that will be representative of such a broad 
area. Readers are referred to the auxiliary readings for the chapter for a list 
of additional readings. These cover a range of articles from client satisfaction 
with the use of a specific interest test in vocational guidance to long-term 
and detailed studies of intensive therapeutic counseling. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT RESEARCH 
FOR COUNSELING 


.. . Paul L. Dressel 


Current research on counseling does 
not seem to have much apparent effect on 
counseling practice, or at least its effect is 
not immediately apparent. It is not clear 
whether this is the normal lag of time, the 
result of the impracticality of the research, 
or hesitation to relate research findings to 
modification of practice. Most reviews of 
research involve a sheer parroting of main 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 100-105. 
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points with little or no attempt to suggest 
what might be done about modification of 
counseling practice, 

Acceptance of the point of view em- 
braced in the preceding sentences resulted 
in the members of the Research Committee 
for 1952-53 of Division 17 of the American 
Psychological Association agreeing to re- 
view, individually, a number of psychologi- 
cal journals for the year 1952. The articles 
to be selected from these journels were to 


be those most related to the concerns of 
counseling as met in college counseling cen- 
ters. It was the intent to determine whether 
such research articles individually and col- 
lectively had definite implications for coun- 
seling and if so to state them. It would 
have been more logical to undertake as- 
signments based on general topics regard- 
less of the journal, but it was much simpler 
to make assignments by journals. Four such 
reviews were prepared and presented in a 
symposium at the 1953 annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association. 
The present article draws to some extent 
on all four reviews and on further attempts 
to derive some conclusions from the experi- 
ence. The latter may well be of more inter- 
est than the actual attempts at synthesis of 
a number of diverse researches. 


SE OF STANDARD 
CORES 

An issue of recurrent interest to coun- 
selors is the type of scores used in reporting 
results to students. Articles by Canfield (2) 
and by Zachart and Levine (43) deal with 
simplified standard scores involving either 
nine or ten units, Taken together the ar- 
ticles point up the convenience of such 
scales and suggest also that no great ac- 
curacy is lost, since empirical comparisons 
of actual raw score correlations with the 
scale correlations showed a mean absolute 
difference of .0015 for 186 pairs of rs and 
a maximum difference of .007. In the light 
of this evidence counselors might well sim- 
plify the presentation to students of a variety 
of test scores by using such a scaling. 


USE OF 
PERSONALITY TESTS 


The use of paper and pencil person- 
ality tests is a topic of much debate and re- 
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search. Several articles deal with quite dif- 
ferent aspects of the same problem—the ex- 
tent to which personality test results may 
fail to describe the testee. Noll’s (19) re- 
sults emphasize what others have previ- 
ously shown, i.e., the extent to which simu- 
lation of a personality pattern is possible if 
individuals are so motivated. Gordon’s (8) 
results suggest that the individuals may 
shift their response pattern systematically 
(and quite possibly unconsciously) during 
the test situation. Thus, those who admit 
to socially undesirable behavior early in a 
test may become increasingly reluctant to 
do so later. 

Seeman (24) working with the 
MMPI obtained results suggesting lack of 
subtlety in personality test items may be a 
major source of error. Items should possess 
experimentally determined psychological 
meaning rather than a priori meaning. Ac- 
ceptance of this criterion would rule out 
most of the commonly used structured per- 
sonality tests. 

Taylor and Combs (30) found that 
better adjusted children would admit to a 
larger number of damaging statements to 
themselves than would a poorly adjusted 
group. A possible result is that well adjusted 
individuals may receive average or even, 
occasionally, low scores on a personality 
test. 

A study by Cottle and Powell (5) 
suggests that tendencies to mark statements 
true or to mark them false may push the 
final results in the direction of a psychotic 
or neurotic profile on the MMPI. Appar- 
ently, great caution is necessary in assign- 
ing, administering, and interpreting per- 
sonality test results if such tendencies are 
to be overcome or allowed for. 


THE STABILITY 
OF INTERESTS 


The proliferation of occupational in- 
terest profiles associated with articles pur- 
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porting to demonstrate the permanency of 
individual interest patterns continues. 

Three articles by Strong (27, 28, 
29) present additional evidence as to the 
high validity of early occupational choices 
and the relative permanency of interest 
scores. Verburg (31) followed a group of 
YMCA secretaries into retirement and found 
that their interest patterns held up incredi- 
bly well. Since retirement apparently af- 
fords no escape from interest stability re- 
search it may be that some YMCA secre- 
taries wisely avoided this by transferring 
into other fields several years before retire- 
ment. The paper by Dressel and Matteson 
(7) reports a preliminary study of the re- 
lationship of interest to experience and 
raises the issue of the relevance of new ex- 
periences to change in interests. There is 
apparently some conflict between the con- 
cept of permanency and a concept which 
Suggests that interests may change if new 
experiences are available. The fact that 
Strong notes that 40 per cent of a group of 
Stanford freshmen had changed occupa- 
tional choice by the time they were sopho- 
mores, that students who drop out of college 
are not included in such studies, and that 
some dropouts result because colleges often 
do not provide for flexibility in change of 
major suggest that counselors working with 
individual students may do well to admit the 
possibility of change rather than to assume 
permanency. Particularly is this apt to be 
true for the student with a limited range of 
experience, 

Another article, by Steinberg (25), 
offers evidence that a relatively malad- 
justed group of students tended to prefer 
occupational areas characterized by an em- 
phasis on fantasy. He suggests that low in- 
terests on the mechanical and scientific 
areas with high interest in literature and 
music unsupported by other evidence may 
indicate maladjustment. Steinberg’s results 
do not permit examination of what might 
be a logical conclusion of the results, i.e., 
that alleviation of the maladjustment in 


such cases should result in a change in the 
vocational preference pattern. Should that 
be the case it would then appear that perma- 
nency of interests might be a result of in- 
effective counseling. 


USE 
OF BIOGRAPHICAL 
DATA 


Four articles explore in somewhat 
different ways and for somewhat different 
purposes the use of questionnaires or inven- 
tory data for predictive purposes. An ar- 
ticle by Scates and Scates (22) suggests 
that a questionnaire including some essay 
questions can give as good results as a 
depth interview in determining motivation 
and likelihood of action. Other articles, by 
Myers (18), Woodman (32), Schultz and 
Green (23), indicate that biographical fac- 
tors and attitudinal items have a small 
positive correlation with academic achieve- 
ment, It seems likely on the basis of these 
results that counselors dealing with ad- 
missions might develop questionnaires or 
attitudinal inventories with the expecta- 
tion that they may not add a great deal 
of accuracy of prediction for all cases but 
may be helpful in eliminating students who 
by attitude and past history are ill-suited 
to college work. 


THE NATURE 
OF VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


Three articles report on investiga- 
tions of the effectiveness of various ap- 
proaches to vocational counseling. The first 
article by Carlson and Vandever (3) sug- 
gests that (on the basis of TAT results) the 
method of counseling on vocational prob- 
lems is less significant than other influences 
affecting the student. The second article 
by Kirk (12) reports on an analysis of the 


effect of counseling on the vocational goals 
of veterans. It was noted that counselees 
have differing degrees of urgency and com- 
plication in their problems resulting in dif- 
ferent results for cases superficially appear- 
ing much the same. Confirmation of orig- 
inal objective, refinement or specialization, 
expansion of possibilities, and change of ob- 
jective took place with roughly equal fre- 
quency. 

The article by Richardson and 
Borow (21) points up the need for orient- 
ing individuals to the counseling situation. 
Group orientation procedures can greatly 
facilitate development of the counseling re- 
lationship and enhance the results achieved. 

Taken together the three articles em- 
phasize that vocational counseling is not a 
simple advice-giving situation. The choice 
of a vocation is intimately bound up with 
the whole personality of an individual and 
is interwoven into a complex of immediate 
pressures and long-term developments. 
Quite possibly more needs to be done in the 
way of orientation to the purpose and pos- 
sibilities of vocational counseling ‘before 
undertaking the process. Counselors who 
are inclined to slight vocational cases for 
the seemingly more needy and possibly pro- 
fessional ego-satisfying personality or ad- 
justment problems may need to review care- 
fully their approach to vocational cases. 


ASSESSM 


ENT 
OF GROUP 


BEHAVIOR 


An article by Martin, Darley, and 
Gross (14) stands alone among those ap- 
pearing in recent issues of Educational and 
Psychological Measurement in opening up 
a quantitative approach to group behavior. 
This article is the second one by the 
authors dealing with the problem. It is of 
particular interest to the measurement-ori- 
ented counseling group who have been in- 
clined to shy off from group dynamics be- 
cause of the highly subjective nature of the 
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processes and results, Many counselors are 
aware of the need for using group interac- 
tion as an adjunct of the individual coun- 
seling process. The approach outlined here 
suggests simple and objective ways of as- 
sessing some of the characteristics of indi- 
viduals in reference to a group. 


Three articles appeared on the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. Storrs (26) compared 
the GATB with the three Wechsler-Bellevue 
scales. A fairly high correlation of .80 was 
found between G, general intelligence, on 
the GATB and the Verbal scale of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. The V and N scores also 
correlated fairly well with the Verbal scale 
while the S-Spatial, P-Form Perception, 
Q-Clerical Perception, A-Aiming, and 
T-Motor Speed aptitudes correlated better 
with the Performance scale of the W-B. Jex 
and Sorenson (10) studied the retest reli- 
ability of the GATB, and found coefficients 
for G, V, N, S, and Q of .82 or higher. The 
G score (on a seventeen minute test) was 
also found to compare favorably with the 
ACE Psychological Examination (a thirty- 
eight-minute test) in prediction of first quar- 
ter grades. Ralph and Taylor (20) found 
that four parts of the GATB yielded a 
multiple correlation of .60 in prediction of 
medical school success in Utah, This result, 
based on forty-five minutes of testing, is 
as good as that yielded by the all-day Medi- 
cal College Aptitude Test, the results of 
which are unavailable to counselors. Such 
evidence suggests that when the GATB is 
regarded as desirable for use in situations 
calling for both vocational and academic 
counseling, it may be that the GATB can 
fill a dual role, rather than also requiring an 
additional academic aptitude test. ‘ 
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THE UNDER- 
ACHIEVING 
STUDENT 


There may be more study of than 
study by the under-achieving student, but 
no one—least of all the parents and the 
deans—is quite willing to give up the idea 
that some one factor or deficiency will ex- 
plain most of these problems. Kirk (13) 
hypothesizes that academic failure has 
meaning in terms of the unconscious satis- 
faction derived from hostility usually di- 
rected toward some member of the family 
who demands success. Kimball (11) reports 
that under-achievers reveal an essentially 
negative relationship with their fathers. 
This is somewhat reminiscent of the hen 
and egg controversy since it appears equally 
possible that early under-achievement may 
have led to parental pressures which in time 
result in hostility. It would appear more 
profitable to consider under-achievement as 
only a symptom with the etiology not 
uniquely associated with it. 

For some time there has been in- 
terest in the use of the Occupational Level 
score of the Strong in the prediction of 
academic achievement. Studies by Gustad 
(9), and by Melville and Frederiksen (16) 
demonstrate the lack of usefulness of the 
OL score for predicting either a student's 
grade or his tendency to over- or under- 
achieve, 

As counselors, we are extremely con- 
scious of the need for poor students to be- 
come more efficient in study skills. A study 
by Danskin ahd Burnett (6) indicates that 
this same need exists with the superior stu- 
dent. An open-ended interview was devised 
to cover what appeared to be common 
study techniques at the college level. Thirty- 
seven superior university students coop- 
erated in the study. When compared with 
study skills which educational psychologists 
recommend as efficient, the stated habits of 
these students were mediocre. These stu- 
dents who made good grades did so with 


average or below average learning tech- 
niques. The authors conclude that college 
counselors should not overlook the possibili- 
ties of helping a good student become more 
efficient in study techniques. 

Morgan (17) reported on a rather 
extensive psychometric comparison of 
achieving and nonachieving students of high 
ability. All exceeded the 90th percentile 
rank on the 1947 college edition of the ACE. 
Achievers exceeded nonachievers in the 
number of primary and secondary Strong in- 
terest patterns in group V, while the rela- 
tionship was reversed in groups VII and IX. 
Achievers had average IM scores of 24-25 
year olds while the nonachievers had Pd 
Scores as one of the two highest MMPI 
scores and Pa scores as one of the two low- 
est scores. Morgan describes the achiever 
as having mature interests, being aware of 
and concerned about others, having a sense 
of responsibility, possessing self-confidence, 
and needing achievement. This sounds 
plausible but needs verification, 


SELF-CONCEPTS 


Clinicians are interested in the study 
of relationships between self-acceptance and 
acceptance of others. Berger (1) found posi- 
tive correlations, significantly greater than 
zero, between expressed acceptance of self 
and expressed acceptance of others. How- 
ever, the relationship appeared to be en- 
tirely too low to justify individual predic- 
tion. 

McIntyre (15) using Phillip’s atti- 
tudes toward self-and-others questionnaire 
found no indication that positive correla- 
tion leads to better interpersonal relation- 
ships as judged by a sociometric question- 
naire. 

The significance of the self-concepts 
and particularly the extent of the relation- 
ship between self-acceptance and accept- 
ance of others needs further study before 
the counselor can put much faith in these 


ideas in day-to-day counseling activities. 
One possibility may be that the tendency 
toward coincidence of the self-and-others 
acceptance is a result of a greater consist- 
ency in overt verbal expression resulting 
from attention to these matters in counsel- 
ing without a corresponding internal inte- 
gration which will influence future behavior. 


COUNSELOR 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Cottle (4) reports a review of recent 
literature on the personal characteristics of 
counselors including a stvdy by Wrenn 
(33). Cottle concludes that “most of the 
attempts to evaluate the personal character- 
istics of counselors are sporadic and unre- 
lated. Many of the reports are based on the 
subjective judgment of a questionable 
nature. The profiles of the various kinds and 
levels of counselors vary considerably on 
standardized tests, primarily on inventories 
of interests and attitudes. Interest inven- 
tories and structured personality inven- 
tories seem to offer a promising area of 
investigation in the identification of char- 
acteristics of counselors in various areas and 
at various levels within each area. Addi- 
tional information about the scholastic apti- 
tude of counselors seems needed.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The experience of attempting to re- 
late research studies to the problems of 
operation of a counseling center leads to 
certain conclusions: 

1. Much research involves so many 
special restrictions that one dare not gen- 
eralize from it. 

2. Seemingly related researches com- 
monly turn out to differ in fundamental 
ways. There is no notable tendency for 
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verification of findings through repetition 
of identical experiments. 

3. Much research appears to have 
been done to satisfy the curiosity of the 
moment without regard to whether it has 
any real implications for practice. Inter-test 
correlation studies are a notable example. 

Two more serious issues can be 
raised about research. One of these is that 
too much of it is involved in perpetuation 
of the status quo. For example, because 
people in certain occupations have certain 
interests we counsel individuals with simi- 
lar interests towards those occupations. Be- 
cause rigid educational programs have fa- 
vored those whose interests remain un- 
changed we emphasize the stability of in- 
terests, 

The second issue is the continued 
emphasis on the single factor explanation. 
For example, investigations of the reasons 
for under-achievement which attempt to 
explain it on the basis of one such factor 
as hostility directed towards parents, low 
interest maturity, or occupational level 
scores can hardly expect to explain under- 
achievement. There are many possible rea- 
sons, and a different reason or a different 
combination of reasons may hold for each 
person. Perhaps it would be more appro- 
priate to attempt to suggest the percentage 
of under-achievers for which particular 
factors and groups of factors might be ex- 
pected to operate. Thus, it would be help- 
ful to have some idea of what percentage 
of students are under-achievers primarily 
because of: 

1. Not having developed study skills 

2. Their inability to achieve the per- 
fection demanded by themselves or others 

3. Disinterest in academic matters 

4. Lack of challenge in the educa- 
tional program because of unusual ability. 

A simple summary of all that I have 
written is that it is difficult to draw practical 
counseling implications from published re- 
search because little research is planned 
with this realistic end in view. 
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EVALUATING THE EFFECTS OF COUNSELING— 


EIGHT YEARS AFTER 


seeeeeeeess Peter F. Merenda 
s.s.s... John W. M. Rothney 


The great need for basic research in 
the evaluation of the counseling process has 
been cited by many (1, 2, 3, 7, 8) but prin- 
cipally by Froehlich (5). As late as 1949, 
he could find in a comprehensive review 
of the literature only 177 published studies 
relating to the evaluation of guidance prac- 
tices. Of these only 24 reported findings 
based on the results obtained by employ- 
ment of experimental and control groups. 
Each of these was concerned primarily with 
such single aspects of the counseling proc- 
€ss as occupational and educational place- 
ment, academic achievement, occupational 
information and orientation, and personality 
development and change. The findings of 
most of these studies were based on rela- 
tively small samples. In some cases they 
were based on only the small portions of 
these samples who responded to follow-up 
questionnaires. 

Recently, however, several attempts 
have been made to conduct comprehensive 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1958, 5, 163-168. 


research in the evaluation of counseling 
through longitudinal studies attempting to 
cut across the whole counseling process. 
Among these are the works of Rothney and 
Roens (10), Super (12), Tiedeman (13), 
and Rothney (9). The study reported here 
is part of the latter investigation. 


METHOD 


In 1948, all 870 sophomores in four 
Wisconsin High Schools were selected for 
study. These 870 students were alternately 
assigned to two distinct groups: experi- 
mental and control. During the three re- 
maining years of high school the members 
of the experimental group received inten- 
sive counseling from qualified counselors 
who were members of the University of Wis- 
consin staff. The members of the control 
group received no such counseling. No in- 
tensive formal counseling was available to 
the students from the regular school staff, 

Six months after high school gradua- 
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tion all 690 subjects who remained in school 
to complete their educational programs 
were contacted by a post card questionnaire 
inquiring about their present individual 
status and degree of satisfaction with this 
Status. One hundred per cent retum of 
questionnaires was achieved in this follow- 
up study. 

In 1953, two and one half years after 
high school graduation, a much more com- 
prehensive questionnaire was sent to the 
688 graduates who were still alive at that 
time. The questionnaire was designed to 
elicit responses from the subjects which 
would yield both descriptive data concern- 
ing their current educational, vocational and 
marital status, and other personal history in- 
formation since graduation. It was also ex- 
pected to yield responses from which infer- 
ences could be made regarding their post- 
high school educational, vocational, social, 
and personal adjustments, attitudes, reflec- 
tions, and outlooks. Again one hundred per 
cent return was achieved in this follow-up. 

The follow-up research from which 
the data were largely gathered for this study 
was conducted in 1956-57, after the subjects 
had been out of high school for a period 
of five years. A comprehensive three-page 
questionnaire was sent to the 685 subjects 
remaining in the study in the fall of 1956. 
One hundred per cent return was achieved 
also in this follow-up research, 

In addition to the purely descriptive 
data regarding the present status of sub- 
jects, their whereabouts, armed forces ex- 
periences and activities, an attempt was 
made to elicit responses which would yield 
data for criteria in the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of counseling. These evaluative 
criteria can be classified principally into 
four major categories: (a) Measures of satis- 
faction with, and adjustment to, post high- 
school status; (b) Measures of optimism in 
outlook toward the future; (c) Measures 
of reflection on high school training received 
—how it helped and failed; and (d) Meas- 


ures of persistency in 


post-high school en- 
deavors. - 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


Four scales were deyeloped for 
evaluating the effectiveness of counseling in 
terms of the above criteria. The Satisfaction- 
Adjustment scale was a 26-unit composite. 
A 21-unit scale was developed for measur- 
ing the Optimism criterion, and an 11-unit 
scale measured the students’ attitudes con- 
cerning how they felt that high school either 
helped or failed to prepare them for life 
beyond graduation. 

Examples of items for each of these 
three scales follow: Item 1 in the Satisfac- 
tion-Adjustment Scale was the question; 
“Regardless of what you are doing show 
how you like it by checking below.” The 
following numerical values were assigned: 
4—'T really like it”; 3—“My likes just bal- 
ance my dislikes”; 2—“I don’t like it, but 
have to put up with it”; 1—“I hate it.” 

Item 3 in the Optimism Scale was 
the question, “Looking forward to the fu- 
ture do you think things are going to work 
out well for you?” The following scale val- 
ues were assigned to the responses: 6—“en- 
thusiastically yes”; 5—“yes”; 4—“yes and 
no”; 3—“undecided”; 2—“probably not”; 
1—‘definitely not.” 

Reflection on high school training 
was scaled in the following manner from 
the responses given to the question, “Look- 
ing back at your high school training, tell us 
how it helped you—how it failed you.” 11 
—very enthusiastic about high school experi- 
ences, no unfavorable comments; 10—sev- 
eral comments, all fayorable or “did not 
fail” with no unfavorable comments; 9—only 
one comment, but favorable; 8—helped 
more than failed; 7—helped as much as 
failed; 6—neither helped nor failed; 5— 
“don’t know” or no expression favorable or 
unfavorable; 4—failed more than helped; 
3—only one comment, but unfavorable; 2— 


sev comments, all unfavorable or “did 
not help”; 1—strongly, adversely critical of 
high school training received. 

A direct measure of persistency in 
post-high school endeavors and relation to 
educational and vocational choice of indi- 
vidual subjects of this study was obtained 
by investigating the status at six-month in- 
tervals and recording the number of sig- 
nificant changes made during the eight-year 
period covering the study. 

Reliabilities of these criterion meas- 
ures were estimated in several ways. A meas- 
ure of “inter-rater” reliability was established 
by drawing a random sample of 100 sub- 
jects and comparing the original rater’s 
scores with those given by an independent 
rater. These coefficients of agreement were 
as follows: Satisfaction-Adjustment (.95), 
Optimism (.93) and Reflection on High 
School Training (.92). Since the Persistency 
scale merely represented the number of 
changes in status, no attempt was made 
to establish an “inter-rater” reliability co- 
efficient for this measure. 

An internal consistency coefficient 
for each of the two scales in which sub- 
Scores were present was obtained by using 
a procedure developed by Stanley (11). 
The same random sample of 100 subjects 
as was drawn for establishing the “inter- 
rater” reliabilities was used. These coeffi- 
cients of equivalence are given in Table 1. 

Item intercorrelations and item vs. 
total score correlations were also computed 


TAB VER 
Coefficient of Equivalence for 
Satisfaction-Adjustment and 
Optimism Scales 


COEFFICIENT 
NO.OF OF EQUIV- 
SCALE ITEMS ALENCE 
Satisfaction-Adjustment 5 42 
Optimism 4 62 
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for these two scales. These matrices are pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3. These coefficients 
are indicative of a relatively high degree of 
homogeneity among the items in these scales 


TABLE 2 
Item Intercorrelations and Item vs. Total 
Score Correlations for Satisfaction- 
Adjustment Scale 


ITEM 

ee 3 4 5 TOTAL SCORE 
1 13 41 .08 .06 45 
2 03> .21 1.21) 62 
3 16.04 55 
4 07 70 
5 37 

TABLE 3 


Item Intercorrelations and Item ys. Total 
Score Correlations for Optimism Scale 


ITEM 
1 2 3 4 TOTAL SCORE 
1 50 23 40 12 
2 14 29 85 
3 33 50 
4 61 


and suggest that the evaluative criteria 
used in this study are sufficiently reliable 
for group comparisons, 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUB-SAMPLES 


Upon graduation from high school, 
students generally tend to follow one of 
three directions: (a) toward further educa- 
tion; (b) toward employment; and (c) 
toward marriage. Since one of the major 
functions of the counseling process is to 
help students with their problems and plans 
concerning the future, it becomes apparent 
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that early attempts are made by the coun- 
selor to assist the student in formulating 
post-high school plans and carrying them 
through to realization. The result may well 
be that the nature and degree of the coun- 
seling for each student is affected by these 
conditions, For the purpose of evaluating 
the effectiveness of counseling, therefore, 
it was deemed necessary to take these factors 
into consideration. Furthermore, the actual 
post-high school individual status of the 
graduates and their individual experiences 
would tend to result in systematic differences 
among the different subsamples. Finally, the 
phenomenon of sex differences as it affects 
a number of personal characteristics and 
attributes which had already been shown by 
Kaczkowski (6) to exist for the same popu- 
lation of this study was taken into consider- 
ation. Accordingly, this population of high 
school graduates was divided into the fol- 
lowing five categories: 

1. Male subjects who had attended 
for at least one full year, a postsecondary 
level school of higher education or training 
and/or were in fulltime residence in such 
an institution five years after high school 
graduation, 

2. Unmarried females in the above 
status, 

3. Male subjects whose most signifi- 
cant post-high school experiences were in the 
field of employment and/or whose post- 
secondary training, if any, was limited to 
less than one year. All apprenticeships were 
classified in this category. 

4, Unmarried female subjects in the 
above status. 

5. All females who were married 
within the first five years after high school 
graduation and who were still married at 
the time of the study, 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT AND RESULTS 


Raw scores on the criterion scales 
were transformed to normalized stanine 


scores (Mean = 5,00; Sigma = 1.96). The 
Fisher (4) two-group method of discrimi- 
nant analysis was applied to the data, and 
the resulting discriminant functions were 
tested for significance, The results reported 
in Tables 4 and 5 show the effectiveness of 
the counseling given to the experimental 
subjects. The mean criterion values are in 
favor of the experimental subjects. With 
one exception, the discriminant function ex- 
tracted for each category of subjects in- 
dicated statistical significance at least at the 
07 level of confidence. These results are 
an indication that counseling appeared to 
produce, for the population studied, desir- 
able outcomes in terms of educational, vo- 
cational, and personal satisfaction and ad- 
justment; degree of optimism in outlook 
toward the future; reflection on value of 
high school training received; and persist- 
ency in post-high school endeavors when 
measured five years after high school grad- 
uation. Except in the case of the unmar- 
ried nonschool females, the probabilities are 
at least 93 in 100 that the differences in 
profiles on the criterion are not due to sam- 
pling fluctuation or other chance occur- 
rences, 

The criterion which appeared to be 
the best over-all single discriminator be- 
tween the counseled and uncounseled sub- 
jects is the self-report measure of Satisfac- 
tion-Adjustment. The Reflection on High 
School Training variable assumed the sec- 
ond greatest over-all weight in providing 
maximum separation between the groups in 
the four categories in which the discrimina- 
tion proved to exceed or at least approach 
statistical significance. The other self-report 
criterion (optimism) proved to be the least 
effective discriminatory measure. This was 
particularly true in the case of those stu- 
dents who went on with their training be- 
yond high school. 

The sole criterion which was not a 
self-report measure (persistency) assumed 
relatively high weight for students in this 
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TABLE 4 
Distribution Statistics of Normalized Criterion Scores for 
Counseled and Uncounseled Samples 


. COUNSELED UNCOUNSELED 
(N = 63) (N = 47) 
SAMPLE EVALUATION CRITERION x o BG o 

School 1. Satisfaction-Adjustment 5.33 1.77 4.29 1.82 
Males 2. Optimism 5.14 1.84 4.91 1.58 
3. Reflection on H. S. Training 5.25 2.04 4.98 1.68 

4. Persistency 5.05 1.46 4.70 1.44 

School 1. Satisfaction-Adjustment 5.65 2.06 4.58 1.73 
Females 2. Optimism 4.57 1.69 5.16 1.33 
(unmarried) 3. Reflection on H. S. Training 5.09 1.67 4.58 1.63 
4. Persistency 5.17 0.82 4.21 1.51 

Non-School 1. Satisfaction-Adjustment 5.21 2.12 4.53 1.78 
Males 2. Optimism 5.14 1.94 4.63 1.94 
3. Reflection on H. S. Training 4.92 1.89 4.27 1.75 

4. Persistency 5.32 1.72 5.28 1.65 

Non-School 1. Satisfaction-Adjustment 5.07 1.87 5.47 1,35 
Females 2. Optimism 4.64 1.80 4.37 1.78 
(unmarried) 3. Reflection on H. S. Training 4.93 1.53 5.21 1.67 
4. Persistency 5.28 1,22 4.68 1.78 

Married 1. Satisfaction-Adjustment 5.47 1.81 4.79 1.73 
Females 2. Optimism 4.98 1.56 4.45 1.53 
3. Reflection on H, S. Training 5.07 1.64 4.57 1.76 

4. Persistency 4.69 1.34 4.71 1.51 


category and relatively low weight for stu- 
dents with no significant education beyond 
high school. The reversal of the relative in- 
fluence of these two evaluative criteria in 
assessing the effectiveness of counseling can 
possibly be explained by the following 
facts. Students with significant postgradu- 
ate training generally expressed an excep- 
tionally high degree of optimism in their 
outlook toward the future. This result pre- 
sumably reflected increased levels of as- 
piration resulting from expectations of re- 
warding vocational and personal experi- 
ences. Students in the other categories were 
more variable with respect to this criterion. 
On the other hand, the counseled students 


in this category tended to begin their further 
education and training directly upon high 
school graduation and follow their educa- 
tional plans to completion, whereas ‘a siz- 
able portion of the noncounseled students 
tended either to postpone their future 
schooling or fail to carry through with their 
educational plans. In this light the coun- 
seled students showed an exceptionally high 
degree of persistency. For the nonschool 
students and married females, the greater 
opportunities for varied and exploratory ex- 
periences apparently caused both coun- 
seled and uncounseled students to show 
relatively low persistency in post-high 
school endeavors. 
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TABLE 5 
Analysis of Maximum Separation Between Counseled and Uncounseled Subjects 
DIFFERENCE 
IN MEANS DISCRIMINANT 
SAMPLE N (EXP.-CON. ) WEIGHTS F p 
School Ng = 63 d;= 1.0355 V,= 0.00278 
Males No = 47 də= 0.2280 Va = —0.00012 2.24 07 
N =110 d= 0.2753 V= 0.00018 
d= 0.3455 V= 0.00077 
School NE= 23 diS N0732 V,= 0.00322 
Females No= 19 d = —0.5927 Va = —0.00617 2,36 07 
(unmarried) N = 42 d;= 0.5107 V3; = 0.00529 
d= 0.9634 V,= 0.01527 
Non-School Ng= 97 dı = 0.6741 V;= 0.00067 
Males No = 109 dg= 0.5113 Və = 0.00046 
N = 206 dz = 0.6515 V= 0.00069 2.91 <.05 
d,= 0.0444 V4 = —0.00020 
Non-School Np= 14 d, = —0.4023 V, = —0.00400 
Females No= 19 d= 0.2744 V,= 0.00046 
(unmarried) NESS d = —0.2820 V = —0.00439 0.49 
d4 = —0.6025 V4 = —0.00937 
Married Ng = 144 d,= 0.6850 Vı= 0.00067 
Females No = 141 d= 0.5322 Va = 0.00056 
N = 285 d= 0.4950 V= 0.00048 4,99 <.01 
d, = —0.0217 V4 = —0.00028 


Criterion 1 = Satisfaction-Adjustment 
Criterion 2 = Optimism 


Criterion 3 = Reflection on High School Training 


Criterion 4 = Persistency 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data of this study suggest that 
desirable outcomes may be enhanced by 
providing intensive counseling services to 
high school students. The fact that the 
counseled subjects tended to show a pattern 
of more favorable adult behaviors and atti- 
tudes is an indication that intensive coun- 
seling does produce certain significant and 
desirable results which are achieved to a 
lesser degree by the usual informal type of 
counseling that is typically offered in the 
majority of our high schools today. 


The differences were not large be- 
tween counseled and uncounseled students 
on the criterion variables of this study for 
measures obtained five years after high 
school graduation. This may be due, in part, 
to the fact that the more subtle and lasting 
effects of counseling require a longer period 
of time to elapse in order to become more 
clearly apparent. Five years may be too 
short a period of time to allow these effects, 
if they truly exist, to appear. This likelihood 
is suggested by the fact that the early years 
after high school graduation largely con- 
stitute an exploratory and continuing train- 
ing period for many young people planning 


life careers. Probably in another five years 
the differences in this study will be wid- 
ened. The generally consistent trend of the 
criterion differences in favor of the coun- 
seled subjects is nearly conclusive evidence 
that they are not due merely to random 
variation. 
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prs ONE AND TWO HAVE DEALT WITH HISTORICAL 
developments in counseling, have looked at the counselor—his characteris- 
tics and preparation—and have considered many essential aspects of the 
counseling process. Their purpose was to identify the foundations on which 
counseling rests, to aid the reader to clarify a philosophical and theoretical 
orientation on which to base his work, and to help him develop his skills 
in working with clients which are effective, and at the same time consistent 
with what he is as a person. 

Even after limited counseling experience the novice soon begins 
to realize that more is involved than just being theoretically, philosophically, 
and technically well prepared. Good counseling also demands from the coun- 
selor a sensitive and continued awareness of his professional obligations and 
responsibilities to both clients and colleagues. These involve the manner in 
which he conducts himself personally; the conditions under which he pro- 
vides his services; the receiving of clients from, or the referring of clients to, 
other practitioners of his own or another profession; and so on. When such 
responsibilities and obligations have been recognized and identified, they 
typically take on the character of standards of practice and ethics of profes- 
sional conduct. Often this develops from tradition and the informal inter- 
change of ideas and courtesies between practitioners of the profession. On 
the other hand, it is usual at some point in the development and profes- 
sionalization of a field for its members to organize into a formal group. Such 
an organization can provide the means for a more systematic determination 
of standards and ethics of practice. A surprising degree of support can also 
be derived by individual counselors from a group which has achieved some 
form of organization, 

Later, such a group should be able to offer some assurance to the 
recipients of its services that the standards and ethies of the profession will 
be maintained by each practitioner, It is not likely that there can ever be 
an absolute guarantee of this, however, since a particular individual’s sense 
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sions. Finally, Chapter 15, “Ethics and Legal Considerations,” deals with the 
question of ethical responsibilities in counseling and provides information 
on a limited number of legal concepts that, even though they may con- 
ceivably apply to counseling activities, are still undefined. 


CHAPTER 13 


PRoFEssIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY AND 
MORA PE Sars E recs 


It is one thing to talk about problems of responsi- 
bility and morale and quite another to be involved in such problems in one’s 
professional work. Most counselors just out of graduate school may have 
considered problems like these in a seminar or a professional problems 
course, but very likely they have had a limited, if any, exposure to the real 
thing. 

In his first counseling position the counselor’s initially dominant 
anxieties will probably be over his preparation as well as his qualifications 
as a counselor, in the technical and theoretical sense. It is quite probable, 
though, that a period of counseling with clients will help him to realize that 
although he certainly has limitations and gaps in his preparation and com- 
petencies, he is nonetheless able to function as a reasonably adequate coun- 
selor. This is assuming, of course, that the training he received actually met 
the recommendations for minimum standards for counselor preparation. 

Tt may be later, perhaps when he has to deal with the ramifications 
developing out of a difficult counseling case, that he begins to realize in 
a most personal way that there are responsibilities which he must deal with 
that are not of a technical or theoretical nature: responsibilities to his client’s 


which he works, and to himself—all in addition to his primary responsibilities 
to his client. Am I doing the best job of counseling that I possibly can? Was 


client who keeps intimating that he might get his allowance increased if I 
would only have a talk with his father? 
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: It is doubtful whether a student entering a graduate program to 
prepare himself for counseling has any idea of the amount of responsibility 
he will be required to assume when he actually works as a counselor. Prob- 
ably he may look forward to the more positive aspects of a counselor's work. 
However, unlike most other occupations, counseling consists of working with 
people who are under tension and stress. In some ways other people’s trage- 
dies are often considered the counselor’s everyday business. There is no way 
of accurately predicting what sort of experiences his next client is going to 
bring to the counselor. In addition, if the counselor is going to do adequate 
work it is necessary for him to give of himself in a very real and personal 
manner. When we accept the right of working with individuals in the area 
of personal problems we are accepting the corresponding obligation of seeing 
them through these problems to an adequate solution, regardless of how 
unpleasant or stressful the situations may become for us. One’s response to 
this obligation depends on many things and may vary all the way from 
actually intervening in a client's life by instigating some action to have him 
institutionalized for psychiatric treatment, to unconsciously changing the 
subject under consideration so as not to have to continue to hear what may 
be distressing to the counselor as a person. 


Most clients have developed an endless chain of personal ties and 
interrelationships with others, who presumably have come to see the client 
in certain ways, to expect certain things of him, and to manage some parts 
of their own lives in terms of these perceptions and expectancies. Even when 
in most observers opinions a client makes a “better” choice, there is no way 
of anticipating the effects this choice may have on another person’s life. 
Perhaps a high school boy’s decision to follow a career in botany would be 
regarded as consistent with his needs, interests, and other characteristics, 
but how will his father feel if he has had an appointment to the United States 
Military Academy arranged for that boy since he was a youngster? If a 
counselor plays a part in a client's changing himself should he not accept 
some responsibility for the ramifications of this change? 

There are other responsibilities counselors must be ready to face— 
perhaps unendingly. What are a counselor's responsibilities when a client 
tells him of having committed a criminal act? What are a counselor's respon- 
sibilities when a client relates the extreme brutality to which his parents are 
subjecting him? What are a counselor’s responsibilities when a client indi- 
cates that her widowed father has been attempting to force her into a sexual 
involvement with him? What are a counselor's responsibilities when his 
administrative superior, who has had no training in counseling or in psy- 
chology, demands that he leave his counseling interview notes with him 
at the end of each day so that he can “keep up to date on what’s happening 
in the school”? What are a counselor’s responsibilities when he learns from 
several sources of certain counseling practices of a fellow counselor which 
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the profession regards as unethical? The responsibilities a person accepts 
when he becomes a counselor are grave ones. 

Such situations as these will undoubtedly have some effect on the 
morale of the counselor. This brings up the question of how a counselor 
develops and maintains a satisfactory feeling of morale in his work which 
will assist him in providing as effective and competent a service as he can. 

A counselor may become too isolated in his work, or daily routine may 
be so demanding that he may fail to keep up with developments in his field. 
He may also lose contact with other counselors in his school or in profes- 
sional organizations. When this happens he may be forced to work out 
problems, such as those mentioned above, on his own and without the 
benefit of consultation with colleagues. 

Another morale problem for the counselor is the feeling of frustration 
and of being unappreciated because of assignments which seem routine 
or unessential. Perhaps he sometimes feels he is being “wasted” since he 

does not have the opportunity to perform more of the functions for which 
he thinks his special training and interests are most suitable, 

The other sources of a counselor's frustration are legion: having only 
one counseling hour available a day because he must do his own typing, 
filing, test scoring, and other clerical work; having to spend the last two 
months of each school year helping students work out their class schedules 
for the next year (which he feels is important, but similar to having an en- 
gineer do a technician’s job); not having any time todo even the limited 
evaluation of the counseling program which his professors stressed so often 
when he was in graduate school; and so on and on. 


new counselors reach higher levels of professional maturity. 


as a staff member. With feelings of adequacy, Security, and accomplishment 
growing out of the understandin & accepting, and supporting situation which 
every individual deserves, the new counselor may expect quickly to broaden 
his professional development in regard to accepting necessary responsibility 
as well as a supporting and stimulating feeling of morale. 
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An outstanding consideration of the problems out- 
lined above is to be found in Wrenn’s article. He is directing his points to 
student personnel workers in general, but the specific application to counsel- 

‘ing needs no modification. He describes several psychological “problems 
and temptations” that persons in this field face. They are plainly stated and 
designed, it seems, to initiate some frank and open examination of their 
implications. Then, in keeping with the title of the article—“The Fault, 
Dear Brutus . . .” (is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings) the author proceeds to discuss some practical things that the student 
personnel worker might do about the problems himself. The implication is 
that if problems of morale are to be resolved, the individual himself must 


make the primary contribution. 


“THE FAULT, DEAR BRUTUS—” 


teeeeeeeeees C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Last year at the occasion of the 
annual banquet I discussed certain critical 
points in the organization and functioning 
of student personnel work. This year I 
should like to speak about the personnel 
workers themselves. This means shifting at- 
tention from the job to the person perform- 
ing the job, and that includes all of us. Any 
of you who have been sufficiently curious 
about the title of this address to recall the 
balance of the quotation will have realized 
by this time that the topic was addressed 
to us as people rather than to the job to be 
done. When Shakespeare had Cassius say 
“the fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings” he 
was speaking of the larger significance of 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurements, 1949, 9, 
360-378. 
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human existence itself, but it seemed to me 
that his thought might be applied to this 
day and age and to us. We are a compara- 
tively young profession and it is common 
for the young occasionally to raise ques- 
tions about themselves and their purposes 
in life. Our youth as a profession is a strength 
in that it enables us to be vigorous and 
aggressive and to make mistakes without 
being too much disturbed by them. It is 
at the same time a weakness, for we are all 
too frequently as lacking in consistency and 
self-assurance as is the adolescent in gen- 
eral. 

A logical interpretation of this quo- 
tation would lead to the conclusion that I 
believe that personnel workers are in the 
position of “underlings.” There are times, 
of course, when each of us is quite sure 
that he is an underling, subordinate to far 
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too many people, but it is not my belief 
that the profession is now in a position sub- 
ordinate to that of other educational spe- 
cialties. I think we have grown out of our 
swaddling clothes, that personnel work is a 
distinct personality in the family of profes- 
sions. Personnel work never was an un- 
wanted child for it was born of a need, a 
need well recognized by both students and 
administrators. It is true that some of our 
relatives, our academic aunts, uncles, cous- 
ins and the like, have raised their eye- 
brows at us, but we are now a member of 
the family, whether always approved or 
not, and we are here to stay. So I am not 
going to use the latter part of the quota- 
tion too frequently, for I do not think it ap- 
plies. I am, however, suggesting that cer- 
tain faults in the performance of personnel 
work lie within us as individuals and that 
we might examine these and learn a bit 
thereby. There is a certain danger in thus 
cataloging faults, but I shall have to risk 
your displeasure. Sir Walter Raleigh well 
expressed both the danger and the need: 
“Thou mayest be sure that he that will in 
private tell thee of thy faults, is thy friend, 
for he . . . doth hazard thy hatred; there 
are few men that can endure it, every man 
for the most part delighting in self-praise, 
which is one of the most universal follies 
that bewitcheth mankind.” 


COMPENSATIONS 
FOR LACK 
OF ASSURANCE 


Our very lack of assurance, of course, 
is one of our greatest faults. We are too 
young to be a science and not old enough 
to be a tradition. We are on the way toward 
accumulating a science of practice, and cer- 
tainly psychology upon which we depend 
can be considered a young science, but upon 
the whole we cannot stand out in an aca- 
demic gathering with the assurance of the 
natural scientist, nor yet with the com- 
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placency of our older academic relatives, 
such as literature, history or the languages. 
In many a social gathering I have seen this 
lack of self-assurance upon the part of the 
college personnel worker. It is often evi- 
dent in one of the two familiar patterns in 
which defense behavior is expressed. When 
we are defensive against questions that we 
cannot answer, accusations about which we 
think there may be some truth, or in the 
presence of such ignorance of our work 
as to give us doubt that it is as important 
as we thought it was, we are apt to re- 
spond with either belligerent behavior, on 
the one hand, or apologetic behavior on 
the other. Both, as all psychologists know, 
are expressions of the same sense of inade- 
quacy. 

A belligerent pattern is frequently 
expressed in an overselling of personnel 
work. This is done by claiming more for 
student personnel work than it can legit- 
imately perform by claiming outcomes for 
personnel services for which no proof can 
be offered. This pattern of behavior is com- 
mon for the younger members of the pro- 
fession who have not yet learned the limi- 
tations of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. Nor have they learned that such 
over-salesmanship is resented by profes- 
sional colleagues with whom personnel peo- 
ple must work cooperatively. “It is better 
to remain silent and appear a fool, than to 
speak and remove all doubt.” One does not 
have to be too boastful about one’s self 
or one’s vocation to assure the other person 
that either the person or the vocation is 
significant. As a matter of fact, such boast- 
fulness is often interpreted in inverse ratio 
to the real work of the topic under discus- 
sion. It has been said that the less a man 
knows, the louder he talks. If he had full 
belief in the validity of his case, belief that 
his facts spoke for themselves, he would 
not need to raise his voice. “The weaker 
the argument, the stronger the words.” This 
same belligerency is sometimes revealed in 
an Over-sensitiveness to criticism of one’s 
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vocation or of one’s own part in personnel 
work. It is again well known that the over- 
sensitive person is merely revealing his basic 
insecurity. One of our problems in this area 
is that we are not well enough assured of 
the really valid and stable contributions of 
our vocation so that we can readily take 
criticism of the many aspects of our work 
that justify criticism. 

The opposing attitude, that of apolo- 
getic response to criticisms or discussions 
of our professional field, is perhaps even 
more reprehensible than the belligerent at- 
titude, for, in so being apologetic, we are 
betraying both ourselves and our profession. 
We have nothing to apologize for in spite 
of the fact that we are doing many things 
poorly. We should make known that we are 
engaging in a work so complex that we shall 
never perform as well as we should like 
to do. We must admit failures and weak- 
nesses and at the same time be proud of 
certain achievements and basic concepts 
that will stand up under the most rigorous 
examination. If we do not have this attitude 
ourselves, how can we expect our colleagues 
or the public to adopt an attitude of respect 
for the thing which we are doing? I well 
remember Dean Harold Benjamin some 
years ago speaking of the fact that until 
teachers held their heads up and stuck their 
chins out and said “I am a teacher and proud 
of it” that the teaching profession would 
never get the respect from the public that 
it deserves. With this I heartily concur. We 
are concerned about the reactions of others 
to our work, but public reaction is in part 
a reflection of our own estimate of our so- 
cial significance. David Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
was recently quoted as saying: “It would 
Seem to me that one can, in a rough way, 
assess the chances that a people or a nation 
will be able to keep its strength and pre- 
serve its freedom by noting the importance 
and prestige its people attach to teachers 
and to education.” We must start that, it 
seems, by attaching importance not to the 
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quality of what we are doing, but to the 
significance of the job to be done. Further- 
more, as I have said, there is much more to 
be proud of than we have sometimes ad- 
mitted. 

One can honestly say to young peo- 
ple that society, and in particular teachers 
and parents, has done too good a job of 
making them aware of their liabilities and 
weaknesses. Perhaps we, as a young profes- 
sion, are in the same category. There is no 
reason for us in personal conversations with 
colleagues or in professional meetings to be 
other than realistic about the work that we 
are doing. This realism consists, in part, 
of admitting our weaknesses, but, also, in 
stating our strengths. We have many more 
strengths, as a matter of fact, than some 
of the academic disciplines that have pres- 
tige because of long life. Age does not nec- 
essarily bring wisdom. In America we ven- 
erate old people for what they are, or what 
they have done, not because they are old. 
For this reason I propose that we accept 
ourselves as a young profession with much 
to learn, but at the same time that we con- 
sider it unnecessary to be either belligerent 
or apologetic about the significance of our 
work, Let it speak for itself—with some 
assistance from us! And, most of all, let us 
accept gracefully criticisms of our personal 
part in the performance of personnel work 
without puffing up our dignity in pouter- 
pigeon fashion or exhibiting more obvious 
signs that our feelings have been hurt. 


FATIGUE 
AND THE BLUNTING 
OF SENSITIVITIES 


A second psychological problem of 
personnel workers is the strain upon the in- 
dividual of constant contact with human 
beings. No one but teachers and individuals 
in similar human relations occupations ap- 
preciate the drain made upon nervous en- 
ergy by the daily routine. For many people, 
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those in the academic field have a soft life. 
We know differently. The only trouble is 
that we know it in such terms that it fre- 
quently cannot be understood by anyone 
outside of our own field. I am not claiming 
uniqueness of effort for any purpose of self- 
pity, but drawing attention to the effect of 
this constant contact with people and their 
troubles, decisions that must be made in 
terms of human reaction rather than ob- 
jective fact, the necessity for constantly 
shifting in terms of the various personalities 
whom we meet from time to time through- 
out the day, the necessity for attempting to 
see beneath the surface and to infer atti- 
tudes and conflicts from exterior behavior 
and verbalization. These, and other con- 
ditions of our work, cause us to suffer a 
kind of nervous fatigue unlike that experi- 
enced in most other fields. 

This fatigue leads to a peculiar dan- 
ger of personnel workers, the adoption of 
a kind of surface defense to protect us from 
the results of fatigue. This mask frequently 
results in a blunting of our sensitivity to 
intimate human reactions, Administrators 
are more often accused of this than are 
counselors or teachers. I think the accusa- 
tion is probably unwarranted, for the same 
blunting of sensitivity may be expressed 
not in brusqueness, but in inattention or in- 
sensitivity which is revealed by a wander- 
ing of the counselor’s gaze, or the wander- 
ing of his mind, or in preoccupation with 
_Superficialities because he. is too tired or 
too lazy to deal with the fundamental human 
dynamics involved. In any event, it is a 
problem which most personnel workers will 
readily recognize. The solution rests within 
ourselves and our own program of personal 
mental hygiene. It rests with our own pro- 
gram of conserving our energies so that the 
more important things can be handled ade- 
quately. The most important thing is the 
reaction and the growth of each individual 
human being with whom we deal. 

One of the solutions in this connec- 
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tion is for us to become less concerned with 
paper work and less concerned with per- 
sonal prestige than we are with the signifi- 
cance of the behavior of thè persons with 
whom we deal as professional workers. It 
is not easy to ignore a crowded desk and 
a crowded schedule, to appear at ease and 
wholly absorbed in the self-revelations of 
a given individual, whether a student or 
colleague. It is not easy, but it is essential 
if we are to fulfill our highest obligation 
as personnel workers. All that we wish to 
do may be harmed irreparably if we es- 
tablish a reputation of being too busy to 
see individuals with personal problems or 
too brusque and decisive whenever we do 
see such individuals, 

If we are crowded at our office by 
people who wish to see us and if we, at the 
same time, must get out certain correspond- 
ence or perform other essential tasks, then 
perhaps we should perform these other 
tasks away from the office, so that our office 
time will not be jammed with affairs not 
connected with personal relationships. I find 
that a couple of hours in the early morning 
before regular hours begin is a great boon 
for correspondence and ‘paper work. The 
telephone is the biggest source of irritation 
and frustration to both the personnel worker 
and those who see him as clients. Some 
method should be worked out by each in- 
dividual wherein the phone does not in- 
terrupt during the heaviest interviewing 
periods. If we are truly to act as counselors, 
whatever our personnel title, then we must 
give every indication that our primary con- 
cern is with the individual who is consulting 
with us. And in order to do a good job of 
dealing with that person’s needs, we must 
give our undivided attention to observation 
of what might be called the clinical signs 
of behavior. To allow ourselves to be licked 
by the human fatigue factor, to become in- 
sensitive to the nuances of human behavior, 
is to lose our distinctiveness as specialists 
in human behavior and human need, 
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SELF- 
GLORIFICATION 


There is a third danger, a temptation 
to which all personnel workers, particularly 
those who counsel with students and younger 
people, are peculiarly subject. This is the 
temptation to become smug and superior 
in our attitudes toward others. Because the 
other person comes to us for help and be- 
cause we try honestly to help him, we are 
apt to feel pretty good about ourselves, a 
little like Jehovah and his children. The 
client is grateful and we have seen him, but 


we should not take particular satisfaction 


from that reaction. Being bluntly realistic, 
it is our chosen task to help people and 
there is no particular merit in our doing 
so. All of us like love and admiration from 
others, although sometimes we ask for it a 
little too obviously. When the student or 
the client gives us gratitude and affection, 
deserved or not, we are apt to glorify our- 
selves a bit, although we would not admit 
it to anyone but ourselves! This is what 
Wyatt speaks of in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology when he 
states that the counseling situation “con- 
tains great potential gratifications, involving 
corresponding risks of frustration and anx- 
iety or indulgence and delusions of omnip- 
otence.” He goes on to say that “the higher 
smugness is actually the major vocational 
disease-risk of the therapist, whether it finds 
expression as that angelic air of patience 
and forbearance in the face of whatever 
neurotic naughtiness the other person is li- 
able to, or that pointed superiority which 
has the answer to all the questions.” He 
believes that it is hard to see how good 
psychotherapy can be performed without 
adequate self-insight by the counselor. This 
means a realistic awareness of the dangers 
of self-indulgence and self-gratification. 
One way to keep one’s self from this 
Particular psychological temptation is to 


constantly remind one’s self of the social 
obligations and social aims of personnel 
work, Our job is to help individuals become 
more effective and integrated members of 
their current society. The fact that they are 
grateful for our helping them in this regard 
is of little moment. The real point is that 
it is our job. If we are completely honest 
we will admit that what we do for others is 
seldom done as well as we should like or 
well enough for us to feel complacent about 
it. Another thing to consider is that much 
of the value to the student comes from his 
own reactions to himself rather than from 
anything that we have done. The very act 
of coming to a counselor is a favorable 
prognosis. Some of the values of the coun- 
seling experience are almost completely in- 
dependent of our personality or of our tech- 
niques because they are involved in the 
client's decision to consult a counselor. I 
am increasingly convinced that we have 
placed too much stress on techniques and 
not enough upon the interaction of the two 
personalities in the counseling situation. The 
interaction of these two people may bring 
a considerable degree of the benefit to the 
counselee without regard to what either 
one may have consciously done or of the 
particular techniques employed by the coun- 
selor. The student may have benefitted in 
this way—we do not know that he did. In 
fact, so little is known of how counseling 
benefits others, that all of us who counsel 
would do well to take little credit for our- 
selves, 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


Now to look at a fourth psycholog- 
ical problem, one previously suggested by 
Wyatt. This is the opposing danger of self- 
disparagement and discouragement over 
the enormous complexity of the human 
problems faced by any personnel worker. 
Here I am speaking not only of counselors 
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who spend most of their time dealing with 
students, but of personnel workers who 
counsel with colleagues or who are respon- 
sible for colleagues in their own institution. 
Because we have the title “personnel” at- 
tached to us, it is assumed that we are in- 
terested in people and their welfare, and, 
for this reason, many problems come our 
way which are not necessarily those of a 
student-counselor type. If our interest in 
people is a thoughtful interest, we are fre- 
quently discouraged at the enormity of the 
need, on the one hand, and the smallness of 
our possible contribution, on the other. Of 
course, we frequently expect too much of 
ourselves. We frequently forget that growth 
in any essential characteristic takes time 
and that no one or two interviews are going 
to change a person’s life unless we can as- 
sume that certain dramatic cases that have 
been publicized in literature are common 
occurrences. We frequently become emo- 
tionally involved in the client’s problems 
and identify ourselves closely with him. In 
this we lose one of the great advantages 
of a professional counselor, his ability to 
remain objective and neutral in spite of 
the client’s perturbation. 

We must constantly tell ourselves 
that the goals of counseling are limited and 
that we cannot remake a person’s life. We 
merely assist him in one connection. We 
furthermore must know that what we are 
trying to achieve is a process of re-education 
of the individual, that is, helping him to 
re-educate himself. This is not done quickly. 
It takes time to translate a change of atti- 
tude into a change of behavior. If we are 
realistic about ourselves and our job we 
will not assume that we are going to make 
great changes in a person’s life, and we will, 
therefore, not be discouraged over a lack 
of achievement. The counselor is but a tool 
or a catalyst in the life pattern of the in- 
dividual with whom he is dealing at the 
moment. Many other factors are present; he 
is but one. He can neither take credit nor 
blame for all that happens. 
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Perhaps one of our peculiar liabilities 
arises out of this limitation. This is the 
liability of never actually feeling mastery 
over situations. The intricacies of human 
nature are so great, the bulk of what we 
do not know is so large, the rapid growth 
of new knowledge so perplexing, that we 
never seem to feel that we are doing a com- 
plete and thorough job in any of our human 
relations responsibilities. One of the perplex- 
ing things for those of us who have been 
in the field for some time is that the thing 
which we once thought right is now con- 
sidered wrong, or is, perhaps, proved wron g- 
This, of course, is not unique to our field 
of endeavor. It is true in medicine and 
many other areas, but it seems to hit us 
with peculiar force. We are, of course, still 
top-heavy on the theory side of our work, 
and for this reason can easily be swayed by 
new concepts which seem to indicate that 
our previous thinking has been wron g. These 
concepts frequently lack proof. We must 
guard against being too disturbed by new 
ideas until we can find evidence to support 
those ideas. This is not to suggest that we 
should not willingly change. We must 
change, and readily, but let us not be too 
disturbed about rapid change because really 
justifiable change demands evidence. We 
can sometimes say, “That’s an interesting 
thought; perhaps I was wrong. I will pro- 
ceed more cautiously, but I won't accept 
this as new truth until I see the evidence 
for the new point of view.” I think this 
matter of never feeling complete mastery 
over a situation or never feeling that we are 
right without equivocation is one of the 
penalties of dealing with intricate human 
behavior. We must simply live with this 
particular liability. We will probably never 
dispense with it, 


STRAIN 
OF INDECISION 


Another of our peculiar problems is 
that of being so frequently undecided as 
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to the best course of action. The strain of 
indecision dogs the steps of all, of course, 
who deal with decisions which are impor- 
tant in human lives. Psychological counsel- 
ing and any of the professional personnel 
functions that deal with human decisions 
are particularly subject to this strain of in- 
decision and for a specific reason. Our 
problem is always that of “how far shall 
we go in transmitting to the other party our 
convictions with regard to his best course 
of action?>—how far shall we attempt to 
load the dice in terms of a particular al- 
ternative by the way in which we discuss 
the alternatives or by our very tone of voice? 
—how far shall we simply keep quiet and 
allow the individual to work through com- 
pletely on his own?” If we know something 
about the individual which may be either ad- 
vantageous or discouraging, what shall we 
tell him of this and how shall we tell him? 
What will be the affect upon him of this 
method of presentation as opposed to that? 
These are the questions that trouble us and 
bring about, it seems to me, an unusual 
amount of strain upon the part of those who 
are conscientiously trying to work with in- 
dividuals in terms of facilitating the process 
of growth within the individual himself. We 
may know what is best for the student or 
best for our colleague, but our knowing it 
will never solye the problem for him. The 
real situation is solved only when the in- 
dividual concerned finds for himself a reso- 
lution of conflict, a best way out, a changed 
attitude. 

Indecision as to the best course of 
action is a great strain upon our own emo- 
tional maturity and our own sense of bal- 
ance. It is a test of our objectivity regard- 
ing the other individual, our complete self- 
abnegation or selflessness, our ability to 
exist without any ego-support from the 
counseling situation. 
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THE TEMPTATION 
OF AUTHORITY 


In speaking tonight of the personnel 
worker, I am stressing the point that he or 
she is, without question, the most impor- 
tant element in the personnel program, 
Henry Murray has spoken of “psychology’s 
forgotten _instrument—the psychologist.” 
Rapaport lists four factors essential to the 
understanding of diagnostic information: 
the basic personality theory that is held, 
test rationale, familiarity with previous re- 
search, and the self-knowledge of the coun- 
selor. He writes that “the richest source 
book of psychological understanding is 
carried by the individual within himself,” 
that through a process of self-examination 
and heightened self-awareness as an instru- 
ment in the psychological process, we can 
develop greater sensitivity to the meaning 
of information about human behavior, All 
of this is just as true about the personnel 
administrator. About one-half of the mem- 
bership of ACPA is classified as personnel 
administrators, and certainly they have no 
more important function than the considera- 
tion of the personnel worker, his qualifica- 
tions, his welfare and his progress. If the 
personnel administrator gets too much en- 
grossed in programs and forms, in public 
relations and budgets, he misses his chance 
to make his greatest contribution to the per- 
sonnel work of his institution—the develop- 
ment, encouragement and support of the 
personnel workers subordinate to him, 

Administrators, as such, have rather 
distinctive psychological problems. In the 
first place, many administrators such as 
Deans of Men, Deans of Women, or Deans 
of Students, actually have authority over 
the lives of students, and the temptation is 
to use that authority in ways that will facili- 
tate a given situation but which may not 
necessarily be best for the student con- 
cerned. You and I have known administra- 
tors who were quite arbitrary in dealing 
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with students. Having the authority, they 
used it partly as a source of self-gratifica- 
tion and partly to make things move 
smoothly as far as the institution or the 
group was concerned—but all to the dis- 
advantage of the individual student, all to 
a retardation of his growth and a sense of 
resentment upon his part. 

Part of this arises from the admin- 
istrator’s tendency to look at the outcomes 
of programs rather than at the outcomes in 
the lives of individual students. Part of it 
may come from the fact that he is frus- 
trated at times in dealing with his colleagues 
or with his superiors in the academic or- 
ganization, and this frustration leads to arbi- 
trariness with students or with subordinates, 
the only people with whom he can be ar- 
bitrary. Our most dangerous time in dealing 
with individuals who are in any sense sub- 
ordinate to us is just following some frus- 
trating experience upon our own part. The 
phenomenon of projection is too well known 
to demand emphasis here, but it is not too 
readily recognized by the person exhibiting 
the mechanism. I am convinced that stu- 
dents who have come to me with a bitter 
recital of treatment from some personnel 
administrator had suffered because that ad- 
ministrator himself had just been treated 
rather harshly by someone else or by certain 
circumstances in life. The reason for his 
treatment of students was easy to see, the 
justification for it not so easy to see. Ad- 
ministrators are supposed to take the raps, 
but they are not supposed to pass them on 
to those under them. This is a peculiar 
temptation’ of anyone who stands in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

The administrator may be engrossed 
in a complex program, but he cannot forget 
that impersonal manipulation of staff per- 
sonnel, no matter how immediately helpful 
to program development, will only result in 
lowered morale for these and every other 
staff member who hears about it, The tol- 
erance of leader domination of group ac- 
tivity seems to increase with the size of the 
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group, as found by Hemphill in the Ohio 
State study of leadership, but even here the 
efficiency of result may decrease in spite of 
tolerance. The power factor, the authority 
complex, the advancement of program at 
whatever cost to staff security, is the worst 
and riskiest kind of personnel administra- 
tion. 

There is excellent argument for an 
emphasis upon a clear-cut line-and-staff 
organization of the student personnel func- 
tions and staff of an institution. The ad- 
ministrator in higher education must re- 
member, however, that he is dealing with 
individuals on a staff who are often not his 
intellectual or professional subordinates, but 
his colleagues. They are as competent as he 
in their respective fields and are his intel- 
lectual equals, For this reason, he cannot 
be arbitrary with them or he loses their 
greatest value to him and to the institution. 
In policy making and in the initiation of new 
ideas, they must work with him and not 
for him. I have written elsewhere “. . . the 
student personnel program should operate 
under policies established by an agency rep- 
resenting the administration, faculty and 
the students,” and “Student personnel pro- 
cedures do not function well under an ad- 
ministrative fiat arrangement.” 


MISINTERPRETING 
THE 
ADMINISTRATOR'S 
RELATIONSHIP 

TO HIS STAFF 


Another problem of administrators 
is their frequent failure to recognize that in 
dealing with the staff they are not dealing 
with students but are, at the same time, 
responsible for people who have common 
human need for counsel and encourage- 
ment. For some curious reason, most people 
like to move from teaching or counseling 
positions into administrative positions. The 
prestige factor is an important one in a 
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decision to assume administrative responsi- 
bilities as is the realization that certain 
things could be done with the program if 
the individual had more control. When this 
move is made, however, the thing which 
is frequently not realized is that one must 
change within himself when he changes 
from teaching or counseling to administra- 
tion. He or she has far fewer contacts with 
students, and the people who take the place 
of students in his life are the people who 
work with him and for him. They should 
be treated with the same consideration and 
with the same psychological carefulness 
that he has been accustomed to use in 
dealing with students. Now he is engaging 
in a process of adult education and counsel- 
ing. He is responsible for staff intellectual 
and emotional growth, their independence, 
their morale. Williamson states that “devel- 
oping counselors” is one of the three major 
objectives of a program of supervision of 
counseling services. He writes, “The coun- 
selor, himself, is as often as much in need 
of counseling as the client is, and any ad- 
ministrator that forgets that is not a good 
administrator.” “. . . in administration we 
almost refuse to do for the doctor what the 
doctor does for his patients.” Such psycho- 
logical blindness is not worthy of adminis- 
trators in such a human-relations function 
as the administration of student personnel 
services, 

Perhaps it is hard to be both an ad- 
ministrator and a counselor. Dean Clifford 
Houston, in writing to me of the work of 
his Committee on Professional Standards, 
makes the following observation: “One does 
not draw conclusions from so few cases, 
but it is becoming very obvious that the 
Personal and professional qualifications of 
a good counselor are not always identical 
with those of a good Dean of Students. 
Leadership and persuasiveness are very im- 
portant characteristics for the latter. On 
the other hand, the careful research type 
of psychologist might find it difficult to be- 
come a real influence with the interfrater- 
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nity council.” I might add that we really ex- 
pect a great deal of the personnel admin- 
istrator! 

If the personnel administrator states 
that he is concerned with the morale of the 
students in his institution, he must first be 
concerned with the morale of the staff 
members who deal with those students. His 
primary responsibility is to his staff and 
through them to his students. This is not 
an easy thing to accept, particularly if one 
likes to deal with students. One is apt to 
relegate staff to a position of subordinate 
responsibility, but this the administrator 
cannot and must not do. It further follows 
that too frequently the administrator, be- 
cause of his position and varied responsi- 
bilities, becomes insulated from student life 
and student thinking. He is unwilling to ad- 
mit this, and all too frequently speaks of 
student reaction in terms of student reaction 
at the time when he was dealing intimately 
with students, not student reaction as it 
may exist today. He must depend, therefore, 
much more heavily upon the reaction of 
his staff, because they are the ones who are 
dealing with students hour after hour and 
day after day, and may know more of stu- 
dent reactions than he does. He must de- 
pend upon these staff people for their in- 
terpretation of student needs. Yes, the ad- 
ministrator has difficult enough problems 
in terms of developing his program and 
keeping his various bosses satisfied, but that 
is nothing to the problem he has in dealing 
adequately with his staff. 

I have said nothing here of the diffi- 
culty faced by the personnel administrator 
by virtue of student reaction to his title, 
whatever it may be. This is serious enough 
in the case of the “Dean,” for this word 
carries with it a connotation of authority 
and officialdom that the personnel admin- 
istrator would like very much to avoid. 
This is a problem, to be sure, but it is in 
no sense as serious as the one I have earlier 
mentioned, namely the difficulty the per- 
sonnel administrator has within himself in 
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terms of how he actually treats students 
now that he is an administrator, and how 
much importance he assigns to his relation- 
ships and responsibility for staff welfare. 

Let me recount what I have been 
saying. I have suggested that college per- 
sonnel workers face such psychological prob- 
lems and temptations as the following: 

1. The exhibition of compensatory 
behavior because of a fundamental lack of 
assurance of the status of personnel work, 
particularly such compensatory patterns as 
belligerency and cockiness on the one hand 
and an apologetic attitude on the other. 

2. A blunting of one’s psychological 
Sensitivities because of constant and rep- 
etitious human contact. 

3. The tendency toward smugness 
and self-glorification because of client de- 
pendence and gratitude. 

4. The opposing danger of self-dis- 
paragement and discouragement because of 
the complexity of human behavior. 

5. The liability of the strain of in- 
decision and uncertainty as to the most con- 
structive course of action in dealing with 
a client or staff member. 

Among administrators I have sug- 
gested; 

1. The temptation of over-using or 
misusing authority because attention is 
placed on program outcomes rather than 
on the process of growth in a person. 

2. Forgetting that the administra- 
tor’s chief responsibility is toward his staff 
and through them to students. 

This might sound as though I were 
overly aware of psychological problems in 
the life of the personnel worker. Perhaps 
what I have been doing is reflecting the 
problems in my own life at various stages 
in my development, and I may have had 
more difficulties than the average person. 
There seems to be some basis, however, for 
believing that these problems and tempta- 
tions of the personnel worker are common 
to many. What, then, can be done about 
them? Is there anything that could be sug- 


gested that would help point the way for 
a personnel worker to become more effective 
in dealing with these intimate psychological 
factors in his life? 


MENTAL HYG 
E STU 


One might use a basic approach and 
examine the factors that cause tensions in 
our lives, This has been ably done by Lewin 
in several of his brilliant essays collected 
under the title Resolving Social Conflicts, 
But I will only refer you to Lewin and will 
not attempt to even be scholarly enough 
to discuss his contribution. This would be 
a bit aside from the simple purpose of this 
paper. Such detours are not popular. A visi- 
tor from Scandinavia arrived at Salt Lake 
City delighted with his rapid trip thus far. 
A friend asked “How were the roads, 
Hans?” “Val, dis man Lincoln was a great 
highway engineer. But dat Frenchman de- 
Tour, he was no road-builder at all.” 

If it is not presumptuous, let me 
Suggest some simple rules of mental hygiene 
that may be appropriate to each of us as 
personnel workers. These suggestions are 
for me even more than for you. All of you 
remember the two small boys who were 
bristling up to each other in rooster-fashion. 
One was quite capable of bringing out a 
long string of insulting remarks, The second 
boy remained quiet and broke in only when 
the first had paused for breath. He re- 
marked only this, but it took the wind out 
of the other's sails! “All them things you 
said about me, you is, cepting they goes 
double for you.” So all those things I say 
about personnel workers, and all of the sug- 
gestions I make about mental health, go 
double for me. 

The first thing to suggest is that we 
attempt to have fun from our associations 
with people. I feel that sometimes we take 
people, and their relationships to us, too 
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seriously. We become involved in what they 
think of us, or become involved in their 
troubles, and much of the actual joy of 
human companionship is lost. All of us 
know. people who are casual and relaxed 
in their relationship with us and we enjoy 
being around them. All of us know people, 
on the other hand, who are so tense in their 
attempt to promote their personal programs 
that we are unhappy around them. Per- 
haps we could adopt a principle that we 
might learn more from others and instruct 
them less frequently. This would put us in 
a different relationship to many people, par- 
ticularly our clients and our associates. None 
of us should have entered the field of per- 
sonnel work unless we had enjoyed con- 
stant personal contact with people. This en- 
joyment may have been evident in the be- 
ginning, but now some of us have become 
so engrossed with programs, public rela- 
tions, publications, and promotions that the 
joy we once had from simple human con- 
tacts has been greatly diminished. When 
this has happened, we become less effective 
in all of our personal relationships. People 
enjoy less being around us, since we enjoy 
less being around them. Any uniqueness we 
may have had as far as understanding and 
sensitive personality is concerned, has been 
merged in the common pattern of personal 
ambition and drive. I suppose that one way 
to put it is to say that many of us take our- 
selves too seriously and in this engrossment 
of self we miss much of the pleasure of life. 

A second point is that we should 
recognize our fatigue points and deliberately 
avoid any extensive contact with people 
once that point has been reached. We cer- 
tainly are not effective after we have reached 
this fatigue point. It is at this time that 
our voices become sharp, our attention wan- 
ders, our patience with the slow progress of 
others falters, and our effectiveness drops 
to the vanishing point. This fatigue point 
will be different with each individual. All 
of us know that various fatigue studies have 
indicated high fatigue points at about 11 
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o'clock in the morning and 4:00 in the after- 
noon. This, of course, is for people who 
keep regular office or factory hours. For 
others, the fatigue point may come either 
earlier or later, but it is our personal prob- 
lem to select our own fatigue point. Fur- 
thermore, we must learn to recognize the 
symptoms of that approaching state of ten- 
sion. Perhaps only a brief respite is nec- 
essary to reduce the fatigue and tension. 
For some this respite is in a candy bar. 
Others read something light, and still others 
will look out the window. Someone else 
may stretch for a few seconds or take a deep 
breath. All of these have a combined effect 
of releasing our physical tensions and at the 
same time bringing new associations into 
our intellectual existence. We break the 
synapse, so to speak, of well-established 
paths and by this process apparently re- 
duce our tension level. 

A third suggestion is that we stop 
setting up impossible goals for ourselves in 
terms of the amount to be accomplished 
each day. If we plan on less than we actually 
expect to do each day, the unexpected 
things that always arise will fill in the chinks 
of our time without strain. We almost al- 
ways, on the contrary, plan on more than 
we can do and then feel frustrated and 
unhappy because the impossible has not 
been accomplished. We could stop making 
dates for all of our spare time weeks ahead, 
knowing that other demands on our time 
will be made between now and then and 
we will feel obligated to keep the previously 
made dates as well as to add new ones. If, 
for example, we know what we can make 
outside trips or speeches twice a month 
without strain, we could develop a habit of 
making only one date a month as far as two 
months in advance knowing we would al- 
ways have some requests later that would 
take up the second date. There is not time 
here to discuss the interesting psychological 
mechanism that impels us to set up these 
impossible time schedules, but set them up 
we do. They are certainly not good for our- 
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selves and not good for the people with 
whom we are in social contact. 

A fourth possibility is a habit of 
blocking out a small amount of professional 
reading each day and thereby reducing the 
feeling of frustration that we develop be- 
cause we are not making professional prog- 
ress. Most of us know that we have several 
hours reading ahead of us each day and 
seldom get more than a fraction of it done. 
Our journals pile up. The books that we 
have to review become older month by 
month. Our professional writing suffers and 
even our correspondence periodically goes 
to the dogs. We could block out a schedule 
of one-half hour a day of professional read- 
ing and strictly observe that minimum. By 
this procedure wé would be making slow 
but steady progress on a schedule that we 
could actually accomplish. This feeling of 
frustration because of professional matters 
leaving us behind is one that we can lick, 
but not on an impossible perfectionist basis 
that most of us dream about, 

The fifth point that I should like to 
suggest is that we deliberately practice 
small courtesies in our relations with other 
people. In the first place, it is easier on 
others and will pay large dividends in social 
effectiveness. In the second place, by prac- 
ticing these small social courtesies, we are 
actually demonstrating that we believe in 
the integrity of each human personality 
with whom we deal. This point is not easy 
to express, but I am trying to say that if we 
practice courtesy and consideration for the 
welfare and dignity of the other person in 
small affairs, then it will be easier for us 
to measure up to our ideals in major human 
relationships. Courtesies in crowded traffic, 
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in stores, in restaurants, or remembering 
birthdays and personal honors that have 
come to our friends seem small indeed, but 
it is of such small incidents that our major 
patterns are made. Many of us preach a 
high-sounding social responsibility, but ac- 
tually live in a niggardly fashion as far as 
our day-to-day social contacts are con- 
cerned. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that 
we should remember that ultimate values 
persist regardless of what happens to our 
personal lives. Things that we believe in, 
that have permanent significance, do not 
change no matter how much the world 
about us seems to deteriorate. We may be 
personally in a minor position and we may 
suffer in comparison with others. We may 
have little in the way of goods or money. 
Prices may go up, and our state legislators 
may rob the schools to pay bonuses to vet- 
erans and pensions to the elderly. The 
United Nations may lose its prestige and 
we may have grave fears about our policy 
with regard to the atomic bomb. But in 
the face of all these, certain basic values 
do not change. Human rights and dignities, 
the integrity of each human personality, 
the warmth of love and friendship, the 
beauty of the earth, the eternal significance 
of the spiritual—these things endure. The 
physical and the political world about us 
may cause suffering of body and mind, but 
the things of the human spirit do not die 
and it is with these eternals of human life 
that we must be concerned if we are to 
live up to our high calling as specialists in 
human relationships and as trustees of hu- 
man values. 
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CHAPTER 14 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHER PROFESSIONS .... 


Another professional issue involved in the counsel- 
ing process is the question of the relationships of counselors to members 
of other professions. During the course of working with a client a situation 
may arise which necessitates the counselor’s conferring with other profes- 
sional persons about the client, or referring the client when the counselor 
decides that he is not the appropriate person to help solve that client’s prob- 
lem. For the school counselor the frequent contact with the teaching staff 
is an example of this, as are consultation visits with the school’s social worker, 
the school physician, or the school nurse. Consultations often reach outside 
the school or institutional setting to involve the city or county mental health 
agency, the social or family service, or the community or public health de- 
partments. Sometimes probation or other legal or judicial agencies are in- 
volved. At other times contacts must be initiated with professional persons 
in private practice, such as the family physician, the family clergyman, or 
perhaps the family psychologist or psychiatrist, 

It is also common for members of other professions who are involved 
with a student to seek to consult the school counselor in order to assist the 
individual better. Many requests for consultation from members of the teach- 
ing or administrative staff will come to the counselor. In addition, the coun- 
selor in a college or university, with a student personnel program, may expect 
requests from deans, housing directors, residence hall supervisors, and many 
others, for consultation about students. He may also receive requests from 
professional persons not connected with the school, 

Relationships between members of various professions are not always 
“cooperative,” or even cordial, for that matter, Some professional people 
seem to want little to do with persons in professions other than their own, 
whether these people could conceivably be of help or not. Members of some 
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professions will respond to a request for consultation but would never think 
of seeking consultations with those who made the request. Still others will 
both seek consultation with, and receive requests for, consultation from per- 
sons in other professions. Finally, some professions request consultation 
from other professions but are seldom consulted by them. This picture will 
vary in different areas and with the individual professional persons involved. 
In most instances a specific “pecking order” is clear and the individual prac- 
titioner is wise to recognize it. 

The reasons why such conditions exist are not always easy to find. 
One possible explanation is that one profession offering a particular service 
feels somehow threatened by another profession ( usually a newer one) 
which seems to be offering a similar kind of service. Perhaps the one profes- 
sion is seen as infringing on the “rights” of the other or as being in a position 
to attract clientele away from it. Perhaps the older and better-established 
profession sees the newcomer as providing a kind of service similar to its 
own, but not of the same quality, or without requiring the same professional 
preparation it demands of its own members. In any case, one is perceived 
as a threat to the other and relationships are hostile and defensive. 

A second possible explanation, which may be related to the first, is 
that one profession is ignorant of the intentions, purposes, or functions of 
the other. It is likely that if these could be better understood, each would 
see that the other profession has a contribution of its own to make and that 
it need not be feared. 

A third possible explanation, which is not exclusive of the other two, 
is that sometimes individuals within a profession, as individuals and in a 
very personal way, are threatened by the mere presence of other profes- 
sionals. Some professions, out of a cultural tradition or because of the nature 
of their services, are regarded with such awe that some people feel timid 
or inferior in their contacts with its members. Others for similar reasons 
are accorded such a high position of status and prestige that a prominent 
power or authority factor enters into interactions with its members and 
affects people’s feelings about relating to them. Still others in their services 
require such an unusual or even embarrassing physical or psychological 
exposure of its clientele that a sort of generalized feeling of inferiority per- 
vades any other interactions with its members. Running through all this, 
of course, is the additional fact that each individual’s own personal insecurity, 
and/or his doubts about the significance of his profession or his competence 
to perform the services, will deeply affect the way he perceives a member 
of another profession and how comfortably he can relate to him as an equal. 


How to resolve situations like these and move in the direction of 
developing mutually respectful and helpful interactions between counseling 
and all other professions is a difficult question. One essential requirement 
is that the individual counselor be competent and secure in his own right. 
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It is not realistic to expect other professions to accord respect and recogni- 
tion to a profession whose own members are doubtful or uncertain in their 
feelings about it. 

A second requirement is that the counselor should seek to develop an 
understanding of the functions, responsibilities, and intentions of other 
professions. He should also try to be aware of the ways in which members of 
these professions are involved with their clientele and some of the problems 
they face in their work. 

A more detailed analysis of the essential conditions for improving 
interprofessional relations was reviewed by Mathewson (1955): 


1. Clear and Definite Professional Functions. (Understanding of each other’s 
functions, capabilities and limitations; acceptance of respective functions) 

2. Good Interpersonal Relations: Mutual Respect and Trust. ( Nobody feels threat- 
ened; respect for the other person) 

3. A Team Spirit Overweighing Narrow Professional Interests. (Willingness to 
refer; lack of desire to control; spirit of professional sharing; emphasis on 
human relations rather than on purely administrative or technical features of 
the work; lack of competitive feelings; personal security in the disciplines) 

4. A Common Philosophy, Conceptual Framework and Language of Communica- 

tion. 

. Skill in Human Relations and Ability to Communicate. 

. Frequent Interchange of Ideas and Time to Confer. 

. Psychological Settings Favorable to Professional Cooperation, (Created by 

competent administration ) 

8. Adequacy of Training in Each Discipline. 


ND wa 


How a counselor seeks outside consultation or what response he 
makes to a request for consultation is not within the scope of this chapter. 
That becomes a matter of professional standards, ethical practices, or legal 
considerations and is discussed elsewhere (Chapters 13 and 15). The pur- 
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Shoben’s paper, “Some Thoughts on Interprofes- 
sional Relationships,” is a general consideration of the problem of jurisdic- 
tional frictions that can arise between professions, and suggests two or three 
points in regard to their possible resolution. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON INTERPROFESSIONAL 


RELATIONSHIPS 


. ++. Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 


The history and sociology of pro- 
fessions (1, 2) seem to suggest a somewhat 
cyclic course of events that is a little rem- 
iniscent of Spengler’s (4) gloomy reading 
of the development of civilizations. A new 
profession, emerging because of its capacity 
for vigorous and useful service to people, 
is caught up in a battle for the position in 
the public eye and for the legal status that 
it needs to carry out most effectively its 
socially desirable work. Once its struggle 
is essentially won, the idealistic youngster 
in the community of professions ages into 
a vested interest. Sensitive to any and all 
threats to its position, its official personnel 
are inclined to view with alarm any claim 
by new groups to its functions and to de- 
velop a relatively complex apparatus to de- 
fend it against encroachments by others. 

While the quality of services in this 
developing profession may be in no whit 
diminished, much of the motivation for pro- 
fessional (as contrasted with substantive or 
Service) activity appears to come from the 
urge to maintain and to increase the group's 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1955, 2, 196-201, 
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prestige and its income, the dollar sign 
symbol of security and power, Thus, a 
danger, from the point of view of the pub- 
lic, is that as a profession grows from ideal- 
istic youth to self-interested maturity, it 
may well block the advance of newer pro- 
fessional groups which overlap in their serv- 
ices with older ones, thus delaying or di- 
minishing the total amount of assistance 
available to a needful people. 

With this possible interpretation of 
the history of professions in mind, if one 
turns to recent developments in psychology, 
one notes two prominent trends emerging 
from the middle 1930’s through the period 
of the second World War, when mental 
health problems took on a peculiar and ur- : 
gent importance in American society. 


PROFESSIONALIZA- 
TION AND 
SPECIALIZATIO 

IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICES 


The first of these trends is the pro- 
gressive weighting of psychology on the 
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professional side, Although it had roots in 
therapeutic and general remedial services 
at least as far back as 1892, when Witmer’s 
clinic was founded at the University of 
Pennsylvania (5), psychology had been es- 
sentially an “academic” discipline. A source 
of nourishment for the applied arts and 
sciences, it rarely found direct professional 
application, except in the field of educa- 
tion, unless its latent service potential were 
called out by conditions approximating so- 
cial emergency. Thus, Yerkes’ testing pro- 
gram (6) in the first of the world wars 
demonstrated on a grand scale the applied 
values of psychology to society; but it was 
not until the decade of the forties and the 
desperate demand for new applications of 
knowledge about human behavior that psy- 
chology showed its professional mettle in a 
variety of ways. In many of these ways, 
psychologists came into wholesale contact 
as professionals for the first time with physi- 
cians and social workers, and the overlap 
in the functions that each could offer began 
to become apparent. This commonality in 
function seems to have issued in two con- 
sequences: an increase in the store of needed 
Services to a public newly alive to mental 
health problems in many different settings, 
and an increase in the frictions among pro- 
fessions sincerely interested in human wel- 
fare but understandably concerned, too, 
with the preservation of their own security, 
prestige, and power. 

The second trend to emerge from 
this rather sudden and socially forced profes- 
sionalization involves the development 
within psychology of subspecialties. It is not 
part of this paper to deal with present tend- 
encies toward fractionalization in psychol- 
ogy, but it may be well to call attention to 
such possibilities in the growth of clinical 
psychology, counseling psychology, school 
psychology, industrial and personnel psy- 
chology, applied social psychology, and the 
other identifiable professional subdivisions 
within the field. The signs of incipient in- 
traprofessional struggles are apparent, and 
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to the extent that clinical and counseling 
psychology, for example, share overlapping 
functions, it is possible for them to be 
caught up in disputes of a similar order to 
those suggested as unhappily likely between 
different professions. Civil war is always a 
particularly ugly phenomenon, and it is un- 
likely to be avoided by ignoring its possible 
occurrence. 


SOME ASPECTS 
OF JURISDICTIONAL 
FRICTIONS 


In both the development of psychol- 
ogy as an applied profession and the devel- 
opment of subspecialities within psychol- 
ogy, the problem of jurisdiction with respect 
to shared functions was and is near the 
center of the professionalization process. In 
accordance with relatively well established 
psychodynamic principles, those profes- 
sional groups with a historically prior claim 
to the services involved have tended to 
interpret the degree of overlap as a pre- 
emption by the younger profession, as a 
violation, so to speak, of territorial integrity. 
In general, the kinds of frictions resulting 
are well known, but certain comments 
about them seem to be in order for the 
sake of clarification. 

1. The heat and struggle in interpro- 
fessional relationships occur for the most 
part, although not exclusively, at adminis- 
trative and official levels, Only rarely is there 
great disharmony at the point where the 
public is served and the work gets done. 
When faced with a common job of service 
to unhappy people, social workers, physi- 
cians, and psychologists are usually able to 
evolve a reasonably suitable way of both 
dividing and sharing responsibilities. It is 
not an unfamiliar thing, for instance, to 
find medically trained administrators of hos- 
pitals, distressed at the lack of therapeutic 
service available for their patients, encourag- 
ing properly trained psychologists to accept 
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this kind of responsibility and working out 
ways of utilizing the small staff of psy- 
chiatrists in consultative roles. This kind of 
arrangement occurs even though there is 
no change in the overt interprofessional 
position taken by the physicians involved. 
Another not unusual pattern is that of de- 
claring psychotherapy inappropriate for psy- 
chologists but considering “counseling” an 
important and legitimate function. Such ap- 
peals to verbal witchery are by no means 
to be dismissed as absurd. They are ways of 
facilitating service to patients while retain- 
ing an interprofessional status quo, and the 
acceptance of them by members of the 
younger profession indicates an implicit un- 
derstanding of this process and a willing- 
ness to suspend momentarily their fight for 
recognition in order to help needful per- 
sons, 

In other words, it would appear that 
the frictions among the professions are 
probably more in the nature of struggles for 
status among particular interests of differ- 
ent professional ages than straightforward 
arguments about competence. When com- 
petence is genuinely at issue, the ethical 
codes of the various professional groups, 
enforced by a genuinely responsible and 
sincere leadership, are usually more com- 
pelling than any interprofessional consid- 
erations. 

2. The content of the quarrels be- 
tween the relevant professions most fre- 
quently deals with the matter of private 
practice. This observation appears to have 
Suggestive implications with respect to a 
number of matters, including legislation. 
Those states in which the certification or 
licensing of psychologists, for example, has 
been most difficult to obtain and has occa- 
sioned the bitterest battles are primarily 
those containing the great urban centers 
where psychologists in the largest numbers 
enter private practice. The recent history 
of New York on this score is common 
knowledge, and it contrasts sharply with 
that of Tennessee, where a licensing bill for 
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psychologists was enacted into law with 
strong local medical support in spite of its 
naming psychotherapy as a psychological 
function and its containing a privileged 
communication clause. In New York, espe- 
pecially in New York City, there are nu- 
merous psychologists in private practice, 
whereas in Tennessee virtually none devotes 
full time to independent offices. Under these 
circumstances, it is hard to avoid the hy- 
pothesis that economic concerns play an 
important part in the drama. 

To the extent that psychologists be- 
come private practitioners, they represent 
competition for the clientele of others, espe- 
cially psychiatrists. When one’s income is 
threatened, it is highly likely that one will 
regard the source of the threat as an evil, 
In the present situation, it might be salu- 
tary to explore this economic factor a bit 
more straightforwardly than has been the 
case up to now. It is generally felt in 
psychiatry, social work, and psychology 
alike that interpersonal difficulties can 
hardly be improved if the foci of conflict 
are never uncovered and faced honestly, 
It is conceivable that the same principle 
may apply to interprofessional difficulties, 
and the economic issue deserves at least 
frank examination. 

3. Interprofessional frictions have 
something of the character of a vicious cir- 
cle. The older professional group, like a 
father or an older sibling, may well be an- 
noyed by the aggressive development of a 
brash youngster newly aware of its own 
potentialities. The historically prior group 
reacts punitively, the younger retaliates 
with increased self-assertion, and the strug- 
gle is progressively intensified. On the other 
hand, the senior professions have acquired 
a considerable wisdom about the services 
to society which justify their existence, and 
the challenging attitudes of the newer group 
hardly facilitate a sharing of that stored 
experience. This situation tends to widen 
the breach and to encourage conflict rather 
than a working toward a rapprochement 
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that would be most in the public interest. 
In such an atmosphere, it would seem likely 
that opposition and animosity will spiral 
upward in ever increasing intensity unless 
the professions involved can develop a 
steady regard for the welfare of the clients 
to whom they are ultimately responsible 
and a willingness for self-examination and 
a degree of honesty about their own mo- 
tives, Otherwise, insecurity and hostility 
seem to be the basic order of the day on all 
sides, 

4. While efforts have certainly been 
made, it seems extremely difficult to im- 
plement these anxious attitudes of jealousy 
and mistrust at official levels in any sort of 
action. While legislation for psychologists 
has not been passed in the several states 
with any outstanding rapidity, it is difficult 
to find examples of psychologists who have 
been prevented from the performance of 
any services which they have had the com- 
petence to render, Similarly, although a 
good deal of ink has been expended on the 
question, there are no instances in which 
psychologists have overstepped themselves 
and been guilty of the practice of medicine. 

In the other direction, attempts to 
revise medical practices acts which restrict 
Psychologists’ functioning show that legisla- 
tures are generally not disposed toward 
depriving their constituencies of this source 
of professional service. This is a point which 
it may be well to remember on those occa- 
sions when it is also true that lawmaking 
bodies are disinclined to pass legislation 
granting special legal status to psychology. 
It is quite possible that the contemporary 
Zeitgeist is such that legislators, so long 
as professional representatives keep them 
alerted to the conflicts involved, will remain 
unwilling to consider laws favoring one 
group against others until the issues have 
been brought down to the level of general 
public understanding and a decision has 
been reached through public information 
and education rather than through self- 
interested pressure tactics by any profes- 
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sional group. Meanwhile, although alert and 
sophisticated attention is called for, it seems 
improbable that the attitudinal components 
of interprofessional strife will be translated 
into public action so long as all groups 
devote their main energies to their main 
business—service to their clients and the 
improvement of that service through the 
increasing of their basic knowledge. 

5. To the degree that interprofes- 
sional wariness and hostility are a function 
of the fear that new professions will run 
old ones out of business, little justification 
is available. The figures on the nation’s men- 
tal health (3) demonstrate conclusively that 
available services are tragically short of 
demand and that this unfortunate state 
of affairs is almost certain to continue for 
many years to come. In related vein,. while 
they are hard to ascertain in any secure 
fashion, the data on the income of psychi- 
atrists and other professional groups indi- 
cate that there has been no falling off in 
economic security during the past years 
when psychology has been burgeoning and 
social work has begun to look tentatively 
toward new methods of making its contribu- 
tions available. Such concerns partake of 
the unrealistic and the irrational, as well as 
Suggesting that the public interest is being 
forgotten in the course of a power struggle. 


This ever present danger that the 
public will be lost sight of leads to two 
closing notes with respect to possible future 
policies. 

1. There seems little doubt that the 
status of a profession is something that 
must be conferred by an informed potential 
clientele, not arrogated by the profession 
itself. Legislation, for example, can only 
be justified as in the interest of the public 
welfare, not as a means of enhancing the 
prestige and visibility of a particular pro- 
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fessional group. If this point of view is a 
sound one, then it would appear to follow 
that professional groups, especially newly 
developing ones, have a twofold responsi- 
bility. 

(a) The first is to work unremit- 
tingly toward the improvement of their serv- 
ices. The central business of a profession, 
after all, is its conscientious and responsible 
practice. Psychology, for example, is likely 
to achieve more public prominence and visi- 
bility and, consequently, a more command- 
ing position vis-a-vis legislatures by broad- 
ening and improving its service skills and 
by its investigative inventiveness than by 
engaging in the tactics of power politics. To 
say such a thing does not imply that po- 
litical considerations can be ignored; it does 
imply that professional goals are more to 
be won by demonstrated professional com- 
petence than by sheer reliance on the tech- 
niques of a pressure group. 

(b) The second is the acceptance of 
the duty to inform relevant publics of their 
nature, their qualifications for the kinds of 
services which they offer, and their orienta- 
tion with respect to future development. 
To accomplish this task it is necessary for 
psychologists to give proper attention to a 
dignified and sound but popular descrip- 
tion of themselves and their activities. If 
psychology has something interesting to 
Say, lay audiences are entitled to hear it 
and to hear it in language that is clear and 
nontechnical while neither patronizing nor 
overdramatized. Given the necessary in- 
formation, the people who require and who 
support the professions are likely to play 
a large part in the resolution of interpro- 
fessional difficulties. Without this kind of 
widely diffused understanding, it is im- 
probable that legislators or other persons 
of public influence will generate any real 
feeling that the issues involve more than a 
battle for prestige and power among con- 
tending vested interests. 

2. The professions themselves can 
well capitalize on the principles that they 


all adopt in dealing with the clients to 
whom they are responsible, Differences are 
generally worked through only by extended 
communication and acquaintanceship. Lack 
of understanding, animosity, and unwill- 
ingness to join in the solution of common 
problems, on the other hand, seem to grow 
in-the absence of goodwilled contacts and 
responsible talk. If the professions that 
are mutually devoted to human service 
can endure the tensions of ambiguity and 
a dearth of closure, then communication 
and increased acquaintance with one an- 
other may present the basic alternatives 
to a premature crystallization of interpro- 
fessional problems and their too hasty so- 
lution. While all groups involved have an 
inescapable responsibility for creating this 
atmosphere of discussion and mutual ex- 
ploration of these touchy problems, it is 
likely that one will have to make the initial 
overtures. Such is usually the case when 
hostilities between contending parties are 
to be resolved in civilized fashion rather 
than through destructive war. To take this 
kind of leadership is difficult, demanding as 
it does the risk of appearing afraid to fight 
and a momentary hiatus in the pursuit of 
one’s cherished goals. Yet without this kind 
of leadership and without this kind of 
mutual labor toward genuine understand- 
ing, the very groups who proclaim an ideal 
of public service and a dedication to the 
increase of peaceful human happiness will 
find themselves in a battle for self-aggran- 
dizement. This will mean that the people 
whom they serve are forgotten and are de- 
prived of the help which the professions can 
offer and which justifies their identities. 
That way lies the final stage of 
cyclic dissolution that Spengler thought he 
darkly perceived. The real challenge of 
interprofessional relationships on the cur- 
rent scene is to the ingenuity of medicine, 
social work, and psychology in working out 
reasonable ways of living with each other 
until solutions can be reached that are 
warmly and intelligently infused with a 
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sense of public rather than special group 3. Group for Advancement of Psychiatry. 


gam. 


Statistics pertinent to psychiatry in the 
United States. Topeka: Group for Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, 1949. Report 
No. 7. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Etnics AND LEGAL 
CONSIDERATIONS ....... 


In any profession offering people the kind of 
service that counseling does, questions of ethical practices and the position 
of the practitioner with respect to the law are bound to arise. In 1947 the 
APA appointed a Committee on Ethical Standards for Psychology as part 
of an endeavor to focus more clearly on these and other professional needs 
of psychology. Heiser (1950) suggested that these needs were (1) to define 
the functions and duties of psychologists, (2) to define professional stand- 
ards of training and performance, (3) to protect the public against quacks 
and charlatans, and (4) to protect psychologists individually as well as 
psychology as a profession. It is obvious that these needs refer to both 
ethical and legal problems, 

Of these questions the matter of ethics has attracted the greater 
attention. The work of an APA committee culminated in 1953 with the pub- 
lication of Ethical Standards of Psychologists, which has since been revised. 
Recently the APGA approved a proposed code of ethics for its members (see 
Section I of this chapter). With such statements available, counselors no 
longer need to function without the guide of an outline of ethical practices. 
Now their goal can be to work toward bringing their functions and those 
of other members of the profession into the framework provided by these 
statements of ethical standards. 

Counseling as a profession being still relatively young, a concern 
over the ethics of counseling is of rather recent origin. As the practice of 
professional counseling became more widespread, however, it was necessary 
that some formal statement of a code of ethical standards be formulated. 
One of the first attempts to do this appeared in an article by Sutich in 1944, 
It was followed during the next four or five years by reactions of others to 
his original statements and by further attempts to contribute to the develop- 
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ment of an ethical code for counselors. A significant clarification was made 
by Wrenn in 1951, when he made specific application to counselors of early 
statements on ethics for psychologists. As noted above, by 1953 the APA had 
set down a list of ethical standards for psychologists, and in 1961 the APGA 
approved a code of ethics for its membership. These last two developments 
were major achievements in providing ethical standards for all counselors, 
whether they belong to these organizations or not. 

But what purposes does a code of ethical standards serve? For one 
thing it provides a position on standards of practice to assist each member 
of the profession in deciding what he should do when situations of conflict 
arise in his work. For example, a counselor's institution or a nonpsychologi- 
cally oriented superior requests information about a client which the client 
does not wish to be disclosed. Or a client tells his school counselor about a 
situation in which he is involved that is in serious conflict with certain rules 
of the school. Or a relative of the counselor’s who knows of his training asks 
him if he would counsel with his son, since the boy seems to be set on a 
career to which his father is opposed. Or a police officer comes to the coun- 
selor’s office and asks to see the records on a certain client who has been 
arrested for breaking and entering. There may be no clear-cut solutions to 
situations like these, but a code of ethical practices may provide the coun- 
selor with some standards, generally acceptable to his professional col- 
leagues, to which he may refer for help in arriving at his decision. 


unspecific obligation into more specific statements, we have the following: 
clients should not be forced to avail themselves of counseling services; 


of competence; counselors should not claim qualifications they do not have; 
if a counselor is not competent to deal with a client having a particular con- 


in the services he receives, and protection from gross violation of his rights 
and integrity. 

A third purpose of ethical standards is to give the profession some 
assurances that the practices of members will not be detrimental to its gen- 
eral functions and purposes. In addition to safeguarding his client's rights, 
each counselor needs to maintain a high degree of excellence in his work. 
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Moreover, the counselor must be aware of questionable or obviously un- 
ethical practices on the part of others in the profession and should seek to 
protect the profession and the public from such practices. He is also ex- 
pected to avoid open criticism of the intentions and efforts of his own and 
other professions, even though he may strive to alter situations that concern 
him, but in good taste and from within the structure of his profession. It is 
important that this objective is not simply the preservation of the status and 
image of the profession. Instead, it should function to provide means by 
which the profession itself can be constantly alert, and disposed, to modify 
its structure and function so as to offer the most valuable services of which 
it is capable. 

A fourth purpose of ethical standards is to give society some guaran- 
tee that the services of the counselor will demonstrate a sensible regard 
for the social codes and moral expectations of the community in which he 
works. This does not imply the active support of a particular value or a par- 
ticular way of life; rather, it is to protect the public from potentially harmful 
or destructive persons or conditions, At times society might best be served 
by the counselor’s not revealing confidences of antisocial events or in- 
tentions, but by his helping the client realize himself as a socially responsible 
person (APA, 1953), Perhaps at other times the counselor must intervene 
in the client's life, to protect the client or others, when it is determined 
that the client, because of his mental condition, is unable to be responsible 
for himself or his actions. The distinction between these two demands is 
extremely difficult to determine at times and calls for the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of the counselor. Some assistance may be found in the 
statement that confidences must be revealed “only after most careful deliber- 
ation and when there is clear and imminent danger to an individual or to 
society” (APA, 1953). 

A fifth purpose of a code of ethics is to offer the counselor himself some 
grounds for safeguarding his own privacy and integrity. This, too, is quite 
closely related to the first-mentioned purpose, but different enough to be 
made explicit. Ethical standards make it clear that the counselor should not 
submit to the extra-counseling demands sometimes made by clients. He 
should not compromise his professional training or judgment to meet the 
requests sometimes made by clients within the interview situation itself. 
He should be able to terminate counseling or refer a client to another prac- 
titioner when he feels the client is not benefiting from his services. He should 
feel comfortable in adhering to certain limits in the time and place of offering 
his services and not feel that he must be available to anyone and at any 
time. Neither should he feel it necessary to concern himself at all times 
with the problems of his clients and how they are getting along. If the 
counselor does not take cognizance of these things he may well find himself 
preoccupied with his clients to the detriment of his own personal and family 
situation. Furthermore, such constant concern may become associated with 
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a feeling of uncertainty about realistic limits of success in counseling in that 
a counselor cannot expect to be successful with every client, In fact, such 
continuous concern may rob him of enjoying counseling as a satisfying career 
and eventually even reduce his counseling effectiveness. 

It is true, of course, that, in spite of these purposes, ethical codes can 
merely establish some rough guidelines of ethical practice, In the last anal- 
ysis they are always subject to interpretation by the individual counselor, 
As mentioned before, his interpretation is deeply affected by his personal 
needs, values, and attitudes. Hence not only is it necessary for a profession 
to develop an explicit code of ethics; it is equally or even more necessary 
for each practitioner to examine his own values and attitudes, and work 
out a manner of functioning which is as closely allied to established stand- 
ards as he can possibly make it. He needs also to continue to be sensitive to 
this issue and constantly ready to consider it with colleagues, 

The preamble to the revision of Ethical Standards of Psychologists 
(APA, 1959), sums up these considerations on ethics: 


The psychologist is committed to a belief in the dignity and worth of the 
individual human being. While demanding for himself the rights of free- 
dom of inquiry and freedom of communication, he accepts the responsibili- 
ties that these freedoms imply. He maintains integrity with respect to the 
facts of his science and in his relationships with other psychologists and 
with the public. He does not use his psychological knowledge or insights to 
secure personal advantage, nor does he knowingly permit his services to be 
used by others for purposes inconsistent with his own ethical standards. 


thority of one of the state departments (usually the department of educa- 
tion or its equivalent). 
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The legal status of counselors is as yet by no means clear. However, 
some knowledge of legal matters is essential for counselors, who perform a 
service for other people which places them in a special kind of relationship, 
and which involves the regular consideration of the most intimate and pri- 
vate aspects of other people’s lives, Because of these two characteristics of 
the counselor's work, the possibility of his becoming involved in legal situa- 
tions is always present. Even though most counselors will never be so in- 
volved, they should know something about a few aspects of the law that may 
apply to what they do, and how counseling, as well as what counselors do, 
is regarded legally. 

A certain amount of confusion exists because psychological counsel- 
ing has not acquired a definite image in the minds of counselors, much less 
a legal definition or a legal status. One reason is that only a few counselors 
have been involved in lawsuits or in courtroom incidents, Until more of them 
are so involved there is no way of knowing just how counselors will be 
regarded legally. Therefore it is impossible to definitely establish how the 
law specifically applies to counseling. It may be helpful, however, to con- 
sider first some very brief descriptions of a few aspects of the law that 
often apply to counseling. No attempt will be made to establish how 
counselors stand in relation to them, nor are the descriptions legally au- 
thoritative. 

Privileged communication is frequently discussed by counselors. 
There are two types: absolute and qualified. Absolute privileged communi- 
cations are those against which no legal action can be taken, even though 
they are false and intentionally malicious. Statements of this sort can be 
made only by a legislative body or by a judge sitting on his bench. Qualified 
privileged communications are those made to or by persons in connection 
with certain professional responsibilities and in other confidential relations. 

Privileged communication seems to have two functions: it protects 
persons against legal actions of libel and slander in the use of privileged 
communications when such communications are clearly made in the best 
interest of the individual, society, or both; it permits persons to hold pro- 
fessional confidences. For the former function, privileged communication is 
defined as follows in Corpus Juris Secundum: 


Qualified privileged communications relate to private interests 
and comprehend communications made in good faith, without actual 
malice, with reasonable and probable grounds for believing them to be 
true, on a subject matter in which the author has an interest or in respect 
to which he has a duty, public, personal or private, either legal, judicial, 
political, moral or social made to a person having a corresponding interest 
or duty. 


For the latter function, privileged communication is thus defined in 
Corpus Juris: 
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- where persons occupy toward each other certain confidential rela- 
tions, the law, on the ground of public policy, will not compel or even 
allow one of them to violate the confidence reposed in him by the other, 
by testifying, without the consent of the other, as to communications made 
to him by such other in the confidence which the relation inspired. 


Tt has been said that four conditions are necessary for communications 
to be accorded privileged status: (1) the communications must originate in 
a confidence that they will not be disclosed; (2) the relation must be one 
in which in the opinion of the community ought to be sedulously fostered; 
(3) the element of confidentiality must be essential to the full and satisfac- 
tory maintenance of the relation between the parties; and (4) the injury 
that would inure to the relation by the disclosure of the communications 
must be greater than the benefit thereby gained for the correct disposal of 
litigation. (Wigmore, Section 2285) If these conditions can be met in the 
eyes of the law, privilege presumably will be granted, 

It was mentioned above that privileged communication may protect 


ordinary sensibilities. The right is a personal one and may be waived by the 
individual if he so desires, 

An invasion of the right of privacy consists of an intrusion, of the sort 
described, into an individuals private life, causing him “emotional disturb- 
ance” or damage to his feelings. It varies in this respect from libel and slander 


> 


whereas an invasion of one’s privacy may result from truthful but damag- 
ing publications. Like libel and slander, however, an invasion of privacy 
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does not exist, for purposes of recovery, until the factors constituting the 
violation are made public or, in effect, revealed to a third person. 

Of course a counselor, in observing his primary responsibility to his 
client for maintaining the client's privacy, cannot forget his own ultimate 
responsibility for the maintenance of society, According to Corpus Juris, 
the right of privacy is the right “to live without unwarranted interference 
by the public about matters with which the public is not necessarily con- 
cerned. . . .” It is conceivable that in some instances the public might have 
a ready concern with the facts of the interview. For example, in situations 
involving the mention of serious crimes, either contemplated or committed, 
the counselor must consider the implications not only to that client but to 
himself, his profession, and the rest of society. Shrewsbury (1954) makes 
the point that in such a situation a counselor without legal immunities, 
concealing information and being subsequently indicted as an accessory, 
may not be of much help to the client and would reflect little credit on his 
institution. Nor will he greatly further the recognition of counseling as 
a profession if the client’s confused asocial tendencies result in severe in- 
jury to others. According to Principle 2.24-1 of Ethical Standards of Psy- 
chologists (1953): “The psychologist should guard professional confidences 
as a trust and reveal such confidences only after most careful deliberation 
and when there is clear and imminent danger to an individual or to society.” 

Still other aspects of law that might apply to counseling could be 
the notion of malpractice, defined by Corpus Juris Secundum as “any pro- 
fessional misconduct or any unreasonable lack of skill or fidelity in the per- 
formance of professional or fiduciary duties”; or perhaps even criminal lia- 
bility: violations of the law which constitute harm to the state and/or the 
individual, and for which the state itself will prosecute the violator. 

How many of these may apply to counseling is, of course, problemati- 
cal. It is obvious that they are only suggestions of possible aspects of the 
law that could be applicable and may serve as points of departure for the 
examination and discussion of their legal nature and their implications for 
counselors. Seminars and presentations by legal authorities are recom- 
mended for counselors in training and practicing counselors alike. 
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ETHICS 


The two selections that follow reflect both a state- 
ment of ethical practices and a consideration of the factors existing within 
the individual that affect the ethical aspects of what he does. The first 
is the “Code of Ethics” of the APGA adopted at the annual convention 


in 1961. 


In the second selection, “Why? Unethical Practice,” Schwebel seeks 
to differentiate between unethical practice which is the result of ignorance 
or inadequate training or supervision, and unethical behavior which is the 
result of self-interest and conflicting personal needs. Several possible ex- 
planations of the reasons for unethical occurrences are developed from 
actual incidents. These lead the author to the discussion of some implica- 
tions for the selection and training of counselors, 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Committee on Ethics of the American 


Personnel and Guidance Association 


PREAMBLE 


The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association is an educational, scien- 
tific, and professional organization dedi- 
cated to service to society. This service is 
committed to profound faith in the worth, 
dignity, and great potentiality of the in- 
dividual human being. 

The marks of a profession, and there- 
fore of a professional organization, can be 
stated as follows: 

1. Possession of a body of special- 
ized knowledge, skills, and attitudes known 
and practiced by its members. 

Reprinted by permission of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. Published in the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 1961, 40, 206-209. 
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2. This body of specialized knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes is derived through 
scientific inquiry and scholarly learning, 

3. This body of specialized knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes is acquired 
through professional preparation, prefera- 
bly on the graduate level, in a college or 
university as well as through continuous 
in-service training and personal growth after 
completion of formal education, 

4. This body of specialized knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes, is constantly tested 
and extended through research and schol- 
arly inquiry. 

5. A profession has a literature of 
its own, even though it may, and indeed 
must, draw portions of its content from 
other areas of knowledge. 
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6. A profession exalts service to the 
individual and society about personal gain. 
It possesses a philosophy and a code of 
ethics. 

7. A profession through the volun- 
tary association of its members constantly 
examines and improves the quality of its 
professional preparation and services to the 
individual and society. 

8. Membership in the professional 
organization and the practice of the pro- 
fession must be limited to persons meeting 
stated standards of preparation and com- 
petencies. 

9. The profession affords a life ca- 
reer and permanent membership as long as 
services meet professional standards. 

10. The public recognizes, has con- 
fidence in, and is willing to compensate the 
members of the profession for their services. 

The Association recognizes that the 
vocational roles and settings of its mem- 
bers are identified with a wide variety of 
academic disciplines and levels of academic 
preparation. This diversity reflects the per- 
vasiveness of the Association’s interest and 
influence. It also poses challenging com- 
plexities in efforts to conceptualize: 


a, the characteristics of members; 

b. desired or requisite preparation or prac- 
tice; and 

c. supporting social, legal and/or ethical 
controls, 


The specification of ethical standards 
enables the Association to clarify to mem- 
bers, future members, and to those served 
by members the nature of ethical responsi- 
bilities held in common by its members. 

The introduction of such standards 
will inevitably stimulate greater concern by 
members for practice and preparation for 
practice. It will also stimulate a general 
growth and identification with and appre- 
ciation for both the common and diverse 
characteristics of the definable roles within 
the world of work of Association members, 

There are six major areas of profes- 
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sional activity which encompass the work 
of members of APGA. For each of these 
areas certain general principles are listed 
below to serve as guide lines for ethical 
practice. These are preceded by a general 
section which includes certain principles ger- 
mane to the six areas and common to the 
entire work of the Association members. 


SECTION A 


GENERAL 


1. The member exerts what influ- 
ence he can to foster the development and 
improvement of the profession and con- 
tinues his professional growth throughout 
his career. 

2. The member has a responsibility 
to the institution within which he serves. 
His acceptance of employment by the in- 
stitution implies that he is in substantial 
agreement with the general policies and 
principles of the institution. Therefore, his 
professional activities are also in accord 
with the objectives of the institution. Within 
the member’s own work setting, if, despite 
his efforts, he cannot reach agreement as to 
acceptable ethical standards of conduct 
with his superiors, he should end his affilia- 
tion with them. 

3. The member must expect ethical 
behavior among his professional associates 
in APGA at all times. He is obligated, in 
situations where he possesses information 
raising serious doubt as to the ethical be- 
havior of other members, to attempt to 
rectify such conditions. 

4. The member is obligated to con- 
cern himself with the degree to which the 
personnel functions of non-members with 
whose work he is acquainted represent com- 
petent and ethical performance. Where his 
information raises serious doubt as to the 
ethical behavior of such persons, it is his 
responsibility to attempt to rectify such 
conditions. 


5. The member must not seek self- 
enhancement through expressing evalua- 
tions or comparisons damaging to other 
ethical professional workers. 

6. The member should not claim or 
imply professional qualifications exceeding 
those possessed and is responsible for cor- 
recting any misrepresentations of his quali- 
fications by others. 

7. The member providing services 
for personal remuneration shall, in establish- 
ing fees for such services, take careful ac- 
count of the charges made for comparable 
services by other professional persons. 

8. The member who provides in- 
formation to the public or to his subordi- 
nates, peers, or superiors has a clear re- 
sponsibility to see that both the content and 
the manner of presentation are accurate and 
appropriate to the situation. 

9. The member has an obligation 
to ensure that evaluative information about 
such persons as clients, students, and ap- 
plicants shall be shared only with those 
persons who will use such information for 
professional purposes. 

10. The member shall offer profes- 
sional services only, through the context 
of a professional relationship. Thus testing, 
counseling, and other services are not to be 
provided through the mail by means of 
newspaper or magazine articles, radio or 
television programs, or public perform- 
ances. 


SECTION B 


COUNSELING 


This section refers to practices in- 
volving a counseling relationship with a 
counselee or client and is not intended to 
be applicable to practices involving admin- 
istrative relationships with the persons be- 
ing helped. A counseling relationship de- 
notes that the person seeking help retain 
full freedom of choice and decision and 
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that the helping person has no authority 
or responsibility to approve or disapprove 
of the choices or decisions of the coun- 
selee or client. “Counselee” or “client” is 
used here to indicate the person (or per- 
sons) for whom the member has assumed 
a professional responsibility. Typically the 
counselee or client is the individual with 
whom the member has direct and primary 
contact. However, at times, “client” may 
include another person(s) when the other 
person(s) exercise significant control and 
direction over the individual being helped 
in connection with the decisions and plans 
being considered in counseling. 

1. The members primary obliga- 
tion is to respect the integrity and promote 
the welfare of the counselee or client with 
whom he is working. 

2. The counseling relationship and 
information resulting therefrom must be 
kept confidential consistent with the ob- 
ligations of the member as a professional 
person. 

3. Records of the counseling rela- 
tionship including interview notes, test data, 
correspondence, tape recordings, and other 
documents are to be considered professional 
information for use in counseling, research, 
and teaching of counselors but always with 
full protection of the identity of the client 
and with precaution so that no harm will 
come to him. 

4. The counselee or client should 
be informed of the conditions under which 
he may receive counseling assistance at or 
before the time he enters the counseling 
relationship. This is particularly true in the 
event that there exist conditions of which 
the counselee or client would not likely be 
aware. 

5. The member reserves the right to 
consult with any other professionally com- 
petent person about his counselee client. In 


' choosing his professional consultant the 


member must avoid placing the consultant 
in a conflict of interest situation, i.e., the 
consultant must be free of any other obliga- 
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tory relation to the member's client that 
would preclude the consultant being a 
proper party to the member’s efforts to help 
the counselee or client. 

6. The member shall decline to ini- 
tiate or shall terminate a counseling rela- 
tionship when he cannot be of professional 
assistance to the counselee or client either 
because of lack of competence or personal 
limitation. In such instances the member 
shall refer his counselee or client to an ap- 
propriate specialist. In the event the coun- 
selee or client declines the suggested re- 
ferral, the member is not obligated to con- 
tinue the counseling relationship. 

7. When the member learns from 
counseling relationships of conditions which 
are likely to harm others over whom his in- 
stitution or agency has responsibility, he is 
expected to report the condition to the ap- 
propriate responsible authority, but in such 
a manner as not to reveal the identity of his 
counselee or clients. 

8. In the event that the counselee 
or client’s condition is such as to require 
others to assume responsibility for him, or 
when there is clear and imminent danger to 
the counselee or client or to others, the 
member is expected to report this fact to an 
appropriate responsible authority, and/or 
take such other emergency measures as the 
situation demands, 

9. Should the member be engaged 
in a work setting which calls for any varia- 
tion from the above statements, the mem- 
ber is obligated to ascertain that such varia- 
tions are justifiable under the conditions 
and that such variations are clearly speci- 
fied and made known to all concerned with 
such counseling services, 


SECTION C 


TESTING 


1, The primary purpose of psycho- 
logical testing is to provide objective and 


comparative measures for use in self-evalua- 
tion or evaluation by others of general or 
specific attributes. 

2. Generally, test results constitute 
only one of a variety of pertinent data for 
personnel and guidance decisions. It is the 
member's responsibility to provide ade- 
quate orientation or information to the ex- 
aminee(s) so that the results of testing may 
be placed in proper perspective with other 
relevant factors. 

3. When making any statements to 
the public about tests and testing care must 
be taken to give accurate information and to 
avoid any false claims or misconceptions. 

4. Different tests demand different 
levels of competence for administration, 
scoring, and interpretation. It is therefore 
the responsibility of the member to recog- 
nize the limits of his competence and to per- 
form only those functions which fall within 
his preparation and competence. 

5. In selecting tests for use in a 
given situation or with a particular client 
the member must consider not only general 
but also specific validity, reliability, and 
appropriateness of the test(s). 

6. Tests should be administered un- 
der the same conditions which were estab- 
lished in their standardization. Except for 
research purposes explicitly stated, any de- 
partures from these conditions, as well as 
unusual behavior or irregularities during 
the testing session which may affect the 
interpretation of the test results, must be 
fully noted and reported. In this connection, 
unsupervised test-taking or the use of tests 
through the mails are of questionable value. 

7. The value of psychological tests 
depends in part on the novelty to persons 
taking them. Any prior information, coach- 
ing, or reproduction of test materials tend 
to invalidate test results. Therefore, test se- 
curity is one of the professional obligations 
of the member. 

8. The member has the responsibil- 
ity to inform the examinee(s) as to the pur- 
pose of testing. The criteria of examinee’s 


7. 


welfare and/or explicit prior understanding 
with him should determine who the recipi- 
ents of the test results may be. 

9. The member should guard against 
the appropriation, reproduction, or modifi- 
cations of published tests or parts thereof 
without express permission and adequate 
recognition of the original author or pub- 
lisher. 

Regarding the preparation, publica- 
tion, and distribution of tests reference 
should be made to: 


“Tests and Diagnostic Techniques”—Re- 
port of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, American 
Educational Research Association, and 
National Council of Measurements used 
in Education Supplement to Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1954, 2, 1-38. 


SECTION D 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


1. In the performance of any re- 
search on human subjects, the member must 
avoid causing any injurious effects or after- 
effects of the experiment upon his subjects. 

2. The member may withhold in- 
formation or provide misinformation to sub- 
jects only when it is essential to the in- 
vestigation and where he assumes responsi- 
bility for corrective action following the in- 
vestigation. 

3. In reporting research results, ex- 
plicit mention must be made of all variables 
and conditions known to the investigator 
which might affect interpretation of the 
data. 

4. The member is responsible for 
conducting and reporting his investigations 
so as to minimize the possibility that his 
findings will be misleading. 

5. The member has an obligation to 
make available original research data to 
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qualified others who may wish to replicate 
or verify the study. 

6. In reporting research results or 
in making original data available, due care 
must be taken to disguise the identity of the 
subjects, in the absence of specific permis- 
sion from such subjects to do otherwise. 

7. In conducting and reporting re- 
search, the member should be familiar with, 
and give recognition to, previous work on 
the topic. 

8. The member has the obligation to 
give due credit to those who have con- 
tributed significantly to his research, in 
accordance with their contributions. 

9. The member has the obligation 
to honor commitments made to subjects of 
research in return for their cooperation. 

10. The member is expected to com- 
municate to other members the results of 
any research he judges to be of professional 
or scientific value. 


SECTION E 


COUNSELING AND PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Consulting refers to a voluntary re- 
lationship between a professional helper 
and help-needing social unit (industry, busi- 
ness, school, college, etc.) in which the 
consultant is attempting to give help to the 
client in the solving of some current or po- 
tential problem.* 

1. The member acting as a con- 
sultant must have a high degree of self- 
awareness of his own values and needs in 
entering a helping relationship which in- 
volves change in a social unit. 

2. There should be understanding 
and agreement between consultant and cli- 
ent as to directions or goals of the at- 
tempted change. 

3. The consultant must be reason- 
® This definition is adapted from “Dimensions 
of the Consultant’s Job” by Ronald Lippitt, The 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1959. 
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ably certain that he or his organization have 
the necessary skills and resources for giving 
the kind of help which is needed now or 
that may develop later. 

4. The consulting relationship must 
be one in which client adaptability and 
growth toward self-direction are encour- 
aged and cultivated. The consultant must 
consistently maintain his role as a con- 
sultant and not become a decision maker 
for the client. 

5. The consultant in announcing his 
availibility for service as a consultant fol- 
lows professional rather than commercial 
standards in describing his services with 
accuracy, dignity, and caution. 

6. For private practice in testing, 
counseling, or consulting the ethical prin- 
ciples stated in all previous sections of this 
document are pertinent. In addition, any 
individual, agency, or institution offering 
educational and vocational counseling to 
the public should meet the standards of the 
American Board on Professional Standards 
in Vocational Counseling, Inc. 


SECTION F 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


1. The member is responsible for 
establishing working agreements with super- 
visors and with subordinates especially re- 
garding counseling or clinical relationships, 
confidentiality, distinction between public 
and private material, and a mutual respect 
for the positions of parties involved in such 
issues, 

2. Such working agreements may 
vary from one institutional setting to an- 
other. What should be the case in each in- 
stance, however, is that agreements have 
been specified, made known to those con- 
cerned, and whenever possible the agree- 
ments reflect institutional policy rather than 
personal judgment. 

3. The member's responsibility to 
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his superiors requires that he keep them 
aware of conditions affecting the institution, 
particularly those which may be poten- 
tially disrupting or damaging to the institu- 
tion. 

4. The member has a responsibility 
to select competent persons for assigned re- 
sponsibilities and to see that his personnel 
are used maximally for the skills and ex- 
perience they possess. 

5. The member has responsibility for 
constantly stimulating his staff for their and 
his own continued growth and improve- 
ment. He must see that staff members are 
adequately supervised as to the quality of 
their functioning and for purposes of pro- 
fessional development. 

6. The member is responsible for 
seeing that his staff is informed of policies, 
goals, and programs toward which the de- 
partment’s operations are oriented. 


SECTION G 


PREPARATION FOR PERSONNEL WORK 


1, The member in charge of train- 
ing sets up a strong program of academic 
study and supervised practice in order to 
prepare the trainees for their future re- 
sponsibilities. 

2. The training program should aim 
to develop in the trainee not only skills and 
knowledge, but also self-understanding. 

3. The member should be aware of 
any manifestations of personal limitations 
in a student trainee which may influence 
the latter’s provision of competent services 
and has an obligation to offer assistance to 
the trainee in securing professional reme- 
dial help. 

4. The training program should in- 
clude preparation in research and stimula- 
tion for the future personnel worker to do re- 
search and add to the knowledge in his 
field. 


5. The training program should 


make the trainee aware of the ethical re- 
sponsibilities and standards of the profession 
he is entering. 


6. The program of preparation 
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should aim at inculcating among the train- 
ees, who will later become the practitioners 
of our profession, the ideal of service to in- 
dividual and society above personal gain. 


WHY? UNETHICAL PRACTICE 


essere eee e Milton Schwebel 


The counseling and psychological 
professions have established codes of ethi- 
cal practice and provided machinery to 
deal with violations; but they have not as 
yet attempted to find the causes of un- 
ethical practice. The literature includes nu- 
merous codes and descriptions of the right 
kind of professional behavior, but there are 
no published data on the kind of personal 
qualities that are associated with ethical 
practice and the kind of training program 
that facilitates such practice. This paper is a 
first step toward identifying the causes of 
unethical practice and behavior. 

The criteria for the selection of 
counseling psychologists cannot be ade- 
quate until the correlates of ethical prac- 
tice and behavior are known. Is ethical be- 
havior correlated with a personality trait? A 
configuration of traits? A character type? 
A pattern of values? A pattern of interests? 
Is there such a creature as an ethical per- 
son, or does the ethical quality of behavior 
vary with the situation? In either case, 
what changes in curriculum and in teach- 
ing approaches will contribute to ethical 
practice? 

Such information on selection and 
training is not available in the codes of prac- 
tice devised by counselors and psycholo- 
gists. These codes have other purposes. 
Some of them are professional codes, for ex- 
ample the work of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and earlier the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1955, 2, 122-128. 


in developing minimum standards for voca- 
tional guidance services and in listing ap- 
proved agencies that meet those standards 
(25, 26). Others are technical codes, for ex- 
ample the technical recommendations for 
the preparation and publication of psycho- 
logical tests and diagnostic techniques, de- 
veloped by a joint committee of three or- 
ganizations (29). Still other codes deal with 
ethical practice such as those. proposed by 
counselors in recent years (10, 11), and The 
Ethical Standards of Psychologists of the 
American Psychological Association (27). 
Applications of the APA code to counseling 
have been indicated by Wrenn (23), 


THE APA DATA 


While not designed for this purpose 
the published data of the APA code are a 
source of information on the causes of un- 
ethical behavior and practice, and will be 
used in this paper for the formulation of 
hypotheses. These data were obtained from 
the members of the APA who “were asked 
by letter to describe a situation they knew 
of first-hand, in which a psychologist made 
a decision having ethical implications, and 
to indicate what the correspondents per- 
ceived as being the ethical issues involved.” 
The limitations of these data should be 
recognized. Although the published state- 
ments are representative of the “more than 
a thousand” reports received from APA 
members, these reports represent no more 
than one-seventh of the total population of 
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the APA membership at the time. Further- 
more, “the incidents cannot be thought of 
as an accurate sampling from the universe 
of ethical problems of psychologists.” Nor 
can the hypotheses be thought of as an 
accurate sampling from the universe of 
causes of ethical problems. 


DEFINITIONS 


In order to understand the ter- 
minology of this paper the reader should 
understand the different meanings that are 
assigned to the terms “practice” and “be- 
havior.” Practice refers to an act but not 
to the motivation of the practitioner. Be- 
havior, on the other hand, refers to the 
motivation and the underlying values of the 
person. Thus, an unethical practice is an 
act by a psychologist that is not in accord 
with the accepted standards of ethical prac- 
tice; unethical behavior occurs only when 
conflicting personal interests of the psy- 
chologist lead to the unethical practice. A 
psychologist who commits an unethical prac- 
tice as a result of ignorance or inadequate 
training or supervision is not behaving 
unethically. While this seemingly academic 
distinction in no way alters the effect of 
unethical practice on the client, it does 
have significance for the selection and train- 
ing of psychologists. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


1. Self interest causes unethical be- 
havior and unethical practice. 
a, Personal profit motive as a cause. 


An adolescent boy sought vo- 
cational guidance and personal coun- 
seling from a consulting psychologist. 
As a “come on” tactic the psycholo- 
gist told him at the end of an hour 
that if he wanted to hear more he 
would have to pay more. 

A consulting psychologist in 


private practice, mainly in vocational 
counseling, was visited by a repre- 
sentative of a private trade school, 
who set forth the merits of the school, 
and then stated that the school would 
of course pay the psychologist a com- 
mission on the tuition of any student 
referred by the psychologist as a re- 
sult of counseling. The psychologist 
stated that he was not interested in 
such an arrangement... . 


The profit motive provides a con- 
flict for workers whose dominant profes- 
sional purpose is service to people. It can 
serve well as a standard for wise decision 
in many occupations where success is meas- 
ured by the profits of the organization, 
but for the psychologist, school counselor, 
social worker, and others, in agencies or in 
private practice, this motive can impair pro- 
fessional judgment. 

The profession wants to exclude 
those among its candidates whose charac- 
ter would make them susceptible to tempta- 
tions of profit at a cost to the welfare of 
the client. The need is for research that 
will determine the identifiable correlates 
of the ethical character in counseling psy- 
chology and that will develop instruments 
and techniques for the recognition of these 
correlates in an individual. 

b. The need for self-enhancement as 

a cause. 


Several months ago, a female 
student left the university campus 
and was not heard of for approxi- 
mately two weeks, The newspapers 
made a big story out of the incident, 
and a psychologist on the university 
staff told the newspapers that the 
girl was in his class and that he had 
had several talks with her. He gave 
out considerable information that 
seemed of confidential nature. 

A successful professional man 
arranged to have a college counselor 
provide vocational guidance for his 
son. He implied strongly that he 


would like for the counselor to per- 
suade his son to enter his profession 
and plan to join his business as a 

artner. The counselor sensed the 
direction of the father’s thinking and 
explained to him that these consid- 
erations would probably be discussed 
but that the son would have to work 
out his own decisions. 


It is assumed that psychologists 
know that the content of a professional con- 
ference should not be publicized. How then 
account for the behavior of the psychologist? 

The inadequate self seeks for en- 
hancement, sometimes at a cost to others. 
The psychology instructor may have been 
motivated in his unethical behavior by such 
a need which could be fed by publicity. 
The college counselor, on the other hand, 
was free from the need to please the “suc- 
cessful professional man.” 

Feelings of inadequacy obviously 
can impede counseling and contribute to 
unethical behavior. Such feelings are com- 
mon in our culture. To exclude all candi- 
dates who are infected with them would 
eliminate many potentially effective coun- 
selors. How intense, then, must these in- 
feriority feelings be before they lead to 
violations of accepted standards? Are they 
destructive only when they remain uncon- 
scious? While investigators seek answers to 
these and other questions, the profession 
can remain alerted to the “inadequacy syn- 
drome” in its screening and training of 
candidates. 

Some reported practices, like the 
following, are blatant violations of good 
professional behavior. 


A member of a clinic staff 
pointed to a fourteen-year-old lad 
and said (after viewing the report 
handed him by the staff psycholo- 
gist), “You are a feebleminded 
boy. . . .” The boy as well as the 
parents were very much disturbed 
and sought counsel elsewhere. 
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It seems that such gross insensitivity 
can be recognized in candidates even now, 
without further research. 

c. The need to maintain security 

and status as a cause. 


An earnest but inexperienced 
young psychologist on a hospital 
staff examined a man who showed 
some schizophrenic characteristics al- 
though there were also some indi- 
cations that were not consistent with 
this diagnosis. Instead of indicating 
the uncertainty of diagnosis, he 
firmly recommended a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. The discrepancy was 
noticed later. The young psycholo- 
gist felt it would be a weakness to 
admit error and clung tenanciously 
to his conclusion. . . . 

A lieutenant (jg) psycholo- 
gist in a naval training center was 
ordered by his senior officer, a psy- 
chiatrist, to change the wording and 
omit certain items on certain stand- 
ardized tests being used in screening 
recruits. The psychologist refused on 
grounds that this was an improper 
order. The psychiatrist initiated dis- 
ciplinary proceedings with the senior 
medical officer who, however, sided 
with the psychologist and refused 
to entertain the charge of “disobedi- 
ence of military orders,” maintaining 
that the psychologist alone was re- 
sponsible for decision within the 
clear limits of his own specialty, 


The “young psychologist” on the hos- 
pital staff was aware of the uncertainty of 
his diagnosis, Yet he could not risk what 
he regarded as weakness and threat to his 
status in revealing uncertainty. The naval 
officer on the other hand seemed to have 
taken a far greater risk in maintaining a 
fundamental principle of test procedure. 

What accounts for the difference in 
behavior? In part it appears to be attrib- 
utable to the character of the professional 
worker. The adequate individual is willing 
to risk suffering some loss of status or se- 
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curity rather than work in an unethical man- 
ner. The inadequate person will tend to see 
threat to his security even when none exists. 

In part the difference in behavior 
may be attributable to the climate in the 
organization and the character of the leader. 
If the climate is threatening, perhaps in 
being highly competitive, the counselor may 
choose unethical practice rather than admit 
to uncertainty and expose himself to real 
or imagined retaliation. The autocratic 
leader bestirs the anxieties of the “mar- 
ginal” worker and leads him in self-defense 
to behavior that he might not otherwise en- 
gage in. 


2. Unsound judgment due to inade- 
quate training and/or supervised experi- 
ence, or due to ineffective selection, causes 
unethical practice; since self-interest is not 
a primary factor, the behavior of the psy- 
chologist is not unethical. 

a. Unsound judgment in maintain- 

ing confidences in staff relations. 


In an industrial testing situa- 
tion, where interviews were con- 
ducted for research purposes, with 
the assurance that the results would 
be treated in confidence, it was re- 
vealed that a foreman was regarded 
by his men as being particularly in- 
competent. Management was in- 
formed and steps were taken to train 
the foreman in more effective ways 
of doing his job. This was considered 
to be a breach of ethics on the 
grounds that information received in 
confidence as a professional worker 
must not be revealed under any cir- 
cumstances even to achieve desirable 
ends, 

In a me school guidance 
program there has been some dis- 
cussion of how much of the informa- 
tion given by a student to his coun- 
selor should be divulged to the prin- 
cipal, to the class room teacher, to 
the school nurse, or to anyone else 
present when the case is staffed. The 
counselors are acting as consultants 


in matters of guidance to the rest of 
the staff, and find it difficult to know 
to what extent students’ confidences 
may be discussed in a staff meeting. 


What makes for wise judgment? This 
could be restated: What kind of training, 
of supervised experience, will enable the 
counselor to find in many such situations 
that no conflict exists because the right, 
the ethical, course of action is obvious? 
Problems cannot be entirely eliminated but 
their number and intensity can be signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Additional factors may operate in 
cases like these. The counselors need to 
impress the staff could interfere with his 
judgment in determining the limits of shar- 
ing information about a client. 

b. Unsound judgment in maintain- 

ing confidences about anti-social 
behavior. 


A student whose apparent 
classification should be nympho- 
mania came voluntarily to a school 
psychologist for assistance. Her be- 
havior was a record of repeated vio- 
lations of the standards of conduct 
prescribed by the institution. The 
psychologist decided against report- 
ing her to school authorities and in- 
stead persuaded her to go to a psy- 
chiatrist in a neighboring city for 
treatment. The psychologist con- 
cluded, “Confidences of clients must 
be kept inviolate. However, every 
effort to protect the group should be 
exerted. In this case, protection will 
be afforded, we hope, by the fact that 
the client is having psychiatric treat- 
ment and may improve.” 

A chil oF a guard in a hos- 
pital for the criminally insane was 
refered to me as an emotionally dis- 
turbed child. In an interview, she 
described in detail an incident re- 
lating to the subduing of a prisoner 
with a blunt instrument which re- 
sulted in the prisoner’s death. There 
was a question in my mind whether 
or not I was obligated to turn this 
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information over to the hospital 
authorities for further investigation, 
My personal feeling is that any in- 
formation divulged by a patient 
should be held in strictest confidence. 
On the other hand, there is also the 
responsibility for protecting prison- 
ers from the possibility of such treat- 
ment. 


No rule of thumb can be applied to 
such problem solving. The easy way is to 
decide that the group comes first. This is a 
tempting rationalization. While it can pro- 
tect the insecure psychologist from possible 
anguish, it can defeat the very purposes of 
counseling and therapy, one of them being 
the protection of society by changing the 
behavior of the client. It can make the 
counselor's office a very unpopular place, 
“off-limits” for those who need to speak 
freely of anti-social behavior. 

The comments about training and 
experience in the previous section (2a) ap- 
ply here too. 


3. Ignorance causes unethical prac- 
tice. Since self-interest is not a primary fac- 
tor, the behavior of the psychologist is not 
unethical. 

a. Ignorance of technical informa- 

tion as a cause. 


I received a Rorschach from 
a therapist in another city requesting 
that I help in the interpretation. This 
I did. Some time after I received a 
letter from a woman, the patient for 
whom the Rorschach record had 
been obtained. It developed that the 
therapist had passed on information 
directly to her which was intended 
entirely for him, oludog appar- 
ently an interpretation of schizo- 
phrenia. From the woman's letter, I 
judged that a distressing, and un- 
warranted, situation had been set 


up . . . I believe it was a sin of ig- 
norance rather than of deliberate 
abuse. 
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Ignorance plays no small part in pro- 
ducing undesirable professional practice. 
An experienced school counselor, certified 
by his state education department, informed 
one student that his low Social Welfare 
score on the Kuder signified that he was 
selfish. The Kuder and Strong are cited 
to document the client's possession or lack 
of “aptitudes.” Students are encouraged by 
counselors to go to college or enter profes- 
sions so that they will lead “fuller, richer 
lives.” 

To the client it is little comfort to 
learn that the professional blunders may 
have been due primarily to ignorance. But 
to the profession it is important because 
ignorance is remediable. A student with suf- 
ficient intelligence for graduate work has 
the capacity to learn to avoid such “a sin of 
ignorance.” 

b. Ignorance of his values, espe- 
cially those that are incompati- 
ble with respect for the integrity 
of the individual, as a cause. 


A vocational adviser pro- 
jected his stereotype of a minority 
group into the advisement procedure, 
thereby attempting to persuade a 
Negro client to accept a lower level 
objective than the client was capable 
of reaching even with a realistic 
social handicap. I believe that if a 
psychologist agrees to accept a hu- 
man being as a client he should be 
expected to give as objective and as 
high quality professional service as 
possible, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or fee involved. 


This person is not yet ready for the 
profession. To say that such practices are 
a product of early learning, of values rooted 
in an individual in his early years, does not 
remove responsibility from the profession 
and the universities for their prevention. 
The problem becomes one of introducing 
learning experiences that make the psy- 
chologist fully aware of his values. 
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SUMMARY 


The ethical problems of psycholo- 
gists throw some light on the origin of un- 
ethical practice and behavior. Practices that 
are contrary to the best interests of the 
client appear to stem from (a) the over- 
powering self-interest of the professional 
worker as expressed in personal profit, self- 
enhancement, and the maintenance of se- 
curity and status; (b) poor judgment, due 
in part at least to inexperience in problem 
solving in counseling; (c) ignorance of tech- 
nical knowledge and of one’s own values. 
Only the first type of behavior is unethical 
in origin; only in this case is the psycholo- 
gist motivated primarily by self-interest. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Since the hypotheses were derived 
by induction from the experiences of psy- 
chologists, and by less conservative inter- 
pretation would rate as conclusions, it seems 
justifiable to present implications. 

Selection: The introduction of more 
rigid personality criteria in the selection of 
counselors can be expected to promote ethi- 
cal practice. The dangers inherent in such 
action are recognized by the APA in its 
policy on entrance requirements: “Exclusion 
on the grounds of . . . vague unvalidated 
considerations of an applicant's personality 
is never warranted” (28, p. 7). This em- 
phasizes the need for research on personality 
criteria. The prediction studies of Kelly and 
Fiske (13) on the performance of clinical 
psychologists have not been encouraging. 

Knowledge of the qualities that make 
for the effective counselor is incomplete. 
According to a recent study (22) less than 
half of thirty-three universities that train 
counseling psychologists felt satisfied that 
they knew the essential traits and more 
than half were “actively dissatisfied” with 
their present selection methods. Yet prog- 
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ress is being made. Fiedler’s (8) study of 
therapist characteristics has been an im- 
portant forward step. So has Dittman’s (7) 
development of a research method. Cottle 
(4, 5, 6) has reviewed studies on the per- 
sonal characteristics of counselors and has 
devised an experimental scale for the dif- 
ferentiation of counselors from other groups. 
The writer and two associates are develop- 
ing an instrument to identify “good coun- 
selor” traits which will be used to test the 
effects of various aspects of counselor train- 
ing. Until such time as the desired qualities 
can be more precisely identified the profes- 
sion can protect itself from gross violations 
by excluding those who in their relations 
with other persons are extremely autocratic, 
exploitative, and narcissistic. 

Training: Several causes of unde- 
sirable behavior appear to be susceptible 
to change through training. In some cases 
the counselor's conflict is due to his inex- 
perience in facing problems, in making in- 
dependent judgments. What seem to be 
indicated are functional training programs 
that focus on problems and that utilize 
theory as an instrument of problem solving 
rather than as an end of learning. The pro- 
fessional case conference and various work- 
shop procedures are especially appropriate 
both in the universities and on the job in 
agencies, schools, and hospitals. Some teach- 
ing approaches such as role-playing (20) 
confront the student with realistic prob- 
lems and with practice at solving them 
from the earliest training experience. There 
is no substitute for the well-supervised 
practicum (3, p. 182) and continued super- 
vision on the first job. 

Some violations seem to breed in 
a threatening atmosphere created by poor 
training leadership. Greater emphasis in 
training programs on the use of dynamic 
group processes in staff, faculty, and com- 
mittee meetings would probably make for 
healthier climate and for greater security 
of the administrator as well as his staff. 

In other instances professional indis- 


cretions are due to ignorance of some of 
the “facts of life,” a situation that coun- 
selor training institutions can seek to cor- 
rect by increased use of evaluative devices 
that measure understanding and compe- 
tency rather than memory and industry. 
One example of a device of this type for 
use particularly in lower level graduate 
work is the set of tests developed by Axline 
and Porter and by Blocksma and reported 
by Porter (16, p. 41, 190); another exam- 
ple, for use with advanced graduate stu- 
dents, is the joint evaluation by supervisor 
and trainee of the latter’s interview record- 
ing, a procedure recommended by Robin- 
son (17, p. 159). 

The conflicts in many cases stem 
from the subtle intrusion of the counselor's 
values. His values are important to good 
counseling as well as to ethical practice. 
Hiltner (12) demonstrated by use of inter- 
view material the ways in which personal 
attitudes affect the counseling process. Rog- 
ers (18) reported on recent research sug- 
gesting that the counselor's liking and re- 
spect for the client are factors in the success 
of counseling; and in a review of studies, 
Fiedler (9) indicated the need for certain 
feelings on the part of the therapist. Be- 
cause learning about his motivation is so 
important, the graduate student in coun- 
seling needs to experience some form of 
personal counseling, perhaps in small classes 
designed for that purpose. Wrenn (24) 
emphasized the value of such an experience 
in an article on the training and selection of 
student personnel workers. Division 17s 
Committee on Counselor Training described 
it as a way “by which the student may gain 
an enlarged basis for understanding the 
counseling process” (2, p. 178), yet it did 
not recommend personal counseling as a 
requirement on the grounds that it is of 
greatest value when it comes as a result of 
the student’s motivation. Undoubtedly this 
is true, but surely the student's motivation 
is equally desirable for the entire program. 
Another writer (1) pointed to the danger 
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of ignoring the importance of counseling 
techniques in the growing awareness of the 
importance of counselors’ attitudes. At a 
time when courses in counselor training 
focus either on techniques or on dynamics 
of the client's behavior this fear seems 
groundless. 

In its report on practicum training 
the Committee on Counselor Training (3, p. 
186) said that “self-understanding and self- 
discipline” were needed at the point of 
entering internship. Changes in self-knowl- 
edge achieved by a course in counseling 
techniques wére studied by Lifton (15) 
and are now being studied by Slomowitz 
(21). Lifton (14) also made a preliminary 
study of some effects of supervision on 
empathic ability; and Blocksma in a pio- 
neer investigation reported by Rogers (19, 
pp. 452-458) studied the effectiveness of 
an intensive course in client-centered ther- 
apy which achieved changes in the coun- 
selor’s concept of his role. By one means or 
another, either as an integral part of exist- 
ing courses or as an addition to the cur- 
riculum the profession will want to pro- 
vide increased opportunity for “self-under- 
standing and self-discipline.” 
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“The Psychologist in Today’s Legal World: Part II, 
Confidential Communications” was prepared by D. W. Louisell, a lawyer. It 
is an analysis of the position of psychologists in regard to the question of 
privileged communication and is one of the few authoritative papers on the 
relation between law and psychology. It directly concerns psychologists, but 
its implications for all professional counselors are obvious, 
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Confidential Communications 


+eeeeeeess David W. Louisell * 


The practice of psychology has come 
of age in American society during an era 
when legal scholars are prone to deprecate 
the social and moral worth of the historic 
privileges of confidential communication. 
The “practice of psychology” recently has 
been defined by Tennessee and Arkansas 
as the rendering “. . . to individuals or to 
the public for remuneration any service 
involving the application of recognized 
principles, methods and procedures of the 
science and profession of psychology, such 
as interviewing or administering and inter- 
preting tests of mental abilities, aptitudes, 
interest and personality characteristics, for 
such purposes as psychological evaluation 
or for educational or vocational selection, 


"Due to limited space legal citations and cases 
are not included. For these, your attention is in- 
vited to the original publication. 

Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
Minnesota Law Review, 1957, 41, 731-750. 
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guidance or placement, or for such pur- 
poses as over-all personality appraisal or 
classification, personality counseling, psy- 
chotherapy or personality readjustment.” 
More briefly, New York has in effect de- 
fined the practice of psychology as the 
rendering of services to individuals, corpora- 
tions or the public for remuneration by 
anyone holding himself out to the public 
under the description “psychology” or its 
derivatives. In view of the current depreca- 
tion of the philosophy of the confidential 
communication privileges by eminent evi- 
dence scholars, it is noteworthy that all four 
states known at this writing to have passed 
licensure laws for psychologists accord to 
their clients the privilege of confidential 
communication, and two of the six states 
known to have passed psychologist certifica- 
tion laws have done likewise. 

Further, the six states which by 
statute have accorded to psychologists’ cli- 
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ents the privilege of confidential communi- 
cations have given the privilege a status 
equivalent to that enjoyed by client-attor- 
ney communications. Thereby such states 
have accorded the new statutory privilege 
as broad a scope, and underpinned it with 
sanctions at least as significant, as those 
appurtenant to any of the common law 
confidential communication privileges. The 
New York statute provides (and the other 
five statutes are identical or substantially 
similar): 

The confidential relations and 
communications between a psychol- 
ogist registered under provisions of 
this act and his client are placed on 
the same basis as those provided by 
law between attorney and client, and 
nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued to require any such privileged 
communications to be disclosed. 

New Yorks willingness to extend con- 
fidentiality to psychologist-client relations 
in terms at least as inclusive as that en- 
joyed by any of the privileged relations at 
common law, is perhaps particularly sig- 
nificant because New York historically has 
been and currently is outstanding in its 
willingness to abide by the philosophy of 
confidentiality and to effectuate its logical 
and policy requirements even in “hard 
cases.” 

American society is therefore con- 
fronted with increasing recognition of privi- 
lege for client-psychologist relations at a 
time when the doctrine of confidentiality for 
even the established professional communi- 
cation privileges is under strong attack. 
Professor Chafee, attempting in 1943 to 
substantiate his thesis that the patient-physi- 
cian privilege obstructs justice, was able to 
state: “There is no privilege for communica- 
tions to unlicensed practitioners. . . . And 
those psychoanalysts who have been too 
busy to study medicine must have spicier 
facts to relate than physicians, but no court 
has yet bound them to secrecy.” But since 
then a court in Illinois, which has no statute 


recognizing a patient-physician privilege 
and where presumably the common law 
rule refusing to recognize such a privilege 
prevails, nevertheless spelled out a privilege 
for the patient of a psychotherapist, care- 
fully distinguishing that relationship from 
the conventional patient-physician relation- 
ship. Whether the legislatures currently 
convened will add to the growing list of 
states according privilege to client-psycholo- 
gist communications is not known; but the 
fact that within the last decade six states 
have put themselves on that list would seem 
to make an affirmative prediction reason- 
able. 

How is the cumulating growth of 
this new privilege to be appraised? Does it 
represent a felt social need for confiden- 
tiality in relationships that are multiplying 
in frequency and doubtless also in sig- 
nificance as the result of the tensions of an 
increasingly complex and difficult environ- 
ment? Is such growth but the function of 
the incredibly rapid increase in the rendi- 
tion of psychological services? Or is such 
growth merely the result of well-integrated 
efforts on the part of the organized profes- 
sion of psychology to achieve for itself addi- 
tional professional status? An answer to 
those and similar questions is important. 
The legal profession and the public should 
be willing to weigh dispassionately this new 
privilege on the scales of principle, measur- 
ing the values of the freedom it promotes 
against the countervailing need in adjudica- 
tion for the kind of information that applica- 
tion of the privilege will preclude. If the 
privilege is necessary or strongly desirable 
to fulfill the needs of psychodiagnostics and 
psychotherapy, the importance of these 
processes to individual well-being would 
seem to preclude sacrificing their values to 
the less frequent and often less cogent need 
of judicial administration for disclosure of 
the communications in order to get all rele- 
vant facts. On the other hand, if the new 
privilege is irrationally based and is but the 
fruit of the professional ambitions of “newer 


crafts and professions whose secret com- 
munications with their patrons” were not 
historically privileged, establishment of the 
new privilege may do great harm. For the 
spawning of spurious privileges can only 
augment the tendency to undermine the 
philosophy of privilege, to the serious loss 
in this writer's opinion of personal freedom. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, to 
analyze the strengths and weaknesses of 
placing the confidential relations and com- 
munications between a psychologist and his 
client on the same basis as those provided 
by law between attorney and client. The 
author’s conclusion is that because of the 
multiple and diverse functions currently per- 
formed by psychologists, according confi- 
dentiality to clients of psychologists as such 
is unwarranted. On the other hand, clients 
of psychologists functioning in certain ca- 
pacities, especially patients of the psychol- 
ogist psychodiagnostician and psychothera- 
pist, should be entitled to the privilege of 
confidential communication. 

Of course, from the self-centered 
viewpoint of professional prestige and pride 
characterized by Shakow as “familiocen- 
trism’”—the viewpoint that emphasizes “real 
or fancied shelter or prestige to special 
groups of [professional] people’—there can 
be little doubt that the six statutory pro- 
visions obtain for the profession of psychol- 
ogy the maximal confidentiality in relations 
with clients known to our legal system. 
While confidentiality of spousal and peni- 
tent-clergymen communications was prob- 
ably recognized at common law, it is clear 
that confidentiality existed for client-attorney 
communications just as it is clear that it 
did not exist for patient-physician com- 
munications. State statutes on client-attorney 
communications are only declarative and 
definitive of a privilege deeply rooted in our 
legal system and social fabric long prior to 
such statutes. Therefore if the new privilege 
be viewed as the objective of organized 
psychology sought for reasons of profes- 
sional prestige, there can be no doubt that 
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so far as statutory law is concerned the 
profession has already achieved its objec- 
tive in Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Washington and New York. But if 
this were the true or principal reason for 
the new privilege, the public would be con- 
fronted with a spurious privilege which 
ought to be resisted. However, as will be 
developed later, it is believed that there is 
a sound rationale and sociological and moral 
need for a properly defined privilege for 
the patients of certain psychologists, es- 
pecially those functioning as psychodiag- 
nosticians and psychotherapists. 

It seems clear that the six mentioned 
states, in placing the new privilege on the 
same basis as that for client-attorney com- 
munications, have achieved at least the 
virtue of relative simplicity of definition. 
The client-attomey privilege is of ancient 
lineage with widespread if not universal 
acceptance at least in the Anglo-American 
legal world, and has been so often con- 
strued and applied that there is a well- 
established body of doctrine available for 
assimilation to the new privilege. When 
one considers the large number of decisions 
which have characterized the evolution of 
the client-attomey privilege, the desires of 
formulators of a new privilege to reap the 
fruits of battles fought and victories won, 
rather to invite new warfare by generalized 
statement of principle, are quite under- 
standable. Further, blanketing the clients of 
psychologists as such within the scope of 
the privilege helps to avoid the perplexing 
definitional problems which would ensue 
from a statute granting or withholding priv- 
ilege according to the function performed 
by the psychologist. But the problem of 
recognition of a new privilege is too im- 
portant to be resolved exclusively or pri- 
marily by considerations of ease of defini- 
tion, especially in view of the danger to 
all privilege of undue extension of confi- 
dentiality. If the result is to achieve a priv- 
ilege more soundly based in a justifying ra- 
tionale, even though more difficult of defini- 
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tion, it is far better to face up to hard defi- 
nitional problems and resolve them as well 
as possible. 

Against the virtue, then, of relative 
simplicity of definition of the new privilege 
by the six mentioned states, must be bal- 
anced whatever undesirable features inhere 
in placing client-psychologist relations and 
communications on the same basis as those 
of client-attorney. It is believed that ac- 
cording a privilege to the client of the psy- 
chologist qua psychologist, (1) may result 
in the anomaly of wrongly failing to give 
the privilege in certain relations (patient- 
psychiatrist) identic in essential attributes 
to privileged client-psychologist relations, 
(2) discriminatorily grants the privilege in 
certain client-psychologist relations while 
not granting it in substantially equivalent 
client relations with non-psychologists, with- 
out rational basis for the distinction, and 
(3) grants the privilege in respect of certain 
functions performed by psychologists which 
should not be privileged. Each of these de- 
fects will now be examined. 

(1) While patient-physician com- 
munications clearly were not privileged at 
common law, nearly two-thirds of the states 
by statute have accepted the privilege with 
varying qualifications, exceptions and waiver 
provisions. But, seventeen states, including 
Georgia and Tennessee, have refused to 
adopt this privilege. Assuming for purposes 
of analysis the correctness of Wigmore’s 
famous four conditions of legitimate priv- 
ilege, and his resultant conclusion that the 
American statutory enactments of patient- 
physician privilege are unsound and un- 
justified, it nevertheless seems clear that not 
all patient-physicians communications are 
legitimately classified in the same category. 
As this writer pointed out, communications 
to an orthopedic surgeon, for example, are 
normally quite a different thing by nature 
than communications to a psychiatrist. The 
psychiatrist’s patient, or for that matter the 
patient of the medical internist or even of 
the general medical practitioner functioning 
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in psychosomatic medicine, may well be en- 
titled to the privilege of confidentiality even 
on the assumption that a general patient- 
physician privilege is unwarranted. In any 
event, certainly a psychiatrist’s patient is 
entitled to confidentiality if a similarly situ- 
ated patient of a psychologist is entitled to 
it. But the universal adoption in the United 
States of the client-psychologist privilege 
in terms of the New York or five other sim- 
ilar statutes would in some states produce 
the anomaly of statutory recognition of priv- 
ilege for the psychologist’s patient along 
with its non-recognition for the similarly 
situated psychiatrist's patient. Indeed, this 
is the situation which apparently now exists 
in Georgia and Tennessee, where client- 
psychologist communications have the con- 
fidentiality accorded client-attorney com- 
munications and where, because there is 
no statute privileging patient-physician 
communications, the common law rule deny- 
ing privilege presumably prevails. 

The anomaly of statutory recogni- 
tion of privilege for the psychologist’s pa- 
tient and non-recognition for the psychia- 
trist’s patient might lead courts increasingly 
to follow the path of the Illinois court in 
spelling out, independently of statute, a 
privilege for all patients of psychotherapists, 
and thus protect the psychiatrist's patient 
and practically mitigate the statutory incon- 
gruity. But this is speculative and in any 
event no justification can be perceived for 
creating the incongruity in the first place. 
While this statutory incongruity would ap- 
parently have full-fledged significance only 
in states such as Georgia and Tennessee 
which continued to refuse privilege to pa- 
tient-psychiatrist communications (because 
not recognizing a patient-physician privi- 
lege) while according it to client-psycholo- 
gist communications, it would be felt in 
varying degrees elsewhere. This is because 
the _patient-physician privilege statutes, 
which embrace psychiatrists as licensed 
physicians, are generally subject to varying 
limitations and restrictions productive of a 


net result often much less protective of con- 
fidentiality than the client-attorney privi- 
lege. Thus, for example, if California were 
to adopt the New York provision for con- 
fidentiality for clients of psychologists, the 
anomaly would exist whereby the client of 
the psychologist would have a privilege 
equal to that of the attorney's client which 
is applicable in both civil and criminal cases, 
whereas there is no patient-physician priv- 
ilege at all in criminal cases in California. 

(2) Under the New York statute and 
similar statutes, communications to a psy- 
chologist are per se privileged because of his 
status as a licensed, registered or certified 
psychologist. But there is no privilege for the 
client of the non-psychologist even when he 
is performing functions akin to certain of 
the psychologist’s functions, e.g., marriage 
counseling or other counseling. Certain of 
the approved functions of non-psychologist 
social workers would seem to be sufficiently 
similar to corresponding functions of psy- 
chologists as to justify the privilege for cli- 
ents of the former if it exists for those of the 
latter. Perhaps, despite the current depreca- 
tion of the philosophy of confidentiality, a 
clearly defined privilege for clients of certain 
social workers and of other counsellors not 
within the ambit of any presently recognized 
privilege, would be in the public interest. If 
so, it would seem that such a privilege should 
be defined as precisely as possible in terms 
of the function performed or service ren- 
dered, and not arbitrarily be accorded or 
withheld solely on the basis of whether the 
professional person involved happens to be 
a licensed, registered or certified psycholo- 
gist. 

(3) On the other hand, society can- 
not afford to subordinate the needs of judi- 
cial administration to a never-ending ex- 
pansion of confidential communication priv- 
ileges to embrace a multitude of additional 
relationships. It is therefore important to 
. limit as precisely as possible the creation of 
new privileges to those relationships for 
which confidentiality is rationally necessary 
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or strongly desirable. There would seem to 
be neither need nor justification for confi- 
dentiality in connection with certain func- 
tions performed by some psychologists. Why, 
for example, should the client of an indus- 
trial psychologist, or of a psychologist en- 
gaged in polling public opinion, have the 
privilege of confidential communication? 
Yet the New York and Washington statutes 
seem broad enough to embrace all certified 
psychologists, and the Georgia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Kentucky statutes seem broad 
enough to embrace all licensed psycholo- 
gists. 

However, the most significant criti- 
cism of the six statutes is probably that the 
nature of the client-attorney relationship is 
so different from that of the client-psychol- 
ogist relationship as to make equating the 
two for purposes of privileges unrealistic 
and unwarranted. The justification most 
often advanced for the client-attorney priv- 
ilege is the need, for proper fulfillment of 
the relationship, of frank and complete dis- 
closure by the client to his attorney, and 
the necessity of confidentiality to induce 
such disclosure. Doubtless complete dis- 
closure is often also needed in the client- 
psychologist relationship, but in the practice 
of psychology, broadly defined, the necessity 
of confidentiality to promote such disclosure 
is not as pervasive and often probably not 
as cogent as in the client-attorney relation- 
ship. Certain, perhaps many, of the prob- 
lems for which psychologists’ clients seek 
aid may involve no inhibitions, theoretical 
or practical, against disclosure of all of the 
facts by them to their psychologists. This 
would seem normally to be true, for ex- 
ample, of the typical relations between cli- 
ents and their industrial psychologists. But 
the attorney's client is typically in trouble 
or in reasonable apprehension thereof and 
correspondingly feels in need of a confi- 
dentiality certain to withstand all intrusion, 
especially from the state. 

Of course there is no gainsaying that 
many of the clinical psychologist’s patients 
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are in serious trouble growing out of mal- 
adjustments or neuroses. This is why the 
privilege of confidentiality is favored, as 
later developed, for those of them undergo- 
ing psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy. 
Even so, their troubles do not typically in- 
volve, as do those of the attorney’s clients, 
threats of exercise of the coercive powers of 
the state, either directly as the prosecutor 
of criminal proceedings or less directly as 
the authoritative adjudicator of private dis- 
putes. It is against state power that the 
protections of privacy and confidentiality 
seem to exert their most significant sanctions 
and have been demonstrated historically to 
be essential to the adequate protection of 
freedom, 

Fortunately it seems possible to ac- 
cord confidentiality to those client-psychol- 
ogist relations, the nature of which require 
or justify confidentiality for proper fulfill- 
ment of the relationship, without blanket- 
ing within the protection all client-psychol- 
ogist relationships whether or not they need 
the privilege. The trouble with the New 
York statute and the five other statutes is 
that the concept “psychologist” is descrip- 
tive of too many functions to justify its use 
as the definer of a confidential communica- 
tion privilege. 

It is therefore submitted that the 
New York statute and five similar statutes 
already enacted are defective in placing the 
confidential relations and communications 
between a psychologist and his client on 
the same basis as those provided by law 
between attorney and client. But there is 
a sound rationale strongly justifying, if not 
requiring, confidentiality for client-psychol- 
ogist communications in certain of the many 
types of relationships between them. In 
brief, it seems to this writer that the demon- 
strable need is for confidentiality for com- 
munications between a patient and his li- 
censed or otherwise authorized psychodiag- 
nostician and psychotherapist, whether the 
professional practitioner be a medical psy- 
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chiatrist or a non-medical psychologist. This 
need is well put in Taylor v. United States; 


In regard to mental patients, 
the policy behind such a statute 
[patient-physician privilege] is par- 
ticularly clear and strong. Many 
physical ailments might be treated 
with some degree of effectiveness by 
a doctor whom the patient did not 
trust, but a psychiatrist must have 
his patient's confidence or he cannot 
help him. ‘The psychiatric patient 
confides more utterly than anyone 
else in the world. He exposes to the 
therapist not only what his words 
directly express; he lays bare his en- 
tire self, his dreams, his fantasies, his 
sins, and his shame. Most patients 
who undergo psychotherapy know 
that this is what will be expected of 
them, and that they cannot get help 
except on that condition. . . . It 
would be too much to expect them 
to do so if they knew that all they 
say—and all that the psychiatrist 
learns from what they say—may be 
revealed to the whole world from a 
witness stand.’ 


A study of the literature of psycho- 
diagnosis (whether psychoanalysis or other- 
wise) and psychotherapy sustains the quoted 
observations. It has accurately been noted 
that there is hardly any situation in the 
gamut of human relations where one human 
being is so much subject to the scrutiny and 
mercy of another human being as in the 
psychodiagnostic and psychotherapeutic re- 
lationships. Implicit in the nature and proc- 
esses of psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy 
is a profound prying into the most hidden 
aspects of personality and character, a pry- 
ing often productive of disclosure of secrets 
theretofore unknown even to the conscious 
mind of the patient himself. Sometimes the 
processes are aided by hypnosis or drugs, 
temporarily putting beyond control of the 
patient all deliberate choice as to the ex- 
tent, continuation or termination of the in- 


quiry. Obviously disclosure at large of data 
thus procured might have the most signifi- 
cant consequences for the reputation and 
status of the patient, and typically he is well 
aware of the potentialities of disclosure. It 
is hard to see how the psychodiagnostic and 
psychotherapeutic functions adequately can 
be carried on in the absence of a pervading 
attitude of privacy and confidentiality. Such 
an attitude can hardly exist without sure 
guarantees against disclosure of the patient's 
secrets, It seems clear that such guarantees 
must include organized society's ultimate 
safeguard against revelation, namely, priv- 
ilege against legally coerced disclosure in 
all circumstances save that of voluntary and 
intelligent waiver of the privilege by its 
owner, the patient. It seems accurate to 
conclude, therefore, that a patient's right 
of confidential communication to his psy- 
chodiagnostician and psychotherapist is a 
function of his right to engage and get help 
from such services. If he has a right to ob- 
tain such services, he has a correlative right 
to the essential confidentiality of communi- 
cation. 

It is also submitted that the forego- 
ing conclusions are sound even on the as- 
sumption that Wigmore was correct in re- 
jecting the patient-physician privilege as 
such. His famous four conditions of legiti- 
mate privilege all appear to be fulfilled in 
the case of communications to a psycho- 
diagnostician or psychotherapist. The com- 
munication originates in a confidence; the 
inviolability of that confidence is vital to the 
achievement of the purposes of the relation- 
ship; the relationship is one that should be 
fostered; the expected injury to the relation- 
ship, through the fear of later disclosure, is 
greater than the expected benefit to judicial 
administration of forcing breach of the con- 
fidence. A distinction apparently basic, re- 
current in the literature, is well noted in 
Taylor v. United States: “Many physical ail- 
ments might be treated with some degree of 
effectiveness by a doctor whom the patient 
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did not trust, but a psychiatrist must have 
his patient's confidence or he cannot help 
him.” 

It must be conceded that rejection of 
the kind of provision for confidentiality of 
the six enacted statutes in favor of the fore- 
going rationale justifying privilege only for 
the patient of the psychodiagnostician and 
psychotherapist has the disadvantage of sub- 
stituting for the broad concept “psycholo- 
gist,” which because of its comprehensive- 
ness tends to preclude problems of inter- 
pretation as to applicability, the narrower 
concept “psychodiagnosis and psychother- 
apy”, which inherently invites interpreta- 
tion, A judicial attempt at precise definition 
of psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy for 
purposes of fixing entitlement to the priv- 
ilege would present a formidable task, oc- 
casioning perhaps an uncertain and incon- 
clusive meandering line of interpretation. 
Distinguishing between psychodiagnosis and 
psychotherapy on the one hand, and certain 
other functions performed by psychologists 
on the other, presents all the definitional 
problems of distinguishing between “treat- 
ing the abnormal” and “counseling the 
normal.” Attempts at distinctions as they 
evolved from case to case might produce 
definitions as relative, hazy and overlapping 
as those of “health” and “sickness”, “vitality” 
and “enervation”, “well-being” and “ma- 
laise.” 

It is apparent that no attempt has 
been made in this article to define psycho- 
diagnosis or psychotherapy for the purpose 
of prescribing the conditions of their legit- 
imate practice by the nonmedically trained 
psychologist. That must await another time. 
Perhaps in respect to this problem the hour 
is so late that one should not speak at all 
unless he is willing to name the solution 
for the day. This the present writer is still 
unable to attempt. It is a problem in the 
first instance to be threshed out by the medi- 
cal profession, particularly its psychiatric 
branch, and the psychological profession, 
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and still to be authoritatively threshed out 
in some localities. This problem, the resolu- 
tion of which is vital to the public welfare 
and which increasingly engages public in- 
terest, may represent one of those conflicts 
of expert opinion which ultimately has to 
be settled by non-professional or lay judg- 
ment. In the meantime the inherent diffi- 
culty of the problem is well put by Shakow 
in his famous imaginary dialogue between 
a psychiatrist and a psychologist: 


PSYCHIATRIST: . . . I was go- 
ing to say last night that of all the 
aspects of your training program, 
the part about which most questions 
would arise among psychiatrists is, 
of course, that relating to therapy. 
This is the area in which the greatest 
conflict exists. One has here all the 
problems that stem from traditional 
medical control of the field—the 
natural insistence by the physician 
that treating the sick person is his 
prerogative. 

Psycuotocist: I recognize 
the central nature of this problem 
in the relationship of the two profes- 
sions. Some have held that this cru- 
cial question could be solved by de- 
fining the ‘sick’ person. It is my be- 
lief, however, that a satisfactory defi- 
nition cannot really be formulated; 
and even if formulated, it would not 
be too helpful. Obviously, the medi- 
cal man is, by the very nature of his 
work, bound to pass over from the 
problem of treating disease to the 
problem of preventing disease, and 
once he does that, os necessarily 
leaves the realm of dealing with the 
sick person. When you broaden ‘sick- 
ness to include ‘potential sickness’ 
you cover a rather wide territory! 

Psycuratnist: To say nothing 
of the problems lying in the immense 
borderline area Beco health and 
disease. Let's not even raise the ques- 
tion which has been asked by some, 
whether psychological sickness is of 
the same order as physical sickness. 

Psycuotocist: From the psy- 


chologist’s side the problem, though 
different, is also great. The psycholo- 
gist is interested in the functioning 
of the normal organism. He is natu- 
rally interested in the variations in 
behavior—not only the natural bio- 
logical variations, but also the more 
extreme ones that border on the 
pathological. In the final analysis, 
can we put it any differently than 
this: Psychologists work from the 
normal end of the distribution to- 
ward the middle, and psychiatrists 
work from the pathological end to- 
ward the middle. There is bound to 
be a very considerable area of over- 
lap (to a slight degree extending 
even to the other extreme), an area 
of overlap where definition is not, 
and cannot be, clear. Is not our major 
concern with the development of ade- 
quately prepared professional people 
who have a care for the needs of the 
person studied, who are sensitive to 
the range of problems in their own 
field and to the problems of col- 
leagues in other fields, who are ap- 
preciative of social needs, and who 
aboye all possess essential good will? 
Under such circumstances couldn't 
we depend on specific problems be- 
ing taken care of satisfactorily as 
they arise? 


It is noteworthy that at least two 
states already have expressly embraced psy- 
chotherapy within their definitions of the 
practice of psychology. It does seem safe 
to conclude at this time that to the extent 
the psychologist is or may be determined 
to be an authorized practitioner of psycho- 
diagnosis and psychotherapy, those of his 
patients who invoke his services in those 
capacities, as well as the psychiatrist's pa- 
tients, should be entitled to the privilege of 
confidential communication, 

Recognition of a patient-psychologist 
privilege even on the limited basis stated 
above will hardly find acceptance by those 
eminent evidence scholars whose antipathy 
toward the philosophy of privilege proceeds 


from a realization of the social importance 
of accurate fact finding in litigation, and 
from their convictions that the values of 
confidentiality in practically all relations 
must be subordinated to ascertainment of 
the truth in legal proceedings. But it seems 
to this writer, who of course would not 
deny the social importance of accurate fact 
finding, or that full disclosure of relevant 
facts is important to complete and fair trials, 
that too often in contemporary thinking 
there is failure adequately to evaluate the 
significance to human freedom of well-based 
privileges of confidential communication. 
Moreover, it seems that there is a tendency 
to over emphasize the value to the adjudi- 
cative processes of forcing the professional 
man to disgorge in court secrets confided to 
him, Often the communication pertains to 
an objective fact, the ascertainment of which 
if really important to just decision in a law- 
suit, is normally feasible for a competent and 
diligent counsel from sources extrinsic to 
the communication. This seems increasingly 
true with the developments of modern dis- 
covery. The fact of availability of the sought 
data from extrinsic sources does not under- 
mine the psychological and moral impor- 
tance to the individual of confidentiality of 
communication. The fact that he can talk 
freely with his professional adviser without 
enhancing his difficulty or embarrassment 
remains, even if he is aware that his predic- 
ament may be exposed from extrinsic 
sources, Where the communication does not 
pertain to an objective fact ascertainable in- 
dependently of the communication, but 
rather to a subjective mental state relevant 
in the litigation, it is true that forcing open 
the mouth of the spouse, lawyer or psycho- 
therapist may be not only a highly conven- 
ient aid to accurate fact finding, but in some 
instances the sine qua non of discovery of 
the full truth, But it is just such situations, 
where there is lacking the possibility of ob- 
jective checks on the truth of testimony, that 
occasion the gravest temptation to perjury 
by the holder of the secret. This is ap- 
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parently why in the legal thought of a num- 
ber of European countries emphasis is 
placed upon the moral importance. of re- 
fraining from coercion of witnesses in mat- 
ters of conscience. Such coercion, in the face 
of conflicting concepts of loyalty and duty, 
is considered to put witnesses in morally 
intolerable positions, and to be productive 
of perjury. It seems to this writer that any 
values to judicial administration inherent 
in attempts to force the psychotherapist to 
disgorge the secrets of his patients are over- 
balanced by: (1) the inducement to per- 
jury implicit in such attempts and (2) the 
harm to the human personality, and hence 
to freedom, in governmental forcing of a 
serious conflict of conscience. 

Ultimately, the evaluation of the so- 
cial and moral importance to human freedom 
of any confidential communication privilege, 
in relation to the significance at a trial of 
foreclosing ascertainment of the full facts, 
involves value judgments, the testing of 
which, so far as known to this writer, is 
presently subject to no scientific technique. 
Without gainsaying the importance to the 
individual involved in litigation of accurate 
fact ascertainment, it is obvious that for 
every such involvement a person typically 
has numerous relations—and relations with 
a psychotherapist are in modern society in- 
creasingly illustrative—wherein confiden- 
tiality is promotive of vital personal interests 
and therefore important to human freedom. 
Moreover, when it is the state which may be 
the opponent of the claimant to privilege, 
as in criminal cases, there is no sound reason 
automatically to foreclose the issue against 
such claimant. Such a foreclosure seems to 
this writer to be the function of a philosophy 
which deems state processes per se valu- 
able and significant and individual interests 
per se subordinate, a philosophy whose dev- 
astating effects on human freedom often 
have been demonstrated by history ancient 
and recent, and are being demonstrated to- 
day. 
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